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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


When  I  undertook  the  Work  which  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Public,  I  did  not  overlook  the  difficulties 
of  the  execution,  nor  over-rate  my  own  powers. 

I  fully  appreciated  the  dehcacy  of  detailing  the 
annals  of  a  living  Sovereign,  and  of  descanting  on  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  men  who  yet  survive,  or  who 
have  been  recently  removed  from  the  busy  scene.  I 
was  aware  that  bitter  calumny  or  fulsome  adulation 
had  disfigured  most  of  their  characters ;  and  that  the 
real  image  of  persons,  as  well  as  the  true  colour  of 
events,  could  with  difficulty  be  discerned  through  the 
noxious  mist  or  splendid  vapour.  I  knew  that  other 
writers  had  executed  the  same  task,  and  had  even 
extended  their  labours  to  a  nearer  and  consequently 
more  interesting  period  than  that  which  it  was  my 
intention  for  the  present  to  occupy ;  and,  as  my  manner 
of  estimating  characters  and  consideiing  events  dif- 
fered materially  from  theirs,  I  did  not  disguise  from 
myself  the  reasons  for  apprehending  that  my  Work 
would  be  exposed  to  some  disadvantages  from  the 
effects  of  prepossession. 

History  has  been  termed,  by  a  just  and  well- 
known  definition.  Philosophy,  instructing  by  exam- 
ples; but  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  will  always  be 
considerably  influenced  by  the  temper,  views,  and 
prejudices  of  the  historian :  and  that  writer  must  be 
highly  culpable,  who,  before  he  undertakes  the  task 
of  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind  on  the  most 
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important  subjects,  omits  examining  with  diligence 
and  candour  the  feelings,  limits,  and  biaa  of  his  own 
mind,  estimatmg  his  means  of  information,  and  ear- 
nestly seeking  to  discover,  with  a  view  of  mitigating, 
their  effects,  the  predilections,  antipathies,  hopes,  and 
feaxs  by  which  he  is  actuated.  If  these  are  suffered 
to  operate  in  discolouring  the  narrative,  which  ought 
to  be  given  with  the  utmost  candour,  the  Author  is 
guilty  of  a  fraud  in  announcing  his  work  as  a  History  ; 
it  is,  at  the  utmost,  but  an  Historical  Essay,  in  which 
the  writer,  assuming  the  part  of  a  disputant,  bends 
fietcts,  characters,  and  circumstances  to  his  own  views ; 
falsifies,  suppresses,  or  perverts  them,  to  suit  his  pur- 
poses ;  and,  instead  of  informing,  seeks  only  to  per- 
suade, seduce,  or  ^corrupt  the  reader. 

Works  written  in  this  manner,  and  published 
under  the  denomination  of  History,  are  filled  with 
redundant  and  indiscriminate  praise  of  some  indi- 
viduals; while  others  are  loaded  with  malevolent 
and  unsparing  abuse.  To  justify  these  extremes. 
Authors  imagine  for  the  personages  of  their  narra- 
tives, a  consistent  uniformity  of  intention  and  con- 
duct, which  truth  never  has  been  able  to  pourtray, 
nor  a  careful  inspector  of  human  life  to  discern. 
That  men  should  be  sted&stly  patriotic,  and,  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  public  good,  always  temperate,  just, 
and  self-denying,  is  very  desirable ;  but  the  historian 
feels,  with  regret,  the  necessity  of  recording  the  aber- 
rations of  the  most  elevated  minds ;  and  that  work 
must  be  a  romance,  not  a  history,  which  fails  to  shew 
that  individuals,  whose  general  views  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  have  been,  in 
occasional  acts,  rash,  vain,  £etctious,  arbitrary,  or 
absurd.  Such  are  the  materials  presented  by  the 
course  of  events,  that  a  party  writer,  taking  the  bright 
or  the  clouded  parts  of  characters,  receiving  with  avidity 
the  vehement  assertions  of  panegyrists  or  detractors, 
and  suppressing  the  &ots  or  observations  on  the  other 
side,  may,  for  the  moment,  make  almost  any  impres- 
sion   without  foregoing  the  appearance  of  candour; 
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but  truth  will,  in  time,  forcibly  appeal  against  such 
misrepresentations ;  and  the  gloss  of  exaggerated  ap- 
plause, and  the  blots  of  unmerited  censure  being  re- 
moved, her  interesting  features  will  be  contemplated 
with  a  r^ard  heightened  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
porary concealment. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  period  is  yet  ar- 
rived when  the  conspicuous  persons  of  the  present 
reign  can  be  so  impartially  reviewed.  The  heat  of 
party  contest  has  rendered  the  pubhc  so  familiar  with 
calumniatory  declamation,  that  the  historian  incurs 
some  risk  in  venturing  to  dismiss  from  his  vocabulary 
certain  abusive  phrases,  or  in  presuming  to  doubt  of 
certain  supposed  poUtical  facts  so  gravely  advanced, 
and  80  forcibly  urged  by  the  wise  and  the  eloquent. 
He  exposes  himself  to  a  still  greater  hazard  in  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  from  long  accredited  imputations,  cha^ 
racters,  whom  the  enmity  of  fetction  and  the  greedy 
credulity  of  the  pubhc  have  consecrated  to  obloquy  ; 
and  in  venturing  to  shew,  that  in  many  instances 
unblushing  calumny  has  been  mistaken  for  sober 
truth,  Action  for  pa^otism,  and  selfishness  for  pubhc 
spirit. 

Such  has  often  been  the  nature  of  my  task ;  in  the 
execution  of  which,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  avoid 
a  too  common  error ;  I  have  not,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  one  man  whom  I  thought 
injured,  retahated  on  his  opponents.  I  have  been 
slow  in  imputing  to  individuals  those  base  designs 
against  either  Liberty  or  Government,  which  have 
been  so  profusely  assigned  to  them.  I  have  generally 
found  in  the  state  of  party  connexions,  and  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  honourable  ambition,  sufficient  means 
of  accounting  for  the  actions  of  men  either  possessed 
of  or  strugghng  for  power,  without  feigning,  as  a 
k  cause  of  their  conduct,  an  excess  of  mental  depra- 

vity or  poUtical  turpitude,  which  is  characteristic 
neither  of  the  nation,  nor  the  times  on  which  I  have 
treated. 

I  will  not  affect  to  conceal,  that  a  regard  for  the 
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constitution  of  my  country,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
ever  present  to  my  mind,  has  diffused  itself  through 
my  Work.  I  have  treated  that  constitution  not  as  a 
project,  but  as  an  establishment,  entitled  to  veneration 
from  every  observer,  and  to  support  from  all  those 
whom  birth  or  accident  has  made  partakers  of  its 
blessings.  I  have  not  therefore  lent  my  approbation 
to  crude  reforms,  ot  to  the  conduct  of  incUviduals,  who, 
for  purposes  of  ambition,  have  endeavoured  to  unsettle 
that  which  was  fixed,  and  more  than  once  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  pubUc  mind  to  a  dangerous  ferment  of 
disaffection.  But  in  that  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, I  have  not,  I  trust,  betrayed  an  indecent  violence 
against  those  whom  I  considered  its  assailants ;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  assign  to  them  and  to  their  opponents, 
indeed  to  every  man,  whether  exalted  or  obscure, 
illustrious  from  merit,  or  degraded  by  crime,  his  real 
motives  and  true  course  of  conduct. 

I  have  never  been  able,  nor  has  the  course  of  my 
reading  given  me  the  inclination,  to  coincide  with 
those  authors  or  orators  who  are  pleased  to  inveigh, 
with  almost  indiscriminate  severity,  against  the  foreign 
and  domestic  government  of  Great  Britain.  These 
h^hly  seasoned  invectives  may  be  gratifying  to  some 
readers ;  and  to  them  the  more  plain,  trcmquil  narrap 
tive  of  undisguised  fact  may  seem  insipid :  but  repu- 
tation derived  from  such  sources  has  never  been  the 
object  of  my  desire ;  I  confine  myself,  with  strict  for- 
bearance, to  the  paths  where  I  expect  to  find  certain 
truth,  and  do  not,  in  order  to  be  thought  courageous, 
attack  where  I  am  sure  not  to  be  encountered,  nor 
calumniate  those  who  by  station,  cirumstances,  time, 
or  death,  are  rendered  imdesirous  or  incapable  of  re- 
sentment. Far  from  envying  the  applauses  obtained 
by  those  disciples  of  Thersites,  who  claim  the  merit  of 
wit  and  courage  by  rancorous  abuse  on  the  sovereign, 
government,  and  constitution  of  the  country,  I  can 
without  hesitation  declare  my  opinion,  that,  in  the 
period  on  which  I  have  written,  the  throne  has  been 
filled  by  a  monarch  who  has  sought  the  love  of  his 
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subjects  through  the  means  of  public  spirit  and  pri- 
vate virtue ;  and  who  has  tempered  a  noble  desire  to 
preserve  from  degradation  the  authority  he  inherits, 
with  a  firm  and  just  regard  to  the  constitution  and 
hberties  which  conducted  him  to  the  throne,  and  which 
will  ever  form  its  best  supports.  Far  from  thinking 
that  the  aims  of  successive  administrations  have  been 
directed  to  overthrow  the  liberties  and  constitution 
of  the  country,  I  am  persuaded  that  liberty  has  been 
better  understood,  and  more  effectually  and  practically 
promoted  during  this  period,  than  in  any  which  pre- 
ceded ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  government  have  been 
always  honestly,  though  sometimes  imprudently,  and 
in  the  conspicuous  instance  of  the  American  war,  un- 
successfully, administered. 

But  whatever  credit  may  be  given,  or  whatever 
censure  directed,  to  the  motives  or  intention  of  an 
historian,  the  information  he  imparts  will  contribute 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment of  his  character.  Opinions  vary,  fade,  are 
forgotten;  applause  and  blame  are  transferred  from 
public  characters,  according  to  the  mutability  of  gene- 
ral opinion ;  but  the  narrative  of  fact  will  ever  claim 
attention;  and  the  historian,  who  has  bestowed  the 
greatest  portion  of  diligence  and  judgment  on  this 
part  of  his  subject,  will  be  most  permanently  esteemed. 
In  the  honest  hope  of  this  approbation,  I  have  exerted 
every  feculty  of  my  mind ;  adverted  to  every  attainable 
soux^  of  intelligence  mthin  my  knowledge,  aiid 
omitted  no  labour  of  inquiry  or  comparison,  to  frunish 
a  performance  satis&ctory  to  the  reader  and  creditable 
to  myself 

For  the  general  mass  and  outlines  of  events,  I 
have  explored  with  diUgence  the  diurnal,  monthly,  and 
annual  stores  of  information ;  repositories  in  which,  if 
there  is  much  to  reject  and  contemn,  there  are  also 
copious,  usefril,  and  certain  details,  important  records 
of  sentiments,  transactions,  and  publications,  and  a 
large  stock  of  indispensable  information,  though  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  form  the  materials  of  history. 
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In  aid  of  these,  I  have  referred  to  an  ample  col- 
lection of  pamphlets,  narratives,  historical  and  political 
tracts,  which  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  copiously 
afforded  in  gratification  of  the  puhUc  curiosity. 

In  testimony  of  the  authenticity  of  my  narrative, 
I  have  been  scrupulously  exact  in  citing  my  authori- 
ties,  generally  at  the  page,  but  at  least  at  the  chapter 
or  section  of  the  works  referred  to.  In  this  I  consulted 
my  own  reputation,  not  for  extensive  reading,  but  for 
veracity  of  narration ;  for,  had  an  ostentation  of  labour 
been  my  object,  I  could  easily  have  swelled  into  tedious- 
ness  the  catalogue  of  works  I  have  been  obliged  to 
peruse,  without  deriving  from  them  any  iiact  sufficiently 
important  for  commemoration. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  precise 
citations  are  the  common  fetcts  which  are  well  known 
and  undisputed :  and  which  axe  preserved  in  all  the 
periodical  compilations. 

An  apology  may  perhaps  appear  necessary  for  the 
length  at  which  some  of  the  parliamentary  debates  are 
recited ;  but  those  who  consider  the  great  efforts  em- 
ployed in  the  senate,  during  the  whole  of  this  reign, 
and  the  effects  of  parliamentary  eloquence  in  guiding 
the  public  nund,  wiH  not  think  the  narrative  of  these 
discussions  too  minute.  No  part  of  my  task  has  been 
more  laborious,  more  difficult,  or  delicate,  than  that 
of  selecting  the  most  forcible  reasons  m^ed  on  each 
side,  and  impartially  giving  to  both  their  utmost  in- 
terests. In  performing  this  part  of  my  undertaking, 
I  have  found  much  previous  misrepresentation  to  cor- 
rect; many  arguments,  given  as  unanswered,  ably 
refuted;  many  assertions  and  speculations  attributed 
to  particular  speakers,  unrecorded,  uttered  by  others, 
or  accompanied  by  qualifying  additions,  which  totally 
varied  the  sense  from  that  which  is  impressed  on  the 
public.  In  general,  I  have  preferred  the  historical 
mode;  recapitulating  the  chief  arguments  on  each 
side  in  a  mass ;  but  from  this  practice,  the  reader  will 
find  occasional  deviations;  first,  where  any  member 
has,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  or  a  celebrated  dis- 
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play  of  eloquence,  rendered  himself  eminently  con- 
spicuous ;  secondly,  where  the  nature  of  the  question 
luks  been  such  as  to  render  the  sentiments  of  each 
speaker,  and  his  mode  of  enforcing  them,  worthy  of 
specific  notice.  The  debates  on  those  measures  against 
the  town  of  Boston,  which  occasioned  the  American 
war,  are  the  most  prominent  examples  of  the  latter 
mode  of  detail.  For  these  discussions,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  collection  of  debates  published 
by  Almon  and  Debrett;  a  work  which  is  in  many 
instances  tinged  with  party  prejudice,  and,  in  some^ 
disfigured  by  negligence,  but  which  is  neve^heless 
the  only  permanent  and  regular  record  of  those  inte- 
resting exertions  which  have  given  a  character  to  the 
foreign  and  domestic  acts  of  the  nation,  and  which 
the  historian  is  indispensably  obliged  to  relate.  The 
votes,  journals,  and  reports  of  parliament,  have  formed 
a  valuable  addition,  and  firequently  furnished  the 
means  of  correctinfi:  the  mistakes  of  the  Parliamentary 
Register. 

In  narrating  the  progress  of  the  American  war, 
I  have  relied  in  great  part  on  Stedman's  history  of 
that  contest ;  though  not  so  implicitly  as  to  omit  con- 
sulting other  printed  authorities,  which  the  reader 
will  see  referred  to  in  every  chapter.  But  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  documents  on  this  subject  which 
were  never  before  thrown  open  to  the  historian,  and 
private  information  from  persons  of  the  first  talent 
and  character,  who  possessed  the  most  ample  means  of 
imparting  intelligence. 

Many  hitherto  unnoticed  narratives  of  transac- 
tions in  Ireland  are  preserved  in  periodical  compila- 
tions ;  of  these  I  have  diligently  availed  myself,  but 
have  derived  much  more  important  information  from 
valuable  unpublished  documents  with  which  I  have 
been  fitvoured. 

On  the  affoirs  of  India,  I  have  diligently  consulted 
and  placed  my  chief  reliance  on  the  reports  published 
by  parliament.  The  events  of  Mr.  Hastings's  govern- 
ment are  omitted  in  the  present  Work,  as  I  considered 
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their  more  natural  and  proper  situation  to  be  in  the 
interval  between  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  period 
when  new  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Asiatic  territories.  These  transactions 
wiU  engage  my  early  attention,  when  I  proceed  in 
continuation  of  my  present  Work. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  referred  to  private  infor- 
mation, and  epistolary  documents.  On  this  head  I 
am  peculiarly  obliged  to  Henry  Penruddock  Wynd- 
ham.  Esquire,  Member  of  FarUament  for  the  county 
of  Wilts,  for  his  liberal  communication  of  the  Mel- 
combe  Papers,  which  afforded  much  new  and  interest- 
ing information  qu  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lord 
Bute,  and  from  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  insert 
some  valuable  letters  in  the  Appendix.  I  am  also 
proud  to  express  my  gratefiil  acknowledgments  to  the 
Reverend  William  Coxe,  for  giving  me  unhmited  access 
to  his  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  state  papers 
and  historical  documents.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  my  ambition,  or  more  honourable  to  my 
character,  than  a  distinct  recapitulation  of  the  other 
persons  to  whom  I  am  obliged  on  these  subjects ;  but 
their  delicacy  forbids  the  pubhc  homage  of  gratitude, 
and  I  should  shew  myself  unworthy  of  conddence,,  if 
I  suffered  hints  or  descriptions  to  escape  me  which 
would  lead  from  conjecture  to  certainty,  and  indirectiy 
baf&e  the  wishes  of  those  who  in  this  instance  have  a 
right  to  command.  I  have,  however,  in  a  short  appen- 
dix to  each  volume,  given  a  few  papers  extracted  from 
the  principal  correspondence  to  which  I  have  had 
recourse,  not  as  containing  the  whole  body  of  that 
evidence  in  support  of  the  facts  advanced,  but  as  a  test 
of  my  veracity,  and  as  an  object  of  reference,  through 
which,  by  consulting  with  living  witnesses,  the  reality 
of  my  authorities,  and  my  fideUty  in  reciting  them, 
may  be  fully  established. 

The  length  of  this  prefexje  will  shew,  that  which 
I  have  no  desu'e  to  conceal,  my  solicitude  for  the 
fevourable  reception  of  this  Work.  I  do  not  court 
the  aid  of  party  to  rescue  it  from  censure ;  for  it  is  so 
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composed,  that  I  know  not  to  what  party  I  should 
apply;  but  I  depend  with  confidence,  though  not 
without  anxiety,  on  the  candid  judgment  of  all  parties; 
resting  my  principal  hope  on  a  consciousness  of  my 
own  good  intentions,  and  on  a  recollection  of  the  pains 
I  have  taken  to  procure  accurate  and  copious  informa- 
tion, and  to  relate  with  proper  temper  the  progress 
of  political  contests,  unprecedented  both  in  their  nature 
and  effects. 
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With  feelings  of  anxiety,  not  less  than  those 
which  I  experienced  when  first  I  presented  these 
volumes  to  the  public,  I  now  again  send  them  into 
the  world.  The  iavourable  opinion  which  I  then 
sought  for,  and  obtained,  I  still  hope  to  preserve, 
conscious  that  I  have  neglected  nothing  which  care 
and  industry  could  achieve  to  render  my  work  more 
perfect  than  it  was  at  first.  Since  my  last  edition  was 
published,  I  have  been  enabled  to  add  considerably 
to  my  narrative,  by  means  which  I  shall  shortly 
notice. 

To  begin  with  the  debates  in  Parliament.  The 
collections  of  Almon  and  Debrett,  on  which  I  formerly 
relied,  have  been  methodized  and  amplified  in  the 
publication  entitled  ^^  The  Parliamentary  History  of 
^*  England ;"  the  Editor  of  which  has  explored  many 
sources  of  information  not  before  known  or  resorted 
.to,  and  detailed  their  contents  with  accuracy  and 
fidelity.  The  same  writer  has  also  furnished  a  large 
stock  of  information,  by  his  edition  of  the  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  a  work, 
in  the  collecting,  arranging,  and  illustrating  of  which 
with  copious  references,  judgment,  correctness,  and 
good  taste,  are  equally  conspicuous.  From  numerous 
other  bi<^;raphical  and  epistolary  compilations  I  have 
derived  much  knowledge.  To  enumerate  them  all 
would  be  tedious ;  but,  as  a  specimen,  I  may  mention 
the  names  of  Mr.  Flood,  Lord  Charlemont,  Lord  Bar* 
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rington,  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Dover,  Lord  Orford,  Dr. 
Tomline,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Barrow's  Lives  of 
Lord  Macartney,  Lord  Anson,  and  Lord  Howe,  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  and  the  biogra- 
phers of  Mr.  Burke. 

On  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  contest  with 
America,  I  have  obtained  much  new  and  interesting 
information  from  recent  publications,  particularly  the 
Memoirs  and  C!orrespondence  of  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Mr.  JeiSerson,  the  Memoirs  of  General  Washington 
by  Judge  Marshall,  and  the  Lives  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished individual,  and  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  by 
Jared  Sparks ;  and  to  these  a  great  number  of  other 
works  may  be  added. 

By  increasing  considerably  the  bulk  of  these 
volumes,  I  have  been  enabled,  not  only  to  introduce 
much  additional  matter  in  the  narrative,  but  also  to 
complete  the  history  of  the  period  comprised  in  them, 
by  relating  the  events  in  Lidia  up  to  the  determinar 
tion  of  Mr.  Hastings's  government  On  this  subject, 
the  authorities  furnished  by  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  are  most  abundant; 
and  several  writers  on  that  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding period  are  referred  to. 

A  portion  of  that  which,  at  the  time  of  my  first 
publication,  I  considered  as  private  information,  has 
now  been  laid  open  to  general  view,  in  the  collection 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  To  that 
truly  valuable  repository  I  have  diligently  referred, 
and,  from  the  portion  termed  the  Mitchell  Papers, 
have  derived  many  correct,  and,  I  beUeve,  hitherto 
undisclosed  particulars  of  transactions,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  Beside  the  Mitchell  Papers,  there  is 
a  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  information,  and,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  portion  called  King  Greorge  the  Third's 
Collection,  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Dr.  Franklin 
and  other  persons,  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
b^inning  of  the  American  contest. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lord  John  Russell,  I  have 
been  allowed  access  to  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  per- 
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mitted  to  avail  myself  of  inestimable  documents,  com- 
prising the  letters  of  onr  ambassadors  and  ministers  to 
aU  the  Courts  of  Europe.  This  permission  extends 
only  to  the  correspondence  during  a  limited  period; 
but  restricted,  as  most  properly  it  is,  I  feel  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  liberal  and  ready  manner  in  which  it 
waB  conferred  on  me;  and  it  is  rendered  additionally 
valuable  by  the  kindness  and  attention  which,  under 
the  management  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry 
Hobhouse,  have  iiax^ilitated  my  researches. 

I  have  reprinted  the  Preface  which  I  published 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  because,  in  that  long  period, 
and  amidst  the  astonishing  events  which  it  has  pro- 
duced, I  have  found  no  reason  to  desert  any  principle 
which  1  then  professed,  or  to  depart  from  any  opinion 
I  then  advanced. 

I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  and  decided  opinions  on  men  and 
measures;  tame  and  insipid  must  be  the  production 
of  the  historian  who  does  not;  but  the  character  I 
claim  for  myself  is  that  of  never  having  purposely 
imparted  a  raise,  or  led  to  a  mistaken,  judgment.  In 
viewing  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  place  myself  in  their  day,  and  in  their 
society,  and  to  estimate  their  acts  according  to  the  means 
of  knowledge  they  possessed,  and  the  influence  pro- 
duced on  their  minds  by  association  or  opposition ;  and, 
in  treating  on  the  stupendous  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  my  narrative,  my  constant  endeavour  has 
been  to  collect  &cts  with  care  and  diligence;  to  draw 
inferences  with  reserve  and  moderation ;  to  guard  my 
mind  against  every  impulse  of  passion  or  partiality ; 
and,  relying  only  on  copiousness  of  information  and 
clearness  of  narrative,  to  leave  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment,  without  attempting  either  to  dictate, 
or  to  court  his  applause  or  his  condemnation  of  any 
person,  or  any  course  of  proceeding. 

I  have  long  enjoyed  the  satis£etction  of  knowing 
that  the  reverb  Sovereign  whose  reign  formed  the 
subject  of  my  narrative,  r^;arded  my  labours  with 
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avowed  approbation :  and  I  now  experience  with  the 
highest  gratification  the  efiiect  of  that  favourable 
opinion,  in  the  spontaneous  and  gracious  patronage  of 
all  the  Members  of  his  Family ;  of  every  one  of  his 
royal  o&pring,  and  of  the  illustrious  Successor  to  his 
throne. 

I  may  add,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  that  the  public 
has  shewn  its  approbation  by  the  purchaae  cf  four 
large  editions ;  the  critics  most  opposed  to  me  in  poli- 
tical and  religious  opinions  have  acknowledged  that 
I  have  stated  the  feicts  in  which  they  felt  most  in- 
terested, with  candour  and  temper:  my  work  has  been 
reprinted  in  America,  and  a  translation  of  it  into  the 
French  language  has  fieen  executed  by,  or  at  least 
under  the  inspection  of,  one  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

These  observations  apply  exclusively  to  the  volumes 
which  have  already  appeared.  In  the  continuation,  I 
shall  probably  introduce  particular  periods  with  a  short 
prefiu^e ;  and  I  permit  myself  to  hope  that  in  that  por- 
tion of  my  laborious  and  arduous  undertaking,  I  shall 
not  be  found  to  have  abated  the  industry  and  care  I 
have  already  employed,  or  to  have  deviated  fix>m  the 
line  which  I  had  successfully  pursued. 
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2  HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

CHAP.  Since  the  death  of  his  fether  (20th  March,  1750), 

the  Heir  Apparent  had  resided  entirely  with  the  Prin- 


Retrospect  of  cess  Dowagcr,  who  attended  to  his  education  with 
^dl^n'^**°''  maternal  soUcitude.  The  party,  which,  during  the  life 
nexions.  of  Priuce  Frederick,  had  been  considered  as  devoted  to 
his  interest,  was,  since  his  death,  entirely  dissolved. 
The  Princess  herself  did  not  encourage  any  opposition 
to  government;  and  the  individuals,  whom  hope  or 
affection  attached  to  the  late  Prince,  had  retired  from 
the  field  of  poUtics,  or  formed  new  connexions. 

Yet  the  education  of  a  Prince,  who  was  in  time  to 
govern  a  mighty  kingdom,  was  not  regarded  with  in- 
difference by  those  whose  interests  might  be  affected 
by  the  ascendancy  of  rivals,  or  who  feared  that,  if  the 
Princess  herself  retained  the  influence  which  might 
be  naturally  expected,  new  arrangements  would  be 
made,  unfavourable  to  their  views  and  adverse  to  their 
opinions. 

Unfortunately,  George  II.  entertained  a  constant 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  Princess,  which,  long 
cheriished,  had  grown  mto  dishke,  and  made  those 
who  were  desirous  of  his  favour,  carefully  avoid  all  ap- 
parent intercourse  with  his  daughter-in-law;  conse- 
quently, the  young  Prince  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  those  who  formed 
his  grandfather's  court.  This  neglect  extended  even 
to  the  royal  family ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Princess  Amelia  shewed  no  marks  of  attention  and 
respect  to  the  Heir  Apparent  and  his  mother*. 

Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  and  actuated 
by  views  of  ambition.  Lord  Harcourt,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  to  the  young  Prince,  and  Dr. 
Hayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  filled  the  post  of 
preceptor,  not  only  exerted  their  influence  to  detach 
his  affections  from  all  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
his  deceased  parent,  but  also,  by  their  example  and 
discourse,  imparted  sentiments  of  disrespect  toward 
the  Princess  Dowager;  for  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  Prince  acknowledged  his  error  with  honest 

♦  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  175,  217,  ct  passim. 
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oontiitLon,  and  suitable  apologies*.     In  consequence      chap. 

of  these  efforts,  divisions  arose  among  those  to  whom 

the  instruction  of  the  Heir  Apparent  was  confided, 
and  a  representation  was  made  to  the  King,  that  Mr. 
Stone,  sub-governor  of  His  Royal  Highness,  was  an 
improper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  his  education;  1752. 
he  was  stated  to  be  a  Jacobite,  and  accused  of  having, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  Mr.  Murray,  the  solicitor-general,  afterward  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  drunk  the  health  of  the  Pretender  and 
Lord  Dunbar.  The  matter  was  referred  by  the  King 
to  the  cabinet  council.  Fawcett  was  examined ;  but 
the  charge  was  so  frivolous,  and  the  prevarications  of 
Fawcett  so  gross  and  evident,  the  denials  of  Mr. 
Murray  and  Dr.  Johnson  so  clear,  precise,  and  satis- 
fectory,  that  the  lords  imanimously  represented  to  the 
King,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  part  of  the 

Upon  this  decision.  Lord  Haroourt  and  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  declared  their  resolution  to  resign,  unless 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Scott,  sub-preceptor  to  the  Prince, 
and  Mr.  Cresset,  secretary  to  the  Princess  Dowager, 
were  dismissed ;  for  they,  it  was  said,  cherished  Jaco- 
bite principles,  and  instilled  arbitrary  notions  into  the 
Prince.  The  King  received  this  unfbimded  complaint 
with  due  indifference,  the  proffered  resignations  were 
accepted,  and,  not  without  some  hesitation  on  his  part. 
Lord  Waldegrave  was  appointed  governor ;  the  Bishop 
of  PeteirboroughJ  was  nominated  preceptor. 

To  interest  the  public  in  this  dispute,  an  anonymous 
letter  was  transmitted  by  the  penny  post  to  a  popular 
preacher§,  advising  him  to  notice  in  the  pulpit  the 
Prince's  dangerous  education;  and  to  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  General  Hawley,  and  a  few  other  persons,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  representation  or  remonstrance  from  the 
Whig  nobility  and  gentry,  containing  many  injurious 


*  Lord  Melcoinl)e's  Diary,  p.  29. 

t  Prom  private  information,  and  Lord  Melcombe'a  Diary, 
t  Dr.  Jonn  Thomas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ana  Winchester. 
9  Dr.  Newton,  of  St.  George's,  Hanoyer  Square.    See  Lord  Melcombe's 
Diaiy,  p.  199. 
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reflections  on  the  education  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
principles  of  his  attendants*.  This  paper  was  fiibri- 
cated  by  Horace  Walpole,  afterward  Earl  of  Orfordf  ; 
the  apparent  motive  for  sending  it  was,  a  hope  that  it 
would  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  lay 
before  the  King,  and  make  impressions  favourable  to 
the  views  of  the  supposed  writers. 

The  accusation  against  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Stone,  was  subsequently  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  motion  for  an  address, 
praying  His  Majesty  to  submit  to  the  House  the  whole 
proceeding  before  the  privy  council.  The  business 
was  fully  and  freely  investigated,  as  the  King  had 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet  dispensations 
from  the  obligation  of  their  oath  as  privy-counsellors  ; 
but,  after  a  long  and  heavy  debate,  the  House  coincided 
in  opinion  with  the  council  so  entirely,  that  only  three 
peers  and  one  bishop  offered  to  divide  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  made  the  motionj. 

The  public,  whom  this  discussion  was  principally 
intended  to  alarm,  easily  discerned  that  the  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  remove  the  Pelham  ministry,  and  to  sepap 
rate  the  Prince  from  the  person  and  care  of  his  parent ; 
but  all  good  men  were  satisfied  that  he  should  continue 
under  her  direction,  and  that  she  should  preserve  that 
influence  over  him  which  nature  and  poUcy  equally 
declared  to  be  her  due§. 

From  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Prince  re- 


*  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  189  to  201 ;  and  see  the  memorial  in  the  same 
work,  p.  487,  and  Lord  Orford's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  '262. 

t  See  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

%  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  229.  A  long  and  minute  account  of  this 
transaction  is  given  by  Lord  Oiford,  in  his  Memours,  vol.  i.  p.  247  to  290,  and 
some  particulars  are  mentioned  in  his  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  vol.  iii.  p. 
70  to  80.  The  noble  editor  of  the  latter  work,  Lord  Dover,  says,  very  justly, 
"  This  insignificant  and  indeed  ridiculous  accusation  against  Murray  and  Stone 
is  magnified  by  Walpole,  both  here  and  in  his  Memoirs,  into  an  important  trans- 
action, in  consequence  of  the  hatred  he  bore  to  the  persons  accused.*'  Two 
copies,  vairing  in  some  sli^t  particulars,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Additionid 
MSS.  6271.  As  a  specimen  of  its  style  and  spirit,  it  says,  **  To  have  a  Scotch- 
man of  a  most  disaficcted  family,  and  allied  in  the  nearest  manner  to  the  Pre- 
tender's first  ministers,  consulted  in  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
intnisted  with  the  most  important  secrets  of  government,  must  tend  to  alarm  and 
disgtist  the  friends  of  the  present  royal  family,  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  and 
attempts  of  the  Jacobites.*' 

{  An  account  of  this  intrigue,  not  unmixed  with  a  large  portion  of  his  cha- 
racteristic severity,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Oxford's  Memoirs,  pp.  48,  62. 
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ceived   the  instructioiis   of   his   new  preceptor,  the       chap. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  sanguine  hopes  were  enter-  ' 

tained  that  he  would  derive  much  advantage  from  his 
tuition*.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  books  was  not 
the  difficulty ;  in  tiiiat  particular  no  deficiency  was  com- 
plained of;  but  it  was  necessary  to  imbue  the  mind  of 
the  future  sovereign  with  just  notions  of  the  British 
constitution  and  jurisprudence,  and  enable  him  to  es- 
timate correctly  the  national  wealth  and  resources,  and 
the  means  of  preserving  and  increasing  themf .  It 
was  a  great  object  of  the  Princess's  care  to  educate  her 
son  in  the  principles  and  constant  practice  of  religion ; 
and  with  this  view  she  invited  the  learned  and  pious 
Dr.  Stephen  Hales  into  her  family,  and  appointed  him 
clerk  of  the  closet.  Her  good  intentions  were  greatly 
favoured  by  the  disposition  of  the  Prince,  who  was  af- 
fectionate, gentle,  and  exempt  from  every  appearance 
of  vicious  inclination.  The  dread  which  the  Princess 
constantly  entertained,  that  his  morals  would  be  con- 
taminated by  the  example  of  the  young  nobility,  pre- 
vented his  mixing  with  them  in  familiar  intercourse, 
and  his  acquaintance  was  almost  confined  to  the  social 
circle  of  Leicester  House ;  which  was  select,  cheerful, 
and  unrestrained^:. 

On  attaining  his  majority,  the  Prince  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers;  but  there  was  no  debate  in 
that  session. 

The  King,  on  his  accession,  found  an  administration,  cuaractere  of 
powerfiil  from  the  possession  of  great  talents  and  the  the  principal 
combination  of  parties,  and  popular  from  uninterrupted  "^*""- 
success. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  ostensible  head  erf  ^he  Duke  of 
this  ministry,  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  government,  NewcasUe. 
was  considered  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party.    During 
a  period  of  forty-three  years  he  had  filled  high  situa- 

*  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  211. 

t  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  procure,  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  his  royal  pupil,  such  a  treatise  as  vould  convey  clear  and  comprehensive 
infannalion  on  the  subject  of  national  commerce ;  and  Dr.  Tucker,  the  learned 
and  celebrated  Dean  of  Gloucester,  >vas  requested  to  prepare  such  a  work ;  he 
engaged  in  it,  but,  for  very  judicious  reasons,  declined  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ta2^.     See  preface  to  Tu<ier*s  Four  Tr&cts,  p.  ix. 

t  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  170, 188,  255,  289. 
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CHAP.       (ions  at  court  and  in  the  cabinet.     His  princely  fortune 
'  and  extensive  influence  rendered  him  a  powerful  coad- 

jutor, and  his  uniform  zeal  in  promoting  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  endeared  him  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Whigs,  as  the  champion  of  that  cause. 
In  his  temper  he  was  fretful,  capricious,  and  jealous  of 
those  who  rivalled  his  political  ascendancy ;  this  jea^ 
lousy  had  been  restrained  by  the  superior  talents  and 
authority  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but,  on  his  retreat, 
it  became  uncontrolled,  aud  engendered  perpetual  al- 
tercations with  succeeding  ministers,   not  excepting 
even  his  own  brother,  Mr.  Pelham.     Some  pectJiari- 
ties  in  his  manner,  aud  a  want  of  method  in  the  trans- 
action of  business,  exposed  him  to  ridicule.     He  was 
trifling  and  embarrassed  in  conversation,  always  eager 
and  in  a  hurry,  imbounded  in  adulation,  and  promise 
in  promises.     His  peculiarities  of  diction,  gesture,  and 
manner,  were  unsparingly  ridiculed,  and  often  grossly 
exaggerated,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  by  writers  of  satires, 
novels,  and  &rces.     Yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pos- 
sessed great  abilities  :  he  had  a  qtdck  comprehension, 
was  a  useful  and  frequent  debater,  spoke  with  great 
animation,  vnrote  with  uncommon   facility,  and  was 
perfect  master  of  foreign  afiairs.     He  flUed  the  ofiice 
of  secretary  of  state  from  1723,  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pelham  in  1754,  when  he  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.     When  placed  at  the  head  of  afliairs,  he  was 
distracted  with  the  multiplicity  of  business :  weakness 
of  councils,  fluctuation  of  opinions,  and  deficiency  of 
spirit,    marked    his    administration.      In    1744,    he 
strengthened  himself  by  a  coalition  with  the  Tories 
and  the  Whigs  in  opposition    to    govenmient,  and 
formed   the    administration    which    was    ludicrously 
termed  the  broad^bottom.     The  discordant  parts  of  this 
motley  combination  were  principally  cemented  by  the 
conciliating  manners  of  Mr.  Pelham ;  but,  on  his  death 
in  1754,  dissentions  broke  out;  and,  after  many  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  form   a  permanent  administration 
(during  which  the  Duke  made  a  temporary  resignation 
in  November  1756,  and  continued  out  of  office  till 
July  1757),  that  cabinet  was  aiTanged  which  continued, 
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without  essential  alteration,  till  the  period  at  which       chap. 
this  history  commences.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  ' 

retained  the  control  of  domestic  affairs,  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  church ;  hut  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  * 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
committed  to  Mr»  Pitt 

This  great  statesman  commenced  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Wal*  Mr.  Pitt. 
pole,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  splendour 
and  energy  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  an  adherent  of 
Lord  Cobham ;  attached  himself  to  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  in  1737  was  appointed  groom  of  his 
bed-chamber.  He  continued  in  opposition  till  the  for- 
mation of  the  broad-bottom  ministry.  In  1746,  he 
was  nominated  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
same  year,  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  but  the  antipathy 
of  the  King,  in  consequence  of  his  acrimony  in  cen- 
suring German  measures,  overcame  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  introduce  him  into  the 
cabinet.  At  length,  the  irresistible  superiority  of  his 
talents  bore  down  every  obstacle ;  in  1767,  the  King, 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  the  ministry,  and  alarmed 
at  the  iU  success  of  the  war,  reluctandy  consented  to 
appoint  him  secretary  of  state  ;  a  situation  which, 
during  the  temporary  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, he  had  held  for  about  four  months*.  Thus 
Mr.  Pitt,  according  to  the  current  expression  of  the 
day,  "  took  the  cabinet  by  storm;"  but,  from  this  mo- 
ment. Great  Britain  assumed  a  formidable  position. 
Mr.  Pitt  relinqitished  his  (^position  to  continental 
connexions ;  constant  success  attended  him ;  his  com- 
manding eloquence,  the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  the  vigour 
of  his  ^fcertions,  together  with  the  strength  of  his  ad- 
ministration, silenced  parliamentary  oi^)osition:  the 
people  viewed  him  witii  an  admiration  bordering  on 
idolatry ;  and  George  II,  highly  gratified  at  the  prose- 
cution of  his  fiivourite  measures,  and  the  unprecedented 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  yielded,  with  impUcit  con- 
fidence, the  reins  of  government  to  his  directionf. 

•  Dec.  1756  to  April  1757- 

t  Mr.  Pitt's  character  is  displayed  by  Horace  Waljwlc,  in  his  Memoirs,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  271,  *273,  and  ^with  nnlavouzable  additioiu  in  p.  346. 
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Mr.  Pitt  was  supported  in  the  cabinet  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  who  succeeded  to  the 
influence  and  estate  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Cobham.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  parUamentary  abiUties,  and 
much  respected  and  beloved  by  his  adherents. 

Lord  Granville,  better  known  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Carteret,  was  president  of  the  council.  At  an 
early  period  of  life  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  lord 
lieutenant  of  Lreland.  Being  dismissed  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  he  joined  the  opposition  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole;  and,  on  the  resignation  of  that 
minister,  was  restored  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  became  the  favorite  of  the  King,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  After  an  inef- 
fectual struggle  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  pre- 
eminence, he  resigned  in  February  1745.  In  1751 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  coimcil,  and  retained 
that  office  tUl  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  literary  acquirements;  inde&tigable  in 
business,  of  commanding  eloquence,  and  conversant 
in  foreign  affairs.  Him,  Mr.  Pitt,  when  Lord  Chat- 
ham, characterized  as  one  whose  abilities  did  honour  to 
the  itiouse  of  Peers ;  one  who,  in  the  upper  depart^ 
ments  of  government,  had  no  equal ;  and  he  took  pride 
in  declaring,  that  from  his  patronage,  friendship,  and 
instruction,  he  owed  all  he  could  be  said  to  possess*.  To 
those  who  considered  his  eminent  capacity,  and  arrogant 
disposition,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  submitted 
to  £he  ascendancy  of  the  Pelhams,  and  accepted  a  situa^ 
tion  which,  though  more  elevated  in  di^ty,  was  of 
inferior  importance. 

Mr.  Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  was  a  friend  and 
active  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  from  his 
first  entrance  into  parliament  had  almost  imiformly 
promoted  the  measures  of  government.  Under  Mr. 
Pelham,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  secretary  at  war;  he  was  then  content  to  fill  a 
subordinate  department  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  thought  himself  enti- 
tled to  manage  that  body,  and  contended  with  Mr.  Pitt 

•  Parliamcuiary  History,  vol.  xvi,  p.  1097. 
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for  pre-emineace.  After  a  long  series  of  cabals,  he  chap. 
gained  a  momentary  ascendancy,  and  on  the  14th  of  ^' 
November,  1755,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state; 
but  in  November,  1756,  he  resigned,  and  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1757,  became  paymaster  of  the  forces.  Mr.  Fox 
was  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius,  and  active  in 
business.  His  speeches  were  replete  with  information, 
method,  and  sense ;  but  he  wanted  that  nervous  and 
irresistible  eloquence  which  characterized  Mr.  Pitt. 
His  maimers  were  concUiatory,  and  few  men  had  more 
personal  friends*. 

Several  of  the  remaming  members  of  administra- 
tion were  highly  respectable  for  talents  and  integrity ; 
amongst  whom  must  be  noticed  lord  keeper,  afterwards 
lord  chancellor,  Northington,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
lord  chamberlain,  Mr.  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, Lord  Anson,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  Lord 
Holdemess,  secretary  of  state.  Although  this  ministry 
had  for  some  years  been  connected  in  strict  political 
union,  and  co-operated  heartily  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  there  existed  among  individuals  many 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  distrust.  They  led  to  no 
immediate  consequence,  but  were  not  without  their 
mfluence  in  subsequent  unions,  separations,  and  ar- 

rangementsf. 

Although  the  advanced  age  of  George  XL  rendered       1760. 
his  decease  not  improbable,  yet  that  event  was  entirely  ^^T- 
unexpected.   He  was  afflicted  with  no  visible  or  known  death  of 
disease,  testified  no  uneasiness  of  mind  or  depression  of  ^"^  "' 
spirits,  but  shewed  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  alacrity ; 
and  firom  the  great  success  which  had  attended  his  late 
measures,  the  blaze  of  constant  victory,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  his  ministry,  perhaps  there  never  was  a  mo- 
narch whose  death  was  less  desired^. 

*  In  delineating  these  characters,  much  infonnation  has  been  derived  from 
the  Hemoin  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  from  the  personal  communications  of 
the  author  of  that  excellent  work. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Holdemess  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  28th  Norember, 
1760.     Mitchell  Papers,  British  Museum,  No.  6832,  fo.  234. 

X  See  Works  of  Lord  Orford,  yol.  v.  ^.  447.  His  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  George  11.,  toI.  ii.  p.  454,  and  his  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  vol.  iii. 
p.  453.  And  ne  relates  the  event  in  nearly  the  same  words,  but  with  a  mixture 
of  unbecoming  levity,  in  a  letter  to  G.  Montague,  Esq.    Letters  to  him,  p.  213. 
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The  King's 
address  to 
the  council. 


26th  Oct. 
King  pro- 
claimed. 


The  event  occasioned  much  consternation  at  court, 
and  the  intelligence  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
secretaries  of  state.  The  great  officers  of  the  crown 
were  convened,  and  Mr.  Pitt  repaired  to  Kew  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  to  the  new  Sovereign  his  acces- 
sion. The  King,  prepared  by  some  intimation  already 
received,  immediately  proceeded  to  London.   - 

Meanwhile  a  council,  assembled  at  Saville  House, 
was  directed  to  attend  at  Carlton  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Princess  Dowager,  where  the  King  met  them, 
and  transacted  business  of  form ;  Ke  appeared  agitated 
and  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  persons  by  whom  he 
was  surroimded ;  yet  his  conduct  gave  general  satis&c- 
tion,  and  afforded  the  presage  of  a  prudent  and  happy 
reign. 

His  address  to  the  council,  which  was  published  by 
their  request,  is  a  specimen  of  dignified  modesty  and 
unassuming  firmness :  ^^  The  loss  that  I  and  the  nation 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  King,  my  grand- 
fitther,  would  have  been  severely  felt  at  any  time ; 
but  coming  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  and  so  unex* 
pected,  it  is  by  many  circumstances  augmented,  and 
the  weight  now  fidling  on  me  much  increased :  I  feel 
my  own  msufficiency  to  support  it  as  I  wish ;  but, 
animated  by  the  tenderest  affection  for  my  native 
country,  and  depending  upon  the  advice,  experience, 
and  abilities  of  your  lordships;  on  the  support  of 
every  honest  man ;  I  enter  with  cheerftdness  into 
this  arduous  situation,  and  shall  make  it  the  business 
of  my  life  to  promote,  in  every  thing,  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  these  kingdoms,  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  constitution  in  both  church  and  state ; 
and,  as  I  mount  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expen- 
sive, but  just  and  necessary  war,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prosecute  it  in  a  manner  the  most  likely  to  bring  on 
an  honourable  and  lasting  peace,  in  concert  with  my 
allies." 
The  King,  having  been  proclaimed  in  the  usual 

The  circumstances  and  causes  of  his  death  are  fairly  and  correctly  stated  by 
Smollett,  History,  vol.  v.  p.  366. 
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fcrm  on  the  day  after  his  acceission,  held  a  council  at      chap. 
St  James's  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  his  brother,  the 


Duke  of  York,  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  were  sworn  in  as       i760. 
members*.    The  liturgy  was  also  directed  to  be  altered  ^^u^j^^  ^f 
in  those  parts  where  prayers  are  said  for  the  Royal  York  and 
Family.     These  drcumstances  in  themselves  would  not  I^Jt^iS- 
claam  any  notice,  but  some  offence  was  taken  at  the  BeUors. 
time ;  and  it  was  afterwards  a  source  of  frequent  animad- 
vereion,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Princess 
Ameha,  who  were  before  particularly  mentioned,  were 
now  only  included 'in  the  general  term,  anid  cUl  the 
Royal  Family.    This  change  was  merely  a  point  of 
etiquette,  and  not  made  in  consequence  of  any  dislike 
whicdi  the  Princess  Dowager  entertained  against  the 
Duke  and  Princess ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  became  a  medium  through  which  much 
abuse,  vented  against  the  King  and  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager, was  afterwards  rendered  agreeable  to  the  publicf. 

The  King's  friendship  for  tiie  Earl  of  Bute  led  to  cimmcter  of 
extensive  and  permanent  consequences.  John  Earl  of  ^^  ^^^' 
Bute  was  son  of  James  second  Earl  of  Bute,  by  Ann 
Campbell,  daughter  of  Archibald  first  Duke  of  Argyle. 
He  received  his  education  at  Eton ;  and  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  became  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  death  of  the 
Prince  he  retired,  and  took  nodiare  in  poUtical  trans- 
actions,  although  oft;en  consulted  by  the  Princess. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  young  Prince's  household, 

*  Tbe  early  introduction  of  Lord  Bute  to  tiie  piivy  council  has  been 
descanted  on  by  man^  writers  as  a  singular  circumstance ;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
lettBt  extraordinary :  it  was  customary  for  the  King  to  continue  his  household 
servants  in  the  same  capacities  whicn  they  held  under  him  while  Prince  <tf 
Wales ;  Lord  Bute  being  groom  of  the  stole  to  the  Prince,  was  therefore  con- 
tinaed  \j  the  King,  and  this  holder  of  thai  office  is  always  constituted  a  privy- 
counsellor. 

f  The  words  in  the  prayer  referring  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Princess 
AneliA  were  ''  The  Duke  and  Princes99i  :'*  but  the  rank  of  the  Royal  Family 
(except  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  alwi^s  stands  next  the  King,  as  Heir  Aj^parent) 
is  regulated  by  their  proximity  to  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne :  thus  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  Princess  Amelia,  as  children  of  George  II.,  took  precedence 
during  his  reign,  of  the  youngest  children  of  Prince  Frederick :  on  the  accession 
of  George  III.  their  positions  were  altered ;  the  brother  of  the  Sovereign  then 
preceded  his  uncle  in  rank :  consequently  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  retain  in 
the  prayer  the  words  "  The  Duke  and  Princesses,"  without  first  inserting  some 
wofds  equaUv  descriptive  of  the  King^s  brothers  and  sisters,  vriuch  would  have 
been  not  omy  unusual,  but  inconvenient,  and  made  the  prayer,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  peiaons,  ridiculous. 
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CHAP.      he  was  appointed  groom  of  the  stole,  and  so  continued 
^'  after  his  accession.     He  had  not  occupied  any  public 

1760.  office;  was  unacquainted  with  the  business  and  in- 
trigues of  state ;  and  although  he  possessed  an  active 
mind,  replete  with  elegant  and  abstruse  learning,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  British  con- 
stitution*, he  was  not  competent  to  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing a  future  Sovereign  in  the  practical  science  of 
governing  a  kingdom,  where  the  component  parts  of  the 
legislature  were  so  nicely  balanced,  and  their  respective 
powers  and  operations  so  strictiy  guarded.  It  could 
not  afford  ground  of  surprise  that  the  King,  young  and 
unacquainted  with  the  persons  of  those  who  formed  a 
successful  and  popular  administration,  should  place 
among  his  confidential  servants  a  nobleman  whom  he 
had  long  esteemed,  and  who  possessed  the  confidence 
and  good  opinion  of  his  parent :  it  could  not  be  a  sub- 
ject of  animadversion,  that  such  a  person  should  obtain 
a  portion  of  the  King's  regard ;  nor  would  this  circum- 
stance have  affected  the  course  of  pohtical  affairs,  had 
not  a  new  system  followed  his  introduction  into  the 
cabinet. 

The  last  two  monarchs,  being  foreigners,  and  op- 
posed by  a  native  Prince  who  had  numerous  adherents, 
as  well  among  the  people  as  in  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses,  entrusted  a  large  portion  of  their  power 
to  a  few  distinguished  families,  in  order  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  crown.  These  fiunUies,  strengthened  by 
union  and  exclusive  influence,  became  not  only  inde- 
pendent of,  but  in  many  respects  superior  to,  the 
throne.  Swayed  by  a  predilection  for  their  continental 
dominions,  the  first  two  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  incurred  severe  animadversions  fi-om  the 
members  of  opposition ;  and  the  necessity  of  firequent 
justifications  rendering  them  still  more  dependent  on 
the  leaders  of  the  ministerial  party,  reduced  them 
almost  to  a  state  of  pupilage. 


*  The  King  deriyed  from  the  conversation  of  Lord  Bute  his  principal  know, 
ledge  of  the  constitution :  and  Lord  Bute  obtained  from  Blackstone  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  while  in  MS.  and 
laid  them  before  the  Prince  for  his  instruction. 
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But  the    new  King,  being  exempt  from  foreign      chap. 
partialities,  ascending  the  throne  at  a  period  when  the 


claims  of  the  exiled  &mily  were  fallen  into  disregard,  i760. 
was  enabled  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  restraint  ^®^  ^^"* 
to  which  bis  predecessors  had  submitted.  The  Earl  ment 
of  Bute  formed  the  plan  of  breaking  the  phalanx  p^"^^- 
which  constituted  and  supported  the  ministry,  and  of 
secunng  the  independence  of  the  crown,  by  a  moderate 
exertion  of  constitutional  prerogative.  This  pbat  in 
itself  was  well  conceived,  and  necessary ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Bute  was  not  a  proper  person  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
He  was  not  connected,  either  by  blood  or  by  familiar 
intercourse,  with  the  leading  families  in  England ;  he 
was  not  versed  in  the  arts  of  popularity,  nor  used  to 
the  strusRles  of  parUamentary  opposition ;  and  his 
maimeirwere  cold,  reserved,  aAdt^^nciliating.  He 
had  not,  as  a  measure  preparatory  to  the  assumption 
of  power,  secured  an  interest  in  either  house  of 
parliament,  or  among  the  people*.  Prejudices  were 
easily  excited  against  him  as  a  native  of  Scotland ;  for 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  only  fifteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  a  rebellion  begun  in  that  country,  had  raged  in 
the  very  heart  of  I^gland,  and  he  could  only  oppose 
to  a  popular  and  triumphant  administration  and  a  long 
established  system,  such  friends  as  hope  or  interest 
might  supply,  and  the  personal  esteem  of  the  King, 
which  was  rendered  less  valuable  by  the  odium  attach^ 
to  the  name  of  favourite. 

At  his  accession,  the  King  was  exceedingly  popular ;  P^j^ianty 
his  court  was  observed  to  be  free  from  the  gloomy  stiff-  King. 
ness  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  displeased  so 
many,  and  to  which  his  polite  and  gracious  manner 
afforded  a  delightfrd  contrast;  loyal  and  affectionate 
addresses  pour^  in  from  every  part  of  the  realm,  and 
were  received  in  a  manner  which  made  the  most  ad- 
vantageous impression.  Yet,  if  the  conflicts  of  party 
were  not  immediately  commenced,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  were  only  suspended ;  and,  in  the  city  of  London, 
tokens  of  hostility  were  broadly  disclosed,  by  a  paper 

•  Lord  Orford'6  Lettexs  to  Mr.  Montague,  p.  217. 
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fixed  on  the  Boyal  Exchange,  denouncing  ^^  petticoat 
government,  a  Scotch  minister,  and  Lord  George 
Germain*." 

Parliament  met  immediately  on  the  King's  Ac- 
cessionf ;  and  after  a  short  prorogation},  to  give  time 
for  previous  arrangements,  the  King  opened  the 
session.  It  was  remarked,  tiiat  there  never  waa  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  persons  such  a  numerous  con- 
course of  all  ranks  on  any  similar  occa8ion§,  nor  such 
unanimous  testimonies  of  applause.  The  public  pre- 
possession, increased  by  the  King's  afOable  and  gracious 
demeanour,  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height  by  the 
patriotic  seutiments  contained  in  his  speech. 

He  b^an  by  expressing  his  regret  at  the  death  of 
his  grand&Lther  at  so  critical  and  difficult  a  conjuncture, 
as  he  was  the  great  support  of  that  system,  by  which 
alone  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  these  kingdoms,  could  be  preserved,  and 
gave  life  to  the  measures  conducive  to  those  important 
ends. 

After  declaring  his  reliance  on  the  affection  of  his 
people,  and  the  goodness  of  Providence,  His  Majesty 
used  these  words ;  "  Born  and  educated  in  this 
COUNTRY,  I  GLORY  IN  THE  NAME  OP  Briton  :  and  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  tngf  life  will  ever  consist  in  pro^ 
moting  the  welfare  of  a  people^  whose  loyalty  and  warm 
ajffiction  tome  I  consider  €is  the  greatest  and  mastperma^ 
nent  security  of  my  throne  \\ ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  their 
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*  Lord  Orford'8  Letters  to  Mr.  Montague,  p.  221,  225. 

t  It  met  on  Sunday,  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  of  William  IIL  the  substantial 
parts  of  which  are  re-enacted  in  one  of  Queen  Anne,  requiring  the  Parliament  to 
meet,  conrene,  and  sit,  immediately  on  the  death  of  a  SoToreign.  See  Hatsell'a 
Precedents,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  286. 

I  From  the  8th  to  the  18th  November. 

§  Mr.  Pitt  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending. 

II  After  the  draught  of  this  speech  had  been  settled  by  the  cabinet,  an  addition 
was  made  to  it  in  His  Majesty's  own  hand,  which  became  the  subject  of  some 
animadveiaon ;  it  was  compared  by  manv  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Whig  party  to 
the  concluding  part  of  the  first  speech  of  Queen  Anne,  after  her  accession.  (Sec 
Journals  and  Smollet's  Continuation  of  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  447.)  But  at  this  dis> 
tance  of  time,  when  the  question  may  be  more  impartially  considered,  and  dis- 
tinctly from  other  circumstances,  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  for  imputing 
to  the  declaration  of  the  King,  that "  bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  he 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  "  an  intention  of  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather.  In  fact,  the  origin  of  that  passage  has  been  disputed.  Some  sav  it 
was  suggested  by  Mr.   Pitt ;  some  that  it  was  composed  by  Lord  Bute  ;  while 
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"  steadiness*  in  those  principles  will  equal  the  firmness      chap. 
"of  my    invariable   resolution    to    adhere    to    and  ' 

"  strengthen  this  excellent  constitution  in  church  and  i760, 
"  state ;  and  to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolable.  The 
"  civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  loving  subjects  are 
"  equally  dear  to  me  with  the  most  valuable  preroga- 
"  tives  of  my  crown,  and,  as  the  surest  foundation  of 
"  the  whole,  and  the  best  means  to  draw  down  the 
"  divine  fevour  on  my  reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  to 
'^  countenance  and  encourage  the  practice  of  true 
"  religion  and  virtue."  ^^ 

In  the  progress  of  his  speech,  the  King  descanteo^ 
with  becoming  satisfaction,  on  the  prosperous  efibrts  of 
the  British  force  in  Canada  and  India,  and  on  the  suc- 
cessful exertion  of  the  allied  arms  in  Germany;  he 
mentioned,  in  strong  terms  of  approbation,  the  benefits 
which  the  national  commerce  had  derived  firom  the 
judicious  disposition  of  the  navy,  and  paid  a  just  and 
honorable  tribute  of  applause  to  the  valour  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  officers  and  forces  both  at  sea  and  land. 

Having  thus  completely  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
nation,  the  King  said,  '^  In  this  condition  I  have  found 
things  at  my  accession  to  the  throne  of  my  ancestors ; 
hapl^  in  Ti^  the  prosperous  part  of  it;  happier 
still  ^ould  I  have  been,  had  I  found  my  kingdoms, 
whose  true  interest  I  have  entirely  at  heart,  in  full 
peace :  but,  since  the  ambition,  injurious  encroach- 
'^  ments,  and  dangerous  designs  of  my  enemies,  ren- 
'*"  dered  the  war  both  just  and  necessary,  and  the 
generous  overture  made  last  winter  towards  a  con- 
gress for  the  pacification  has  not  yet  produced  a 
"^  suitable  return,  I  am  determined,  with  your  cheerful 
and  powerful  assistance,  to  prosecute  this  war  with 
vigour,  in  order  to  that  desirable  object,  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace.  For  this  purpose  it  is  absolutely 
incumbent  upon  us  to  be  early  prepared ;  and  I  rely 
upon  your  zeied  and  hearty  concurrence  to  support 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  my  allies,  and 


others  asiscrt,  that,  "when  the  council  met  to  settle  this  speech,  the  King  pro- 
n^mnred  it  as  his  o^vii,  and  it  was  adopted  without  reference  to  any  otlier 
authority. 
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"  to  make  ample  provision  for  carrying  on  the  war,  as 
"  the  only  means  to  bring  our  enemies  to  equitable 
"  terms  of  accommodation." 

Then  addressing  himself  separately  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  King,  after  lamenting  the  greatness  of 
the  national  burthens,  expressed  his  reliance  on  them 
to  provide  adequate  supplies,  and  to  make  a  proper 
provision  for  supporting  the  civil  government  with 
honour  and  dignity. 

In  conclusion.  His  Majesty  reminded  both  houses 
that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  them,  and  in- 
voked a  due  regard  to  their  own  reputation,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Protestant  interest.  He  reconmien- 
ded  vigour,  unanimity,  and  dispatch,  as  the  best  means 
of  frustrating  the  ambitious  and  destructive  views  of 
his  enemies ;  and  added,  ^^  In  this  expectation  I  am  the 
"  more  encouraged  by  a  pleasing  circumstance,  which 
"  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  omens  of 
my  reign.  That  happy  extinction  of  divisions,  and 
that  imion  and  good  harmony,  which  continue  to 
prevail  among  my  subjects,  afford  me  the  most  agree- 
"  able  prospect.  The  natural  disposition  and  widi  of 
my  heart  are  to  cement  and  promote  them ;  and  I 
promise  myself  that  nothing  will  arise  on  your  part 
to  interrupt  or  disturb  a  situation  so  essential  to  the 
"  true  and  lasting  feUcity  of  this  great  people." 

The  sentiments  contained  in  this  speech  were  no 
less  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large  than  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses.  The  King's  youth,  dignity  of 
deportment,  and  propriety  of  enimdation,  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction ;  and  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  speeches  from  the  throne  in  the  former 
reign,  were  relieved  and  gratified  by  hearing  His 
Majesty  deliver  himself  in  all  the  purity  of  !l^iglish 
pronunciation. 

Loyal  addresses  were  unanimously  voted  in  both 
houses*,  and  the  commons  exceeded  the  ordinary  mani- 

*  The  following  expression  in  the  address  of  the  Lords  was  peculiarly  elegant 
and  happy :  "  We  axe  penetrated  with  the  condescending  and  endearing  manner 
"  in  which  Your  Majesty  has  expressed  your  satisfaction  in  having  received  your 
"  birth  and  education  among  us.  What  a  lustre  does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of 
'*  Briton,  when  you,  Sire,  are  pleased  to  esteem  it  among  your  glories  !*' 
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festations  of  attachment  by  presenting  a  second  address,      chap. 
QvjmkJTig  Sis  Majesty  for  the  gracious  manner  in  which 


^e  leceived  the  first.  •  1760. 

TYie  prmcipal  business  transacted  in  this  session 
idated  to  the  civil  list,  and  to  the  suppUes*. 

The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  eight  hundred  thousand  ^"^^^ 
pounds,  the  King  having  signified  his  consent    that 
well  dispodtion  might  be  made  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown,  as  should  best  conduce  to  utility 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  pubHc. 

The  supplies  amounted  to  nineteen  miUions  six  SuppUes. 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  himdred  and  nine- 
teen poimds,  to  pay  the  interest  of  which  several  taxes 
were  continued,  and  a  new  duty  of  three  shillings  per 
barrel  imposed  on  beer  and  ale. 

On  granting  new  commissions  to  the  judges,  the        i76i. 
tenure  of  their  office  fell  under  consideration.  The  King,  j^^made 
anxious  to  insure  their  independence  and  uprightness,  permanent 
reconunended,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  securing  the  enjoyment  of 
their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstand- 
ing the  demise  oi  the  crown;  and  requested  that  he  And  their 
might  be  enabled  to  grant  proper  salaries  to  be  abso-  S^^.*^" 
lutely  secured  to  them  during  ^e  continuance  of  their 
cx>mmissions.     This  wise  and  patriotic  suggestion  was 
received  with  merited  attention ;  and  an  act  passed,  fiilly 
providing  for  the  important  objects  of  His  Majesty's 
recommendationt. 

When  the  end  of  the  sessions  approached,  Mr.  isth  March. 
Onslow,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  filled  the  SnS^w 
situation  of  speaker,  with  unshaken  integrity,  signified  retires, 
his  determmation  to  retire :  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously  carried,  and  an  address  presented,  requesting 
the  King  to  confer  on  him  some  signal  mark  of  favour. 
A  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  was  accordingly  with  a  pen- 
seized  on  Mr.  Onslow,  with  benefit  of  survivorship  to  ^^^^^^ 

*  No  act  of  grace  was  proposed,  but  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  insol- 
▼ent  debtors,  in  which  was  a  permanent  clause,  compelling  them  to  subscribe, 
on  the  requisition  of  any  creditor,  a  schedule  of  their  effects,  and  upon  doing  so, 
and  giring  them  np,  th^  were  to  be  discharged,  lliis  provision  was  dictated  by 
bnmanity,  but  its  regulations  were  so  much  abused,  that  it  was  soon  repealed. 

t  Blackatone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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his  son.  This  testimony  of  r^ard  to  experienced 
merits  and  long  services,  was  extremely  agreeahle  to 
the  public ;  and  the  common  council  of  London  com- 
plimented the  late  speaker  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  a  gold  box. 

The  pubUc  business  having  been  performed  with 
perfect  unanimity,  the  King  closed  the  session,  and 
the  parliament  was  immediately  dissolved*. 

Up  to  this  period,  great  predilection  for  the  King 
was  evinced  both  at  home  and  abroad.  "  Happy  the 
nation,"  the  people  of  Prussia  observed  on  readmg  the 
King's  speech,  "  destined  to  be  governed  by  such  a 
"  Prince,  for  from  such  an  outsetting  every  thing  may 
"  be  expected.  It  is  not  only  a  cordial,  but  a  cure  for 
"  despairf."  To  his  demeanour  and  talents  for  busi- 
ness, testimony  is  borne  by  one  of  his  ministers  in  a 
confidential  communication.  "  Our  young  man,"  he 
8ay8,  "  shews  great  attention  to  his  affairs,  and  an 
"  earnest  desire  of  bemg  truly  informed  of  the  state  of 
^^  them.  He  is  patient  and  diligent  in  business,  and 
"  gives  evident  marks  of  perspicuity  and  good  sense. 
^^  There  is  a  grace  and  affability  in  his  manner  that  is 
"  vastly  engaging,  and  which  is  properly  tempered  with 
"  a  becoming  dignity  of  representation.  I  protest  to 
"  you,  this  picture  is  drawn  without  the  least  flattery, 
and  rather  under  than  over  the  markj." 


ti 


*  No  memorials  are  preserved  uf  debates  in  this  session ;  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  is  derived  from  the  history  and  proceedings  of  Parliament  pub- 
lished by  Debrett;  the  Parliamentary  Histoxy,  vol.  zv. ;  and  from  the  Journals. 

t  Mitchell  Papers,  vol.  v.  No.  201,  p.  148. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Holdemesse  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  28th  Nov.  1760, 
same  collection.  No.  6832,  fo.  234.  In  support  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Lord  Holdemesse,  may  be  cited  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  and  Lord  Banington, 
in  letters  to  the  same  minister.  "  The  young  monarch,"  Sir  Joseph  observes 
(3d  Jan.  1761),  "  has  ascended  the  throne  in  the  happiest  era  of  the  Britisli 
**  nation.  The  first  of  his  family  bom  in  England ;  in  the  prime  of  life ;  with 
'*  a  good  constitution,  and  with  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects.  He  has  many 
"  amiable  and  virtuous  qualities;  is  rather  timid,  but  since  his  accession,  I  am 
"  told,  he  represents  well,  and  spoke  his  speech  with  great  grace  and  dignity." 

"  Nothing,"  says  Lord  Harrington  (5th  Jan.  1761),  "  can  be  more  amiable, 
"  more  virtuous,  better  disposed,  than  our  present  monarch.  He  applies  him- 
"  self  thoroughly  to  his  affairs ;  he  understands  them  in  an  astonishmg  degree. 
'*  His  faculties  seem  to  me  equal  to  his  good  intentions,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  or  satisfactory  than  doing  business  with  him.  A  most  uncommon 
attention,  a  quick  and  just  conception,  great  mildness,  great  civility,,  which 
takes  nothing  from  his  dignity ;  caution  and  firmness  axe  conspicuous  in  the 
"  highest  degree,  and  I  really  think  none  of  them  are  over  or  under  done." 
Mitchell  Papers,  Book  6834,  fo.  27  and  145. 
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Althoogh,  in  the  declaratioii  to  the  council  at  his      chap. 
accession,  and  in  his  subsequent  speeches  at  the  meet- 


ing and  prorogation  of  parUament,  the  King  expressed        i76i. 
a  detennination  to  prosecute  the  war,  it  was  his  first  J^^^^' 
and  most  earnest  wish  to  restore  to  his  subjects  the  peace. 
blessings  of  peace*.     The  paragraph  in  the  declara- 
tion to  council  referring  to  the  war,  was  not  origm^lly 
expressed  in  such  a  forcible  manner ;  but  an  alteration 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  which  implied  a  decided  appro- 
bation of  the  German  measures,  instead  of  mentioning 
them,   as  the  King  intended,  in  terms  of  coldnessf. 
The  King  was  thus  induced  to  give  up  his  own  opinion, 
and   renewed  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  similar  to  those  concluded  by  George  II.  J 

The  energy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  celebrity  of  the  King  ^^'^^P^^ 
of  Prussia,  the  success  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  in-  ^e  war. 
creasing  glories  of  the  British  arms,  and  the  depression 
of  the  French  power,  contributed  to  render  the  war 
in  the  highest  degree  popular;  yet  many  poUticians 
apprehended  fittal  consequences  from  its  continuance, 
even  should  success  attend  the  allied  arms. 

They  blamed  the  project  of  carrying  on  a  German,  Argaments 
instead  of  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  colonial  war,  •s*"*^  ^*- 
which  was  best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  this  country, 
and  in  which  we  were  always  superior  to  our  enemies. 
France,  they  said,  could  prosecute  the  contest  in  Ger- 
many for  ten  years,  without  increasing  her  debt  five 
millions  sterling,  while  we  could  not  carry  it  on  for 
the  same  period,  without  increasing  ours  upwards  of 
fifty  millions ;  and  all  the  advantages  which  might  be 
gained  over  France,  would  not  compensate  for  such 
an  enormous  expenditure.  They  treated  the  popular 
enthusiasm  for  a  German  war  as  a  dangerous  delusion. 
The  merchants,  who  greatly  contributed  to  raise  it, 
particularly  in  London,  were  interested;  but  the  land- 
holders suffered.  The  glory  and  advantage  of  sweep- 
ing the  sea,  cost  the  land  four  or  five  millions  a  year. 
They  suggested,  that  when  the  merchants  should  lose 

*  The  King's  speech  to  Parliament,  Not.  1763. 
f  From  a  memorandum  by  Lord  Melcombe. 
X  This  treaty  was  signed  12th  December,  1760. 
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CHAP,      fl^e  advantage  of  contracts  and  fumishments,  they  would 
'         repent  of  their  alacrity,  and  wish  they  had  used  their 
1761.       interest  in  inducing  government  to  desist,  when  the 
national  honour  was  vindicated,  and  the  national  pos- 
sessions secured*. 

The  press,  too,  uttered  without  reserve  the  same 
sentiments.  The  absurdity  of  the  manner  of  warfiaure 
which  this  country  had  adopted  was  exposed  in  striking 
colours.  It  was  asserted,  that,  by  making  Germany 
the  seat  of  hostility,  France  could  ruin  this  country, 
without  materially  injuring  herself  The  quarrels  of 
any  two  states  of  Europe,  for  whatever  cause,  were 
always  fiivourable  to  the  interested  and  ambitious 
views  of  the  French,  who  would  espouse  the  weaker 
side  with  a  partial  exertion  of  strength,  increasing 
their  efforts  in  proportion  as  other  countries  fiivoured 
the  opposed  cause.  The  military  force  of  France  was 
alleged  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  power  in 
Europe;  and  by  her  address  in  confining  the  war  to 
Germany,  England,  who  was  her  only  opponent,  was 
reduced  to  fight  at  an  immense  expense,  in  a  country, 
where  victory  itself,  while  it  weakened  and  dispirited 
the  friendly  natives,  could  never  distress  the  French; 
they  only  retired,  after  defeat,  to  their  own  frontier, 
whither  we  durst  not  follow  them,  and  always  returned 
to  the  next  campaign  with  a  force  superior  to  all  the 
efforts  of  British  gold,  and  German  exertion.  Nor 
were  our  efforts  really  beneficial  to  the  Protestant 
interest,  which,  in  fact,  was  not  endangered.  The 
defence  of  Hanover  was  alleged  to  be  a  ftitile  pretence 
for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Germany;  the  French 
could  not  annex  it  to  their  dominions,  without  taking 
possession  of  several  other  electorates,  which  the  con- 
stitution of  Europe  would  not  permit ;  and  even  if  they 
entertained  such  a  scheme,  the  way  for  England  to 
oppose  it  was  not  by  sending  armies  to  Germany,  but 
by  turning  to  the  utmost  advantage  her  decided  naval 
superiority ;  thus  she  might  obtain  possession  of  the 
French  West  India  islands,  and  hold  them  as  a  deposit 
or  guaranty  for  the  security  of  Hanover. 

*  These  sentiments  are  amply  detailed  in  Lord  Melcombe's  Correspondence. 
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The  subsidy  or  tribute  to  the  King  of  Prussia  was      chap. 
represented  in  a  most  injurious  light :  he  received  six  ' 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  fight  his  i76i. 
own  battles,  whilst  England  was  bound  to  defend  him 
without  the  slightest  stipulation  on  his  part.  This 
was  contrasted  with  the  important  and  valuable  assist- 
ance which  King  WiUiam  had  prudently  secured 
against  France,  fi*om  the  most  considerable  powers  of 
Europe,  for  a  less  sum  than  was  now  paid  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  alone*. 

Such  were  the  opinions  professed  in  private,  and  The  King»8 
patronized  in  public,  by  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  his  Sdnterest- 
adherents.  The  King  had,  firom  his  infimcy,  been  e<in««- 
accustomed  to  hear  the  conneidon  of  this  country  with 
Germany  condemned  and  reviled  by  men  who  were 
considered  eminently  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic. 
He  had  so  little  attachment  for  his  German  dominions, 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  being  induced  to 
abandon  the  defence  of  them,  that  the  money  hitherto 
uselessly  lavished  on  that  object  might  be  employed  in 
distressing  the  French  in  other  quarters,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  them  to  make  peace.  A  proposal 
so  flattering  to  the  prejudices  of  Englishmen,  it  was 
supposed  would  confer  extensive  and  permanent  popu- 
lanty  on  those  who  should  have  the  virtue  to  recom- 
mend,  and  the  interest  to  enforce  it ;  and  some  jea. 
lousy  was  entertained,  lest  the  ministry,  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  war,  should  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  power  and  popularity  after  a  peace,  by 
being  the  first  to  adopt  the  planf. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  become  a  Mr.  put 

^»  ■9    A     _£•      '  1  1*4      /'/*         •  tf*!  •      zealous  in 

candidate  for  mcreased  popularity  (if  an  mcrease  of  his  prosecuting 
popidarity  was  possible)  on  such  terms.     He  had  con-  ^  ^^"• 
certed  the  war  on  a  system  suggested  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  improved  by  himself,  and  fiilly  sanctioned  by 
Greoi^  n.,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  competent 

*  ConsidentioiiB  on  the  present  Gennan  war,  by  I.  Mauduit,  Esq.  This  pro- 
duction was  generally  read,  and  the  author  afterwards  received  a  pension. 
HisUnj  of  the  late  Muority,  p.  13. 

f  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  422 ;  and  the  same  sentiments  are  more  fully 
cxprened  and  enforced  in  apaper  of  Lord  Melcombe's,  dated  16th  January,  1761^ 
and  eadoned  "  Paper  read  to  Ix>rd  Bute." 
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CHAP. 
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1761. 


Tumultuous 
disposition 
of  the 
populace. 


2d  Feb. 


judge  of  military  matters.  The  success  of  the  allied 
arms  had  hitherto  silenced  opposition,  and  excited 
universal  admiration;  and  France  was  so  enfeebled 
and  humbled,  that  her  fiirther  efforts  were  not  con- 
sidered objects  of  dread.  The  people,  amused  by  the 
splendid  exhibitions  attendant  on  victory,  and  flattered 
by  the  merited  encomiums  bestowed  on  the  valour  and 
hberality  of  the  country,  disregarded  the  load  of  debt 
created  by  the  war,  and  despised  the  accumulation  of 
taxes.  The  capital,  which  by  its  exertions  and  cla.- 
mours  generally  gives  a  political  bias  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  was  implicitly  devoted  to  the  minister,  and 
he  was  so  far  from  entertaining  a  notion  of  abandoning 
the  continent,  that  the  friends  of  that  project  pro- 
nounced him  more  mad  than  ever*. 

On  his  accession,  the  King  had  received  all  his 
grand&ther's  ministers  most  graciously,  and  pressed 
itiem  to  continue  in  his  service.  Some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  were  inclined  to 
retire ;  but  they  were  persuaded  by  the  great  body  of 
the  Whigs  to  remain  in  office.  They  consented ;  but 
still  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  an  object  of  jealousy,  and 
his  conduct  was  vigilantly  scrutinizedt*  As  he  was 
expected  soon  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  ministry,  many 
efforts  were  made  to  inflame  the  national  prejudice 
against  the  Scots,  and  the  people  were  taught  to 
beUeve  that  every  unpopular  act  was  the  result  of  his 
advice.  The  King  had  not  completed  the  fourth 
month  of  his  reign,  when  the  ungovernable  and  licen- 
tious spirit  of  the  mob  was  displayed  in  a  riot  while  he 
was  at  the  play-house ;  the  tax  on  beer  was  imputed  to 


*  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  427. 

t  ^  subject  of  successful  invectiTe  and  peimanent  misrepresentation  arose 
in  the  gift  of  the  langcnhip  of  Ridimond  Park  to  Lord  Bute.  This  office  ivms 
held  by  the  Princess  Amelia ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  the  gratification  of 
the  favouiite,  and  the  mortification  of  the  Princess,  were  equal  motires  for  the 
change;  but,  in  fact,  tbe  Princess  held  the  appointment /or  A^&y>,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  deprived  of  it  but  by  her  own  consent.  The  Princess  at  first 
proposed  to  make  Richmond  her  principal  residence,  and  the  great  stone  lodge 
WHS  directed  to  be  prepared  and  enlai^fed  for  that  purpose ;  but  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  a  decision  at  law  was  made  contrary  to  her  wishes,  relative  to 
a  right  of  stopping  the  foot-way;  she  then  became  disgusted,  suspended  the 
execution  of  her  orders,  and,  on  receiving  an  ample  ec^uivalent,  cheerfully 
resigned  an  appointment  which  no  longer  gratified  her  imagination,  except  as  an 
object  of  emolument. 
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Loid  Bute,  and  this  was  their  mode  of  expressing  dis-      chap. 
approbation*. 


Whatever  efforts  might  be  made  in  the  way  of       nei. 
popular  clamour,  it  was  obvious  that  Lord  Bute  could 
not  long  remain  without  official  employment,  and  he 
removed  some  obstacles  to  his  advancement  by  judi- 
cious arrangements*    He  met  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with 
whom  he  had  an  old  misunderstanding,  and  in  one  hour 
an  explanation  adjusted  their  differencesf .     He  also 
settled  measures  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  acceptance  of 
office  was  agreed  on;]:.    The  retirement  of  Lord  Holder- 
nesse  was  the  means  by  which  Lord  Bute  acquired  the  March  25t]i. 
place  of  secretary  of  state.     The  measure  appears  to  Loid  Bute 
have  been  arranged  with  considerable  art  and  dupU-  J^***^  ^^ 
city ;  but  Lord  Holdemesse  did  not  complain ;  he  was 
gratified  with  a  pension,  and  a  grant  in  reversion  of  the 
wardenship  of  the  cinque  ports^.     Mr.  Legge  was  also  chan^  in 
dismissed  from  the  chancellorstiip  of  the  Exchequer,     ®  "^»^^*«*^- 
and  his  office  given  to  Lord  Bamngton,  who  accepted 
it  on  the  earnest  soUcitation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle||. 
Several  other  removals  and  advancements  of  less  im- 
portance were  made,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  dis- 
gusted with  a  military  promotion  which  he  considered 
injurious  to  his  brother.  Lord  George  Lennox,  resigned 
the  post  of  lord  of  the  bed-chamber**. 

Li  making  this  acquisition  of  power,  the  friends  of 
Lord  Bute,  who  understood  the  true  position  of  pubUc 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Hexham.  (9fh  March)  evinced  a  m<ffe  formidable  dis- 
position to  tamult ;  on  the  baUotting  for  mUitia-men,  they  assembled  in  such 
numbers,  and  committed  such  excesses,  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  the 
nilitaiy ;  and  a  fecial  commission  having  be«a  afterwards  issued,  seyerai  of  the 
rioters  were  tried,  and  one  executed. 

t  Letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  Sir  Andrew  llitchell.  Papers,  Book  6834, 
fo.27. 

I  Same  CoUection,  Book  6839,  fo.  215. 

I  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  416. 

I  P<diticai  Life  of  Lord  Banington  p.  69. 

**  II  is  asserted  in  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  p.  417,  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, after  speaking  jiisrespectfully  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  Scotch  nation,  had 
solicited  the  bed-chamber.  The  Duke  has  denied  these  £Bu;ts  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  same  work  (p.  500).  The  tsiansaction,  in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed, 
reflects  no  disgrace  either  on  the  Duke  or  Lord  Bute.  If  we  refuse  Lord  Bute 
credit  for  magnanimity  in  favoring  the  Duke*s  wishes,  after  he  had  spoken  dis- 
reqiectfully  of  him  and  his  counliy,  it  appears  at  least  that  he  did  not  oppose 
thean,  although  his  Grace  had  declared  his  unwillingness  to  connect  himself  with 
any  minislcy.  The  Duke's  resignation,  iu  complimont  to  the  feelings  of  his 
brother,  was  spirited  and  proper. 
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CHAP,      affairs,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  acted 
'  rather  a  hold  and  generous  than  a  prudent  part,  quit- 

1761.  ting  a  secure  haven  for  a  turbulent  and  tempestuous 
sea ;  but  he  was  deluded  by  interested  individuals  into 
a  beUef  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  esteem,  and  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
declining.  They  strongly  represented  to  him  that  he 
was  bound  by  every  motive,  public  and  private,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  government*,  and  he  yielded  to 
suggestions  according%dth  his  vie^s  of  weakening  the 
party,  which,  in  his  judgment,  maintained  a  dangerous 
ascendancy.  Even  they  who  did  not  believe  tlmt  his 
popularity  would  supersede  that  of  the  long-established 
favourite,  thought  that  the  public  must  be  gainers ; 
for  so  long  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  acted  in  concert,  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  could  meet  no  obstructionf . 

The  prorogation  and  dissolution  of  parliament 
were  delayed,  to  afford  time  for  Lord  Bute  to  make  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  strengthen  his  interest :  but 
when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  prevailed  upon  to 
remain  in  office,  he  was  promised  the  direction  of  the 
new  elections,  with  all  the  other  influence  he  had  for- 
merly enjoyed.  Measures  had  been  accordingly  taken 
with  so  much  alacrity  and  effect,  that  the  influence 
Lord  Bute  expected  to  derive  from  the  Ejng's  con- 
fidence was  engrossed  by  others,  who  had  taken  their 
measures  unknown  even  to  the  King  himself.  He  was 
early  apprised  of  this,  and  cautioned  against  it;  yet  he 
took  no  measures  to  counteract  those  ministers  who 
were  resolved  to  secure  parliamentary  adherents  by 
means  of  government  interest,  but  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  crownj:.     It  became  a  fashion  to  say  that 

*  Lord  Melcombe'fi  Diary,  p.  416 ;  and  his  letters  to  Lord  Bute,  pauim, 
t  Letter  from  Mr.  Symmer  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  17th  March,  1761 ; 
Papers,  Book  6839,  fo.  215. 

t  Lord  Melcombe'8  Diary,  p.  432.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Bnte,  dated  the 
26th  November,  1760,  Lord  Melcombe,  after  expressing  his  zeal  for  the  King's 
senrioe,  and  anxiety  to  see  him  entirely  independent,  says,  "  It  is  not  my  wish 
**  that  his  Majesty  should  interpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  where  the  interest  is 
"  in  any  private  gentleman,  as  such ;  but  during  the  two  last  reigns,  a  set  of 
"  undertakers  have  fanned  the  power  of  the  crown  at  a  price  certain ;  and, 
"  under  colour  of  making  themselves  responsible  for  the  whole,  have  taken  the 
*'  sole  direction  of  the  rc^al  interest  and  influence  into  their  own  hands,  and 
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the  new   parliament  would  be  of  the  peoples'  own  chap. 
choosing :  a  specious  tenn,  under  which  it  was  fore-  ' 

seen  that  new  difficulties  would  arise,  and  new  cabals  i76i. 
would  be  engenderedf . 

"  applied  it  to  their  own  creatures,  without  oonsalting  the  crown,  or  leaTing  any 
'*  room  for  the  royal  nomination  or  direction.  This  should  be  prerented  before 
"  any  pretence  of  promise  can  be  made,"  &c. 

t  Letters  fiEom  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  already  refeiied  to. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND, 

1761. 


CHAP. 

n. 

1761. 


State  of 
Prance. 


State  of  the  belligerent  powers. — France. — Poland. — Kussia. 
— Austria. — State  of  the  King  of  Portugal. — Congress  pro- 
posed.— Progress  of  the  campaign. — Capture  of  Schweidnitz 
by  the  Austrians.— Battle  of  Fillingshausen. — Capture  of 
Belleifile. — Address  of  the  City  of  London. — Capture  of 
Dominica. — Seduction  of  the  Cherokees. — War  in  India. — 
Capture  of  Mihie.  —  Invasion  of  Bengal  by  the  Shah 
Zaddah. — His  defeat. — Exploits  of  d'Estaing. — Tranquillity 
of  Great  Britain. — The  King's  marriage. — Coronation. — 
Negotiations  for  peace  with  France.  Terms  proposed  by 
the  French. — ^They  introduce  the  discussion  of  Spanish 
affairs. — Spirited  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt. — Answer  to  the 
French  propositions. — Family  compact  signed. — Mr.  Pitt's 
instructions  to  Lord  Bristol^  ambassador  at  Madrid. — Lord 
Bristol's  explanations  with  the  Spanish  secretary  of  state. — 
Mr.  Pitt  proposes  to  declare  war  against  Spain. — He  and 
Lord  Temple  determine  to  resign. — Observations. — Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation. — Gracious  behaviour  of  the  King. — ^Mr. 
Pitt  receives  a  pension. — Lord  Bute  considered  at  the  head 
of  the  administration. — His  sentiments  on  Mr.  Pitt's  resig- 
nation.— Popular  opinions  on  Lord  Bute  and  Mr.  Pitt. — 
Their  reception  in  the  City. — Meeting  of  Parliament — 
The  Queen's  dowry  settled. — Becess. 

If  peace  was  desirable  to  the  English  nation,  it 
waB  still  more  so  to  all  the  other  beUigerent  powers, 
except  the  Empress  Queen.  France  severely  felt  the 
miseries  of  unsuccess&l  war&re,  and  was  fallen,  from 
an  alarming  state  of  power  and  greatness,  into  one  of 
poverty  and  impotence.  Her  nuUtary  operations  had 
been  unfortunate  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  the 
merchants  and  planters  had,  for  more  than  two  years, 
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ceased  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  few  colonial      chap. 
possessions    which    yet  remained;    she  was  without         "' 


trade,  and  i?vithout  credit ;  stopping  payments,  return-       i76i. 
^  bills  protested,  and  in  every  respect  a  bankrupt 
^on*  ;  tlie  King,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  no- 
l)ility  and  clergy,  were  imder  the  necessity  of  sending 
their  plate  to  the  mint,  to  furnish  specie  for  immediate 
use.     Tlie  aUiance  with  Maria  Theresa  had  ceased  to 
be  popular ;  and  the  nation,  feeling  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  loudly  complained  of  a  system  which  involved 
them  in  misery,  merely  to  benefit  the  house  of  Austria, 
their   ai^cient,  hereditary  enemy.     Yet  any  general 
concludon,  drawn  from  these  appearances,  that  the 
French  must  be  driven  to  seek  peace  on  dishonorable 
terms,  could  not  £Edl  to  be  erroneous.     The  proud 
spirit  of  independence  which  distinguishes  that  nation 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  mean  or  degrading  ad- 
vances ;  and  if  their  government  was  obliged  to  avow 
circumstances  which  could  not  be  concealed,  still  they 
always  declared  themselves  able  and  ready  to  meet  the 
expenses  and  contingencies  of  another  campaign ;  and, 
alliiough  they  did  not  disguise  a  desire  of  peace,  they 
always  maintained  the  sentiments  worthy  of  a  nation 
which  could  be  poor  without  degrading  hxunbleness, 
and  could  desire  peace  without  condescending  to  im- 
plore itf. 

Early  in  this  year,  Louis  XV.  declared  to  his  allies, 
that  Fiance,  having  for  four  years,  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers,  prosecuted  the  war  ia  hopes  of  ruining 
the  King  of  Frussja,  but  without  success,  was  severely 
injured  by  the  enmrmous  expenses  of  the  contest.  He 
represented,  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  would  com- 
plete the  devastation  of  Germany ;  and  advised  the 
other  powers  to  renoimce  their  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment, and  concur  in  the  re^stablishment  of  peace. 

The  same  declaration  was  made,  in  terms  still  Sweden. 
stronger,  at  Stockholm,  where  the  French  £etction  in 
the  senate  had  been  vigorously  attacked  by  the  court 
party,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that,  in  another 

•  Letter  to  Two  Great  Men. 

t  Letter  Irom  Sir  Joseph  Yodce  to  Mr.  Mitchell  already  quoted. 
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Poland. 


Russia. 


campaign,  Sweden   would   no   longer  be  numbered 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Kmg  of  Prussia. 

The  King  of  Poland,  tired  of  a  destructive  war, 
listened  with  satisfaction  to  intimations  of  peace,  and 
hoped  by  negotiation  to  obtain  some  indenudty  for 
his  losses. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  whom  pride  and 
the  argimients  of  her  counsellors  alone  induced  to 
continue  at  war,  was  not  averse  to  a  pacification,  as  it 
would  leave   her   to  the  enjoyment  of  that  repose 
which  now  constituted  her  greatest  pleasure.     She  en- 
tertained an  inveterate  animosity  against  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  but  still  hopes,  however  vague  and  feeble, 
were  entertained  of  detaching  her  from  the  grand  al- 
liance.     The  means  by  which  Frederick  proposed  to 
achieve  this  important  object  are  characteristic  of  his 
sanguine  temper,  and  of  the  &ciUty  with  which  he 
could  employ  engines  apparently  feeble  and  insignifi- 
cant in  the  furtherance  of  great  designs.     A  private 
individual,  named  Badenhaupt,  residing  at  Berlm,  had 
a  brother  living  at  Petersburg,  a  physician,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Peter  Schuwalow;  the  brother  from  Berlin 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Russian  capital,  under  pretence 
of  a  mere  fraternal  visit,  but,  in  reality,  to  discover, 
through  his  brother's  means,  whether,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Schuwalow,  a  separate  negotiation  might  not 
be  attempted.     As  the  English  government  had  always 
been  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  this  separate  peace 
established,  and  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  offered  to 
remit  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  judiciously  dis- 
tributed in  largesses,  no  hesitation  was  felt  by  Sir  An- 
drew Mitchell,  the  English  minister  at  the  Prussian 
court,  in  giving,  at  the  King  of  Prussia's  request,  let- 
ters,    introducing    Badenhaupt    to    Mr.    Keith,  our 
minister  in  Russia,  accompanied  with  instructions  to 
intimate,  that  if  the  court  of  Russia  was  desirous  of 
making  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  the  Nieper,  it  would 
more  easily  be  effected  by  making  a  separate  peace 
with  Prussia,  than  by*  the  aid  of  Austria,  and  that  a 
separate  peace  would  be  more  conducive  to  that  end 
than  a  general  one,  in  the  negotiation  for  which,  such 
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a  pToposition  would  not  be  well  received*.    The  at-      chap. 
tempt  was  not  attended  with  success.  ' 

Other  attempts  at  pacific  negotiation  were  made,       nei. 
or  instigated  by  the  Kmg  of  Prussia,  whose  situation  |***«  ^J  *^® 
rendered  it  highly  necessary  for  him  to  extricate  him-  p^^. 
self,  if  possible,  from  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.     The  momentary  gleam  thrown  over  his 
arms  by  the  battle  of  Torgauf  had  not  the  appearance 
or  the  promise  of  a  brightened  day,  but  left  the  horizon 
enveloped  in  clouds,  which  threatened  him  with  de- 
struction.    The  recovery  of  Saxony,  the  successes  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  increased  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers,  could  neither  avert  or  palliate  the  h(»Tors 
of  his  position.      His   enemies,  although  enfeebled, 
were  not  as  he  was  apparently,  exhausted.     Men, 
stores,  and  money  were  alike  deficient.     His  struggles, 
even  his  victories,  had  made  dreadful  havoc  in  his 
armies;  and  the  limited  population  of  his  dominions 
did  not  afford  him  the  means  of  recruiting,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  most  violent  measures.     De- 
serters,  prbonersj,  peaaaats,  and  even  boys  of  tender 
age,  as  low  as  fourteen  years,  without  regard  to  family 
or  station,  were  compelled  to  augment  Ins  ranks ;  and 
his  wants  were  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  se-  * 
verest  acts  of  military  extortion.     With  all  his  efforts, 
it  was  obvious  that  his  next  campaign,  if  he  were 
doomed  to  enter  upon  it,  must  be  entirely  defensive ; 
self-preservation  must  be  his  aim,  without  any  hope  of 
acquisition. 


His  endeavours  to  negotiate  with  Russia  arose  from  1760. 
these  circumstances :  his  ministers  in  London,  Messrs.  hu  propo- 
Knyphausen  and  Michel,  laid  before  Lord  Holder-  sais  for  peace. 


*  Letters  from  tlie  King  of  Pnusia  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  11  th  December, 
1761,  and  12th  Febniaiy,I76I;  MitchellPapers,  6843,  fo.  162  and  169,  and 
from  Eichel  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  6847,  fo.  90. 

t  Smollett,  Yol.  Y.  p.  353 ;  Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederick  II.  vol.  ii.  p. 
224,  et  seoq. 

X  Of  ue  manner  in  which  the  service  of  prisoners  was  secured,  an  anecdote 
is  related  bj  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Papers,  No.  265,  fo.  186,  21st  March,  1761 : 
"  GenerU  Seckendorff  having  taken  a  hundred  and  fifty  German  troops,  among 
whom  were  four  officers ;  Well,  said  the  King,  there  are  four  prisoners,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  recruits."  The  men  were  indiscriminately  incorporated 
into  different  regiments*  without  even  the  formality  of  asking  their  consent." 
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CHAP,      nesse  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  pacification,  which  met 
the  immediate  approbation  of  government,  tending 


1761.  either  to  a  general  pacification  or  to  arrangements 
which  would  moderate  the  ambition  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Petersburgh,  or  at  least  diminish  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  Frederick  was  beset.  An  attempt 
at  a  general  peace,  it  was  suggested,  might  be  made, 
consistently  with  the  terms  of  a  declaration  made  by 
England  and  Russia  in  the  preceding  year* ;  but,  as 
past  experience  had  proved  that  delay  and  uncertainty 
might  alter  such  a  proceeding,  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  act  wisely  in  endeavouring  at  Petersburgh  to 
effect  a  separate  peace ;  or  he  might  try  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Saxony  to  ascertain  what  would  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  one,  or  produce  an  arrimgement  with 
the  other.  But,  as  it  might  happen  that  a  separate  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Fiance  might  take  place, 
which  would  totally  change  the  nature  of  the  war  in 
Germany,  it  was  required  to  know,  what  pecuniary 
assistance,  including  his  present  subsidy,  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  require  to  maintain  the  German  troops 
which  might  come  into  his  pay.  In  the  correspond- 
ence which  ensued,  the  King  of  Prussia  affected  to 
•  consider,  that  in  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  a  separate 
peace,  he  was  lending  hmiself  to  the  views  of  England, 
although  it  was  shown  that  all  such  propositions  ori- 
ginated with  himself,  and  were  for  his  sole  benefit ; 
and,  as  a  compensation  for  consenting  to  such  a  treaty, 
he  required  that  England  should  engage  for  his  assist- 
ance all  the  German  troops  acting  in  the  army  of  the 
allies.  It  is  needless  fiirther  to  pursue  the  discussions 
to  which  this  most  extraordinary  proposition  gave 'rise  ; 
all  the  British  ministers,  including  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
immediate  friends,  concurred  in  rejecting  such  terms ; 
and,  as  no  treaty  such  as  was  anticipated  did  take 
place,  the  fact  is  only  of  importance  as  it  shews  the 
temper  of  Frederick,  and  the  origin  of  sentiments 
which  afterwards  operated  in  his  mind,  to  the  utter 
extinguishment  of  all  esteem  and  gratitude  toward 

*  See  this  declaration  in  Jenkinson's  Collection  of  Treaties,  toI.  iii.  p.  85. 
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the  nation  which,  in  the  day  of  his  greatest  adversity,      chap. 
had  rendered  him  such  important  services*. 


The  Empress  Queen  alone  appeared  desirous  of  Austria. 
prolonging  hostilities,  by  which  she  expected  to  destroy  ^^^ 
her  greatest  enemy ;  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  25th  March. 
of  France,  she  proposed  a  general  congress,  to  be 
holden  at  Augsboiurg.     The  English  monarch,  on  re- 
ceiving a  commimication  of  this  arrangement  from  M. 
de  Choiseul,  disclosed  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to- 
gether vnth  another  intimation  from  France,  that  mi- 
nisters should  be  sent  to  their  respective  courts,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  separate  peace;  Frederick 
offered  no  objection,  and  the  British  ministry  agreed. 

As  it  was  the  interest  of  France  to  obtain  time  for 
recruiting  her  armies,  and  refitting  her  fleets,  she  also 
required  an  immediate  cessation  of  arms ;  but  England, 
having  already  incurred  the  expense  of  a  new  cam- 
paign, and  made  immense  maritime  preparations,  was 
not  duped  by  this  insidious  offer. 

France  entertained  great  hopes  of  deriving  advan-  Failure. 
tage  from  the  negotiations  at  Augsbourg;  but  the 
meeting  was  prevented  by  a  punctilious  objection :  the 
Emperor,  it  was  said,  could  not  send  an  ambassador, 
because  war  was  declared  against  the  Empress  Queen, 
and  not  against  the  head  of  the  empiref . 

During  the  winter,  a  few  trifling  skirmishes  only  War  on  the 
took  place  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  allies,  <^»*»"«"*- 
but  offensive  operations  were  now  seriously  resumed. 
Frederick  II.  maintained  with  spirit,  vigour,  and  skill, 
an  imequal  contest  against  the  overwhelming  armies 
of  the  two  empires.     He  was  obliged  to  consider  safety 
fortunate,  and  to  maintain  his  political  situation  by 
address  in  temporizing,  rather  than  risk  everything  by 
a  desperate  effort  in  battie.     His  distress  was  increased  9th  Sept. 
by  the  unexpected  capture  of  Schweidnitz,  a  strong  sS^dStz. 
city  in  Silesia,  from  which  he  had  hitherto  drawn  con-  ^q^  jj^ 
siderable  supplies.     His  affairs  were  generally  unpros- 

»  Mitchell  Papers,  6818,  rol.  y.  fo.  235  ;  6819,  fo.  11. 

t  CEuTTes  complettes  de  Frederic  II.  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iii.  chap.  13 ; 
HUtorical  Memorial  of  the  N^otiation,  published  in  Paris  by  authority  ;  also 
in  Jenkinfion's  Collection  of  Treaties,  vol.  iii.  p.  80  to  166. 
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Batde  of 

Fillings- 

hauaen. 


15th  and 
16th  July. 


Capture  of 
Beiieisle. 


29th  March. 
8th  April. 


perous  in  Silesia,-  Fomerania,  and  Saxony ;  and  he  kept 
the  field  with  difficulty  and  disadvantage,  till  his  troops 
went  into  winter-quarters. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  campaign :  at  an  early  period,  he 
fortunately  cut  off  some  supplies,  and,  availing  himself 
of  the  inaction  occasioned  by  this  event,  ^fa^hened 
his  own  position  at  Kirch  Denckem.  He  was,  how- 
ever, attacked  by  the  French :  the  conflict  was  severe, 
and  continued  two  days;  the  enemy  for  a  time  seemed 
victorious ;  they  compelled  part  of  the  British  troops 
under  Lord  Granby  to  retire,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  the  village  of  Fillingshausen ;  but  at  length,  by  a 
masterly  manoeuvre.  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  British 
general  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  secured  a 
most  important  victory*.  The  career  of  success  was 
uninterrupted  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  which 
covered  both  generals  with  gloryf . 

Nor  were  the  British  arms  less  prosperous  in  other 
quarters.  Among  the  most  promising  enterprizes  of 
tlie  year,  was  a  secret  expedition  to  attack  Beiieisle, 
near  the  coast  of  Brittany,  which  had  been  planned  ; 
and  the  means  of  effecting  it  most  judiciously  arranged 
by  Lord  Anson,  before  the  death  of  the  late  KingJ. 
A  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  beside  frigates,  fire- 
ships,  and  bombs,  and  one  hundred  transports,  convey- 
ing nine  thousand  men,  with  a  train  of  aiiillery,  sailed 
from  Spithead,  in  three  divisions,  imder  the  command 
of  Commodore  Keppel.  The  troops,  led  by  Major- 
General  Hodgson,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  an  at- 
tempt to  land  on  the  south-east  of  the  island,  in  a 
sandy  bay,  near  Lomeria  Point ;  but  after  some  days 
they  were  more  successfrd  in  another  effort  near  the 
same  spot,  in  a  place  where  the  enemy,  trusting  to  the 

• 

*  This  battle,  according  to  Dumouriez,  was  lost  through  the  precipitation  of 
Broglio,  who,  in  order  to  gain  the  yictory  by  his  own  army  alone,  made  the  at- 
tack a  day  too  soon,  and  through  the  criminal  jealousy  of  soubise,  who  sacrificed 
the  glory  and  interest  of  France  to  the  pleasure  of  mortifying  his  rival.  Life  of 
Dumouriez,  toI.  i.  p.  36. 

t  (Euvres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  ui.  chap.  14 ;  and  for  an  animated  and 
correct  account  of  the  whole  campaign,  derived  from  the  best  authorities,  see 
Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederick  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

X  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  p.  346. 
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natoial  impedixnente^  had  been  less  solicitous  to  form      chap. 
an  artificial  defence.     Having  surmounted  considerable  ' 

difficulties,  they  laid  siege  to  Palais,  the  capital  of  the  i76i. 
island,  and  compelled  the  governor  to  capitulate,  after  7th  June, 
a  resistance  of  five  weeks,  in  which  he  lost  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  men ;  while  that  of  the  invaders, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  exceeded  eight  hundred ;  and, 
in  condderation  of  their  gallant  defence,  the  garrison 
were  allowed  to  retire  into  France,  and  marched  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war*. 

The  news  of  this  conquest  occasioned  general  ex-  i7th  June. 
ultation.     A  loyal  address  was  unanimously  voted  by  Address  of 
the   city  of   London:    and  great  expectations  were  ^^}^^^^ 
formed,  that  the  capture  of  Belleisle  would  enable 
ministers  to  T>btain  the  most  &vourable  terms  of  peace ; 
but  the  demolition  of  the  works  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  the  enterprize,  and  that  was 
effect ually    accomplished.      The  French    afterwards,  1 7th  Dec. 
made  an  attempt  to  bum  the  British  fleet  in  Basque 
Road,  near  Aix :  the  project  was  well  conceived,  but 
£edled  through  the  precipitation  and  unskilfiilness  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  intrusted. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Dominica  was  captured  by  capture  of 
Lord  BoUo ;  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  having  taken  ^"J^^ 
up  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  Sir  James  Reduction  of 
Douglas  and  Colonel  Grsgit,  at  the  head  of  two  thou-  ^^^^' 
sand  six  hundred  men,  ravaged  their  country,   and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peacef. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  British  power,  which  had  India. 
been  strengthened  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  by  the 
possession  of  Pondicherry;]:,  was  still  further  secured 
on  that  of  Malabar  by  the  capture  of  Mihie,  by  Major    • 
Hector  Manro.     An  adventurer,  named  Law,  nephew  invasion  of 
of  the  femous  projector,  having  assembled  a  corps  of  Zlh^^ 
French  fiigitives,  persuaded  the  Mogul,  who  in  the  Zaddah, 
preceding  year  had  been  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Shah  Zaddah,  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.     The 
united  force  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  natives,  and 

•  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  p.  372. 

t  Beatflon's  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs,  toI.  iii. 

X  See  Smollett's  Continuation  of  Hume,  toI.  v,  p.  363. 
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about  two  hundred  French ;  but  Major  Camac,  with 
twenty  thousand  blacks,  and  five  hundred  English 
soldiers,  totally  routed  this  vast  army,  and  captured 
the  Mogul  and  his  European  coadjutor^. 

D'Estaing,  who,  in  violation  of  his  parole,  infested 
the  Indian  seas  with  two  frigates,  sailing  to  Sumatra, 
reduced  Bencouli,  Tappanapoli,  and  Marlborough 
fort. 

While  war  was  thus  vigorously,  and  with  various 
success,  carried  on  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the 
people  of  England  enjoyed,  not  only  an  absolute  tran- 
quiUity,  but  partook  of  the  pleasures  incident  to  a  new 
reign,  and  shared  the  festivals  to  which  the  season 
gave  birth. 

The  Kmg,  having  summoned  a  councQ  extraordi- 
nary,  declared  his  determination  to  marry  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  StreUtz ;  a  communication 
which  was  received  with  some  surprise,  as  the  King's 
intention  was  a  profound  secretf .  His  conduct  was 
highly  prudent,  for  it  prevented  discussions  which, 
besides  their  extreme  indelicacy,  might  on  this  occa- 
sion have  been  pecuharly  unpleasant.  The  late  King 
was,  at  one  period,  supposed  to  entertain  an  intention 
of  marrying  him  to  a  Princess  of  Brunswick,  niece  to 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  the  match  was  disagreeable 
to  the  Princess  of  WalesJ;  and  those  comparisons 
which  the  public  interest  in  the  event  could  not  fail 
to  produce,  had  the  King's  intention  been  early  an- 
noimced,  must  have  given  great  uneasiness  at  court. 
Other  guesses  were  made,  according  to  the  genius 
which  prevails  on  such  occasions ;  but  although,  under 
the  act  of  settlement,  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign  was 
lunited  to  a  very  few  persons,  no  thought  of  the  Prin- 
cess  who  really  was  to  be  the  object  of  his  choice  seems 
to  have  been  entertained.  Indeed,  when  it  was  known, 
much  surprise  was  expressed  that  the  King  should 
marry  into  the  House  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  instead 
of  that  of  Brunswick,  forming,  by  such  means,  a  double 


•  See  chap.  x. 

t  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  75, 

X  Lo:d  Melcombe's  Diary,  2)54. 
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alliance  T^th  Princes  who  had  deserved  so  well,  and      chap. 
three  of  inrlioin  were  actaally  fighting  in  our  wars*.  ' 

The  proper  anangements  being  made,  Lord  Anson,        i76i. 
first  Lord  of  the  Adimralty,  conducted  the  Princess  to  JJ^jJ*"'^**^' 
England,  where,  after  a  dangerous  and  difficult  pas-  g^  g^  ^ 
sage,  she  arrived  in  safety,  attended  by  her  own  ser-  and  cOTona- 
vants,  and  the  King  met  her  at  Greenwich.      The  ^^^  *^"^- 
ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  the  same  day, 
and  soon  afterward  the  coronation-|'. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  transao-  NegotiaUona 
tiona  of  this  year,  was  the  negotiation  for  peace  be-  ^'^^®*^' 
tween  Grreat  Britain  and  France.     In  consequence  of 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  court  of  Versailles,  M.  de  24tfi  and 
Bussy  was  received  in  London,  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley     ^    "^  ' 
at  Paris,  as  ministers.     After  some  delay,  the  princi- 
ples were  fully  arranged.     These  were, — ^That   the 
conquests  made  on  each  side  should  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  conquerors,  and  either  retained  or 
exchanged  according  to  their  value:  certain  periods 
were  also  fixed,  though  not  without  great  discussions, 
at  which  the  effect  of  this  stipulation  was  to  begin  : 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  arrangements  between  the 
two  crowns  should  be  conclusive,  independent  of  the 
&te  of  the  congress  then  expected  to  take  place  at 
Ao^boiu^. 

These  proposals  were  made  by  the  French  minis- 
ters :  but  diere  is  no  room  to  believe  that  they  were 
even  yet  sincere  in  the  wish  for  peace.  M.  de  Bussy 
spoke  in  a  tone  and  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  appeared  eager  to  conclude 
a  treaty  on  reasonable  terms,  while  a  party  who  go- 

•  MitcheU  Papers,  6852,  fo.  91. 

t  For  a  spirited  account  of  these  events,  see  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v. 
pp.  80  and  83.  His  Lord^p  speaks  very  favourably  of  Her  Majesty's  personal 
appeaiBDoe  ;  and  the  following  description  of  her  was  written  by  a  lady  of  high 
rank  in  Germany  to  one  in  England,  21st  July,  1761.  British  Museum  MSS. 
4234  B,  fo.  58.  "  Voulez  vous  le  portrait  de  votre  future  reine  tel  qu'il  m*a  6i6 
"  fiut  par  une  amie,  actuellement  a  Strelitz  avec  elle  ?  Cette  Princesse  est  de 
**  menue  taille,  plutdt  grande  que  petite ;  la  taille  fine,  la  demarche  ais^e ;  la 
'*  gorge  jolie,  les  mains  aussi ;  le  visage  rond ;  les  yeux  blues  et  doux ;  la  bouche 
"  grande,  mais  bien  bord^,  d'un  fort  bel  incamat  et  le  plus  belles  dents  du 
'*  monde,  que  Ton  voit  toutes  d^  qu'elie  ]^le  ou  rit,  extremement  blanche ; 
t  tres  bien ;  I'air  extremement  gnipieux  et  accucillant  un  grand  air  de 


jenness 
"  canctf  re  eat  excellent 


"  jennesse,  et  sans  flatterie,  elle  pent  passev  pour  une  tr^  jolie  personne.    Son 

;  donx,  bon,  compatiqpant,  sans  la  moindre  fierte." 
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CHAP,      vemed  the  proceedings  of  M.  de  Bussy  were  not  equally 

solicitous  for  that  event.    They  entertained  great  hopes 

1761.  of  inducing  Spain  to  engage  in  the  quarrel,  and  there- 
fore ostentatiously  submitted  to  make  humiliating  at^ 
tempts  at  conciliation,  judging  this  to  be  the  most 
certain  mode  of  alarming  the  court  of  Madrid,  and 
inducing  the  Spanish  minister  to  prevent  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  by  an  early  avowal 
of  hostiUty.  Spain  had  declared  that  France  was  suf- 
ficiently humbled,  but  must  not  be  ruined*;  and 
therefore  every  appearance  of  immoderate  concession 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  great  emotion* 

The  British  ministry  did  not  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  negotiation,  since 
the  expedition  against  BeUeisle  was  undertaken  after 
its  commencement. 

M.  de  Choiseul  contrived  to  impress  on  Mr.  Stanley's 
mind,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  extent  of  the  in- 
tended compensations  an  entire  secret,  not  only  from 
the  ministers  of  the  allies  of  England,  but  even  from 
M.  de  Bussy  himselff ;  and,  after  much  debate,  agreed 
that  France  should  make  a  specific  proposal. 

The  articles  deUvered  by  the  French  minister 
were : 

1 .  The  cession  and  guaranty  of  Canada  to  England, 
imder  four  conditions ;  viz.  The  allowance  of  the  free 
exercise  of  the  CathoUc  religion  by  the  colonists :  per- 
mission for  French  subjects  to  quit  the  colony :  the 
correct  settlement  of  the  limits :  and  permission  for 
the  French  to  take  and  dry  fish  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  for  the  benefit  of  this  fishery.  Cape  Breton 
was  to  be  restored  to  France,  but  no  fortifications  to  be 
erected. 

2.  France -was  to  restore  Minorca  and  Fort  St. 
Philip;  and 

3.  England  to  return  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante. 

4.  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent's  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Carribs,  under  the  protection  of  the  French ; 
St.  Lucie  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  Tobago,  under 

•  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol,  v.  p.  75. 

t  Private  Letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt,  28th  Augast,.1761. 
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certain   conditions,  to  remain  the  property  of  Eng-      chap. 
land.  ^^- 

5,  Assuming  as  a  principle  that  it  would  be  advan-  nei. 
tageous  for  the  two  countries  to  abstain  from  all  mill* 
tary  views  of  conquest  in  India,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  treaty  between  Godeheu  and  Saunders,  in  1755, 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Asia. 

6.  England  to  retain  either  Senegal  or  Goree,  but 
to  give  up  one  of  them  to  France ;  and  to  restore 
Belleisle,  with  the  artillery  which  was  there  at  the 
time  of  tlie  conquest. 

7.  In  consideration  of  these  cessions.  Prance  stipu- 
lated to  evacuate  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  so  much  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  as  was  occupied  by  her  troops. 

8.  That  the  separate  peace  might  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  any  treaties,  or  disadvantageous  to  the  Empress 
Queen,  the  King  of  England  was  to  imdertake  that  no 
j>art  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  army  should  join  the  King 
of  Prussia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Broglio  and  Soubise 
were  to  retire,  the  former  occupying  Frankfort,  the 
latter  Wesel  and  Gueldres. 

The  countries  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  belonging  to 
Prussia,  being  conquered,  and  actually  governed  in  the 
name  of  the  Empress  Queen,  the  French  King  could 
not  undertake  to  evacuate  them  till  the  close  of  the 
negotiations  at  Augsbourg;  but  agreed  to  remove 
double  the  number  of  troop's  withdrawn  by  England. 

9.  Naval  captures  made  before  the  war,  to  be 
restored:  this  was  not,  however,  insisted  on  as  an 
essential  stipulation,  but  to  be  referred  to  the  justice  of 
the  King,  and  the  English  tribunals. 

The  other  articles  were  not  of  much  importance. 
These  proposals,  although  in  some  respects  liberal,  obroiratioM 
could  not  form  the  basis  of  an  honourable  treaty,  as  ^"    ^' 
many  claims  of  France  were  exorbitant,  and  presump- 
tuous.    In  India,  particularly,  it  was  proposed  that 
Great  Britain  shoiQd  resign  valuable  and  extensive 
conquests,  without  an  equivalent,  and  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  a  principle  of  poUcy,  not  of  law  or  justice, 
dictated  by  an  enemy.    The  requisition  for  the  restitu- 
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tion  of  prizes,  although  recommended  by  some  show 
of  moderation,  was,  in  fact,  equally  arrogant,  as  it 
affected  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  French 
nation  and  individuals  composing  it,  and  concluded 
with  a  clamotux)Us  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  an 
assertion  that  the  arguments  advanced  on  the  part  of 
France  were  imanswerable.  The  articles  respecting 
the  conquests  made  from  the  King  of  Prussia  were  no 
less  insidious  and  presumptuous;  if  the  congress  of 
Augsbourg  failed  of  producing  an  immediate  pacifica- 
tion, that  monarch  must,  in  all  probabihty,  have  been 
crushed  by  the  powerful  combination  of  his  enemies ; 
an  event  which  France  knew  Great  Britain  would  not 
permit. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  proposals  could  have  been 
so  modified  as  to  produce  a  good  system  of  pacification : 
but,  perhaps,  before  they  were  made,  the  French  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  Spain,  and  even  planned  the 
treaty  which  was  afterward  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  operations  which  resulted  from  it  This  conjecture 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  delivery  of  another 
memorial  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  in  which  the  French 
King,  more  than  equivocally,  intimated  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  court  of  Madrid*,  and  required,  as 
the  means  of  securing  a  soUd  peace, — 

1.  The  restoration  of  some  captures  made  during 
the  war. 

2.  The  privilege  for  the  Spanish  nation  to  fish  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland;  and 

3.  The  demolition  of  the  English  settlements  in 
Honduras. 

Such  proceedings  sufficiently  evinced  that  France 
was  not  desirous  of  peace :  but,  to  aggravate  the  im- 
propriety of  the  previous  demands,  a  third  memorial 
was  deUvered,  stating  the  consent  of  the  Empress  Queen 
to  a  separate  pacification  between  France  and  England, 
provided  she  might  retain  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries conquered  from  Prussia,  and  none  of  the  aux- 

•  He  sa^,  "  The  King  will  not  disguise  from  His  Majesty  (of  Great  Britain) 
'"  that  the  differences  of  Spain  with  England  fill  him  with  just  apprehensions,  and 
"  give  him  room  to  fear  that,  if  they  are  not  adjusted,  they  will  occasion  a  fresh 
"  war  in  Europe  and  America." 
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iliaries   in   alliance  with  Hanover  should  join  with      chap. 
Frederick. 


Mr.  Pitt  resolutely  declared,  both  in  conversation        i76i. 
and  writing,  that  the  King  would  not  suffer  the  differ-  f^^^' 
ences  with.  Spain  to  be  blended  in  the  disputes  then  conduct  of 
under  discussion ;  a  forther  mention  of  them,  he  said,  ^^'  ^^"* 
would  be  considered  an  af&ont  to  His  Majesty's  dignity, 
and  incompatible  with  the  siucerity  of  the  negotiation ; 
and  lie  returned  the  memorials  relating  to  Spain  and 
Prussia,  as  inadmissible.     This  spirit^  conduct  was 
acknowledged  with  due  respect  by  Frederick.    Much 
duplicity  appears  to  have  been  used  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  King  of  Spain  complained  of  hard  treatment  in  the 
negotiation  concerning  Honduras;  and  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  that  by  arranging  that  dispute  and  entering 
into  a  closer  umon  with  Spain,  Eogland  would  preclude 
France  from  uniting  with  her  e^r  peace,  when  the 
alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles 
would  be  at  an  end*.      These  intimations  were  made 
to  a  British  minister,  by  the  Marquis  Tesmeci,  a  person 
hi^h  in  the  King  of  Spain's  confidence,  at  a  time  when 
France  was  preparing  to  champion  his  cause,   and 
when  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  for  united 
hostility  against  Great  Britain  must  have  been  in 
progress. 

He  afterwards  answered  the  French  propositions,  29th  July, 
and  insisted  on  terms,  more  consistent,  perhaps,  with  ^^prenSi 
the  situation  in  which  this  country  stood  from  the  ad-  proposiUons, 
vantages  of  conquest,  than  with    the  pacific    senti- 
ments which  were  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  treaty    If 
France  had  acceded  to  them,  she  surrendered  all  sources 
of  wealth  and  political  importance  in  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  demolition  of  Dunkirk  was  peremptorily 
demanded,  as  the  price  of  liberty  to  fish  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland ;  and  that  permission  was  rendered  less 
valuable  by  a  refusal  to  cede  Cape  Breton.     Belleisle 
was  offered  as  an  equivalent  for  Minorca*     Guadaloupe 
and  Marigalante  were  to  be  restored ;  but,  as  the  min- 

*  Letter  from  Sir  James  Grey  to  Mr.  Pitt,  19tli  May,  1761 ;  Correspoudeuce 
of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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ister  refused  to  part  with  Senegal  or  Goree,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  negroes  would  have  rendered  the  French 
West  India  islands  of  little  value.  Canada  was  to  be 
retained,  but  the  Kmits  were  not  accurately  defined. 
The  question  concerning  conquests  in  India  was  left 
to  the  discussion  of  the  English  and  French  East  India 
Companies.  The  restitution  of  prizes  was  refused;  and 
the  King  would  continue,  as  an  auxiliary,  to  assist  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  the  recovery  of  Silesia.  From  these 
demands  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  truly  desirous 
of  peace. 

It  might  be  easily  proved  that  the  proposed  terms 
were  no  less  injudicious  than  immoderate.  The  equi- 
table end  of  war  is  not  the  political  annihilation  of  an 
enemy,  but  the  termination  of  disputes,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  an  honourable  and  permanent  peac6.  Neither  of 
these  objects  could  be  attained  by  this  pacification ;  and 
France,  however  reduced  in  finance,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  such  disgraceful  conditions,  while  she 
had  yet  the  means  of  prolonging  a  contest,  which  might 
produce  a  change  in  her  favour,  but  could  hardly  re- 
duce her  to  a  more  deplorable  state  of  necessity. 

The  minister,  therefore,  did  not  act  with  his  usual 
wisdom  in  giving  his  opponent  the  advantage  of  com- 
plaining that  his  haughtiness  rendered  the  treaty  im- 
practicable ;  and  he  furnished  Spain  with  some  pretence 
for  the  conduct  she  resolved  to  adopt.  The  minister 
from  that  country  avowed  the  offensive  memorial  de- 
livered by  M.  de  Bussy,  and  Spanish  gold  began  to 
be  coined  on  the  frontier  towns  for  the  benefit  of 
France*. 

Yet,  as  matters  were  not  ripe  for  an  open  rupture, 
the  farce  of  negotiation  was  continued ;  an  ultimatum 
was  delivered  from  the  court  of  France,  replying  to  the 
propositions  of  England;  and  memorials  were  sent  re- 
specting the  prizes ;  which,  with  the  dubious  conduct 
of  Spain,  necessarily  occasioned  some  delays.  M.  de 
Choiseul  amused  Mr.  Stanley  with  equivocal  declara^ 
tions,  and  even  induced  him  to  beUeve  that  the  intro- 


•  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.v.  p.  82. 
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dttcdon  of  Spanish  a£fairs  was  not  a  voluntary  act,  but      ^^f  ^' 
extorted  by  the  exigencies  of  his  situation*. 


(4 


At  length  the  famous  treaty,  called  the  Family        i76i. 
Compact,  was  secretly  signed;  and  although  it  was  not  l?*^i^*^' 
ratified,  and  the  conditions  unknown,  yet  Mr.  Stanley  ^J^^' 
received  obscure  intelligence  on  the  subject,  which  he  25th  ^^t 
communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt.     The  French  ultimatum 
was  peremptorily  rejected;   the  negotiation  abruptly 
terminated,  and  M.  de  Bussy  and  Mr.  Stanley  returned 
to  their  respective  courts|. 

Indignant  at  the  interference  of  France  in  the  dis-  Mr.  vava 
putes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Mr.  Pitt,  im-  Sl^"""* 
mediately  dispatched  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  ambassador  Bnstoi. 
at  Madrid,  a  letter,  complaining,  in  unqualified  terms,  ^' 

of  the  conduct  of  both  those  powers.  "  The  memorial 
delivered  by  Bussy,"  he  said, "  will  best  speak  its  own 
enormity,  and  the  extreme  offensiveness  of  the  mat- 
"  ter  it  contains."  In  apprizing  Don  Ricardo  Wall, 
the  Spanish  secretary  of  state,  of  this  paper.  Lord 
Bristol  was  directed  to  remonstrate,  with  energy  and 
fimmess,  on  its  irregularity,  and  to  state,  that  the  King 
would  by  no  means  add  &cihties  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  any  intimation  from  a  hostile 
power,  of  union  of  councils,  or  of  present  or  future  con- 
junctions. At  the  same  time,  as  the  court  of  France 
might  possibly  have  exaggerated,  if  Lord  Bristol  per- 
ceived a  disposition  in  M.  Wall  to  explain  away  and 
disavow  this  offensive  transaction,  he  was  instructed  to 
open  to  the  court  of  Madrid  a  handsome  retreat. 

When  Lord  Bristol  waited  on  the  Spanish  minister  lo,^  5^3. 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  topics,  he  found  M.  ^^'^  expiana- 
Wall  already  apprised  on  the  subject  by  the  French  n^owau. ' 
ambassador.     To  the  remonstrance,  which  was  made 
with  firmness  and  spirit,  M.  Wall  answered,  that  France 
had  voluntarily  proposed  to  attempt  the  accommoda- 
tion of  differences,  and  spontaneously  tendered,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture,  the  aid  of  her  forces,  to  prevent  the 

•  Letter  £rom  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt,  20th  August,  1761. 

f  For  the  history  of  this  negotiation,  have  been  consulted,  the  papers  relative 
to  a  rapCnre  with  Spain,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  historical 
memorial  published  by  the  court  of  France  ;  given  in  Jenkinson's  Collections  of 
IVeaties,  vol.  iii.  p.  80 ;  together  with  many  pamphlets,  and  periodical  publications. 
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^^^      English  encroachments   on   His    Catholic  Majesty's 

territories  in  America:  an  offer  which  the  Spanish 

1761.  monarch  liad  received  with  all  the  cordiality  due  to  a 
friend,  who  was  determined  even  to  involve  himself  in 
a  fresh  war  in  his  defence.  Spain,  however,  had  no  in- 
tention to  provoke  Great  Britain,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  court  of  London  was  in  a  most  flourishing 
and  exalted  situation,  occasioned  by  a  series  of  unpa- 
ralleled prosperities.  M.  Wall  made  many  general 
professions  of  pacific  and  amicable  intentions,  placed  the 
interference  of  France  in  a  point  of  view  entirely  inoffen- 
sive, and  expressed  surprise  that  Great  Britain  should 
take  umbrage  at  the  naval  armaments  carrying  on  in 
the  ports  of  Spain ;  the  whole  number,  including  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates,  did  not,  he  said,  exceed  twenty : 
they  were  employed  in  sailing  between  Spain  and 
Naples ;  in  convoying  flotas  and  register  ships ;  and 
maintaining  a  check  on  the  corsairs  of  Barbary. 

The  dispatch  from  Lord  Bristol  containing  this  ac- 
count, which  forms  the  substance  of  five  conferences,  was 
accompained  with  a  paper  delivered  to  him  by  General 
Wall,  in  which,  after  renewing  his  complaints,  avowing 
the  alliance  with  France,  and  extolling  the  moderation 
and  candour  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  following  ex- 
pressions are  used ;  "  The  King  of  Spain  will  say,  as 
^^  the  King  of  England  does,  tib^t  he  will  do  nothing 
^^  on  account  of  the  intimation  of  a  hostile  power,  who 
*'  threatens  an  union  of  councils,  and  gives  to  under- 
*^  stand  a  future  war ;  for  the  Catholic  King  approves 
^  of,  and  esteems  in  other  monarchs,  those  sentiments  of 
^'  honour  he  feels  himself;  and  if  he  had  thought  that 
^*  the  delivery  of  the  memorial  had  been  construed  as  a 
"  threat,  he  would  never  have  consented  to  it.  Why 
^^  has  not  England  made  the  trial  of  concluding  a  peace 
with  France,  without  the  guaranty  or  intervention  of 
Spain  1  and  adjusted  her  differences  with  Spain, 
without  the  knowledge  of  France  ?  Then  she  would 
have  experienced  that  their  union  was  not  an  ob- 
struction, but  only  tended  to  tranquillity.  With 
respect  to  Spain,  it  is  now  repeated,  that  as  the  King 
^^  of  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  memorial,  was 
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"  inclined  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  King,  and  ready  to      chap. 
"  terminate,  in  a  friendly  manner,  whatever  might  oc-         ^'' 


^  casion  a  coolness  between  the  two  kingdoms,  His        17^1. 
*^  Catholic  Majesty  esteems  and  corresponds  with  such 
"  good  purposes*." 

This  letter  from  Lord  Bristol  was  dated  the  31st  of 
August,  and  received  the  11th  of  September.  It  con- 
tained nothing  which  could  justify  any  hostile  intention 
against  Spain,  but  afforded  room  to  hope  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  differences,  on  advantageous  terms.  The 
Spanish  minister  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  terror 
of  his  court  at  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  British 
arms,  and  seemed  ready  to  forego  every  claim  which, 
consistently  with  the  dignity  of  an  independent  nation, 
could  be  surrendered,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  so  for- 
midable an  adversary. 

To  the  surprise,  dien,  of  all  who  were  unacquainted  isth  Sept 
with  his  motives,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  week  after  the  receipt  ^Sesw^" 
of  this  letter,  proposed  in  the  cabinet  to  order  Lord  with  Spain. 
Bristol  to  withdraw  from  Madrid;   and  presented  a 
bold  and  extensive  plan  of  operations  against  the  trade, 
colonies,  and  wealth  of  Spain.     This  proposition  was 
delivered  in  writing,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple,  as  advice  to  the  King.     It  was  debated  with 
great  warmth  at  three  several  councils,  called  for  the 
express  plurpose ;  but,  the  cabinet  remaining  uncon-  L<n^  Temple 
vinced  by  the  arguments  adduced  in  &vour  of  the  plan,  ^termliie  to 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  declared  their  resolution  to  '®^- 
resign.     Mr.  Pitt  said,  ^'  he  was  called  to  the  ministry 
'*'  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  considered 
'^  himself  accountable  for  his  conduct :   and  he  would 
''  not  remain  in  a  ^toation  which  made  him  respon- 
'^  sible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide." 
To  this  intemperate  and  unwarrantable  declaration. 
Lord  Ghranville,  president  of  the  council,  replied,  ^^  I 
"  can  hardly  regret  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
"  determination  to  leave  us,  as  he  would  otherwise 
"  have  compelled  us  to  leave  him ;  but  if  he  be  re- 
^'  solved  to  assume  the  right  of  advising  His  Majesty, 

*  Papers  lelative  to  Uie  rupturo  with  Spain. 
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and  directing  the  operations  of  the  war,  to  what 
purpose  are  we  called  to  this  council?  -When  he 
^^  talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  people,  he  talks  the 
^^  language  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forgets 
^^  that  at  this  board  he  is  only  responsible  to  the  King. 
"  However,  though  he  may  possibly  have  convinced 
'^  himself  of  his  in&llibility,  still  it  remains  that  we 
"  should  be  equally  convinced,  before  we  can  resign 
^'  our  understandings  to  his  direction,  or  join  with  Imn 
"  m  the  measure  he  proposes*."  In  this  extraordmary 
division  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Earl  Temple 
stood  alone;  opposed  to  them  in  opinion,  amongst 
others,  were  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire, 
the  Earls  of  Hardwicke,  Granville,  and  Bute,  and 
Lords  Mansfield,  ligonier,  and  Ansont. 

Mr.  Pitt's  resolution  to  resign  has  been  censured, 
and  defended,  with  a  warmth  proportioned*  to  the 
ma^tude  of  the  object ;  for  certainly  the  character  of 
a  ^eat  man,  acquired  by  long  and  ^uous  exertion, 
cannot  be  considered  as  deficient  in  importance  or 
interest;  and  the  attempt  to  establish  the  extraordi- 
nary principle,  that  a  minister  is  entitled  to  abandon 
the  cabinet,  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  guide  it, 
requires  more  than  common  support  both  from  fact 
and  argument.  Mr.  Pitt  himself  declared,  '^  that  his 
opinion  was  founded  on  what  Spain  had  already 
done,  not  on  what  that  court  might  further  intend  to 
"  doj ;"  this  declaration  must  obviously  allude  to  some 
intimation  he  had  received  of  the  execution  of  the 
Family  Compact ;  and  Lord  Temple  afterward  avowed 
this  to  be  the  point  on  which  their  vindication  rested§. 
In  fact,  the  Family  Compact  was  signed  and  ratified 
before  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  the  attack  on  Spain ;  and  it 
is  affirmed,  that  the  Lord  Maresch^  Keith,  who  not 
long  before  had  been  in  Spain,  and'^i^ho,  at  the  inter- 


im 


u 


*  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  32. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Barrington  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  5th  October,  1761, 
Paper  6834,  fo.  31.  The  noble  writer  treats  the  resignation  as  an  important  and 
fortunate  event. 

X  Letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to ,  in  the  city.    See  History  of  the  late 

Minority,  p.  37 ;  Annual  Register  for  1761,  p.  300;  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1761,  p.  Ab. 

{  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  83. 
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cesdon  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  restored  to  his       chap. 
property  in  Scotland,  in  gratitude,  communicated  to  ' 

Mr.  Pitt  this  remarkable  treaty ;  but  this  fact,  if  it        nei. 
existed,  was  not  disclosed  to  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Stanley  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  from  Paris,  a  letter, 
containing  information    that  some  treaty  had  been 
entered  into  between  France  and  Spain,  and,  from 
memory,  detailed  what  he  understood  to  be  the  tenth 
article;  but  this  information  was  so  vague  and  indefi- 
nite,  that  no  minister  could,  by  the  production  of  it, 
have  justified  a  declaration  of  war*.      Mr.  Stanley, 
perhaps,  thought  this  the  tenth  article  of  the  Family 
Compact ;  but,  in  &ct,  it  contains  no  such  article. 
This  letter  was  laid  before  the  cabinet,  and  copies  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  by  the  ministers  and  their  friends ; 
they  detiberated  on  it,  and  rejected  the  proposal  it  was 
intended  to  justify.  •  Had  this  letter  been  avowed  as 
the  only  intelligence,  which  could  warrant  the  com- 
mencement of  hostihties,  all  Europe  would  have  been 
alarmed;  the  violence  of  the  measure  would  have 
destroyed  every  principle  of  national  security ;  and  the 
fidth  of  Great  Britain  would  have  received  an  indeUble 
stain. 

Nor  were  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
an  effort  so  great  as  have  been  supposed.  The  whole 
marine  force  of  Spain  was  inadequate  to  oppose  the 
victorious  and  well-appointed  navy  of  England.  Her 
colonies  were  open  to  attack,  and  the  small  period  of 
delay  requisite  to  obviate  the  charge  of  precipitation 
and  injustice  could  make  no  effectual  alteration  in  that 
respect.     The  flota,  which  it  was  part  of  the  project 

*  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  is  in  these  words :  "  I  have  secretly  seen  an  article 

drawn  up  between  France  and  Spain ;  in  which  the  former  engages  to  support 

the  interest  of  the  latter,  equally  with  her  own,  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  with 

Bngland.    It  was  intitled,  Article  10th. — I  am  as  yet  a  stianger  to  the  other 

nine,  but  shall  endeavour  to  get  them. — ^This  was  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

— I  read  it  twice  oyer ;  but  it  was  not  left  me  long  enough  to  copy. — I  conceive 

"  it  to  be  very  recent ;  for  it  was  communicated  in  a  letter,  dated  August  10th, 

"  to  M.  de  Bussy.     He  was  directed  not  immediately  to  sign  the  peace,  if  it 

"  could  be  agreed  with  England ;  perhaps  in  order  to  get  off  from  Spain  more 

"  decently.     I  question  whether  this  article  has  been  signed,  or  totally  concluded ; 

"  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  contrary  to  it.    Spain  has  been  pushing  her 

"negotiation  ever  since  I  came  here,  and  had  about  this  time  gained  great 

"  ground.*'    See  the  Family  Compact  at  large  in  Jenkinson's  Collection  of 

Treaties,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 
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to  intercept,  might,  at  the  very  period  the  proposal  was 
made,  have  been  expected  in  port ;  but  certamly  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  before  Lord  Bristol 
could  receive  orders  of  recall,  and  a  force  be  dispatched 
to  effect  the  capture,  the  intended  prize  would  have 
been  secure  from  danger*;  even  if  the  enterprize 
had  succeeded,  the  value  of  the  acquisition  would 
have  afforded  but  small  compensation  for  the  sacrifice 
of  national  honour,  by  an  act  differing  very  little  from 

piracyf. 

Spam  had  committed  no  avowed  act  which  could 

justify  Great  Britain  in  a  declaration  of  war ;  nor  was 
the  intelligence  which  had  been  obtained  of  her  private 
measures  sufficient  to  afford  a  pretence  for  hostility. 
If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  the  communication  made  to  Mr.  Stanley 
was  a  refined  piece  of  finesse  in  the  French  ministry, 
who,  being  extremely  anxious  to  effect  the  rupture,  and 
perhaps  expecting  that  the  British  minister  would, 
immediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence  they  had 
permitted  to  transpire,  take  steps  which  he  would  be 
utterly  imable  to  justify,  hoped  to  make  the  cause  of 
France  and  Spain  the  common  interest  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  went  to 
St.  James's  and  resigned  the  seals,  which  the  King 
received  with  ease  and  firmness,  without  requesting 
him  to  resume  his  office.  His  Majesty  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  loss  of  so  able  a  minister ;  and,  to  shew  the 
favourable  sense  he  entertained  of  his  services,  made 
him  a  gracious  and  unlimited  offer  of  any  rewards  in 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  in  consequence  of  his  proposal  not  being  complied 
with,  took  place  the  25th  of  October.  On  the  2d  Noyember,  Lord  Bristol  wrote 
,  a  letter  to  his  successor,  containing  this  paragraph :  "  Two  ships  have  lately 
"  arrived  at  Cadiz,  with  very  extraordinary  rich  cargoes,  from  the  West  Indies ; 
"  so  that  all  the  wealth  that  was  expected  from  Spanish  America  is  now  safe  in 
"  Old  Spain."  From  this  it  appears  almost  impossible,  had  the  atmo0t  celerity 
been  tised,  that  either  of  these  sliips  could  have  been  intercepted.  Indeed,  their 
being  yet  to  arrive  could  hardly  be  expected,  since  Lord  Bristol,  in  a  dispatch 
dated  ilst  September,  and  received  the  16th  October,  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  flota  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  mentioned  the  King  of  Spain's  disappointment 
at  the  small  quantity  of  treasure  on  board. 

t  The  King  of  JPrussia  pays  Mr.  Pitt  the  compliment  of  having  penetrated 
the  intentions  of  Spain  like  a  real  statesman ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  informa- 
tion which  could  justify  him  in  declaring  war,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  government,  parties,  and  politics  of  Great  Britain. 
(Euvres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 
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the  power  of  the  crown  to  hestow ;  at  the  same  time      chap. 


II. 


he  avowed  himself  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majoTity  of  the  council,  and  declared  he  should  have        nei. 
found  himself  under  the  greatest  difficulty  had  they 
concurred  as  fully  in  supporting  as  they  had  in  reject- 
ing the   measure  proposed.      Mr.  Pitt  was  sensibly 
touched  with  the  grandeur  and  condescension  of  this 
proceeding:  "  I  confess,  Sire,"  he  said,  "  I  had  but 
^^  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  Majesty *s  displea- 
"  sure.     I  did  not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding 
"  goodness — ^pardon  me.  Sire,  it  overpowers — ^it  op- 
"  presses  me."    He  burst  into  tears*.     At  a  subse- 
quent period,  X)aying  a  due  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
generous  demeanour  of  the  King,  he  says,  ^'  Most 
gracious  pubHc  marks  of  His  Majesty's  approbation 
of  my  services  followed  my  resignation.     They  are 
''*'  unmerited,  and  unsolicited ;    and  I  shall  ever  be 
"  proud  to  have  received  them  from  the  best  of  sove- 
"  reignsf ." 

The  next  day,  arrangements  were  made  for  Mr.  ^^' 

.  Mr    Pitt 

Pitt's  retreat  from  officej.    A  pendon  of  three  thousand  receives  a 
pounds  a  year  for  three  Uves  was  settied  on  him,  and  a  penaon. 
title  conferred  on  his  lady  and  her  issue.     Lord  Bute 
interested  himself  actively  and  sincerely  in  obtaining 
for  Mr.  Pitt  his  well-merited  rewards ;  and  the  retiring 

*  Copied  Yerbatim  from  the  Axmnal  Register,  1761 »  p.  44 ;  See  also  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  1761,  p.  546. 

t  Letter  to ,  in  the*  city. 

X  The  following  circomstance  would  not  deserve  notice,  but  it  serves  to  show 
how  easily  calumnious  reports  are  received,  and  how  carefHilIy  preserved  and  re- 
pe^edf  till  the  sources  of  history  are  entirely  3X)Uuted.    The  account  of  these 
tranaactioDi  waa  not  nubliahed  in  the  Gazette  till  the  10th  of  October,  when  it 
was  accompanied  wiUi  an  article  from  Ma'trid,  showing  the  pacific  disposition  of 
the  c<mrt  of  Spain.    An  anonymous  author  relates  the  erent  in  these  words: 
**  Hie  Gazette  itself  was  prostitated  to  serre  his  (Lord  Bute's)  low  and  base 
"  artifices ;  he  pmrpouly  poitponed  the  accoimi  of  Mr,  PUt*$  retignaimnfor  $eteral 
day»^  in  order  tiiat  one  of  the  soothing  declarations  of  the  court  of  Spain  might 
appear  along  with  it,  by  way  of  giving  the  lie  to  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  of  the 
Spanish  intentions."   (History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  35.)   The  same  account, 
though  not  in  terms  quite  so  harsh,  is  repeated  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham, 
Tol.  L  p.  327.    The  fiict  stands  thus :  Mr.  Pitt  waited  on  the  King  to  resign  on 
Monday,  but  the  arrangements  were  not  finally  maide  till  Tuesday,  which  being 
the  day  the  Gazette  is  regularly  published,  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  and  pension 
could  not  have  been  announced  earlier  than  Saturday  the  10th,  unless  it  had 
been  considered  important  enough  to  issue  an  extraordinary  Gazette  on  the  oc- 
casion. There  was  no  necessitv  to  delay  the  intelligence  till  a  soothing  declaration 
from  the  court  of  Spain  should  arrive;  for,  on  the  veir  day  Mr.  Pitt  resigned,  a 
letter  waa  leoeived  from  Lord  Bristol,  which  was  published  among  the  papers 
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minister  expressed,  in  the  warmest  terms,  his  gratitude 
for  his  sovereign's  bounty*.  Lord  Egremont  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor;  and,  shortly  afterward,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  lord  privy  seal. 

Mr.  Pitt  might,  perhaps,  feel  some  disappointment, 
when  he  foimd  that  his  example  was  not  followed  by 
several  of  his  colleagues ;  but  notwithstanding  the  great 
weight  he  derived  from  his  unbounded  popularity,  he 
had  few  personal  adherents  in  the  cabinet.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  particular,  had  always  been  jealous  of 
his  ascendancy,  and  saw  with  envy  the  success  of  those 
measures,  in  which,  although  he  held  a  distinguished 
place  in  administration,  he  was  considered  merely  as  an 
inferior  coadjutorf.  Their  union  had  never  been  sin- 
cere, and  probably  the  Duke  hoped,  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
resignation,  to  gratify  his  ambition  by  the  resumption 
of  pre-eminencej. 

In  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed ;  Lord  Bute 
was  considered  the  head  of  administration ;  and  those 
who  expected  to  obtain  favour  by  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  fevourite  of  their  sovereign,  were  ex- 
tremely assiduous  in  their  court  to  him,  and  profuse  in 
their  expressions  of  attachment.  Lord  Melcombe  was 
among  the  foremost  to  congratulate  him  on  being  de- 


relative  to  the  rupture,  and  amply  shewed  that  Spain,  at  that  period,  was  not 
disposed  to  assume  an  hostile  position. 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  dated 
Segovia,  Sept.  14th,  1761,  received  October  5th. 

"  8m, 

"  General  Wall  has  acquainted  me  that  M.  Manso,  governor  at  Sanroque, 
had,  in  con»e<^aence  of  the  orders  transmitted  to  him,  been  at  Tari£b,  where 
(afler  examimng  into  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  and  reproving 
those  who  connived  at  the  proceedings  which  occasioned  such  rroeated  com- 
plaints from  me  concerning  the  illegal  protection  granted  to  the  French  row- 
boats,  mider  the  cannon  of  that  port),  he  had  taken  such  measures  as  would 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  an^  further  remonstrances  on  that  subject. 

"  The  Spanish  mmister  likewise  informed  me  of  his  having  heard  that  several 
additional  works  are  going  forward  in  order  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  at 
Gibraltar ;  which,  he  said,  will  naturally  confirm  the  report,  too  universally 
spread,  of  an  approaching  rupture  between  our  courts.  His  Excellency 
asked  me,  whether  Great  Britain  could  seriously  entertain  any  apprehensioiis 
of  such  an  event ;  and,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer,  added,  that  the 
Catholic  King  had  at  no  time  been  more  intent  on  cultivating  a  good  corres- 
pondence  with  His  Majesty  than  at  present,"  &c.  &c. 

*  Lord  Chatham's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  146  to  153. 

t  See  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

X  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  74. 
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livered  firom  a  ioiost  impracticable  colleague  ;  His  Ma^      chap. 
jesty  firom  a  most  imperious  servant ;  and  the  country  ' 

from  a  most  dangerous  minister*;  but  Lord  Bute  did        i76i. 
uot  exult  in  the  event,  and  whatever  motives  of  un-  ^»«fenti. 

'  ments  on 

easmess  tie  had  in  the  late  administration,  he  was  far  Mr.  Pitrs 
from   thinkiTig  the  dissolution  of  it,  in  the  present  '^^^k^*^^^- 
minute,  favourable  to  the  Kings  affairst- 

The  press  teemed  with  publications  on  the  imex-  ^^v^^ 
pected  change,  and  the  ex-minister  and  Lord  Bute  Lord  Bute 
were  attacked  by  their  respective  opponents  with  viru-  ^^  ^'-  ^***' 
lent  defamation,  and  rancorous  abuse.     Mr.  Pitt  was 
reviled  for  acceptmg  a  pension  and  honours,  though 
these  coidd  less  be  considered  an  adequate  reward  for 
his  services,  than  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Ms  virtues  and 
exertions ;  and  Lord  Bute  was  censured  for  having 
occasioned  a  resignation,  which,  in  fitct,  filled  him  with 
uneasiness.     Many  persons  of  extensive  political  in- 
formation, and  sound  judgment,  anticipated,  from  the 
honours  and  rewards  showered  on  Mr.  Pitt,  a  decline 
of  his  influence  with  the  public,  and,  according  to  their 
feelings  of  respect  or  of  hostility,  treated  the  matter 
with  regret,  or  with  derision  J.     His  popularity  did 
suffer  a  momentary  decline  in  the  city,  and  might  have 
heen  transferred  to  another,  had  a  competitor  appeared  ; 
but,  as  there  was  none,  it  soon  flowed  back  into  its  ac- 
customed channel ;  this  was  feu^ihtated  by  an  explar- 
natory  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor§.    The  ^^nd  Oct. 
conmion  council  of  London  presented  a  vote  of  thanks; 
and,  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day,  when  the  King  and  T^e^J^J^p. 
Queen  dined  in  the  city,  they  were  received  by  the  tion  in  the 
people  with  indifference,  and  Lord  Bute  was  assailed  ^^*y- 
with  all  the  insolence  of  vulgar  malignity.     If  his  flat- 
terers had  deceived  him  into  an  opinion,  that  he  was 
less  unpopular  than  he  had  been,  the  experience  of  the 
day  must  have  removed  the  delusion,  and  convinced 
him  that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  avoid  the 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Melcombe  to  Lord  Bute,  6th  October,  1761. 

t  Lord  Bute's  anwscr  to  Lord  Melcombe,  8th  October.  Appendix,  No.  1, 
Article  4. 

1  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  84,  et  seqq.,  and  Letter  from  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  to  Sir  Andrew  MitcheU,  20th  Oct.  1761.     Papers,  No.  6836,  fo.  149. 

}  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 
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visit.  As  soon  as  he  was  recognized  in  the  streets,  he 
was  insulted  with  hisses  and  exclamations,  his  chariot 
was  assailed  by  the  mob,  and  his  person  was  protected 
from  violence  only  by  the  interference  of  his  near  rela- 
tives. The  presence  of  royalty  in  the  Guildhall  did 
not  restrain  the  display  of  unmannerly  hostility,  and  the 
day  of  festivity  passed  off  in  general  gloom*.  Mr.  Pitt, 
on  the  contrary,  was  gratified  with  unboimded  marks  of 
applause. 

The  new  ParUament  met  while  the  public  mmd 
was  thus  agitated ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  seconded  by  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  unanimously  elected  as  their  Speaker  Sir  John 
Cust,  Baronet,  whose  integrity  and  abiUties  rendered  him 
highly  worthy  of  that  distinguished  ofiice.  The  king,  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  after  mentioning  his  happy 
marriage,  adverted  to  the  fiiilure  of  his  efforts  at  paci- 
fication, and  stated,  as  matter  of  consolation,  that  the 
continuance  of  war,  and  fiirther  eflFdsion  of  Christian 
blood,  could  not,  with  justice,  be  imputed  to  him.  He 
spoke  in  animated  terms  of  the  successes  which  had 
cQstinguished  the  year ;  and  was  persuaded  both  houses 
would  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  that  the  steady  exer- 
tion of  our  most  vigorous  efforts,  in  every  part  where 
the  enemy  might  still  be  attacked  with  advantage, 
could  alone  be  productive  of  such  a  peace  as  might 
with  reason  be  expected  from  our  successes.  "  It  is 
"  therefore,"  he  continued,  "  my  fixed  resolution,  with 
"  your  concurrence  and  support,  to  cajry  on  the  war  in 
"  the  most  effectual  manner  for  the  advantage  of  my 
"  kingdoms,  and  to  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
"  power,  the  good  fidth  and  honour  of  my  crown,  by 
"  adhering  firmly  to  the  engagements  entered  into 
"  with  my  allies.  In  this  I  wUl  persevere  until  my 
"  enemies,  moved  by  their  own  losses  and  distresses, 
"  and  touched  with  the  miseries  of  so  many  nations, 
"  shall  yield  to  the  equitable  conditions  of  an  honour- 
"  able  peace ;  in  which  case,  as  well  as  in  the  prosecu- 

•  Letter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  Lord  Royston,  Birch  Papers,  MSS.  British  Mu- 
seum, No.  4324,  fo.  139;  Letter  from  Thomas  Nuthall  to  Lady  Chatham. 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G6. 
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"  tion  of  the  war,  no  consideration  whatever  shall  make       chap. 
"  me  depart  from  the  true  interest  of  my  kingdoms, 


"  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown."  I76i. 

In  addition  to  the  other  necessary  suppUes,  His 
Majesty  recommended  the  making  an  adequate  and 
honourable  provision  for  the  support  of  the  Queen, 
in  case  she  should  survive  him ;  and  in  conclusion, 
added,  "  that  there  never  was  a  situation,  in  which 
^^  unanimity,  firmness,  and  dispatch,  were  more  neces- 
**  sary  for  the  safety,  honour,  and  true  interest  of  Great 
"  Britain." 

As  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  speak  on  the 
motion  for  the  address,  a  great  crowd  was  assembled 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  disappointment, 
no  doubt,  of  many,  he  deUvered  himself,  with  great 
temper  and  moderation,  recommending  unanimity, 
rather  than  encouraging  opposition.  In  a  tone  of  be- 
coming finnness,  he  entered  upon  a  justification  of  his 
own  conduct  while  in  office,  but  deferred  the  details^ 
His  general  system,  he  said,  had  been  to  assail  the 
French  wherever  they  could  best  be  attacked,  in  Europe 
and  in  their  colonies,  and  he  was  not  to  be  checked  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Spain*. 

Both  houses  voted  loyal  and  affectionate  addresses ; 
one  of  congratulation  was  presented  to  the  Queen ;  and  iSh*S?ov. 
the  Commons  resolved,  that,  in  case  of  her  surviving  Addresses, 
His  Majesty,  she  should  enjoy  a  pension  of  one  him- 
dred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  together  with  the  isth. 
palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  the  lodge  and  lands  at  5^^"'^^ 
Richmond  Park.     An  act  framed  to  this  effect  passed  tied. 
unanimously.     When  it  received  the  royal  assent,  the 
Queen  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  testified  her  ^^^  ^^' 
satisfiM^tion  and  gratitude  by  a  gracefiil  obeisance  to 
the  King. 

The  supplies  for  the  current  year   amounted  to 
eighteen  mUlions ;  twelve  millions  of  which  were  raised 
by  annuities  chargeable  on  the  sinking  fimd ;  and  the 
most  material  business  being  dispatched,  both  houses  Reccas, 
adjourned  for  the  Christmas  hoUdays. 

•  Letter  from  Mr.  Symmer  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  20th  Nov.  1761.  Papers, 
No.  6839.  fo.  208. 
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1761—1762. 

Progress  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain — Disposition  of  the 
British  cabinet. — Lord  Bristol  makes  repeated  inquiries 
respecting  the  Family  Compact,  but  without  effect. — Con- 
duct of  the  Ministry.  —  Preparations  in  Spain.  —  Lord 
Bristol  quits  Madrid. — Memorial  of  De  Fuentes. — Declara- 
tion of  war. — Spain  and  France  attempt  to  engage  Por- 
tugal in  their  cause. — But  failing,  declare  war  against  that 
kingdom. 

For  a  short  period  after  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  continued  convinced  of  the  amicable 
dispositions  of  the  court  of  Spain.  He  even  declared, 
that  General  Wall  had  ever  acted  in  too  ingenuous  a 
manner  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  duplicity,  and  inti- 
mated that  every  dispute  might  easily  be  adjusted,  if  a 
slight  concession,  not  inconsistent  with  justice  or  na- 
tional dignity,  was  made  by  yielding  some  of  our  most 
recent  encroachments  in  America.  The  court  of  Spain 
expressed  regret  at  the  termination  of  the  treaty  for 
peace  with  France ;  but  indicated  no  displeasure,  nor 
the  slightest  design  of  interference. 

The  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  cultivate 
amity,  and  gratify  the  punctiliousness  of  Castilian 
honour;  but  as,  according  to  the  assertions  industri- 
ously circulated  by  France,  Spain  was  on  the  point  of 
engaging  in  the  war,  and  the  purport  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  entered  into  was  hostile  to  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  it  became  necessary  to  require  an  explicit  declara- 
tion. Had  they  omitted  this  demand,  the  ministry 
would  have  been  exposed  to  just  censure ;  and  if  they 
had  proceeded  in  a  negotiation,  while  a  compact  of 
such  supposed  importance  remained  in  a  state  of  in- 
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Bcrutable  mystery,  their  pusillanimity  would  have  been       chap. 


III. 


without  justification  or  excuse. 

Accordingly,  Lord  Bristol  was  directed  to  use  his         1751. 
most  pressing  instances  to  obtain  a  communication  of  28th  Ort. 
the  treaty  acknowledged  to  have  been  lately  concluded  Sj^t^J^*^^ 
between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles,  or  of  such  make  m- 
articles  as  could,  by  particular  and  explicit  engage-  ^^gX* 
ments,  immediately  relate  to  the  interests  of  Great  Family  com- 
Britain.     At  the  same  time.   Lord  Egremont,  who  ^^^^ 
wrote  these  instructions,  stated,   that  although  the 
King,  confiding  in  his  Catholic  Majesty's  assurances 
of  friendship,  was  unwilling  to  suppose  it  prejudicial 
to  Grreat  Britain,  yet,  as  the  declarations  of  France 
had  been  diligentiy  and  successfully  propagated,  an 
explanation  with  regard  to  this  already  too  much  cre- 
dited report,  became  equally  necessary  to  the  honour 
of  his  crown  and  the  interest  of  his  people.     Lord 
Bristol  was  to  urge  this  matter  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and,  after  gentiy  insinuating  the  arguments 
contained  in  the  dispateh,  to  shew  that  His  Majesty 
ought  to  be  satisfied  in  this  before  he  should  proceed 
to  other  points ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  di- 
rected to  give  the  Spanish  minister  the  strongest  assur- 
ances, that,  this  obstacle  once  removed.  His  Majesty 
was  cordially  disposed  to  enter  into  an  amicable  dis- 
cussion of  other  matters  in  dispute,  trusting  that  a 
confirmed  reciprocal  confidence  would  indicate  expe- 
dients to  wve  the  honour  of  both  Kings,  effect  a  satis- 
fiictory  adjustment,  and  estabhsh  an  advantageous  and 
permanent  harmony. 

In  a  "  secret  and  confidential"  dispateh,  it  was  left 
to  Lord  Bristol's  judgment  to  decide  the  mode  of  com- 
mencing this  important  and  delicate  discussion ;  if  he 
found  insuperable  objections  to  the  required  communi- 
cation ;  and  if  it  should  be  proposed,  in  lieu  of  it,  to 
give  solemn  assurances  of  the  innocence  of  the  treaty 
with  respect  to  the  King's  interest,  he  was  not  utterly 
to  reject  the  alternative,  but  take  it  ad  referendum,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  court  of  London ;  "  Provided 
**  always,  that  the  said  assurances  should  be  given 
"  upon  His  Cathohc  Majesty's  royal  word,  signified  in 
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'*  writing,  either  by  the  Spanish  secretary  of  state  to 
"  Lord  Bristol,  or  by  the  Conde  de  Fuentes  to  the 
"  secretary  of  state  in  London,  and  not  otherwise." 

Before  the  arrival  of  this  dispatch,  Lord  Bristol, 
finding  General  Wall's  behaviour  greatly  altered,  had 
sent  a  messenger  express  to  London.  This  alteration 
arose,  most  probably,  from  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
resignation,  and  its  motives,  which  occasioned  great 
fermentation.  The  court  of  Madrid  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  declaration  of  war  should  ever  have 
been  moved  in  His  Majesty's  coimcil,  since  they  always 
considered  themselves  the  aggrieved  party,  and  never 
could  imagine  that  the  English  would  commence 
hostilities. 

Lord  Bristol,  alarmed  at  the  prevailing  reports  of 
an  approaching  rupture,  and  entertaining  some  appre- 
hensions  of  an  agreement  to  that  effect  between  their 
Catholic  and  Christian  Majesties,  declared  to  M.  Wall, 
that  he  could  neither  hear  such  reports  with  indiffer- 
ence, nor  give  credit  to  them  without  an  expUcit 
avowal  from  himself. 

Listead  of  a  specific  answer.  Wall  began  a  reca» 
pitulation  of  the  Spanish  complaints,  affirming  that 
Great  Britain,  intoxicated  with  success,  had  contemned 
the  reasonable  concessions  of  France,  with  a  view  to 
ruin  that  power,  that  she  might  more  easily  sieze  all 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  and  thus  gratify 
her  unbounded  thirst  of  conquest.  He  added,  with 
uncommon  warmth,  that  since  the  King's  dominions 
were  to  be  overwhelmed,  he  would  advise  him  at  least 
to  arm  his  subjects,  and  not  continue,  as  he  had 
hitherto  appeared,  a  passive  victim. 

Lord  Bristol,  astonished  at  this  discourse,  and  con« 
vinced  he  should  obtain  no  effectual  answer  to  his 
inquiries  at  that  conference,  desisted ;  but,  again  intro- 
ducing the  subject  when  M.  Wall  was  not  so  much 
exasperated,  by  dint  of  perseverance  obtained  an 
avowal,  that  '^  his  King  thought  it  time  to  open  his 
*'  eyes,  and  not  suffer  a  neighbour,  an  ally,  a  relation, 
"  and  a  friend,  any  longer  to  run  the  risk  of  receiving 
"  such  rigid  laws  as  were  prescribed  by  an  insulting 
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"  victor,"    The    Spanish    minister    fiuther   acknow-      ^^t^' 
ledged,  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  judged  it  expe^ 


dient  to  renew  his  Family  Compacts  with  the  Most        1761. 
Christian  King ;  but  refosed  an  answer  to  Lord  Bris- 
tol's inquiries  concerning  their  nature  and  extent. 

The  British  ministry  could  not,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  Conduct  of 
resignation,  receive  this  intelligence  with  indifference.  ^^ 
By  resisting  his  advice,  they  had  exposed  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  timidity  and  want  of  foresight,  and,  in 
the  last  dispatch  to  Lord  Bristol,  had  taken  particular 
pains  to  obviate  the  effect  of  such  a  supposition  in  Spain, 
by  observing,  that  the  measures  of  government  would 
suffer  no  relaxation  on  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  quitting 
the  cabinet:  &x  from  its  being  true  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  war  had  subsided  with  him,  the  present 
ministry  were  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their 
powers,  to  avoid  every  imputation  of  indecision  or  in- 
dolence, and  would  stretch  every  nerve  toward  forcing 
the  enemy  to  accede  to  a  safe,  honourable,  and,  above 
all,  a  lasting  peace.  The  dispatch  also  stated,  that 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  mutual  confidence,  and 
unanimity,  reigned  in  the  council;  with  a  thorough 
determination  to  push  the  war  with  such  vigour  as 
would,  under  Providence,  procure  still  further  success. 

Influenced  by  these  just  and  dignified  sentiments,  i^^  Nov. 
Lord  I^emont,  in  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Bristol,  after 
due  commendations  on  his  moderation,  and  some 
pointed  remarks  on  the  intemperance  of  the  Spanish 
secretary,  observed,  that  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
was  unsatisfactory ;  he  was,  therefore,  expressly  com- 
manded, vdthout  loss  of  time,  to  demand  an  imme- 
diate, clear,  and  categorical  explanation  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Spain,  and  assure  M.  WaU,  in  exphcit  terms, 
that  any  procrastination,  ambiguity,  or  evasion,  would 
be  considered  sufficient  ground  for  authorising  His 
Majesty  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  protection  of  his  people.  At  the  same 
time.  Lord  Bristol  was  directed  cautiously  to  avoid 
harshness  of  manner,  and  not  to  mix  any  thing  in  his 
conversation  which  could  have  the  least  tendency  to 
indispose  or  irritate  the  Spanish  minister,  as  the  King's 
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CHAP,      desire  of  peace  was  sincere,  and  the  continuance  of  it 
would  give  him  unbounded  satisfaction. 


1761.  This  dispatch,  which  Lord  Bristol  was  instructed  to 

use  as  he  should  think  proper,  was  accompanied  by  two 
others,  in  which  was  directed,  if  he  did  not  receive  the 
satisfaction  required  in  the  letter  of  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, or  the  explanation  which  he  was  then  permitted 
to  take  ad  referendum  ;  or  if  the  Spanish  minister 
should  acknowledge  any  agreement  with,  or  any  inten- 
tion of  joining,  France  in  the  war ;  to  quit  Madrid 
without  taking  leave.  And  he  was  directed  to  signify 
to  M.  Wall,  that  a  peremptory  refusal  of  giving  satis- 
faction, or  of  disavowing  any  intention  to  take  part 
with  our  inveterate  and  declared  enemies  in  the  present 
contest,  could  not  be  considered  by  His  Majesty  in  any 
other  light,  than  an  aggression,  and  an  absolute  de- 
claration of  war. 

Meanwhile  great  exertions  were  made  throughout 

^1$^^*!°"^  Spain  for  increasing  the  miUtary  and  naval  establish- 
ments, and  large  quantities  of  warlike  stores  were  em- 
barked for  the  West  Indies.  Lord  Bristol,  continuing 
to  press  for  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty, 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  M.  Wall  to  his  accustomed 
temper;  and  assurances  of  pacific  dispositions  were 
reciprocally  given.  The  King's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  ParUament,  and  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  communicated  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  who  highly  approved  of  the  patriotism,  mo- 
deration, and  wisdom  which  they  displayed. 

Still  no  satisfiiction  could  be  obtained  on  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  inquiry.     In  a  memorial  transmitted 

2i8t  Dec.  from  Spain  to  the  Conde  de  Fuentes,  ambassador  in 
London,  and  delivered  by  him  to  Lord  Egremont,  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  claim  had 
been  urged,  were  treated  with  great  loftiness. 

Soon  after  receiving  the  dispatches  of  the  28th  of 

3rd  Dec.        Octobcr,  Lord  Bristol  held  a  conference  with  M.  Wall, 

Conduct  of  who  assumed  a  cold  and  distant  deportment,  treating 
the  assurances  of  a  pacific  disposition  with  disregard  ; 
and  observing,  that  although  such  expressions  could 
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never  be  received  but  with  sincere  satisfaction,  yet,  as      ^^u^' 
the  British  ambassador  had  been  so  often  directed  to  ' 

hold  the  same  language,  unaccompanied  by  any  proo&  i7gi. 
of  those  dispositions,  it  could  not  seem  extraordinary  if 
Spain  still  jessed  f^r  the  redress  of  grievances  so  long 
dependin£[.  With  re£^d  to  the  treaty,  he  said,  his  royal ' 
m^rd^med  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity,  either 
to  grant  a  commimication,  or  satisfy  British  curiosity 
in  relation  to  any  of  the  articles ;  yet  he  added,  as  from 
himself,  he  could,  with  the  utmost  faciUty,  give  a  po- 
sitive answer  to  Lord  Bristol's  inquiry. — Here  he 
abruptly  terminated  his  discourse,  nor  could  Lord  Bris- 
tol obtain  any  satisfactory  assurance,  but  received, 
instead,  a  copy  of  M.  Wall's  dispatch  to  the  Conde  de 
Fuentes. 

These  circumstances  made  a  strong  impression  on  j^^  ^^ 
the  mind  of  the  British  ambassador,  and  he  was  pre-  lors  final 
paring  dispatches  on  the  subject,  when  he  received  ^^g^^j. 
Lord  Egremont's  last  official  letters,  and  immediately 
waited  on  General  Wall,  who  was  confined  to  his 
chamber,  stating  the  effect  which  his  angry  declara. 
tions  had  produced  in  London ;  but,  availing  himself  ^  ^^* 
of  the  discretionary  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, he  dwelt  only  in  general  terms  on  the  inten- 
tions of  Spain  with  regard  to  England.  The  reason  he 
gives  for  this  conduct  marks  his  good  sense  and 
moderation ;  "  I  perceived  General  Wall's  tone  to  be 
of  so  conciliating  a  nature,  he  expressed  his  wishes 
so  strongly  that  some  method  might  be  found  for  an 
amicable  adjustment,  and  was  so  far  from  droppinfir 
"  the  least  Jrd  that  could  make  me  imagine  Sj2 
intended  to  act  hostilely ,  that  I  began  to  flatter  myself 
I  might  obtain  the  categorical  answer  I  was  instructed 
to  demand,  without  the  Spanish  minister's  suspecting 
my  ultimate  orders.  Wben  I  was  going  out  of  his 
room  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 

he  hoped ;  but  there  he  stopped.     I  asked 

'^  him  what  he  hoped,  that  I  might  also  hope,  and  that 
"  all  might  concur  in  the  same  hopes  ?  but  his  Excel- 
"  lency  only  bowed,  and  took  leave. 
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These  pleasing  illusions  vanished  the  next  evening,  '^^  ^^' 
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cHAX.  when  Lord  Bristol  received  fix)m  the  hand  of  M.  Wall, 
'  a  commimication  of  the  King's  answer  in  writing,  ex- 
1761. .  pressing,  in  general  terms,  esteem  for  the  King,  and 
referring  to  the  dispatch  to  Fuentes;  and  this  was 
declared  to  be  the  only  answer  the  Catholic  King, 
judged  it  expedient  to  give.  Lord  Bristol  reminded 
the  Spanish  minister  of  the  pressing  endeavours  he  had 
employed  to  procure  a  satisfactory  explanation;  and 
observed,  that  as  he  found  himself  unable  to  obtain  a 
communication  of  the  treaty,  or  the  alternative  which 
he  had  proposed,  he  was  now  authorized  to  ask, — 
Whether  the  Catholic  King  intended  to  join  the  French, 
or  to  act  hostilely?  or  would  in  any  manner  depart 
from  his  neutrality  ?  T6  these  interrogatories  he  re- 
quired a  categorical  answer;  adding,  that  a  refusal 
would  be  deemed  an  aggression,  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  minister  was  unprepared  for  this  resolute  ap- 
peal. *'  I  cannot  describe,"  Lord  Bristol  says,  "  the 
"  surprise  M.  Wall  expressed.  He  only  brought  out 
"  these  words,  What  is  to  follow  ?  you  are  then  directed 
"  to  withdraw  from  hence  V  The  ambassador  acknow- 
ledged that  such  were  his  orders,  but  omitted  no  re- 
presentation which  might  induce  Spain  to  prevent  the 
miseries  of  war,  and  even  pressed  M.  Wall  to  conquer 
the  effects  of  his  indisposition,  so  far  ajs  to  attend  the 
King  himself,  and  set  forth  the  fatal  consequences 
which  must  result  from  withholding  a  precise  reply. 

Lord  Bristol's  demand  being  reduced  to  writing, 
M.  Wall,  in  conformity  to  his  advice,  attended  the  King, 
and  returned  for  answer,  that  the  spirit  of  haughtiness 
and  discord  which  dictated  this  inconsiderate  demand, 
and  which,  for  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  still  reigned 
so  much  in  the  British  government,  was  what  made,  in 
the  same  instant,  the  declaration  of  wax,  and  attacked 
the  King's  dignity.  Lord  Bristol  was  allowed  to  retire 
when  and  in  what  manner  might  be  most  convenient, 
and  no  other  answer  was  to  be  given. 

These  transactions  were  announced  to  De  Fuentes 

De  Fu^t«f   ^om  his  court,  with  directions  to  depart  from  London  ; 

but  he  first  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  British  ministry, 

declaring  that  the  horrors  into  which  the  two  nations 


Lord  Bris- 
tol leaves 
Spain. 

10th  Dec. 
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were  going  to  plunge  themselves,  must  be  attributed      chap. 
only  to  the  pride  and  unmeasurable  ambition  of  him 


who  formerly  held  the  rems  of  government,  and  who  i76i. 
appeared  still  to  hold  them,  although  by  another  hand.  ^^^  ^^' 
He  justified  the  King  of  Spaia  for  not  giving  an  an- 
swer respecting  the  treaty,  on  account  of  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  all  the  affairs  of  Spain  Jiad  been 
treated  during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration ;  that  minister, 
he  said,  findic^  himself  convinced  of  the  justice  which 
supported  the  CathoUc  King's  pretensions,  vehem^itly 
asserted,  ^^  that  he  would  not  relax  in  any  thing,  tiU 
"'  the  Tower  of  London  was  taken  sword  in  hand."  De 
Fuentes  voluntarily  declared  the  obnoxious  treaty  had 
no  relation  to  the  present  war:  and,  although  His 
Catholic  Majesty  had  reason  to  be  offaided  by  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  the  memorial  was  returned 
to  M.  de  Bussy,  he  had  dissembled,  and,  from  his  love 
of  peace,  caused  one  to  be  deUvered  to  Lord  Bristol, 
evidentiy  demonstrating  that  the  proceedings  of  France, 
which  occasioned  so  much  ill-humour  in  the  minister 
Pitt,  did  not  affect  the  laws  of  neutraUty,  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  two  sovereigns. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  offered  to  waive  the  Family 
Compact  for  the  present,  if  it  was  found  an  impediment 
to  peace ;  but  when  the  French  minister  continued  his 
negotiation  without  mentioning  Spain,  and  proposed 
conditions  greatiy  to  the  advantage  and  honour  of 
England,  Pitt,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  universe,  re- 
jected them  with  disdain,  and  shewed  his  ill-will  against 
Spain,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  British  council. 

This  feeble  attempt  to  create  discord  in  the  cabinet,  w«r  declared 
and  excite  discontent  in  the  nation,  fidled  in  producing  aninstspain. 
those  effects ;  It  was  answered  in  a  masterly  manner  ^nd  j^' 
by  Lord  Egremont.     War  was  declared  against  Spain,      i762! 
and  a  counter  declaration  issued  in  that  country*.  ^^^  ^*°' 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  conduct  of  this 
n^otiation,   that  Spain  was  desirous  to  avoid  war; 

*  Papen  relatiye  to  the  rapture  with  Spain.  The  transactioiia  thus  minutely 
rec4irded,  shew  that  Gtieat  Britain  was  not  open  to  censure,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
wantonly  and  nnneceaaaiily  engaging  in  a  war ;  or,  on  the  other,  for  deferring 
hoetiiilics  till  it  was  too  late  to  proeecute  them  with  effect. 
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but,  duped  by  France,  adopted  those  measures  which 
could  not  fell  of  producing  it.  Spain,  anxious  that 
the  power  of  France  should  not  be  too  much  reduced, 
would  have  attacked  Great  Britain  in  order  to  obtain 
favourable  terms  of  peace,  if  she  could  have  hoped  to 
do  it  with  advantage.  But  the  Spanish  minister  was 
not  convinced  that  that  period  was  arrived :  even  his 
anger  bore  the  characteristic  marks  of  fear  and  pre- 
cipitation, and  his  most  violent  declarations  seemed  to 
be  produced  less  by  hope  than  despair.  France,  by 
the  terms  in  which  the  claims  of  Spain  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  cousse  of  the  last  treaty  for  peace,  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  a  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Madrid ; 
and  the  colour  given  to  the  Family  Compact  com- 
pleted the  mistrust,  and  roused  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  court.  Nothing  remained  but  to  exasperate 
the  two  coxmtries  to  a  sufficient  degree.  To  inflame 
the  courage  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Prussia's  affairs  were 
represented  in  the  most  unfavourable  Ught ;  and  the 
admonitions  of  prudence  were  repelled  by  assurances 
that  Great  Britain  would  never  dare  to  contend  against 
the  united  efforts  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  Fa- 
mily Compact  obliged  Spain  to  guaranty  the  safety  of 
all  such  possessions  as  should  remain  to  France  after 
the  war* ;  and,  to  give  the  utmost  beneficial  effect  to 
the  treaty,  the  court  of  Versailles,  with  crafty  policy, 
instantly  involved  Spain  as  a  principal  in  the  contest. 

Spain,  having  thus  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of 
France,  adopted  all  measures  calculated  to  forward  the 
interest  of  her  ally.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  producing 
a  rupture  with  Portugal,  Spain  would  have  the  tempt- 
ing inducement  of  an  easy  conquest  tp  engage  with 
spirit  in  the  war ;  and  the  injury  done  to  the  com- 
merce of  Britain  would  more  than  counterbalance  those 
advantages  which  made  the  English  ministry  insist  on 
terms  which  were  deemed  so  humiliating,  as  the  price 
of  peace  f. 

As  there  was  no  pretence  of  justice  for  this  attack, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  appearances  in  the  mode 


•  See  Article  n. 


t  CEuvres  du  Roi  de  Pnuise,  vol.  iv.  p.  59. 
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of  commencing  it.     Large  armies  were  assembled  on      chap. 
the  fix)ntier8  of  Portugal ;  and  the  commerce  of  com  ' 

with  Spain  was  prohibited.  The  Spanish  ambassador  1702. 
and  French  plenipotentiary  suddenly  delivered  a  joint  loth  Mar. 
niemorial  to  Joseph,  King  of  Fortu^,  statiog  that  the 
two  monarchs  had  found  it  proper  to  establish  reci- 
procal obligations,  and  take  other  indispensable  steps 
to  curb  the  pride  of  Britain;  and  the  first  measure 
they  agreed  on  was,  to  include  the  Most  FaithftQ  King 
in  their  alliance ;  they,  therefore,  required  him  forth- 
with to  declare  himself  united  wdth  their  Catholic  and 
Most  Christian  Majesties,  in  the  war  against  England, 
and  to  break  off  all  correspondence  and  commerce 
with  that  power,  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  three, 
and  of  all  maritime  nations.  A  categorical  answer 
was  demanded  in  four  days,  and  a  delay  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  negative. 

On  this  memorial  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  single  Portugal 

•  ^        coinp6llGQ.  to 

connnent ;  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt,  "  it  speaks  its  declare  war. 
"  own  enormity."    Within  the  time  limited,  the  King 
of  Portugal  returned  an  answer,  declining,  with  decent  ^^  ^*'- 
firmness,  all  interference  in  the  existiug  quarrels,  unless 
liis  perseverance  in  the  line  of  neutrality  should  entitle 
him  to  the  character  of  mediator;  he  displayed  his 
motives  with  candour  and  temperance,  and  in  the 
whole  paper  gave  not  the  slightest  instance  of  irrita^ 
tion,  or  ostentatious  inflexibility.     The  Bourbon  mi- 
nisters, in  reply,  attempted,  with  despicable  sophistry, 
to  invalidate  the  subsisting  treaties  between  Great  Bri-  lat  April. 
tain  and  Portugal,  and  to  convince  His  Most  Faithful 
Majesty,  that  justice,  no  less  than  interest,  ought  to 
induce  him  to  engage  in  the  war.     The  answer  to  this  ^^ 
insidious  and  insolent  paper  breathes  the  spirit  of  an 
indignant  monarch ;  after  refuting  the  arguments  ad-  * 
duced,  the  King  concludes,  "  His  Most  Faithful  Ma^ 
"  jesty  declares,  finally,  that  it  would  affect  him  less 
"   (though  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  of  which  the 
''  Supreme  Judge  is  the  sole  arbiter)  to  let  the  last  tile 
"  of  his  palace  fall,  and  see  his  faithful  subjects  spill  the 
"  last  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to  sacrifice,  together  with 
'*  the  honour  of  his  crown,   all  that  Portugal  holds 
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^?n  ^       "  most  dear,  and  submit,  by  such  extraordinary  means, 

'         "  to  become  an  unheard-of  example   to  all  pacific 

1762.        "  powers,  who  will  be  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  the  be- 

"  nefit  of  neutrality,  whenever  a  war  shall  be  kindled 

"  between  other  nations,  with  which  the  former  are 

"  connected  by  defensive  treaties."     This  resolution 

25tii  decided  the  allied  monarchs,  who  concluded  an  angry 

27th!  memorial  by  requiring  passports  for  their  ambassadors. 

18th  May.      The  King  of  Portugal  deUvered  a  justificatory  paper ; 

16th  and       the  safc-couduct  was  guaranteed ;  the  ambassadors  de- 

20th  June,     parted;  and  war  was,  on  both  sides,  formally  declared. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

1762. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Motion  for  papers. — Assistance 
granted  to  Portugal. — Conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt. — Of  Colonel 
Barre,  a  new  member. — Prorogation. — Disunion  of  the 
cabinet. — ^The  Duke  of  Newcastle  resigns. — Lord  Bute's 
ministry. — He  discontinues  the  Prussian  subsidy. — Course 
of  proceedings  on  that  subject. — Friendly  treatment  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  during  the  negotiation  with  France. — Dis- 
putes with  him. — ^Death  of  Elizabeth  Empress  of  Russia. — 
Peter  III.  friendly  to  the  King  of  Prussia.— -Peace  between 
Russia  and  Prussia. — ^Report  of  Lord  Bute's  clandestine 
negotiations  with  Russia  and  Austria^  examined  and  refuted. 
— Revolution  in  Russia. — ^Disposition  of  Catherine  II. — 
The  King  of  Prussia  retakes  Schweidnitz. — ^Cassel  taken. — 
Expedition  against  Martinico. — Capture  of  Grenada  and  its 
dependencies. — The  French  take  the  town  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland :  which  is  recaptured. — War  in  Portugal. — 
Rapid  success  of  the  Spaniards. — Arrival  of  the  British 
troops. — General  Burgoyne  takes  Valencia. — Beats  up  the 
enemy's  quarters  at  Villa  Velha. — Retreat  of  the  Spaniards. 
— Expedition  against  the  Havannah. — Progress  and  success 
of  the  siege. — Expedition  against  the  Philippine  Isles. — 
Manilla  taken. — Capture  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  and  of 
the  Hermione. — Unsuccessful  expedition  against  Buenos 
Ayres. 

When  Parliament  met  after  the  recess,  the  King,       ^^y  ^• 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  informed  the  houses  of  ' 

the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  with  great  force  and  pro-        i7G2. 
priety  exculpated  himself  from  all  blame  in  the  trans-  i9th  Jan. 
action.    The  House  of  Commons  made  a  dutifiil  answer,  i^'^arUa-^ 
and  promised  their  firm  support.  mem. 
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29Ui  Jan. 


Before  the  recess  (11th  December),  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the  King 
for  copies  of  all  memorials  delivered  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador ;  and  as  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  his  con- 
duct in  resigning  was  rendered  an  object  of  discussion. 
He  insisted  that  every  paper  wliich  had  passed  during 
the  six  years'  negotiation  with  Spain,  relative  to  the 
existing  disputes,  should  be  laid  before  the  house ;  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected. 

Motions  to  the  same  effect  being  renewed,  the  same 
topics  were  necessarily  introduced ;  Lord  Temple  vin- 
dicated the  conduct  of  himself  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  resign- 
ing, and  intimated  that  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  Family  Compact  was  the  foundation  of  theu* 
advice.  Lord  Bute,  positively  asserting  that  there  was 
no  intelligence  of  such  a  feict,  so  constituted  at  that 
time  as  to  be  depended  on,  challenged  him  to  produce 
it,  and  required  to  know  where  it  might  be  found, 
that  he  might  request  the  King  to  order  it  to  be 
laid  before  the  house.  Lord  Temple,  quitting 
his  seat,  said  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  pubUsh 
that  intelligence,  but  would  refresh  his  Lordship's 
memory  in  private.  A  short  whispering  took  place 
between  the  two  peers.  It  is  averred,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Lord  Bute  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  tlie 
correctness  of  Lord  Temple's  assertion ;  on  the  other, 
and  with  more  appearance  of  probabihty,  that  the 
result  of  their  conversation  was  not  productive  of  such 
conviction.  It  naturally  occurs  on  such  an  occasion 
to  ask,  why  Lord  Temple  did  not  justify  himself  in 
his  place  ?  why  he  did  not  persevere  in  stating  to  the 
whole  house  that  he  had  the  means  of  proving  what 
he  advanced,  if  Lord  Bute  would  procure  His  Majesty's 
dispensation  from  the  effect  of  his  oath  as  privy-coun- 
sellor 1  It  is  even  averred,  that  the  assertion  which  gave 
rise  to  this  extraordinary  scene  was  often  repeated  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  production  of  papers ; 
but  never,  in  any  manner  repelled  by  Lord  Temple*. 
The  papers  were  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed. 


*  See  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  3.3.     Tlie  contrary  statement  is  taken 
from  a  paper  of  memorandums  among  the  MSS.  of  Lord  Melcombe. 
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The  conduct  of  the  war  did  not  escape  animadver-       chap. 
sion.    When  the  King's  speech  came  under  considera^  ' 

tion,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,        1762. 
reprobating  the  expense  of  campaigns  in  Germany;  ^Y^^- 
affirming  that  the  French  force  was  greatly  superior  spectinjuie 
to  any  that  coidd  be  maintained  by  Great  Britain :  and  "^^  ^"  ^®'" 
recommending  that  the  troops  employed  abroad  should 
be  brought  home  for  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
national  burdens.     Of  the  arguments  by  which  this 
question  was  supported  or  opposed,  nothing  is  pre- 
served, beyond  a  note  or  memorandum  by  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke*.     From  this  it  spears  that  the  noble 
mover  made  an  able  and  statesman-like  speech.     He 
maintained  that  a  continental  war  is  never  proper  for 
England,  unless  supported  by  a  grand  alliance ;  that 
we  were  without  an  ally,  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  not 
being  at  war  with  France,  could  not  be  so  considered  ; 
nor  did  France  wish  to  crush  him.     His  Grace  also 
considered  our  superiority  at  sea  as  a  better  diversion 
of  the  enemy's  force  than  could  be  effected  in  Ger- 
many, and  adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  men, 
and  the  enormous  load  of  the  national  debt ;  it  was 
upwards  of  seventy  millions,  and,  therefore,  measures 
which  woidd  otherwise  be  prudent  and  right  became 
destructive. 

In  answer.  Lord  Bute  said,  that  were  he  to  consult 
only  his  own  security,  he  might,  perhaps,  shelter  him- 
self under  such  a  resolution ;  but  the  motion  was  more 
than  improper ;  even  to  enter  into  it  was  highly  dan- 
gerous. "  The  nations  of  Europe,"  he  said,  "  stunned 
with  this  league  of  Bourbon,  have  not  had  time  to 
convey  their  sentiments  to  us.  To  recall  our  troops 
"  at  this  juncture  would  be  attended  with  disgrace, 
"  infimiy,  and  destruction.  Let  us  lessen  our  expenses, 
"  and,  in  due  time,  bring  the  war  within  a  proper 
"  compass.     But  this  is  not  the  time." 

Earl  Temple  made  some  pointed  observations  on 
the  same  side.     The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 

♦  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xv.  p.  1*217. 
VOL.    I.  t^ 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

1762. 
Aasistaiioe 
granted  to 
Portugal. 
11th  May. 


13th  May. 


Conduct  of 
Mr.  Pitt. 


majority* ;  but  it  occasioned  a  strong  protest,  which 
was  subscribed  by  seven  peersf . 

The  progress  of  French  and  Spanish  aggression 
against  Portugal,  having  determined  the  King  to 
afford  the  assistance  due  to  the  merits  and  necessities 
of  so  Mthful  an  ally,  a  message  was  dehvered  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  requesting  them  to  enable  His 
Majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  take  necessary  measures  for  defeating  the 
enterprises  of  the  enemy. 

The  mmistry  proposed  a  grant  of  a  miUion ;  but  it 
was  objected,  that  the  sum  was  too  large  for  the  sup- 
posed purpose,  and  the  King  of  Portugal  had  no  right 
to  expect  any  assistance  from  Great  Britain,  because 
he  had  violated  his  engagements  with  the  EngUsh 
wine-merchants.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  great  spirit  and  pro- 
priety,  argued  in  &vour  of  the  supply ;  vindicated  the 
King  of  Portugal;  and  asserted  that  the  sum  intended 
was  not  more  than  sufficient.  He  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  German  war ;  and  ridiculed  the  notion  of 
Great  Britain  being  rendered  incapable  of  prosecuting 
the  contest  for  want  of  resources.  France,  he  affirmed, 
was  a  ruined  nation ;  and  if  his  advice  had  been  adopted, 
one  campaign  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  forttmate  conclusion.  After  some  further  observa^ 
tions,  mostly  of  a  personal  nature,  the  sum  required 
was  voted. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  all  the  discussions  which 
arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  a 
scrupulous  forbearance  from  any  conduct  which  could 
have  the  appearance  of  forming  or  of  joining  a  party. 
His  speeches  were  merely  to  justify  himself,  and  not 
to  inculpate  any  one ;  to  satisfy  the  country  that  under 
him  pubUc  affairs  had  been  well  administered,  but  not 
to  excite  odium  against  his  successors,  or  create  impa- 
tience for  his  return  to  power.  When  absent,  some 
persons    attacked   him,  and  when  present,  he  was 

*  Contents,  16.    Non-contents,  105. 

t  A  similar  question  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Dec.  9th), 
when  the  House  was  so  crowded  with  visitors,  that  the  membeis  found  difficulty 
in  taking  their  seats.  The  order  for  excluding  strangers  was  enforced  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 
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doomed  to  endure  reproaches  made  in  a  tone  not  usual      chap. 
in  parliament,  or  generally  tolerated  in  polite  society.  ' 

Colonel  Baxre,  a  native  of  Dublin,  a  man  of  humble  i762. 
extraction,  but  considerable  eloquence,  who  had  been  gf^^^**"*^ 
brought  into  Parliament  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  b^;an  his  career  with  a  ferocious  invective, 
which  the  abilities,  the  reputation,  and  the  age  of  the 
great  man  against  whom  it  was  uttered,  equally  ren- 
dered improper.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Pitt's  manner  in 
addressing  the  house,  he  said,  '^  There  would  he  stand, 
turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  that  witnessed  his  per- 
juries, and  laying  his  hand,  in  a  solemn  manner, 
upon  the  table — ^that  sacrilegious  hand  that  had  been 
employed  in  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  his  mother- 
count^."  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  condescend  to  reply, 
nor  did  tiie  house  interfere ;  but  the  impression  he  had 
made  was  shewn  by  the  eagerness  of  members  to  quit 
their  places  when  he  rose,  and  the  undisguised  impa^ 
tience  of  those  who  remained. 

In  closing  the  session.  His  Majesty  mentioned  the  2d  June. 
hopes  he  still  entertained  of  seeing  the  conflicts  which  Prorogation. 
agitated  Europe  happily  terminated ;  and  assured  Par- 
liament he  would  return  their  zeal  aQd  affection  for  his 
person  and  government,  by  a  constant  attention  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  ease  of  his  subjects ; 
and  it  was  his  ardent  wish  to  found  the  glories  of 
his  reign  on  the  union  of  his  people,  and  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  his  kingdoms. 

Since  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  ministry  had  pre- 
served no  appearance  of  unanimity.  Great  jealousies  Disunion  of 
subsisted  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  *^®  cabinet. 
Bute,  occasioned  no  less  by  the  desire  of  pre-eminence 
than  by  a  radical  difierence  of  principles  and  poHtics. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  his  entrance  into  pubhc 
life,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  party,  and  was  sup- 
ported through  the  long  period  of  his  ministerial 
career  by  party  and  &mily  alliances :  Lord  Bute,  pur- 

•  Letter  from  Mr.  Symmer  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  29th  Jan.  1762;  Mitchell 
Papera,  ▼.  6839,  fo.  200;  also,  Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170, 
171, 177,  -where  the  Mitchell  Papers  are  quoted. 
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CHAP.  suing,  or  perhaps  directing  the  system  of  his  sovereign, 
'  was  desirous  to  free  the  throne  from  exclusive  domi- 
1762.  nation,  and  to  acquire  independence  by  resisting  claims 
derived  from  family  and  adventitious  connexions.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  habituated  to  Mr.  Pitt's  ascend- 
ancy, bore  it,  if  reluctantly,  but  without  resistance ; 
but  could  not  endure  to  be  considered  inferior  to  Lord 
Bute.  For  this  reason,  while  the  people  carried  their 
idolatry  of  the  late  minister  to  the  greatest  height,  and 
attributed  to  his  foresight  all  the  successes  which 
edomed  the  annals  of  die  new  administration,  those 
men  in  office  who,  from  situation  and  character,  were 
best  able  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  reports,  sur- 
veyed their  progress  with  indifference,  and  if  not  actu- 
ally in  league  with  the  opposition,  yet  formed  a  combi- 
nation among  themselves,  which  left  Lord  Bute  weakly 
supported  to  struggle  against  the  united  efforts  of  a  party 
formidable  from  numbers,  abihties,  and  popularity*. 

The  means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  formed  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  difference  between  Lord  Bute  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Bute  wished  to  withdraw 
or  diminish  the  pecuniary  support  afforded  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  to  relax  the  efforts  which  this  country 
was  making  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  having  resolved  on  an  opposite  mode  of 
conduct,  waited  on  Lord  Bute,  and  firmly  insisted  on 
two  millions  for  carrying  on  the  German  war,  and 
paying  the  King  of  Prussia's  subsidy.  Lord  Bute 
shewing  himself  averse  to  the  measure,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  declared  his  intention  to  resign,  unless  the 
money  waa  raised.  His  Lordship  answered,  drily, 
that  if  he  resigned,  the  peace  might  be  retarded ;  but 
never  requested  him  to  continue  in  office,  nor  said  a 
civil  thing  to  him  afterwards  while  they  remained 
together.  The  Duke  went  immediately  to  St.  James's, 
*'  demanded  an  audience,  and  announced  his  unalter- 
able resolution  to  relinquish  his  station,  if  the  sub- 
sidy to  Prussia  was  not  continued.  The  King  repUed, 
"  he  should  regret  such  a  determination,  because  he 

•  Letter  from  Lord  Mrloombe  to  Lord  Bute,  13th  April,  1762. 
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"  was  persuaded  that  he  wished  well  to  his  service ;      ^^ly^' 
"  and  thus  the  conference  ended*."  '_ 


The  Duke  of  Newcastle  immediately  resigned ;  a        1762. 
pension  was  offered  as  the  only  reward  in  the  power  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
government  Ho  bestow  for  his  long  services,  and  the  NcwcasUe 
diminution  of  his  large  estate  in  the  uniform  support  of  ^"^*- 
the  house  of  Brunswick ;  and  this  His  Majesty  declared 
he  considered  merely  as  a  debt  due  to  his  grace.  With 
dignified  magnanimity,  the  duke  answered,  that  in 
office  he  never  considered  it  profit,  and  out  of  employ- 
ment, he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  being  a  bur- 
then and  a  charge  upon  the  crown.     If  his  private 
fortune  had  suffered  by  his  loyalty,  it  was  his  pleasure, 
his  glory,  and  his  pride,  and  he  desired  no  reward  but 
His   Majesty's  approbation  f.      Lord  Bute  took  his  ^^BuTe's 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  Mr.  Grenville  mmistry. 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  aud  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

A  change,  which  took  place  in  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  toward  each  other,  Transactions 
was  productive  of  important  consequences,  and  de-  wiUi  Russia. 
mands  particular  observation.  At  the  time  of  the 
King's  accession,  the  affairs  of  Frederick  were  in  a  most 
distressLQg  position;  his  enemies  powerfiil,  numerous 
and  determined,  encompassed  and  appeared  able  and 
resolved  to  overwhelm  him.  His  mighty  genius  and 
persevering  resolution,  aided  by  some  propitious  turns 
of  fortune,  enabled  him  to  escape  destruction ;  and  the 
aids  he  received  from  England  were  among  his  most 
effectual  means  of  support.  George  the  Second,  anxi- 
ously solicitous  for  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  par- 
ticipating heartily  in  the  sentiments  felt  by  members 
of  the  Germanic  body,  entered,  with  zealous  devotion, 
into  the  cause  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  rather  iden- 
tified his  interest  with  his  own.     George  the  Third,  on 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  7th  May,  1762. 

t  Letter  from  Lord  Barrington  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  1st  June,  1762. 
Papers  No.  6834,  fol  37.  His  Grace's  conduct  on  this  occasion  must  impart  a 
feewig  of  pride,  not  only  to  those  who  bear  his  name  or  love  his  family,  but  to 
all  who  can  appreciate  the  true  spirit  and  dignity  of  an  English  nobleman.  For 
a  deaicription  of  the  duke,  and  observations  on  his  character,  see ,  Lord  Waldo- 
pmvv's  Memoirs,  pp.  12,  14. 
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CHAP.  the  contrary,  slightly  attax^hed  to  hisGterman  territory, 
'  uninfluenced  by  particular  or  local  attachments  to 
1760.  electors  or  other  princes,  and,  solicitous  chiefly  for  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  his  British  subjects,  viewed 
the  war,  not  as  a  field  of  glory  alone,  but  as  a  tract 
through  which  he  must  pass  to  an  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous peace.  While,  therefore,  he  earnestly 
desired  a  termination  of  hostilities  conformable  to  these 
views,  he  saw  and  embraced  the  necessity  of  prose- 
cutmg  war,  as  it  had  before  been  carried  on;  and  con- 
tributed  to  it  his  best  assistance,  both  active  and 
pecuniary.  On  these  principles  were  firamed  His 
Majesty's  first  declaration  to  his  privy  council,  and  his 

Nov.  10.  first  speech  to  parliament,  and  his  minister  at  the  court 
of  Berlin  expressed,  by  his  direction,  his  firm  resolu- 
tion  to  improve  and  augment  the  friendship  and  good 
understanding  so  happily  established  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  a  firm 
and  honourable  peace*.  Frederick,  in  answer  to  Sir  An- 
drew Mitchell,  declared  it  to  be  the  aim  of  his  proceed- 
ings to  disgust  the  French  with  their  present  alliance, 
and  his  expectation,  that,  if  Prince  Ferdinand  could 

Dec.  11.  strike  an  important  blow,  the  French,  dissatisfied  at 
having  always  to  re-commence  their  task,  would  thiok 
seriously  of  disposing  themselves  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  him  and  England  conjointly  f.  In  the  tnal  of 
this  experiment,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  France 
might  treat  for  a  separate  pacification  with  England 
jygj         alone,  but  not  with  her  and  Prussia  together ;  and  to 

jaa.  3rd.  this  he  declared  he  should  have  no  objection,  provided 
France  were  to  accept  and  promise  apefect  neutrality ; 
to  evacuate  and  restore  the  possessions  acquired  in 
Westphalia;  and  engage,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
to  give  any  assistance  to  the  Empress  Queen  or  her 
allies,  beyond  twenty-four  thousand  men,  or  an  equivsr 
lent  in  money,  as  agreed  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles  J. 
This  kind  of  stipulation  he  had  a  right  to  propose,  in 

♦  MitcheU  Papers,  No.  4325,  vol.  v.  fo.  140.  f  Idem,  fo.  153, 154. 

t  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Lord  Holdemeaac,  3rd  Jan.  1761,  Papers,  fo.  157. 
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virtue  of  a  compact  still  subsisting*,  in  which  the  two      ^'J^^- 
powers  bound  themselves  not  to  conclude  aay  treaty  of  ' 

peace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  or  any  other  convention,       i76i. 
with  powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  wax,  but  in 
concert  and  by  mutual  agreement,  and  comprehending 
each  other  by  name. 

After  the  King's  accession,  the  subsidy  to  Prussia, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
had  been  paid  without  diminution  or  deduction ;  but 
when  this  suggestion  of  a  separate  peace  was  made, 
and  questions  arose  as  to  its  fixture  amount,  Frederick 
intimated,  that  if  he  were  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  expenditure,  he  believed  that,  by  his  economy,  a 
considerable  saving  might  be  effected ;  he  was  sorry  to 
become  a  burthen  upon  his  allies,  and  would  prepare 
an  estimate ;  he  supposed  that,  with  forty  thousand  men 
under  Prince  Ferdinand,  he  coidd  make  head  against 
the  army  of  the  Empire  with  their  twenty-four  thousand 
French  auxihariesf .  After  some  delay,  and  not  with- 
out expressions  of  surprise  that  a  statement  should  be 
required,  after  his  declarations  that  necessity  alone  in- 
duced him  to  accept  any  aid,  he  answered,  that  as  an 
appUcation  from  the  Kmg  to  Parliament  must  neces- 
sanly  be  accompained  with  a  ftdl  and  clear  explanation, 
less  than  thirty  thousand  men  would  not  be  sufficient ; 
and  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  his  calculation, 
nine  millions  of  crowns,  or  rix  dollars,  would  be  want- 
ing. Even  this  lai^  sum,  he  said,  would  not  have 
availed  in  his  present  circumstances,  but  for  the  King's 
promise  of  a  part  of  his  electoral  troops,  and  of  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  communi- 
cating this  proposal,  the  British  minister  could  not 
restrain  an  expression  of  surprise,  considering  that, 
some  time  ago,  an  estimate  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Prussian  ministers  in  London,  in  which  the  estimate  for 
forty  thousand  men  was  placed  at  rather  less  than  six 
millions  of  crowns  or  rix  dollars  j:. 

*  Made  in  175S,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Jenkinaon's  CoUccUous, 
7.  ill.  p.  62. 

t  Same  Diispatch. 

I  Sir  Andrew  Blitchell  to  Lord  Haldcmesfic,  same  Papers,  fo.  183. 
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^"j^P-  Although  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  in  office,  and  not  less 

'  than  at  any  previous  period  disposed  to  favour  the 
1761.  King  of  Prussia,  this  extravagant  demand  could 
not,  for  a  moment,  be  sanctioned:  some  excuse  for 
making  it  may  be  found  in  the  distressed  state  of  Fre- 
derick's circumstances,  already  alluded  to.  He  was 
obliged,  without  remorse,  to  try  all  means  which  rapa- 
city could  suggest  or  violence  enforce  to  obtain  money 
from  the  countries  under  his  dominion  or  subject  to  his 
arms.  The  exhausted  and  depressed  state  of  his  sub- 
jects in  Brandenburgh,  Silesia,  and  other  provinces, 
Jan.  afforded  no  hope  of  drawing  succours  from  them.     He 

had  made  a  demand  on  Leipsic  for  two  millions  of 
crowns,  and,  to  enforce  it,  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  principal 
merchants  were  put  under  military  arrest ;  the  demand 
was  mitigated  to  eleven  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  but 
as  even  that  sum  could  not  immediately  be  supplied, 
the  unfortunate  victims  were  retained  as  hostages*. 

Another  act  of  violence  in  the  way  of  pecimiary  ex- 
tortion, brought  his  interests  into  immediate  collision 
with  those  of  England.  In  the  course  of  his  exactions 
in  Saxony,  he  had  claimed  supplies  from  the  possessors 
of  lands  in  the  Comte  de  Mansfeld,  the  bailUage  and 
village  of  Sangerhausen,  and  some  other  territories, 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  George  the  Second.  To  the 
claim  made  by  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  for  exempting 
these  lands  from  contributions,  the  King  gave  a  rear 
sonable  answer.  He  admitted  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand, and  apologized  for  any  irregularity  which  the 
confrision  of  the  times  might  have  occasioned;  pro- 
mised redress,  and,  in  apparent  performance  of  this 
promise,  referred  the  matter  to  commissioners,  forming 
what  was  called  the  great  war  directory ;  of  whom  and 
their  proceedings  the  English  minister  gives  this  de- 
scription :  "  they  have  not  the  least  feeling  for  honour, 
humanity,  truth,  or  good  faith.  In  a  word;  sup- 
pose the  whole  body  of  attomies  in  England  assem- 
bled, and  four  of  the  most  abandoned  of  them  to  be 
picked  out,  they  could  not,  in  the  management  of  an 
"  affair,  have  exerted  more  tricks  and  chicane  than  the 

♦  MitcheU  Paper,  No.  228,  fo.  162. 
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"  Prussian  commissioners  have  done.     The  demands      chap. 
"  of  contributions  of  all  sorts,"  he  adds,  "  made  by  the 


(4 
it 


Prussians  in  Saxony  are  most  exorbitant,  and  fer       i762. 

exceeding  the  abilities  of  the  country  to  comply  with ; 

so  that  many  of  the  subjects  are  now  actually  imder 
"  military  execution  equally  ruinous  to  the  country, 

and  to  the  officers  employed  on  that  service,  who, 

w^hen  they  have  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  plunder, 
"  cease  to  be  soldiers*."  The  King  himself  admitted 
to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  that  the  commissioners  were 
scoundrels  and  robbersf. 

When  the  ineffectual  attempt  at  a  separate  treaty  Friendly  treat- 
with  France  was  in  progress,  regular  communication  ™^*  ^j  ^® 
was  made  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was  consulted  na.  ^  *^ 
on  the  state  papers  which  had  appeared,  and  on  those 
intended  to  be  published,  and  constantly  expressed  his 
satis&ction  at  our  proceedings,  with  cautions  against 
being  amused,  and  permitting  our  activity  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  low,  deceitful,  and  collusive  arts  of  M. 
de  Bussy  and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  When  the  ne- 
gotiation failed,  and  Mr.  Pitt  resigned,  the  strongest 
assurances  were  conveyed  to  Frederick  that  the  change 
in  the  ministry  would  produce  no  alteration  in  His 
Majesty's  measures  respecting  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe,  as  he  was  resolved,  since  France  had  rejected 
moderate  and  equitable  terms  of  peace,  to  press  the 
war  a^^ainst  her  by  land  and  sea  with  all  possible 
vigouTand  activity}; 

StiQ  it  was  evident  that  feelin&^s  of  dissatisfaction    _. 

jx_  J.  •i_A_  Ai_x  Disputes  be- 

and  estrangement  were  growing  up  between  the  two  tween  the 
governments.  The  complaints  respecting  the  ravages  *^^  powers. 
in  the  mortgaged  lands  continu^;  the  conduct  of 
Messrs.  Knyphausen  and  Michell  gave  great  offence, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  many  remonstrances;  the 
discussions  on  a  future  subsidy  were  embarrassed  and 
rendered  difficult  by  an  additional  reserve  and  distance 
on  the  part  of  Frederick.     He  was  unwilling  to  state 

«  Mitchell  Paper,  No.  223,  fo.  163;  see  also  No.  221,  fo.  162,  184,  185; 
No.  167,  fo.  187 ;  No.  286.  fo.  281,  et  passim. 

t  Dea  fiiquins  ei  des  roleurs. 

t  Same  Papers ;  Letters  of  18th  August  and  24t]i  October,  1761,  fo.  224, 
286. 
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c^AP-  precisely  the  amount  of  his  demand;  in  case  of  a 
'  separate  peace,  a  sum  of  five  millions  of  crowns  was 
proposed ;  but  the  letter  was  so  worded  as  to  leave  a 
doubt,  whether  or  not  that  sum  was  to  include  the 
four  millions  already  allowed ;  if  so,  Sir  Andrew  Mit- 
chell observed  it  would  be  scanty,  considering  the 
King  of  Prussia's  losses  during  the  last  campaign; 
but  if  it  were  added  to  the  former  grant,  it  would  be 
great  and  generous,  surpassing  what  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  an  ally.  Great  objections  were  ex- 
pressed to  a  subsidy  altogether  pecuniary,  as  the  troops 
of  Hanover  and  Hesse  would  have  been  more  bene- 
ficial ;  but  as  this  proposition  could  not  be  acceded  to, 
the  King  consented  to  take  four  millions*.  In  making 
his  demands,  the  King  of  Prussia  could  allege  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  his  circumstances  and  the  pressure 
of  his  just  apprehensions.  Events  which  afterward 
took  place  impelled  the  English  ministry  to  their  final 
decision.  They  knew  that  the  Prussian  ministers  in 
London  were  acting  in  an  irregular  and  dishonour- 
able manner,  by  paying  their  court  to  a  party  adverse 
to  government,  and  transmitting  untrue  and  injurious 
statements  to  liieir  own  and  to  other  countriesf  ;  and, 
above  all,  they  felt  that  the  enormous  supphes  required 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  extended  and  costly  operas 
tions,  rendered  necessary  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
enemy,  would  ill  admit  of  any  avoidable  increase  of 
the  national  burthens.  In  conclusion,  it  was  resolved 
altogether  to  withhold  the  subsidy. 

Had  the  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  been  as 

Death  of  the  desperate  at  this  period  as  at  the  end  of  his  last  cam- 

rSSST  ^^    paig^»  pohcy,  justice,  and  even  humanity,  would  have 

Jarnwry  5.      been  equally  repugnant  to  this  determination ;  but  an 

incident  which  human  foresight  could  not  divine  had 

amehorated  the  condition  of  Frederick,  and  afforded 

him  hopes  of  retrieving  his  former  losses :  this  was 

the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  one  of 

his  most  formidable  enemies.     She  died  in  a  state  of 

*  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Lord  Bute,  12th  December,  17G1 ;  Papers  6809, 
fo.  17, 34. 45, 50.  ,  ,       r- 

t  Same  Papers,  14th  April,  1762,  fo.  90. 
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unmitigated  hatred  towards  him,  and  earnestly  recom-      ^"^^• 
mending  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war*.     Her  ' 

nephew   and   successor,  Peter,  who,  from  motives  of       i762. 
jealous  policy,  had  been  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
court,  was  not  forward  to  follow  this  advice.     His  un- 
derstanding was  below   mediocrity,  his  habits  dissi- 
pated and  indolent,  and  he  entertained  toward  the 
Prussian  monarch,  not  merely  a  friendly  attachment,  but 
a  puerile  fondness,  which  displayed  itself  in  many 
ri^culous  extravagances.     His  title  to  the  throne  was 
not  universally  admitted  by  the  Russians ;  many  pre* 
ferred  the  claims  of  Prince  Ivan;   plots  were   sup- 
posed to  be  forming  at  Petersburg  in  his  fiivour;  and, 
from  a  suspicion  that  the  French  were  favourable  to 
these  pretensions,  Peter  adopted  a  hearty  dislike  to 
that  nation.     His  affection  for  Frederick  had  been  dis- 
played, during  the  war,  by  refrising  to  join  in  the  cele* 
bration  of  victories  obtained  over  him,  magnifying  and 
exulting  in  his  successes,  and  deploring  and  extenuating 
his  £Edlures.     On  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne, 
Peter  expressed  his  fiivourable  sentiments  without  re- 
serve, wished  for  an  immediate  intercourse,  desired  that 
a  military  man  should  be  deputed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  negotiation,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  decorated 
with  the  Prussian  order  of  the  Black  £agle.     The 
King  of  Prussia  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of 
these  fitvourable  circimistances,  but  chose  to  throw 
about  his  proceedings  a  veil  of  mystery,  useless  for 
every  purpose  except  that  of  deceiving  the  ministers 
of  ii^igland.     He  appUed  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  for 
passports  to  Petersburg ;  but,  although  he  had  posi- 
tively determined  to  employ  Colonel  Goltz,  obtained 
them  in  blank — ^an  ostentation  of  friendly  confidence, 
which  was  followed  by  a  system  of  determined  es- 
trangement and  reserve  during  all  the  transactions 
which  ensued.     A  negotiation  speedily  commenced;  let^ March. 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  an  alliance  afterward 
entered  into,  in  consequence  of  which  the  army  under 

*  Tooke's  History  of  Russia,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

1762. 

5th  May. 
Peace  con- 
cluded be- 
tween Rus- 
sia and 
Prussia. 


Czemichef,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  was 
transferred  to  the  service  of  Frederick*. 

The  refusal  of  Lord  Bute  to  continue  the  Prussian 
subsidy  has  been  severely  arraigned,  and  maay  felse 
representations  made  of  his  conduct  and  motives.  It 
is  asserted  that,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Peter  III. 
he  empowered  Prince  GaUitzin,  the  Russian  envoy 
extraordinary,  to  inform  his  sovereign,  that  whatever 
cessions  he  might  require  from  Frederick,  England 
would  ensure  compUance ;  and  advised  the  new  Em- 
peror to  keep  the  King  of  Prussia  in  check,  by  means 
of  the  corps  under  Czernichef.  Peter,  the  same  ac- 
coimts  add,  indignant  at  this  duplicity,  transmitted  the 
dispatch  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  also  averred, 
that  similar  overtures  were  made  to  Austria,  but  failed 
through  one  of  those  refinements  in  policy  which 
often  lead  statesmen  into  mistakes.  Kaunitz,  the  Im- 
perial prime-minister,  apprehending  that  Lord  Bute's 
view  in  making  these  proposals  was  to  create  dissen- 
sions between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles, 
haughtily  answered,  that  the  Empress  Queen  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  do  justice  to  her  own  claims, 
nor  would  she  degrade  her  dignity  by  acceding  to  a 
peace  meditated  by  Englandf . 

Both  these  accounts  are  absolutely  devoid  of  foun- 
dation. At  the  conclxision  of  the  last  campaign,  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  Frederick  were  truly 
commiserated  by  the  King;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
afford  him  the  usual  succours.  The  terms  of  the 
former  treaty  were  open  to  some  objections,  but  the 
substance  was  not  disputed.  The  negotiations  on  this 
subject  were  carried  on  till  the  beginning  of  1762, 
when  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  Portugal  was  foreseen.  The  British 
ministry  then  directed  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  recom- 
mend, in  the  King's  name,  that  His  Prussian  Majesty 
should  endeavour  to  commence  a  pacific  negotiation 

•  OSuvres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  c.  15;  Coxe's  Travels  in  Poland, 
Russia,  &c.  vol.  iii.  c.  i. ;  Life  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  vol.  i.  c.  ii. ;  Mitchell 
Papers. 

t  (£uvres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  ubi  sup. ;  see  also  History  of  the  late  Minority, 
c.  v. 
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with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  he  was  desired  to  commu-      chap. 
nicate  the  terms  on  which  he  would  be  willing  to  treat,         ^^' 
with  an  assurance  of  the  King's  desire  to  assist  in    "7762 
brining  so  salutary  a  design  to  perfection.     The  King 
of  Prussia  was  also  requested  to  state  the  means  on 
which  he  could  rely,  after  so  many  misfortunes,  and 
such  a  diminution  of  his  power,  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  if  that  were  his  intention.     This  explanation, 
though  anxiously  expected,  was  still  refused ;    the  ^'-  ^^"• 
King,  hurt  at  a  silence  so  imexpected  and  imjustifiable, 
made  his  complaints  on  the  subject,  but  still  persevered 
in  the  intention  of  applying  to  Parhament,  at  a  proper  February. 
time,  to  renew  the  subsidy. 

In  this  interval,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  manifesto  of 
Peter*,  exhorting  the  King  of  Prussia's  enemies  to  put 
a  speedy  end  to  tiie  war,  and  declaring  his  own  resolu- 
tion of  restoring  to  that  Prince  the  conquests  made  by 
his  predecessors.  Still  the  British  ministry  waited  for 
such  a  communication  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  as 
would  justify  them,  at  a  time  of  such  extreme  diffi- 
culty, in  applying  to  Parhament  to  increase  the  national 
burdens  by  a  renewal  of  the  subsidy ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  long  term  of  fruitless  expectation,  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  directed  to  hold  such  language  as  would  Ap^i. 
prepare  Frederick  for  a  total  cessation  of  pecuniary 
succour. 

From  the  moment  of  the  accession  of  Peter  III.  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  maintained  a  reserved  and  un- 
friendly behaviour  towards  Great  Britain.  He  clan- 
destinely entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Czar; 
the  objects  of  which  were  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  British  interest,  and  prejudicial  to  the  engagements 
of  this  country  with  Denmark.  The  intention  of  this 
treaty  was,  that  Peter  should  guaranty  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  the  Duchy  of  Silesia ;  in  return  for  which, 
Frederick  was  to  assure  to  him  the  possession  of  Sles- 
wick.  A  treaty  was  also  effected  between  Prussia  and 
Sweden,  of  which  no  communication  was  made  to  the 

•  Dated  28tb  Fcbruaiy. 
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^"^P-  English  court ;  contrary  to  the  compact  between 
'  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  akeady  alluded  to,  no  stipu- 
1762.  lation  was  made  respecting  the  war  with  France,  and 
this,  although  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  was  fully  aware  of 
the  engagements  and  strict  connexion  which  subsisted 
between  the  court  of  Stockholm  and  France,  and  the 
indisposition  and  ill-will  toward  Great  Britain  which 
prevailed  in  Sweden*.  While  these  negotiations  were 
proceeding,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
the  King  of  Prussia  still  directed  his  ministers  in 
London  to  press  for  a  continuance  of  his  subsidy, 
although  he  knew  that  the  measures  in  which  he  was 
engaged  tended  to  coimteract  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  King,  to  spread  the  flames  of  war,  and  increase 
the  miseries  of  mankind. 

The  refusal  to  continue  the  subsidy  was  not  resolved 
on  till  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Prussia,  and  it  had  become  extremely  probable  that 
Sweden  would  accede  to  the  same  measure. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Frederick  had  no  right, 
according  to  his  own  declarations,  to  expect  from  this 
coimtry  any  further  pecuniary  supplies.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  warf ,  he  had  stated  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 
officially  communicated  the  information  to  Lord  Hol- 
demesse,  then  secretary  of  state,  that  if  England  would 
only  engage  to  prevent  his  being  attacked  by  Russia, 
he  should  have  so  little  occasion  for  assistance,  that 
he  might  even  be  ready  to  furnish  a  body  of  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  At  the  present  crisis. 
Great  Britain  had  a  powerful  additional  enemy ;  Prus- 
sia a  new  and  potent  friend :  the  weight  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  was  subducted  from  the  scale  of  his  op- 
ponents ;  that  of  Spain  was  added  to  ours :  Frederick 
had  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  which  were  no 
longer  in  danger,  to  defend,  beside  Saxony  and  Silesia ; 
England  had  to  maintain  an  extensive  war  in  Germany, 
and  to  provide  for  another  in  Portugal.  This  compa- 
rison could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Kmg 

*  Letter  from  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Count  Finkenstein ;  Mitchell  Papers 
6809,  fo.  174. 

t  June  and  July,  1756. 
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of  Prussia,  nor  could  he  reasonably  expect  that,  with-      ^^^^• 
out  a  certainty  of  its  being  appUed  toward  lessening 
the  objects  of  war,  it  was  possible  to  propose  the  sub-        1762. 
sidy  to  Parliament  with  any  hopes  of  success. 

The  accusations  alleged  agaiust  the  British  minis- 
ter, respecting  clandestme  negociations  with  the  Em- 
peror  of  Russia  and  the  Empress  Queen,  are  founded 
on  total  mistake,  or,  more  probably,  on  wilful  misre- 
presentation. Frederick,  at  the  tune,  complained  to 
the  King  of  the  reports  which  had  reached  him  on 
the  subject ;  and,  although  His  Majesty  did  not  think 
it  suitable,  either  to  his  own  dignity  or  that  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  to  enter  personally  into  such 
altercations,  he  permitted  Lord  Bute  to  explain  the 
facts  and  set  them  in  their  true  light. 

In  a  dispatch  written  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  communicated  to  Count 
Finkenstein,  the  Prussian  prime-minister.  Lord  Bute 
termed  the  report  of  his  endeavouring  to  enter  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  Austria,  a  groundless  and  shame-  ^eih  May. 
ful  falsehood,  transmitted  to  the  King  from  his  minis- 
ters in  England.  This  explicit  and  strenuous  disavowal, 
proceeding  directly  from  the  prime  minister  of  England, 
was  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  unau- 
thenticated  hearsays,  which  formed  the  only  groimd  of 
the  suspicion  then  entertained,  and  since  perpetuated 
by  the  publication  of  Frederick's  posthimious  works. 

With  respect  to  his  supposed  intimations  to  Prince 
Grallitzin,  Lord  Bute  explained  himself  more  amply, 
and  in  a  manner  abimdandy  satis&ctory :  he  declared 
the  reports  which  had  reached  the  King  of  Prussia 
from  the  Russian  envoy,  to  be  in  no  respect  conform- 
able to  the  sentiments  he  had  imparted ;  and  imputed 
the  misrepresentation  either  to  mistake,  failure  of 
memory,  or  the  known  attachment  of  the  Prince  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  might  induce  him  to  give 
such  a  turn  to  his  relation  of  Lord  Bute's  discourse, 
as  he  might  think  most  Hkely  to  serve  that  interest. 

Mr.  Keith,  the  British  minister  at  Petersburg, 
judged,  from  the  particular  coldness  of  the  Czar, 
and  from  hints  wliich  he  dropped,  that  something 
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^^y^-      written  by  Prince  Gallitzin  respecting  the  King s  dis- 
position toward  Frederick,  had  given  him  offence,  and 


1762;  this  intelligence  the  Russian  monarch  probably  com- 
municated to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  before 
been  disposed,  by  the  malignant  and  mischievous  in- 
sinuations of  his  ministers,  to  give  it,  however  incredi- 
ble, implicit  belief. 

But,  at  the  time  of  his  interview  with  Prince 
GaUitzin,  Lord  Bute  had  before  him  his  first  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Keith,  after  the  death  of  the  Empress:  his 
discourse  with  the  envoy  was  perfectly  conformable  to 
that  dispateh,  which  contained  the  King's  own  senti- 
ments. Instead  of  advising  Peter  to  continue  his 
troops  on  the  King  of  Prussia's  territories,  the  King 
there  expressed  particular  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at 
their  being  ordered  to  advance  no  further,  and  coun- 
selled him  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  and  accept  an 
armistice,  if  offered :  far  from  desiring  that  the  court 
of  Russia  should  prefer  an  Austrian  to  a  Prussian 
alUance,  Mr.  Keith  was  directed  to  execute  certain 
ixistructions  sent  him  by  Frederick,  which  were  not 
favourable  to  the  Empress  Queen. 

The  King  of  Prussia  might  probably  take  umbrage 
at  the  strong  preference  given  in  that  dispatch  to 
pacific  measures,  and  at  the  restriction  laid  on  Mr. 
Keith  from  concurring  in  any  proposal  tending  to  pro- 
tract the  war :  this  however  was  no  secret  instruction  ; 
for  Mr.  Mitchell  was  directed  to  make  the  same  decla- 
ration, and  shape  his  conduct  by  the  same  rule. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  this 
point,  Lord  Bute  transmitted  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell, 
in  ewtenso^  every  sentence  in  the  dispateh  to  Mr.  Keith 
relating  to  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  or  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  particular.  He  forcibly  displayed 
the  extreme  improbability  of  his  holding  to  the  Rus- 
sian minister  a  language,  not  merely  different  from, 
but  absolutely  contradictory  to,  the  orders  he  had  just 
sent  from  the  King  to  his  own  minister  at  that  court ; 
and  of  his  declaring,  or  even  insinuating,  with  those 
very  orders  in  his  hand,  that  His  Majesty's  sentiments 
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were  diametrically  opposite*.     However  clear  and  con-      chap. 
vincing  these  explanations  were,  they  did  not  satisfy  ' 

the  mind  of  Frederick.  His  temper  and  the  vicissitudes  i762. 
he  had  experienced,  had  rendered  him  capricious,  posi- 
tive, haughty,  and  intractable ;  and  the  result  of  the 
whole  transaction  was,  to  implant  in  his  mind  a  hatred 
of  England,  which  no  circumstances  could  eradicate  or 
abate.  Yet  all  the  blame  df  this  estrangement  must 
not  be  imputed  to  him.  If  he  demanded  too  much  in 
the  negotiation  for  a  subsidy,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
he  professed  and  felt  a  great  horror  at  being  considered 
as  a  pecuniary  dependant,  and  advanced  his  proposal 
reluctantly,  and  after  many  urgent  apphcations.  In  the 
progress  of  the  affair.  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  observes, 
that  he  cannot  decide  which  party  is  the  most  to  blame ; 
both  appear  to  have  failed  in  one  point,  want  of 
opennessf .  • 

Beside  the  advantageous  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  pohtics  of  Russia,  some  other  events  con- 
tributed to  restore  the  affairs  of  Frederick.  The  Em- 
press Queen,  confident  of  being  able  to  achieve  all  her 
projects,  and  instigated  by  a  spirit  of  parsimony  never 
safely  indulged  in  war,  diismissed  twenty  thousand  of 
her  troops.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  also  agreed  to 
a  cessation  of  arms  with  Sweden  J;  and,  being  thus  7Ui  March. 
disembarrassed,  was  enabled  to  enter  on  the  campaign 
with  a  change  in  the  scale  of  forces,  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  in  his  fevour;  a  greater  advan- 
tage, as  he  himself  observes,  than  he  could  have  derived 
firom  gaining  three  pitched  battles§. 

Such  were  the  fiivourable  circumstances    under  Revolution 
which  Frederick  began  his  operations  in  Silesia ;  but,  ^  ^^^^^la. 
before  he  had  made  any  considerable  progress,  another 
change  in  the  government  of  Russia  deprived  him,  in 

*  From  two  dispatches  from  Lord  Bute  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  dated 
9th  April  and  26th  May,  1762:  see  Appendix.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe, 
that,  althoii|;^h  our  minister  at  Berlin  had  not  yet  received  the  order  which  would 
constitute  him  Sir  Andrew,  I  have  always  so  designated  him,  among  other  rea- 
sons, to  distinguish  him,  at  the  first  glance,  from  Mr.  Michell,  the  Prussian 
minister  at  the  Court  of  London. 

t  Letter  from  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  Mr.  Keith,  21  st  April,  1762 ;  Papers, 
No.  6S09,  fo.  92. 

{Peace  was  concluded  22d  May. 
CBuTxes  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  ubi  sup. 
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^"v  ^*  part,  of  the  benefits  he  expected.  The  Emperor,  fasci- 
'  nated  with  the  character  of  his  friend  the  King  of 
1762.  Prussia,  and  impelled  by  an  absurd  instinct  of  imita- 
tion, made  him  his  model  in  every  particular.  Not 
content  with  joining  him  in  war,  he  introduced  the 
Prussian  discipKne  into  his  army,  and  the  Prussian,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  Frederician,  Code  into  his  senate.  He 
was  obstinately  bent  on  a  war  with  Denmark ;  attacked 
the  property  of  the  clergy ;  and  formed  a  project  for 
repudiating  his  consort,  marrying  his  mistress,  and 
declaring  his  son  illegitimate*.  These  acts  rendered 
him  highly  unpopular;  and  self-preservation,  as  well 
as  ambition,  stimulated  Catherine  to  a  speedy  and 
vigorous  exertion.  The  feeble  character  of  the  Em- 
peror faciUtated  her  designs;  the  execution  of  his 
great  projects  required  talents  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess; a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him;  he  was 
deposed ;  signed  an  abject  instrument  of  abdication ; 

lotii  July.      was  imprisoned,  treated  with  neglect  and  harshness ; 
and,  at  length,  privately  assassinatedf . 

17th.  The  King  of  Prussia  expected  that  this  revolution 

would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  his  affairs,  and  that 
Catherine  would  entertain  a  hatred  against  him,  pro- 
portioned to  the  friendship  of  Peter ;  but  that  Princess 
shewed  no  symptoms  of  a  vindictive  disposition;  on 
the  contrary,  finding  fi'om  the  correspondence  which 
came  to  her  hands  after  her  husband's  dethronement, 
that  Frederick  had  ever  opposed  his  rage  for  reformat 
tion,  and  counselled  him  to  treat  his  consort  with  due 
tenderness,  she  was  sensibly  affected.  It  was  not  con- 
sistent with  her  policy  to  disgust  her  subjects  by  com- 
pelling them  to  serve  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 

•  See  Coxe's  Travels  in  Russia,  &c.  vol.  iii.  c.  1,  which  contains  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  account  of  this  revolution. 

t  See  Life  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  vol.  i.  c.  2 ;  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Russia,  by  M.  de  RuUiiere. — It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  unfortunate 
Prince,  that  although  his  imprudence,  levity,  and  pusillanimity,  exposed  him  to 
censure  and  contempt,  he  possessed  many  amiable  qualities,  and  rendered  some 
essential  services  to  nis  country.  He  declared  his  nobles  free,  and  on  a  footing 
"with  those  of  the  same  rank  in  other  countries ;  to  improve  them  in  the  arts  of 
social  life,  he  permitted  them  to  travel,  and,  for  their  advancement  in  military 
science,  to  enter  into  foreign  service  ;  he  alleviated  the  burthens  on  his  people 
by  diminishing  the  duties  on  salt ;  lessened  those  in  the  Livonian  ports,  and 
instituted  a  bank  for  loans,  in  order  to  abate  the  pressure  of  exorbitant  usury. 
Tooke's  History  of  Russia,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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which  they  had  been  so  many  years  engaged ;  or  give       chap. 
offence  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles.     She 


therefore  declared  her  adherence  to  her   husband's        1702. 
treaty  of  peace,  but  renounced  that  of  alUance ;  with- 
drew the  Russian  auxiUaries  from  the  Prussian  army, 
but  restored  the  conquests  which  had  been  made  by 
Elizabeth,  and  contented  herself  with  observing  a  pru- 
dent neutrality.     Frederick,  although  deprived  of  this  9th  Oct. 
assistance,  mcude  a  successful  campaign,  recovered  the  J^^"^f ^ 
fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  and  convinced  his  enemies  takes 
that  their  project  of  destroying  him  was  not  advanced  ^^^®»^^^- 
by  all  their  exertions*. 

The  campaign  of  the  aUied  armies  under  Prince  casci  taken. 
Ferdinand  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby  was  briUiant  and 
successfrd :  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  French 
from  obtaining  possession  of  Hanover,  and  took  from 
them  the  city  of  Cassel. 

A  continuance  of  the  war  produced  no  benefit  to  7tfa  not. 
France ;  the  vigour  with  which  hostiUties  were  carried  ^^^f  jj" 
on  shewed  that  the  minister,  who   ardently  desired  tiniquc. 
peace,  was  sensible  that  it  could  be  effectually  obtained 
only  by  miUtary  success.     A  formidable  land  force  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  imder  the  command  of  General 
Monckton,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates  and  inferior  vessels,  under  Rear- Admi- 
ral Rodney,  sailed  to  attack  Martinique,  the  chief  of 
the  French  Leeward  Islands,  the  residence  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  the  sovereign  council.      On 
anchoring  in  St.  Anne's  Bay,  the  Raisonnable  man  of  ^^i^- 
war  was  lost,  through  the  unskilfiilness  of  the  pilot ; 
and,  the  place  being  deemed  improper  for  a  disem- 
barkation, two  brigades  landed  at  the  bay  of  Petite 
Anse,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  at  a  creek  called  Oas 
des  Navires.     The  island,  defended  by  a  few  regular  Kj^h 
troops,  had  a  numerous  and  well-armed  militia,  and 
was  in  itself  a  natural  fortification,  from  a  number  of 
ravines  and  rivulets  with  which  it  was  intersected  ; 
and  the  French,  with  great  judgment,  posted  guards, 
and  erected  batteries  to  impede  the  progress  of  inva- 

*  (Euvres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  c.  16. 
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CHAP.      gion.     As  a  preparatory  measure  to  the  siege  of  Fort 
'         Royal,  the  General  attacked  two  eminences,  called 
1762.        Mome  Tortenson  and  Mome  Gamier.     The  former 
was  assailed  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  although 
defended  with  spirit  and  pertinacity,  finally  captured. 
24ihJan.       Momc  Gamier  being  equally  strong,    much  higher, 
and  overlooking  and  commanding  the  other,  three 
days  were  employed  in  making  dispositions  for  the 
assault,  in  which  period  the  enemy  made  a  furious  sally 
on  the  English  out-posts ;  they  were  repulsed,  and  the 
party  attacked,  passing  the  ravines,  scaled  the  hiU, 
seized  the  batteries,  and  obtained  complete  possession 
4th  Feb.        of  the  post     When  the  batteries  against  Fort  Royal 
were  completed,  and  General  Monckton  preparing  to 
embark  with  his  troops  for  the  attack  of  St.  Pierre,  the 
i2di.  capital  of  the  island,  the  French  surrendered  by  ca- 

pitulation*. 
Capture  of  After  the  capture  of  Martinique,  Grenada,  and 

Sh  M^:  *'''  *^®  Grenadmes,  Tobago,  St.  Lucie,  and  St.  Vincent's 
speedily  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  property  of  the 
Charibbee  Islands  centered  in  Great  Britainf . 
May.  To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  France  made 

T^  S*  to^  ^^y  ^^^  temporary  conquest.  A  squadron  under  M.  de 
of  St.  John's,  Tourney,  escaping  from  Brest  in  a  fog,  entered  the  Bay 
Newfound-     ^f  B^jjg  ^  Newfoundland,  captured  the  town  of  St. 

m  Juno.  John's,  took  prisoners  a  compaiTy  of  soldiers,  who  con- 
stituted  the  garrison;  captured  a  sloop  of  war  and 
several  other  vessels,  destroyed  the  stac^es  for  curing  cod, 

and  did  conriderable  daHx^e.     OrS^were  imW 
ately  issued  for  fitting  out  a  squadron  to  reconquer  the 
Which  is  re-    placc;  but  Sir  JeflFery  Amherst  had  previously  dis- 
mh^se^     patched  Lord  Colville  and  Colonel  Amherst  from  Hali- 
fax, who  easily  expelled  the  invadersj. 
War  in  Por-  When  Spain  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  war, 

a  successfrd  attack  on  Portugal  was  anticipated,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  losses  she  might  expect  to  sus- 
tain in  other  quarters.     Portugal  appeared  entirely 

*  The  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  commanders  on  this  expe- 
dition.   See  debates,  6th  May,  1762. 

t  Bcat8on*8  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  pp.  149  to  164. 
X  Ibid.  p.  204. 
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helpless  and  distracted ;  the  feebleness  of  its  govern-      ^^^^• 
ment,  the  effects  of  bigotry,  the  melancholy  remains 


of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  and  the  horrors  of  a  recent       i762. 
earthquake,  all  contributed  to  render  this  imhappy 
kingdom  an  object  of  generous  compassion,  ratlier  than 
of  unprovoked  aggression. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  frontier 
gave  them  great  advantages ;  they  passed  the  boimdary  c^U^J 
before  war  was  declared ;  and  an  army,  conmianded  Spaniards. 
by  the  Marquis  de  Sarria,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Miranda.     A  powder  magazine  blew  up  by  accident, 
and,  besides  destroying  five  hundred  of  the  garrison, 
made  such  breaches  in  the  wall,  that  the  Spaniards 
marched  in  without  difficulty,  before  they  had  raised    *     *^' 
their  first  battery.     Braganza  and  Moncorvo  surren- 
dered without  resistance;   Chaves  was  evacuated  on 
the  approach  of  Count  O'Reilly ;   and  Spain  having  i5th. 
overtrun  almost  the  whole  province  of  Tra  los  Montes,  '^^^' 
Oporto  was  considered  in  so  much  danger,  that  the 
Britisli  Admiral  was  preparing  to  carry  off  the  factory. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Douro,  were  opposed  by  the  peasantry,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  Torre  de  Moncorvo*. 

A  second  body  entered  the  province  of  Beira,  at 
the  villages  of  Val  de  Mula  and  Val  de  Coelha,  and 
being  joined  by  strong  detachments  firom  the  division 
in  Tra  los  Montes,  laid  siege  to  Almeida,  which,  after  ^^  ^^^^' 
an  honourable  resistance,  capitulated  on  favourable  25UiAiigust. 
terms. 

As  there  was  no  officer  in  the  service  of  Portugal 
of  sufficient  skill  and  reputation  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  and  as  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  people  so  bigotted  as  the  Portuguese  would  not 
readily  submit,  even  for  their  own  good,  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  heretic,  application  was  made,  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  pennit  the  Duke  of  Bevem,  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer  in  his  service,  to  head  the  expe- 

*  In  this  action,  the  King  of  Spain  accuses  the  Portuguese  of  having  cruelly 
nuuDied  and  mutilated  his  subjects,  conduct  which  was  afterwards  severely  re- 
vengiHi.     Sec  the  King  of  Spain's  Mauife;{to,  *25th  Juuo. 
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dition ;  but  the  King,  whose  distaste  to  England  was 
just  beginning  to  operate,  returned  unsatis&ctory  and 
evasive  answers ;  first,  Stettin,  of  which  the  Duke  was 
governor,  might  be  besieged;  then  he  was  gone  to 
Stutgard,  to  settle  the  terms  of  an  armistice ;  finally, 
the  King  consented ;  but  the  Duke  refused  the  com- 
mand, assigning,  as  his  reasons,  the  immilitary  state 
of  Portugal,  where  there  had  been  no  war  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  the  divisions  vdth  which  it  was  dis- 
tracted, and  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  glory,  his 
only  object  in  war,  by  commanding  in  such  a  country*. 
Great  Britain  sent  to  the  succour  of  her  ally  eight 
thousand  troops,  commanded  by  Lord  Tyrawley.  (who 
also  acted  as  ambassador),  the  Earl  of  Loudonf ,  lieu- 
tenantOeneral  Townsend,  and,  under  them.  Lord 
George  Lenox,  and  Brigadiers  Crawford  and  Bur- 
goyne.  Finding  himself  but  iU  seconded  by  the  For- 
tuguese,  Lord  Tyrawley  retired  in  disgust,  declaring 
that  the  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal  was  a  mere 
collusion  to  dupe  the  British  government^.  Fortu- 
nately, at  this  period  the  command  of  the  Portuguese 
force  was  given  to  the  Coimt  de  la  Lippe  Buckbourg, 
an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  who  had  commanded 
the  artillery  of  the  British  army  in  Westphalia  during 
the  present  war.  He  was  exempt  from  all  participa^ 
tion  in  the  feuds  which  occasioned  the  retreat  of  Lord 
Tyrawley,  and,  in  conjuction  with  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
began  immediate  operations  against  a  third  detach- 
ment of  Spaniards,  who  were  preparing  to  enter  Por- 
tugal. 


*  Mitchell  Papers;  Letters  9th  January  to  20th  March,  1762. 

t  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  who  waa  appointed  second  in  command,  attended  the 
troops  from  England  ;  Lord  Tyrawley  had  previously  arrived. 

t  Such  was  the  account  given  by  Lord  Tyrawley ;  but  nearly  forty  years 
afterward,  when  passion  must  have  subsided,  and  no  motive  for  misrepresentation 
could  exist,  the  Marquis  Townsend,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  : 
of  the  attachment  of  Portugal  to  tbis  coimtry,  he  should  always  be  ready  to  bear 
testimony,  and  he  could  do  so  from  personal  knowledge.  He  served  in  that 
kingdom  in  176*2;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  any  troops  in  a  foreign  land  to 
receive  stronger  marks  of  attachment,  or  a  more  hearty  co-operation,  than  that 
experienced  by  the  troops  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  at  the  period  to  which  he 
alluded.  All  ranks  of  people  shewed  the  utmost  alacrity  in  affording  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  it  was  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  among  the  mountaineers  and 
tiic  lowest  order  of  the  people.  This  it  was  that  rendered  the  resistance  to  the 
enemies  of  Portugal  effcctiuil  and  successful. 
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The  attack  of  Valencia  d'Alcantara,  where  large      ^S^^' 
magazines  of  flour  and  forage  were  supposed  to  be 


collected,  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier  Burgoyne.     He       i762. 
hoped  to  surprise  the  place ;  but,  being  disappointed, 
carried  the  town  by  a  vigorous  coup-de-main,  with  in-  Gene»i 
considerable  loss,  taking  a  Major-General,  upward  of  ^^^t 
twenty  officers,  fifty-nine  soldiers,  three  pair  of  colours,  lencia. 
and  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.     He 
levied   a   contribution,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  the  27th  August 
King's  revenue  for  one  year,  in  consideration  of  spar- 
ing the   churches  and  convents,  and  brought  away 
hostages  for  the  care  of  the  woimded,  and  the  payment 
of  the  stipulated  sum. 

The  army  under  the  Conde  d' Aranda,  having  left  And  beats  up 
garrisons  in  Almeida  and  Castel  Roderigo,  marched  to  *^g^2t* 
Castel  Branco,  forciog  La  lippe  to  retreat,  and  intend-  viua  Veiha. 
ing  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  counteract  this  attempt,  and  pre- 
vent their  forcing  a  passage  through  the  mountains. 
Count  de  St  Jago  occupied  the  pass  of  Alvito,  deemed 
impr^nable,  and  Burgoyne  was  encamped  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  over-against  Villa  Velha. 
The  enemy  placed  six  thousand  men  in  front  of  the 
Oount  St.  Jago,  attacked  the  old  Moorish  castie  of 
Villa  Velha  on  his  right,  and  assaulted  a  post  on  his  1st  October. 
left;,  at  the  defile  of  St.  Simon.  Burgoyne  for  some 
days  protected  the  castie  by  his  cannon  across  the 
river ;  but  it  was  at  length  taken ;  St.  Simon  was  re- 
duced, and  the  enemy  obtained  possession  of  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  :  St.  Jago  being  thus  placed  in  im- 
minent danger.  La  lippe  ordered  him  to  retire,  and 
Lord  Loudon  was  directed  to  advance  through  the 
mountains  to  protect  the  retreat.  The  enemy,  pene- 
trating into  this  intention,  detached  a  strong  body  over 
the  river  Alvito,  to  harass  Lord  Loudon's  rear,  which 
weakened  then:  corps  at  Villa  Velha  so  much,  that 
Burgoyne  was  encouraged  to  beat  up  their  quarters. 
Colonel  Lee  passed  the  Tagus  iu  the  night,  and,  while  ^^  October, 
the  Spaniards  were  amused  by  a  femt  in  front,  entered 
their  encampment  unperceived,  and  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter ;  most  of  their  officers  were  killed,  the 
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magazines  destroyed,  and  some  prisoners  taken,  besides 
a  valuable  booty.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  La 
Lippe  found  it  impossible  to  defend  the  passes,  and 
therefore  assembled  his  forces  at  Macao;  but  the 
Spaniards,  frustrated  in  all  their  endeavours  to  cross 
the  Tagus,  partly  by  the  vigilance  of  La  Lippe,  and 
partly  by  heavy  rains,  evacuated  the  province  of  Estre- 
madura,  where  they  could  not  maintain  themselves 
during  the  vnnter,  and,  having  dismantled  the  castles 
of  Almeida,  Castel  Roderigo,  and  Castel  Borri,  ter- 
minated a  campaign  from  which  they  derived  neither 
honour  nor  advantage*. 

In  other  quarters  their  ill-fortune  was  still  more 
conspicuous.  The  British  ministry,  disdaining  all  at- 
tempts  at  subordinate  acquisition,  meditated  the  re- 
duction of  Havannah,  the  principal  town  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  where  the  Spanish  galleons  and  the  flota 
assembled  before  they  finally  sailed  for  Europe ;  a  con- 
quest which  would  strike  terror,  and  produce  the  most 
auspicious  consequences.  The  preparations  were  com- 
mensurate to  the  object:  a  fleet,  sailing  from  Ports- 
mouth, under  Admiral  Pococke,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  Lord  Albemarle,  the  friend  and 
pupil  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  joined,  off  Cape 
Nicola,  by  part  of  the  squadron  which  had  been  so 
successful  in  the  operations  against  Martinique,  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  James  Douglas.  Thus  united,  they 
consisted  of  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  eighteen  smaller 
ships  of  war,  and  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  transports. 
To  avoid  the  tediousness  of  the  common  voyage,  the 
Admiral  boldly  explored  a  perilous  way  through  the 
old  straights  of  Bahama,  a  narrow  passage,  almost 
seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  dangerous  sands  and  shoals;  and,  without  the 
slightest  accident,  arrived  before  the  Havannah. 

Although  no  immediate  attack  was  expected,  the 
town  was  of  sufficient  strength,  both  from  art  and 


*  An  accurate  account  of  this  campaign,  in  the  French  hinguage,  anony- 
mous,  but  evidently  by  a  militan'  officer,  is  in  a  thin  folio  volume  in  Uie  British 
Museum.  King  George  tlie  Third's  MSS.  No.  221.  It  is  written  with  great 
spirit,  and  highly  honourable  to  General  Burgoyne. 
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nature,  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.     By  favour  of  a      ^"^^• 
judicious  feint,  the  troops  were  landed  without  loss  or 


opposition ;  and  being  divided  into  two  corps,  one,  under       i762. 
General  Elliot,  advanced  a  considerable  way  into  the 
country,  while  the  other,  under  General  Keppel,  be- 
sieged the  Moro,  a  fort  which  commanded  the  town 
and  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.     The  difficulties 
attending  this  operation  were  deemed  insurmountable. 
The  earth  was  so  thin,  that  the  besiegers,  to  cover  their 
approaches,  used  bags  of  cotton,  forming  part  of  the  cargo 
of  some  ships  brought  from  Jamaica  by  Sir  James 
Douglas.    There  was  no  spring  or  river  in  the  vicinity ; 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  country  was  precarious 
and  scanty,  and  they  were  obliged  principally  to  de- 
pend on  the  shipping.     The  labour  of  cutting  roads 
for  communication  through  the  woods,  and  drawing 
the  artillery,  was  so  excessive,  that  many  dropped  down 
dead  with  fatigue ;  but  every  thing  yielded  to  vigorous 
perseverance ;  batteries  were  raised  to  assail  the  fort  and 
shipping ;  the  Spaniards,  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  ^^ 
were  repulsed  in  a  resolute  sally ;  and  three  British 
men  of  war  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  Moro. 
These  efforts  did  not  make  the  expected  impression ; 
the  men  of  war  sustained  great  injtuy  from  the  fire  of 
the  fort ;  the  capital  battery,  which  was  made  of  wood, 
took  fire,  and  was  consumed ;  half  the  army  and  three 
thousand  seamen  were  ill ;  the  hurricane  season  was  ^^  ^^^' 
rapidly  approaching;    and  a  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  men,  expected  frx)m  North  America,  did  not 
arrive.      Still  no  murmur,  no  relaxation  of  exertion, 
was  observed  in  this  army  of  heroes,  and  the  seamen 
acted  in  cordial  unison.     A  lodgment  was  at  length  ^^• 
made  in  the  covered  way ;  twelve  thousand  men,  who  22iid. 
attempted  to  drive  the  besiegers  from  their  works,  were 
repulsed ;  part  of  the  succours  from  America  arrived ;  ^^• 
the  mines  were  sprung ;  and,  the  breach  in  the  walls  ^^^• 
being  deemed  practicable,  though  difficult,  orders  were  ^^  ^^^^ 
given  to  storm.     This  dangerous  enterprise  was  hailed  stormed. 
by  the  British  as  a  termination  of  their  labours ;  they 
mounted  with  intrepid  gallantry,  and,  after  a  short  but 
warm  contest,  drove  the  enemy  from  every  part  of  the 
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ramparts :  they  then  formed  with  coohiess  and  resolu- 
tion ;  the  Spaniards  fled  on  all  sides ;  four  hundred  were 
killed  and  drowned,  and  as  many  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  Marquis  de  Gronzales,  who  was  second  in  command, 
fell  in  making  brave  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  rally  the 
troops.  Don  Lewis  de  Velasco,  the  governor,  to  whose 
valour  the  long  defence  of  the  fort  was  principally  due, 
collected  a  hundred  men  in  an  intrenchment  which  he 
formed  round  the  colours,  resolved  to  defend  them  to 
the  last  extremity.  He  saw  his  little  band  slaughtered 
or  dispersed,  and  was  himself  killed  by  a  random  shot, 
while  offering  his  sword  to  the  victors.  The  humanity 
which  ever  attends  true  courage,  sympathized  in  this 
deplorable  catastrophe  of  a  high-spirited  enemy. 

The  Moro  being  reduced,  and  a  second  division  of 
the  troops  from  America  having  arrived,  new  works 
were  begun  for  the  attack  of  the  town.  Lord  Albe- 
marle summoned  the  governor  to  surrender;  but,  having 
received  a  civil  though  firm  reAisal,  opened  his  bat- 
teries with  such  effect,  that  flags  of  truce  soon  appeared. 
A  capitulation  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Havannah, 
with  a  district  of  a  himdred  and  eighty  miles  west- 
ward, was  ceded  to  the  conquerors.  The  fleet,  which 
also  fell  into  the  power  of  England,  consisted  of  nine 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates ;  and  the  treasure  in 
ready  money,  tobacco,  and  other  valuable  merchandize 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  was  estimated  at  three 
miUions  sterling.  The  garrison,  reduced  to  seven 
hundred,  was  aUowed  the  honours  of  war,  and  a  safe 
conveyance  to  Spain*. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  Spanish  wealth 
was  exposed  to  an  attack  no  less  hazardous  and  suc- 
cessful than  that  on  the  Havannah.  In  pursuance  of 
orders  dispatched  from  England,  immediately  on  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  an  expedition  was  dispatched 
from  Madras  against  Luconia,  the  principal  of  the 
Philippine  Isles.  The  land  troops  consisted  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  men,  chiefly  Indians,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Draper,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Madras  in 

*  Bcatson's  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  170. 
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1 769.     The  naval  force  was  eleven  ships  from  Admiral      ^!^^- 
Cornish's  squadron.      The  Spaniards,  not  having  re- 


ceived  intelligence  of  the  war,  were  not  fuUy  prepared  i762. 
for  resistance ;  had  they  been  so,  the  force  which  at- 
tacked them  was  not  sufficient  to  command  success. 
The  troops  having  effected  a  landing  without  loss, 
though  not  without  opposition,  commenced  vigorous  *^  ' 

operations  against  the  town;  then:  gallantry  made 
abends  for  Seir  deficiency  in  strength,  and,  notwith- 
standing  a  violent  storm,  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  ships,  they  completed  their  batteries,  finished  a  i*t  and  2nd 
parallel  and  communication,  and  established  a  place  of 
arms.  A  strong  body  of  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  4th. 
garrison,  made  a  sally,  and  fought  with  incredible  fero- 
city ;  they  were  repulsed  by  the  steady  valour  of  the 
besiegers,  and  many  died,  gnawing,  like  wUd  beasts, 
the  bayonets  with  which  they  were  transfixed.  A 
breach  was  at  length  effected;  and  the  garrison,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  repair  the  works,  awaited  the 
event  in  sullen  despair.  No  proposal  to  capitulate  being 
made,  the  town  was  stormed,  and,  for  some  hours,  un- 
avoidably exposed  to  the  hcentiousness  of  the  military. 
The  Archbishop  and  Governor,  with  the  magistrates,  eth  Ott. 
retired  into  the  Citadel,  which  being  in  no  condition  of  ^^^  ^^ 
defence,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  surrender,  and  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  to,  by  which  the  town  of 
Manilla  and  port  of  Cavite,  with  several  ships,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  miUtary  stores,  were  surrendered  to  the 
King,  and  four  millions  of  dollars  covenanted  to  be 
paid  as  a  ransom  for  the  private  property  in  the  town*. 
This  important  conquest  was  achieved  with  little  loss. 
It  was  said,  at  the  time,  by  Admiral  Cornish  and  Co- 
lonel Draper,  that  the  conquest  would  have  been  much 
more  easy,  but  that  difficulties  were  interposed  by  per- 
sons in  India,  who  carried  on  a  contraband  tradef . 

*  This  covenant  was  so  utterly  disregarded,  that  the  time  of  paying  the 
Manilla  ransom  hecame,  in  popular  speech,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  ad  caienda§ 
gracat.**  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  accept  a  composition ;  but  the  Court  of 
Spain  disdained  such  an  arrangement,  and  more  heroically  paid  nothing  at  all. 
Mitchell  Papers,  6828,  fol.  144. 

t  Beatflon's  Naval  and  Blilitary  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.  Barrow's  Life  of 
Lord  Anson,  p.  385. 
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In  consequence  of  information  contained  in  some 
letters,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  Cap- 
tains Parker  and  King,  in  the  Panther,  a  ship  of  the 
line,  and  the  Argo  frigate,  were  dispatched  to  intercept 
the  galleon  Philippina,  Instead  of  the  expected  prize, 
they  captured  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  Acapulco  ship, 
with  a  cargo  valued  at  three  millions  of  dollars. 

These  important  conquests,  hy  which  the  resources 
of  Spain  were  effectually  destroyed  in  less  than  ten 
months  after  the  declaration  of  war,  left  her  in  no  con- 
dition to  attempt  retrieving  the  affairs  of  France.  Even 
the  hope  of  an  immediate  supply  of  specie  was  frus- 
trated early  in  the  contest,  by  tiie  capture,  off  St.  Vin- 
cent's, by  the  Active  frigate,  and  the  Favourite  sloop, 
two  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  cruizers,  of  the  Hermione, 
a  register  sloop,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz ;  containing 
treasure  and  valuable  effects  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
million  sterling.  So  rich  was  the  prize,  that  every 
seaman  and  marine  received  as  his  portion  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pounds ;  each  lieutenant  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  flag  shares  reached  nearly  to  sixty- 
five  thousand  poimds.  Another  valuable  capture  was 
made  of  a  ship  from  Barcelona,  carrying  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars*. 

The  only  attempt  against  Spain  which  failed,  was 
a  joint  expedition  planned  by  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal to  attack  the  colony  of  Buenos  Ayres.  A  fleet, 
consisting  of  three  frigates,  beside  small  armed  vessels 
and  store  ships,  which  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  with  five 
hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mac- 
namara,  reached  the  River  Plata  without  difficulty; 
they  were  assailed  by  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind,  thun- 
der, and  lightning,  and  greatiy  embarrassed  by  not 
knowing  the  soundings ;  tibe  Spaniards  were  not  only 
prepared  to  receive  them,  but  had  acted  tvith  advantage 
on  the  offensive,  by  possessing  themselves  of  a  Portu- 
guese settiement  called  Nova  Colonia,  the  recovery  of 
which  was  first  attempted.  An  Ebiglish  pilot,  ac- 
quainted with  the  river  and  coast,  undertook  to  carry 


*  Barrow's  Life  of  Anson,  p.  383. 
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the  commodore's  ship  within  pistol-shot  of  the  prin-      ^^y  ^• 
cipal  fort.     After  a  vigorous  cannonade  of  four  hours,  ' 

the  enemy's  batteries  were  nearly  silenced,  and  the  1762. 
British  expected  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  ^^  ^^^^ 
when  the  commander's  ship  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire:  the  flames  raged  with  unconquerable  violence, 
and  the  distress  was  augmented  by  a  renewal  of  the 
enemy's  cannonade ;  the  other  vessels,  for  their  own 
safety,  were  obliged  to  keep  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
afford  succour,  and  finally,  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
men,  only  seventy-eight  escaped  the  flames  and  the  sea : 
the  commodore  was  drowned.  The  vessels,  reduced 
ahnost  to  ^wrecks  by  the  enemy's  shot,  with  difficulty 
reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  Spaniards,  with  characteristic  gaUantry  and  huma. 
nity,  succoured  and  reheved  the  unfortunate  men  who 
were  driven  on  shore ;  forgot  their  enmity  in  their  mis- 
fortune, and  treated  them  rather  like  brethren  than 
foes. 
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Negotiations  for  peace. — State  of  the  public  mind. — Ho- 
nours conferred  on  Lord  Bute. — Changes  in  the  ministry. 
Proceedings  in  the  city  of  London. — Beckford  made  Lord 
Mayor. — Progress  of  the  treaty  of  peace. — Preliminaries 
signed. — Examination  of  the  terms. — Objections,  and  ob- 
servations.— ^Discussion  of  the  preliminaries  in  Parliament. 
Definitive  treaty  signed. — ^General  pacification. 

There  axe  periods  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  in 
the  lives  of  individuals,  when,  by  a  concurrence  of 
fortunate  events,  every  desire  seems  gratified,  and  no 
reflection  occurs  to  restrain  an  unbounded  hilarity ; 
short  and  unfrequent  are  such  periods,  but  ever  remem- 
bered with  delight  and  recorded  with  exultation.  The 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  metropolis, 
who  justly  looked  up  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  Bruns- 
wick line,  as  the  most  favourable  pledge  which  Provi- 
dence could  afford,  that  their  religion  and  liberties 
would  be  fixed  on  an  immutable  basis.  While  the 
caimon  which  announced  the  joyous  event  yet  sounded, 
the  public  were  further  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  the 
treasure  captured  in  the  Hermione,  which  in  stately 
procession  moved  before  the  palace  in  its  progress  to 
the  Tower.  The  King  and  principal  nobiUty  appeared 
at  the  windows  of  the  royal  abode,  and  crowned  the 
raptures  of  the  people  by  joining  heartily  in  theu- 
acclamations. 

A  loyal  and  dutiful  address  was  presented  by  the 
dty  of  London,  in  which  it  was  not  forgotten  that  the 
auspicious  day  of  the   Prince's  birth  was  sacred  to 
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liberty  and  these  kingdoms,  in  having  given  the  pre-      chap. 
sent  illustrious  family  to  the  throne.    Similar  addresses  ' 

were  dispatched  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  1762. 

The  glorious  successes  of  the  war  had  no  power  to  Negotiation 
divert  the  minister's  attention  from  the  great  object  of  ^^r  Peace. 
peace.  In  pursuing  this  object,  he  did  not  rely  on 
himself  and  lus  own  friends  entirely,  but  was  desirous 
to  combine  with  him  persons  whose  knowledge  and 
accredited  patriotism  would  give  effect  and  popularity 
to  his  proceedings.  For  this  purpose.  Lord  Hali&x 
caUed  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  Claremont,  iaviting 
him  and  Lord  Hardwicke  to  a  council,  at  which  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  was  to  be  decided ;  His  Ma- 
jesty promising  to  be  guided  entirely  by  their  advice, 
and  offering  any  employments  they  should  choose  for 
themselves  and  their  Mends,  the  treasury  excepted. 
As  both  these  peers  had  recently  professed  a  deter- 
mination not  to  oppose  the  government,  and  a  strong 
predilection  for  peace,  great  expectations  might  be 
formed  from  this  most  gracious  offer.  But  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  had  but  recently  formed  a  new  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Cimiberland ;  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected, and  a  vigorous  opposition  on  their  part  was 
expected*.  Anxious  to  resume  negotiations,  Lord 
Bute  engaged  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a  neutral  power, 
to  make  proposals  to  the  court  of  France,  which  that 
nation,  enfeebled  and  despondent  as  they  were,  and 
convinced,  by  the  experience  of  a  most  active  cam- 
paign,  tU  the  union  with  Spain,  far  from  bringing 
them  assistance  and  relief,  was,  in  fact,  a  dangerous 
association,  or,  at  best,  a  listless  incimibrance,  readily 
accepted.  To  prevent  the  effects  which  might  arise  ^^^  ^^' 
from  interested  speculations,  the  minister  sent  notice 
of  his  intention  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Duke  of  5th  Sept. 
Bedford  was  deputed  from  England  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, and  the  Due  de  Nivemois  from  Francef.  i^th. 

*  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bajrington,  pp.  70,  71. 

t  The  Due  de  Nivernois  is  thus  described  by  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  who  at- 
tended him  on  this  embassy :  "  Ce  seigneur  qui,  dans  toutes  ces  ambaasades,  a 

toajonra  paru,  commc  Anacr^n,  couronn^  de  miithes  et  de  roses,  et  chantant  les  ' 

plaisirs  au  sein  de  ses  intirmit^s  et  des  plus  p^nibles  travaux,  seroit  un  dcs  plus 
graads  ministres  de  la  France,  si  k  la  bont^,  k  r^leration  de  son  coeur,  k  la  su- 
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The  final  adjustment  of  the  objects  of  treaty  was  re- 
served to  Lord  Bute  and  the  Earl  of  Egremont  in 
England,  and  M.  de  Choiseul  in  Paris ;  their  medium 
of  communication  being  through  the  Comte  de  Viri, 
the  Sardinian  minister  in  London,  and  the  Bailli  de 
Solare,  minister  from  the  same  court  in  France*. 

Every  reasonable  purpose  which  the  British  nation 
could  expect  to  attain  by  war,  was  now  abundantly 
gratified:  and  yet  the  public  was  not  cordially  dis- 
posed to  hail  the  return  of  peace.  The  constant  suc- 
cession of  conquest  and  victory  inspired  exaggerated 
notions  of  our  martial  prowess,  and  hopes  of  extended 
colonial  acquisition,  no  less  absurd  than  extravagant. 
Many  persons  in  power,  and  a  strong  party  in  oppo- 
sition, could  not  endure  that  Lord  Bute  should  enjoy 
the  honour  of  making  a  popular  peace,  and  every  eiFort 
was  tried  to  excite  disgust  against  the  measure. 

Lord  Bute  seemed  to  rise  in  the  King's  good 
opinion,  and  had  the  disposal  of  all  honours  and  dig- 
nities in  the  state.  Besides  his  appointment  to  the 
Bangership  of  Richmond  Park,  he  was  installed  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter ;  an  honour  which  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  association  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
brother  to  the  King,  in  the  same  ceremony.  Yet 
Lord  Bute  could  not  succeed  in  inspiring  personal 
friendship;  his  benefits  were  received  without  gra- 
titude, and  his  omission  to  gratify  every  interested  ap- 
plication produced  sullen  dissatisfaction,  or  open  op- 
positionf. 

blimit^  de  son  g^nie  et  des  ses  talents,  il  joignoit  autant  de  fermet^  que  de  d^lica- 
tesse  dans  I'esprit.  Le  seul  petit  defout  que  j'aie  remarqu^  dans  M.  le  Due  de 
Nivemois,  est  la  coquetterie  de  plaire  a  tout  le  monde,  coquetteriey  qui  nous 
fait  souyent  plus  d'ennemis  que  de  vrais  amis."  Lettres,  Memoires,  &c.  du 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  Discours  preUminaire,  p.  5. 

*  From  prirate  information. 

t  In  answer  to  an  angry  remonstrance,  occasioned  by  his  having  omitted  to 
provide  for  a  dependant  of  -Lord  Melcombe,  Lord  Bute  thus  expressed  himself : 
"  In  short,  my  Lord,  though  I  cannot  prevent  umbrage  being  taken  at  my  not 
satisfying  every  wish,  I  shall  certainly  hinder  any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
concerning  things  I  have  once  promised ;  I  own,  and  without  blushing,  I  have 
been  very  unfortunate  in  the  means  I  have  for  years  taken  in  cementing  friend- 
ship, and  procuring  attachments ;  others,  with  much  less  trouble,  peihaps  without 
my  sincerity,  succeed  better :  but  I  repine  not.  Conscious  of  my  own  feelings, 
conscious  of  deserving  better  treatment,  I  shall  go  on,  though  single  and  alone,  to 
serve  my  King  and  country,  in  the  best  manner  my  poor  talents  will  allow  me. 
happy,  too  happy,  when  the  heavy  burden  that  I  bear  shall  be  removed,  and 
placed  upon  other  shoulders." 
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After  the  refiignation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,      chap. 
the  disunion  of  the  ministry  became  daily  more  appa-  ' 

rent     The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  during  the  negotia-        i762. 
tion  for  peace,  absented  himself  from  the  council  board ;  Dismission  of 
on  his  refusal  to  attend  when  summoned,  he  was  dis-  ^^^J^J^^ 
missed  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  the  3i8t  Oct 
King,  with  his  own  hand,  erased  his  name  from  the  list 
of  privy  counsellors.     This  dismission  produced  the  re* 
signation  of  Lord  George  Cavendish,  Comptroller  of  ^^ 
the  Household,  and  Lord  Besborough,  joint  Post-  naUoxJT^ 
Master-General.     Several  noblemen  and  commoners 
of  distinction  openly  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  minister,  and  an  opposition  was  forming,  of  great 
extent  and  influence,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land*. 

The  force  of  the  ministry  was  respectable,  but  not  And  changes. 
proportioned  to  this  weight  of  oppoi£tion.     The  death 
of  Lord  Anson  created  a  vacancy  at  the  head  of  the  ^^  J«n«- 
Admiralty,   which  was  filled  by  Lord  Halifax,  who 
had  acquitted  himself  with  distinguished  propriety  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland ;  but,  at  his  desire,  an  ex-  12th  to 
change  was  arranged  with  Mr.  Grenville ;  then  Lord  i^th  Oct. 
Halitex  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who 
still  retained  the  Paymastership  of  the  Forces,  was 
destined  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.     It  had  been 
proposed  to  make  him  Secretary  of  State ;  he  declined 
that  office  as  too  burthensome  to  be  united,  in  a  stormy 
session,  virith  the  lead  of  the  house ;  but  he  undertook 
the  rest,  although  reluctant  to  leave  the  quiet  life,  in 
which  he  found  true  enjoyment,  and  to  give  up  that 
repose  which  was  necessary  to  his  healthf . 

The  mere  proposal  01  peace,  on  any  terms,  was  Conduct  of 
odious  to  the  city  of  London.  The  protection  afforded  Londra  ° 
to  trade  by  a  successful  maritime  war,  prevented  their 
feeling  the  burthens  which  pressed  upon  the  rest  of 
the  nation :  the  money  expended  by  the  government 
gave  alacrity  to  mercantile  exertion,  and  was  mistaken 
by  the  interested  and  superficial  for  an  increase  of 

•  Lord  Oxford's  Works,  toI.  v.  p.  94. 

t  Letter  fix>m  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  13th  Oct.  1762.    From  pri- 
nte  communication. 
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beneficial  commerce^.  During  the  negotiation  of  last 
year,  the  city  had  instructed  their  representatives  to 
oppose  any  peace  in  which  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  the  conquests  made  by  Great  Britain  should 
not  be  retained.  The  arrogance  of  one  city  thus  pre- 
suming to  lay  down  a  rule  of  war  and  peace  for  the 
whole  nation,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  wildness 
and  absurdity  of  the  terms  they  attempted  to  dictate-|*. 
If  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  city  during  the  last 
negotiation,  the  briUiant  transactions  of  the  present 
campaign  did  not  induce  them  to  moderate  their  pre- 
tensions, or  assume  a  more  humble  tone.  The  capture 
of  the  Havannah  produced  absurd  expectations ;  and 
while  all  the  success  of  the  war  was  attributed  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  proposal  of  peace  was  considered  as  a  base 
dereliction  of  his  plan,  and  a  sacrifice  of  national 
honour  to  the  safety  of  tiie  minister,  or,  as  he  was  in- 
vidiously termed,  the  favourite. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  not  unmindfiil  of  these  appearances ; 
he  saw  that,  by  securing  a  strong  party  in  the  city,  he 
should  best  be  able  to  make  a  separate  opposition,  and 
harass  the  ministry.  The  appointment  of  the  new 
Lord  Mayor  appearing  an  object  of  importance. 
Alderman  Beckford  was  fixed  on  for  the  office;^ :  he 
was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  of  a  haughty  and  turbulent 
disposition ;  but  he  was  respected  for  the  indexiendence 
of  his  character,  and  the  incorruptibility  resulting  from 
unlimited  wealtii,  and  he  was  popular  from  his  devoted 
adherence  to  Mr  Pitt.  On  the  day  before  his  appoint- 
ment, he  attended  the  Common  Council,  requesting  to 
resign  his  gown ;  but  the  court  postponed  the  con- 
gdderation  of  his  demand,  and  elected  Inm  Mayor. 

Till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  no  effectual  oppo- 
sition could  be  made ;  but  pamphlets,  and  every  other 

•  The  Political  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  p.  12. 

t  Their  instractions  on  this  hiead  are  in  these  words :  "  That  you  entertain 
just  sentiments  of  the  importance  of  the  conquests  made  tliis  war  by  the  British 
arms,  at  the  expense  of  much  blood  and  treasure ;  and  that  you  will,  to  the  ut- 
most of  your  power  and  abilities,  oppose  idl  attempts  for  giving  up  such  places 
as  may  tend  to  lessen  our  present  security,  or,  by  restoring  the  naval  power  of 
France,  render  us  subject  to  fresh  hostilities  from  that  natural  enemy ;  parti- 
cularly,  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  our  acquisitions  in  NortJi  America 
and  the  fisheries  bo  preserved  to  us."    Lord  Orford'i$  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  86. 

t  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
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species  of  publication,  oonceived  in  a  malignant  i^nrit 
of  yirulence,  and  oc»itaining  atrocious,  and  even  trea- 


sonable, suggestions,  were  profiisely  diculated.  1762. 

The  negotiation  was  proceeding  at  titus  time  with 
a  rapidity  and  harmcmy  which  promised  ultimate  sue-  the'^ei^/fo 
cess.  By  prudently  dismisfling  from  consideration  all  ^^^<^^- 
matters  relating  to  Grermany,  whidx  did  not  immedi- 
ately affect  the  interests  of  the  contracting  powers^ 
much  of  the  jealousy  prevalentt  during  the  late  treaty 
was  dispelled,  and  the  progress  of  accommodation 
fiualitated.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  its  completion 
arose  from  the  triumphs  of  the  British  arms,  which 
inflamed  the  pride  and  cupidity  of  the  people,  and,  by 
making  the  situation  of  tiie  enemy  appear  deqierate, 
encouraged  them  to  insist  on  retaining  more  than  jus- 
tice or  sound  policy  required.  The  ministry  were  by 
these  means  reduced  to  an  awkwaixL  dilemma :  if  they 
pretended  to  retain  their  recent  acquisiticois,  they 
could  not  hope  for  a  peace,  but  merely  for  an  insincere 
and  soUen  truce ;  if  they  gaye  them  up,  not  only  the 
efforts  of  the  preceding  administration,  but  their  own 
exertions,  and  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  would 
be  allqged  as  a  crime. 

Preliminary  articles  were  at  length  signed.  In  3,4  Nov. 
the  examination  of  these  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  5!!fi?^^^^ 
from  the  course  of  succeeding  events,  that  the  British 
ministry  retained  too  great  a  portion  of  their  conquests ;. 
but  it  is  most  candid  to  survey  the  transaction  as  it 
must  have  appeared  at  the  time,  and  to  judge  of  the* 
peace-makers  by  the  actual  knowledge  they  nught  pos^ 
sess,  and  on  which  they  could  safely  and  consistently 
act,  without  abandoniug  themselves  to  inoculation^  and 
pursuing  measures  of  contingent  and  remote  advantage. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  premise,  that,  independ- 
ently of  the  common  motives  of  humanity,  which 
ought  never  to  lose  their  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
nations ;  independently  of  fiscal  consideratioQis,  which 
weighed  with  great  force  at  that  period ;  the  want  of 
men  began  to  be  severely  felt.  The  state  of  Europe 
prevented  the  engaging  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  the 
separate  cause  of  Britain ;  and  the  numerous  expedi- 
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tions  in  which  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the 
country  was  difEused,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the 
nation.  The  bounties  to  recruits  were  grown  to  an 
unexampled  height,  and  it  was  supposed  that  neither 
interest  nor  compulsion  could  have  procured  men  for 
another  extensive  expedition.  The  unhealthy  situa^ 
tions  in  which  the  soldiers  and  sailors  ^  were  placed  by 
the  progress  of  hostile  operations  demanded  continual 
supplies ;  every  fresh  conquest  increased  the  evil,  and 
&r  from  producing  means  to  defray,  augmented  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  proved  disadvantageous  and 
burthensome.  To  retain  too  great  a  portion  of  these 
conquests  would,  it  was  apprehended,  have  perpetuated 
the  evil,  and  finished  in  peace  the  depopulation  begun 
by  war. 

In  Europe  there  was  not  much  to  arrange*.  Mi- 
norca was  restored,  together  with  all  countries  belong- 
ing to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Count  de  la  Lippe. 
Cleves,  Wesel,  Gueldres,  and  all  the  territories  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  were  to  be  evacuated,  and  the  forti- 
fications of  Dunkirk  demolished.  The  troops  of 
France  and  Spain  were  to  retire  from  the  territories  of 
tiieKing  c^  Portugal.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  re- 
store Belleislef . 

Several  objections  were  urged  against  this  arrange^ 
ment.  It  was  alleged  that  Belleisle  was  more  than 
equivalent  to  Minorca ;  but  the  frdlest  answer  to  this 
was  given  in  the  former  negotiation,  when  the  French 
minister  said,  "  Keep  Belleisle  then,  and  we  will  retain 
"  MinorcaJ."  Some  objections  were  taken  to  the  dere- 
liction of  the  King  of  PiTissia's  interests ;  but  no  com- 
plaint could  be  more  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
reduction  of  his  opponents,  and  the  auspicious  events 
of  the  campaign,  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror 
rather  than  pity,  and  the  balance  of  power  was  en- 
dangered by  his  preponderance,  much  more  than  it  had 


*  This  examination  of  restitutions  is  founded  on  the  articles  of  the  Deftni' 
tive  Treaty. 

t  See  Definitire  Treaty,  articles  8,  12, 13, 14,  15,  21. 

I  See  Hi8t<Hical  Memoir  of  the  Court  of  Prance,  No.  xzii. 
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been  by  any  efforts  toward  his  political  annihilation.       ^^^^• 
Applying   to  Prussia  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  ' 

Pitt  in  the  debate  on  the  supply  to  Portugal,  the  minis-  i762. 
ter  might  have  said,  "  We  did  not  mean  to  bear  Prussia 
on  our  shoulders,  but  only  to  set  him  on  his  legs,  and 
put  a  sword  in  his  hand*."  This  was  now  effectually 
performed ;  and  if,  as  Lord  Bute  was  afterwards  re- 
ported to  have  suggested,  the  countries  evacuated  were 
to  be  scrambled  for,  no  power  but  Prussia  could  derive 
advantage  firom  the  scramble^. 

In  Asia  the  enemy  had  little  to  relinquish ;  it  re- 
mained therefore  only  to  fix  on  such  cessions  as  might 
effectually  establish  the  peace  and  security  of  India. 
Great  Britain  stipulated  to  restore  the  factories  which 
France  possessed  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Orixa, 
and  Malabar,  and  m  Bengal,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1749 ;  and  the  French  King  renounced  aU  pre- 
tensions to  conquests  made  since  that  period.  He 
further  agreed  to  give  up  Nattal  and  TapanouUy  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  to  acknowledge  Mahommed 
All  Khan,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  Salabat  Sing, 
lawful  Subah  of  the  Deccan.  As  Luconia  was  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  it  was  understood 
to  be  relinquishedj. 

If  the  scale  of  compensation  alone  should  be  con- 
sidered, the  enemy  had  much  the  advantage  in  this 
part  of  the  treaty ;  indeed,  if  that  principle  had  been 
rigidly  adhered  to,  no  treaty  could  have  taken  place  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  must  in  general  have  received 
such  terms  as  Great  Britain  chose  to  impose ;  but  if 
the  real  welfere  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire 
alone  was  in  contemplation,  that  was  abundantly  and 
sagaciously  provided  for.  The  assumption  of  the  en- 
tire power  and  commerce  of  India  was  not  yet  within 
the  reach  of  Great  Britain :  to  maintain  the  posses- 
sions she  held  before  the  war,  with  the  influence  which 
success  enabled  her  to  assimie  over  the  native  powers, 

*  Debrett's  Debates,  rol.  it.  p.  94. 

t  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  yol.  i.  p,  401.  n. 

t  See  Definitive  Treaty,  articles  11  and  23. 
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was  all  that  could  reaficmably  be  demanded ;  and  this 
was  amply  secured. 

Africa  presented  few  objects  <^  conteutioii,  and 
these  were  amicably  and  easily  adjusted  I  Great  Britain, 
in  pursuance  of  the  proposal  made  by  France  in  the 
negotiation  of  last  year*,  retained  the  factories  and 
rivers  of  Senegal,  and  gave  up  Goree-j". 

On  this  subject  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Lord 
Bute  ceded  more  than  Mr.  Fitt  w<Hild  have  agreed  to ; 
and  that  Goree  ought  to  have  be^a  retained,  since 
France  had  declared  that  the  one  was  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  other ;  but  neither  of  them  was  very 
desirable,  except  as  a  source  of  commerce.  Of  the 
African  trade.  Great  Britain  had  sufficient ;  and,  by 
the  possession  of  Senegal,  was  enabled  so  to  impede 
the  effectual  prosecution  of  it  by  the  French,  that  from 
Goree,  and  idl  their  other  territories  in  Africa,  they 
did  not  afterward  obtain  annually  mcHre  than  three  or 
four  hundred  slaves^. 

America,  the  primary  cause  of  the  war,  and  the 
great  scene  of  conquest,  afforded  the  most  ample 
grounds  of  cession,  restitution,  and  discussion.  These 
objects  may  be  divided  into  three  heads :  the  Conti- 
nent, the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  Fisheries. 

On  the  continent,  France,  after  unequivocally  re- 
signing all  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  ceded 
and  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain,  in  fall  right,  Omada, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  together  with  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St  Law- 
rence, reserving  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  the  right  of 
exercising  their  religion,  and  leave  to  quit  the  country 
within  a  limited  time.  The  boundaries  were  so  clearly 
and  expressly  defined,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
dispute ;  and  so  advantageously,  that  much  of  the 
t^ritory  of  Louisiana,  in  which  France  had  hitherto 
inaintained  a  disputed  possession,  was  relinquished 
without  reserve.     Spain  yielded  Florida,  and  all  other 


*  See  the  Historical  Memoriiil  of  Fiance,  No.  xni. 

t  See  Definitive  Treaty,  article  10. 

X  Raynal's  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  vol.  v.  p.  239. 
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poBseaaions  on  the  contLoent  of  North  America  to  the      ^^^p- 
east  or  to  the  south-east  of  the  river  Missisippi*,  aud 


thus  the  British  empire  was  consolidated  in  this  quarter       i762. 
of  the  globe. 

France  received  compensation  for  these  cessions 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  where  Great  Britain 
restored  Ouadaloupe,  Marie-Galante,  Desirade,  Mar- 
tinique, and  St  Lude;  retaining  Grenada  and  the 
Grenades,  St.  Vincent's,  Dominica,  and  Tobago. 
To  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  all  the  territory  con- 
quered in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  the  fortress  of  the 
Havannah,  and  all  other  fortresses  in  the  Islandf. 

Against  these  articles  many  objections  were  raised  : 
it  was  alleged  that,  although  the  cessions  on  the  conti- 
nent were  ample  and  honourable,  yet  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them  were  remote  and  contingent,  the 
commerce  scanty,  and  the  return  distant;  that  as  an 
indemnity  for  tbe  expenses  of  the  war,  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  St.  Lude,  or  some  other  important 
island,  should  have  been  preserved,  which  would 
have  opened  a  valuable  and  ample  source  of  com- 
mence, and  contributed,  by  a  rapid  circulation,  to 
give  enei^  to  trade  and  vigour  to  industry.  It  was 
asserted,  that,  by  permitting  France  to  resume  these 
possessions,  we  afforded  her  means  of  speedily  repair- 
ing all  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  of  re- 
storing her  trade  and  marine  in  all  their  former  splen- 
dour.  These  arguments  are,  in  part,  true,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  them  erroneous :  if  generally  adopted,  they 
would  reduce  war  between  nations  to  mere  piracy; 
the  pretence  that  what  had  been  acquired  would  be 
advantageous  either  to  the  conqueror  or  the  enemy, 
could  never  be  wantLag ;  peace  could  only  be  hop^ 
fiom  unconditional  submission,  and  war  must  ever  be 
continued  to  extermination.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
permanent  advantages  would  have  accrued  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  the  possession  of  these  colonies :  those  which 
were  retained  languished  for  want  of  cultivation,  and 

•  DefinitiTe  Treaty,  articles  4,  7,  20. 
t  Idem,  articles  8, 9, 19. 
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<^HAP      became  the  causes  of  litigation  between  the  sovereign 

and  the  subject,  rather  than  productive  of  immediate 

1762.  benefit  to  the  country*.  The  system  pursued  by  some 
merchants  and  proprietors  of  land,  since  the  capture  of 
Guadaloupe,  influenced  them  clamorously  to  demand 
the  retention  of  that  colony :  they  had  overstocked  the 
market  with  goods,  sold  them  at  a  long  credit,  and 
made  the  island  in  other  respects  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  West  India  commerce ;  they  had,  in  &jcty  so 
much  improved  the  resources  of  the  colony,  that  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  advantageous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain to  maintain  the  possessionf .  But  the  case  was  far 
different  with  Martinique ;  the  contraband  trade  with 
the  Spanish  coasts  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  had  precluded  all 
hopes  of  again  opening  a  communication;  and  the 
value  of  the  restitution  was  diminished  by  the  loss  of 
the  produce  of  the  Grenades,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Do- 
minica, which  was  formerly  brought  into  their  har- 
bours;^. St.  Lucie  might  possibly  have  produced  more 
advantage ;  but  that  was  the  only  neutral  island  pos- 
sessed by  the  French,  and  policy  appeared  to  dictate 
that  the  task  of  keeping  the  Caribbs  in  subjection 
should  in  part  devolve  on  them.  They  were  permitted 
to  catch  and  dry  fish  on  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, and  to  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  on  con- 
dition of  not  approaching  within  three  leagues  of  the 
shore ;  on  the  other  coast  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
they  were  suffered  to  fish  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
leagues  £rom  the  shore ;  and  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia  was  left  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  other  treaties.  The  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon  were  ceded  to  France,  but  expressly  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  to  fishermen ;  they  covenanting  to  erect  no 
new  buildings,  except  for  the  convenience  of  fishery ; 
and  to  keep  on  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only,  for 
poUce.     The  King  of  Spain  waived  all  pretensions  to 

*  Bryan  Edwards'  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  book  iii. 
p.  2  and  3. 

t  Raynal*8  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  toI.  vi.  p.  104. 
t  Idem,  p.  86. 
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any  right  existing  in  himself  or  the  Guipuscoans,  or      chap. 
any  other  of  his  subjects,  to  fish  in  the  neighbourhood         ^' 
of  Newfoundland*.  1762. 

In  objecting  to  these  particulars  of  the  treaty,  it 
was  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  this  country  ought  to 
monopolize  all  the  fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing Rrance  from  ever  re-establishing  her  naval  power, 
and  of  augmenting  our  own.  The  want  of  justice  in 
sach  an  objection  is  easily  perceptible,  and  its  want  of 
true  poUcy  is  no  less  certain.  The  £sdr  end  of  peace  is 
security  and  social  intercourse :  but  it  is  too  much  to 
presume  that  those  objects  are  only  attainable  by  crip- 
pling and  plundering  tiiose  with  whom  we  treat :  peace 
is  more  endangered  by  the  indignant  feelings  of  another 
nation,  excited  by  severe  terms,  and  by  a  jealousy  of 
disproportionate  aggrandizement,  than  by  the  hope 
which  can  be  entertained  of  making  war  with  advan- 
tage, when  the  strength  of  both  parties  is  nearly  equal. 
The  concessions  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  had  no  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  naval  power  of  France  in  any 
formidable  degree :  an  establishment  where  fifty  sol- 
diers are  sufficient  for  the  poUce,  and  where  the  rival 
nation  is  restrained  from  fishing  within  nine  or  forty- 
five  miles  of  the  shore,  can  occasion  no  well-grounded 
alarm,  or  prudent  jealousy. 

The  disputes  with  Spain  respecting  prL^es  were 
referred  to  ^e  British  court  of  admiralty ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  fortifications  erected  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  should  be  demolished ;  the  King  of  Spain 
consenting  that  the  British  subjects,  or  their  workmen, 
should  not  be  molested  in  loading,  cutting,  and  carry- 
ing away  logwood,  but  might  bmld  and  occupy,  with- 
out interruption,  the  houses  and  magazines  necessary 
for  them,  their  fanuhes,  and  elSectsf . 

Such  were  the  terms  of  peace  procured  by  the  con- 
qnests  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  people  were  ever  in- 
duced to  expect  a  complete  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  or  any  considerable  diminution  of 
their  burthens  from  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  they  who 

*  Definitive  Treaty,  arlicles  5,  6, 18. 
t  Idem,  16, 17. 
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deceived  them  were  alone  responsible  for  the  effects  of 
the  dekision.  War  should  never  be  protracted  a  day 
beyond  the  period  which  offers  a  secure  and  honourable 
peace ;  for  conquest  can  no  more  restore  the  ftmds  dis- 
sipated by  war,  than  peace  can  give  life  to  those  who 
have  fallen  victims  in  the  contest. 

The  peace  of  1762  was  wise  and  just,  because  it  so 
clearly  ascertained  points  in  dispute,  as  to  leave  no 
ground  for  future  Htigation;  because  it  destroyed  every 
pretence  for  charging  the  British  nation  with  rapacity 
and  an  overbearing  spirit ;  and  because  the  moderation 
of  the  terms  tendal  to  obviate  every  ungracious  senti- 
ment which  long  and  successM  war  might  have  gene- 
rated in  the  bosoms  of  our  opponents.  With  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  Gfreat  Britain,  more  extensive 
cessions  might,  doubtless,  have  been  obtained  from 
France  and  Spain ;  but  in  every  view  of  the  subject, 
the  conditions  seem  to  have  been  judiciously  and  pru- 
dently arranged,  and  the  termination  of  the  contest 
was  no  less  advantageous  than  honourable  to  Great 
Britain*. 

When  Parliament  assembled,  the  King,  in  his 
speech,  adverted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
during  the  last  year,  and  spoke  witli  becoming  anima- 
tion in  praise  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  has  fi^rces 
by  sea  and  land.  He  bore  honourable  testimony  to 
the  imwearied  perseverance  and  unparalleled  bravery 
of  the  officers  and  privates  in  the  military  as  well  as 
naval  service ;  and  said  that,  next  to  the  assistance  of 
Almighty  God,  it  was  owing  to  thdr  conduct  and  cou- 
rage that  the  enemy  had  been  brought  to  accept  of 
terms,  which,  he  hoped,  would  give  entire  satisfaction. 
His  Majesty  concluded  by  observing,  that  as  we  could 
never  have  carried  on  this  extensive  war  without  the 
greatest  union  at  home,  the  same  union  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advan- 
tages acquired  at  the  peace,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  economy,  which  could  alone  reUeve  the  nation 


*  For  some  judicious  ol)aervatioiis  on  this  peace,  see  Chalmers's  Estimate, 
p.  141  to  143,  edit.  1804. 
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from  the  beavy  burtheuB  brought  on  by  a  long  and      ^^^^• 
expensive  eontest. 


The  prelimmaxies  of  peace  were  laid  before  both        i762. 
houfies ;  but  the  opposition  was  not  proportioned,  either  ^nunaries 
in  ability  or  numhars,  to  the  expectation  which  had  of  peace  dis. 
been  raised*     In  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  motion  gSJotc. 
fyr  an  address,  many  objections  were  made,  and  some 
severe  reflections  thrown  out  against  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
with  axypearances  of  heat  and  animosity.     That  noble- 
mand^ed  his  own  conduct  with  temper  and  de- 
corum,  in  a  weU-connected  speech,  deUvered  with  great 
propriety,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  who  did  not  think 
him  so  well  qualified  in  the  art  and  fisu^ulty  of  elocution. 
He   gave  a  detail  of  the  negotiation,  and  not  only 
avowed  himself  a  warm  promoter  of  the  peace,  but 
even  expressed  a  desire  that  his  having  contributed  to 
the  cessation  of  hostiUties  should  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb.     He  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Hali&x,  and 

supported  by  a  great  majority*. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Fox  principally  9th  Dec. 

defended  the  peace ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  although  in  a  state 
of  extreme  pain  and  weakness  from  the  gout,  attended 
to  lay  before  FarUament  his  objections  to  the  prelimi- 
naries. His  speech  lasted  three  hours  and  forty  minutes; 
it  embraced  every  topic  of  objection,  and  was  expressed 
in  Rowing  language.  He  declared,  although  he  was 
at  that  hiurtant  suffering  under  the  most  excruciating 
torture,  yet  he  determined,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to 
attend  this  day,  to  raise  up  his  voice,  his  hand,  and  his 
arm,  against  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty,  which 
obscured  all  the  glories  of  the  war,  surrendered  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  nation,  and  sacrificed  the  pubhc 
faith,  by  abandoning  our  allies.  He  firsf  challenged 
the  ministry  to  compare  the  present  treaty  with  the 
terms  he  could  have  obtained  from  Bussy;  but  that 
producing  no  reply,  he  proceeded  to  analyze  every  part 
of  the  stipulations,  which  he  stigmatised,  in  general, 

*  Smollett's  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  xyi.  p.  161.  No  traces  of 
this  debate  are  preserved  in  Debrett's  Collection.  Lord  Bute  did  not  often  speak 
in  Parliament :  his  delivery  was  very  slow  and  solemn :  in  allusion  to  woich, 
Charles  Towjisend,  doling  a  speech  which  his  Lordship  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  cyder  tax,  humorously  exclaimed,  "  mimUe  guns," 
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CHAP,      '^th  unqualified  censure.     The  only  particulars  which 
met  his  approbation  were  the  dereliction  of  North 


1762.  America  by  the  French,  and  the  restitution  of  Minorca. 
He  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  German  con- 
nexion ;  and  affirmed,  that  tibe  desertion  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  most  magnanimous  ally  this  country 
ever  had,  was  insidious,  tricking,  base,  and  treacherous. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty 
met  his  most  hearty  disapprobation ;  he  saw  in  them 
the  seeds  of  a  ftiture  war.  The  peace  was  insecure, 
because  it  restored  the  enemy  to  her  former  greatness ; 
the  peace  was  inadequate,  because  the  places  retained 
were  no  equivalent  for  those  surrendered. 

These  observations  made  great  impression,  and 
were  productive  of  more  general  effect  fix)m  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  they  were  delivered.  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  entered  the  house  on  crutches,  was  so  feeble  at  the 
beginning  of  his  harangue  that  he  was  supported  by 
two  of  his  friends ;  during  its  progress,  his  pain  in- 
creasing, he  was  allowed  the  imprecedented  indulgence 
of  delivering  his  sentiments  sitting* ;  toward  the  con- 
clusion his  strength  entirely  &dled,  his  voice  became 
indistinct,  and  he  was  obliged  to  omit  the  remarks 
which  he  was  prepared  to  make  on  the  articles  relating 
to  Spain. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  combated  by  general 
considerations  of  policy,  and  discussions  of  the  value  of 
the  ceded  conquests ;  which,  it  was  truly  affirmed,  was 
greatiy  diminished  by  the  privation  of  those  retained. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  address  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority^ . 

No  other  business  of  importance  was  brought  before 
Parliament  till  after  the  recess. 
2igt.  In  consequence  of  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries, 

Defi^tiye  a  ccssatiou  of  anus  had  been  proclaimed,  and  passports 
iiTSecf"  were  issued  for  merchants  desiring  to  trade  to  any  part 
loJh  F  b  ^^  France.  The  definitive  treaty  was,  in  due  time, 
1763.  ^  '      ratified,  and  peace  estabhshed  J. 

•  Hatseira  Precedents,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  t  319  to  65. 

X  Mnch  of  the  opposition  which  this  treaty  encountered  in  ParUamentwas  the 
mere  result  of  party  spirit ;  as  I  am  informed,  from  indubitable  authority,  that 
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When  the  belligerent  powers  on  the  continent  saw      ^^^^• 
Great  Britain  and  France  seriously  disposed  to  effect  a 


pacification,  they  became  convinced  of  the  propriety  of       1762. 
desistinfi^  from  further  operations.     A  proposal  of  the  "^^  °^^^ 
I^  Court  for  a  coS^ress  was  re^lf^ceded  to  ^rpe.ee. 
by  the  King  of  Prussia.     It  was  held  at  Hubertsburg ;  aigt  Dec. 
and,  after  some  previous  discussions,  a  treaty  was  ar- 
ranged between  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Poland, 
which,  restored  the  peace  of  Europe.    By  this  compact,  J5^^®^- 
few  points  of  great  importance  were  regulated,  and  no    ^• 
extension  of  territory  was  acquired  by  any  of  the  con- 
tracting parties*.     During  the  progress  of  the  treaty, 
the  King  of  Prussia  observed  toward  Great  Britain 
the  same  unfriendly  and  mysteriotis  behaviour  which 
he  had  of  late  assumed. 

aerenl  eminent  statennen  were  known  to  expieas  high  approbation  of  it  in  pri- 
vate, although  they  decried  it  in  public.  The  terms  were,  on  the  whole,  more 
jadidoms^  and  really  more  adyantageous,  than  those  which,  in  the  preceding 
year,  were  demanded  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  opinion  of  an  individual,  howerer  eminent, 
cannot  decide  a  question  so  extensive ;  but  the  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Wood,  in  his  Prefiu»  to  the  Bssay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Homer,  is  deeerring  of  attention.  "  Being  directed  to  wait  on  Lord  GranvSle," 
he  says,  "  a  few  days  before  he  died,  with  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  1  found  him  so  languid,  that  I  proposed  postponing  my  business  for 
another  time ;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  stay,  saying,  it  could  not  pro- 
long his  life  to  neglect  his  duty.  He  then  desirea  to  near  the  treaty  read,  to 
"  which  he  Ustenedwith  great  attention,  and  recovered  spirits  enough  to  declaro 
"  the  approbation  of  a  dying  statesman  (I  use  his  own  wwds)  on  the  most  glori- 
'*  ous  war,  and  the  most  honourable  peace,  this  nation  ever  saw." 
*  GSuvies  da  Roi  de  Prossfe,  vol.  iv.  p.  139, 149. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

1763. 

Formation  of  opposition. — Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Cyder 
tax. — Petitions  of  the  city  of  London  and  other  places. — 
Belief  granted  to  the  Americans. — Besignation  of  Lord  Bute. 
— His  character. — Virulence  of  political  publications^. — The 
North  Briton. — General  warrants  issued. — Mr.  Wilkes  ar- 
rested and  committed  to  the  Tower. — Proceedings  thereon. 
— ^He  is  discharged^  and  deprived  of  his  commission. — 
Lord  Temple  dismissed. — Mr.  Wilkes's  intemperate  pro- 
ceedings.— Death  of  Lord  Egremont. — Negotiation  with 
Mr.  Pitt. — Duke  of  Bedford's  ministry. — Mr.  Wilkes  pub- 
lishes sundry  libels^  and  goes  to  France. 

CHAP.  The  inefficient  resistance  made  to  the  addresses  on 

VI-  peace,  shewed  plainly  that,  without  general  concord, 
~I        the  various  parties  disposed  to  thwart  the  measures  of 

Fonnation  of  government  would  be  frustrated  in    every  attempt. 

opposition.  Some,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  regaining  a  share  of 
power  by  not  displaying  an  open  opposition  to  the 
ministers,  when  the  debate  was  expected  feigned  sick- 
ness, quitted  the  metropolis,  or  absented  themselves 
from  the  house  without  assigning  a  reason*.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  imite  all  the  discordant  members 
of  the  minority  by  a  general  coalition,  if  they  hoped  to 
make  an  effectual  attack  on  the  power  of  Lord  Bute, 
toward  which  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  madef . 
The  effect  of  the  objections  to  the  peace  promised  no 

the  pea^  ^  Inconsiderable  success :  the  counties  of  York  and  Surrey 
refrised  to  present  addresses ;  and  it  was  said  that  those 
which  were  sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom 

♦  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  83. 

t  An  instance  may  be  seen  in  Lord  Barrington's  Memoirs,  p.  78,  et  seqq. 
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were  not  xnrocured  without  much  address  and  great      chap. 
diffiLculty.     The  city  of  London  was  peculiarly  hostile        ^'* 


to  the  measure.     On  the  intelligence  that  the  preli-        1703. 
minaries  were  signed,  stocks  feU  five  per  cent,  and,  March. 
after  the  publication  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  most  reluctantly  and  ungraciously  voted 
an  address  of  congratulation.     The  Lord  Mayor  and  city  of  Lon. 
Sir  Bobert  Ladbrooke  would  not  be  present,  did  not  ^**" 
sign,  or  go  to  Court  with  the  address ;  and,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  four,  it  was  carried  that  the  peace  should  not 
be  termed  honourable,  but  advantageous  only*.     The 
bells  of  several  parishes    were  muffled  during  the 
procession. 

The  coalition  was  consolidated  at  the  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle^ ;  and  their  resistance  of  every 
effort  to  divide  them,  convinced  the  minister  that  their 
union  would,  in  time,  be  fiital  to  his  ascendancy. 

Parliament  had  resumed  its  sittings  before  this  ??*^  .*'*'*•  ^ 
coalition  was  formed;  but  no  busiaess  of  importance  p^iii^ent. 
claimed  their  attention,  until  the  supplies  were  pro-* 
posed.     The  loan  required  was  three  millions  and  a 
half;  it  was  alleged  that  ministers  privately  disposed  of  Bth  Mar. 
it,  and  that  in  a  few  days  it  rose  to  eleven  per  cent,  pre- 
mium ;  and  thus,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  gratified 
their  own  creatures  with  benefits  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds;^.     But  a 
more  specious  object  of  attack  presented  itself  in  one 
of  the  modes  of  supply ;  the  act  for  imposing  a  tax  on 
perry  and  cyder. 

The  minister  at  first  intended  the  duty  to  be  ten  cyder  tax. 
shillings  per  hogshead,  on  the  liquor  sold  by  retail, 
confinmg  the  tax  to  the  victualler :  the  next  project 
was  to  lay  the  same  assessment  on  the  first  buyer  §. 
Neither  of  these  proposals  was  agreeable  to  the  countiT^ 

*  Letter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  Lord  Royston,  same  Papers,  fo.  154. 

t  The  party  is  stated  to  hare  consisted  of  the  following  persons :  the  Dukes 
of  Deronahire,  Bolton,  and  Portland ;  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  Earls  Temple, 
Comwallis,  Albemarle,  Ashbumham,  Hardwicke,  and  Besborongh;  Lords 
Spencer,  Sondes,  Grantham,  and  Villiers ;  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  J.  GrenTille,  and  Sir 
George  SaWle.     History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  S9  to  93. 

t  See  Mr.  Legge's  speeches  in  the  Debates,  North  Biiton,  History  of  the 
late  Minority,  p.  107. 

i  Debrett's  Debates^  vol.  it.  p.  131. 
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Objections. 


28th  and 
30th  Mar. 


gentlemen,  and  therefore  the  mode  was  altered  to  an 
imposition  of  four  shillings  per  hogshead  on  the 
grower;  and  the  regulations  of  the  excise  were  ex- 
tended to  the  collection  of  this  duty. 

Against  this  system  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  a 
loud  and  di£Eusiye  clamour.  The  same  arguments  and 
ejSbrts  which,  in  1733,  had  nearly  driven  Walpole 
from  the  helm,  could  not  fail  of  being  again  employed. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  leader  of 
opposition,  detailed  the  accustomed  topics,  inveighed 
against  the  admission  of  excise  officers  into  private 
dwellings,  and,  adverting  to  the  excellent  maxim  that 
every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  deprecated  the  exten- 
sion of  excise  laws  to  individuals,  who,  by  their  birth, 
education,  and  professions,  were  entirely  distinct  from 
the  trader*.  A  petition  was  presented  froia  the  city 
of  London,  but  without  effectf ,  and  the*  bill  finally 
passed.  In  the  Lords  it  met  with  equal  opposition ; 
forty-mne  peers  divided  against  it,  and  two  protests, 
each  signed  by  three  peers,  were  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals. These  protests  were  couched  in  strong  terms ; 
and  the  transaction  is  rendered  more  remarkable  from 
the  unprecedented  fSax^t,  that  the  House  of  Lords  di- 
vided on  a  money  bill. 

It  was  a  capital  error  in  Lord  Bute's  administra- 
tion, to  persevere  in  a  measure  which  gave  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  afforded  easy  means  of  extending 
the  influence  of  opposition.  Not  the  city  of  London 
alone,  but  those  of  Exeter  and  Worcester,  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Hereford,  and  several  other  towns  and 
places,  instructed  their  representatives  to  resist  the  tax ; 
sent  letters  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  opposition;  formed  associations,  and 
even  entered  into  combinations,  to  let  their  apples  rot 
under  the  trees,  rather  than  make  them  into  cyder, 

«  Thifl  debate  is  memorable  from  a  cucumstance  which  had  the  effect  of 
giving  a  nick-mune  to  a  ministerial  leader.  In  supporting  the  bill,  Mr.  Gieorge 
Grenville  repeatedly  asked,  *'  Where  will  you  find  another  tax  ?  tell  me  where  ?" 
Mr.  Pitt,  after  one  of  these  exclamations,  m  the  words  of  a  popular  song,  and  in 
a  sin^g  tone,  said,  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where  ?"  Tms  saying,  although 
not  distinguished  by  much  wit,  fixed  on  Mr.  Grenville,  for  the  rest  of  las  life,  the 
sobriquet  of  "  the  Gentle  Shepherd." 

t  Not  only  to  the  Commons,  but  to  the  Lords  and  the  Throne. 
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subject  to  such  impositions.     In  a  word,  no  public       ^ vi^* 
measure,  since  the  excise  act  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 


Walpole,  had  occasioned  so  great  a  ferment  in  the  1763. 
nation.  Prudence  should  have  dictated  to  Lord  Bute 
an  imitation  of  Walpole:  he  saw  he  could  neither 
stem  the  popular  torrent,  nor  mitigate  its  fury,  and 
should  have  withdrawn  himself  fix)m  its  eflPects,  by  re- 
nouncing the  obnoxious  measure*. 

Besides  the  determined  efforts  of  a  preconcerted 
opposition,  and  the  general  invectives  against  the  ex-  obserraUoiis. 
tension  of  the  excise  laws,  many  specious  reasonings 
were  adduced  against  the  cyder  tax.  It  was  said  to 
be  enormous  in  amount,  and  unequal  in  application. 
It  was  computed  to  equal  the  rent  of  the  land  from 
which  it  arose ;  and  the  occupier,  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  whole  sum  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  cyder,  remained  exposed,  without  allowance  or 
drawback,  to  every  loss  arising  from  those  accidents 
to  which  so  hazardous  a  commodity  is  subject.  To 
prove  the  inequality  of  the  tax,  it  was  alleged  that  all 
the  different  sorts  of  cyder  were  subject  to  the  same 
imposition ;  of  these  there  were  computed  to  be  four ; 
the  worst  of  which  was  made  from  ^e  windfalls,  and 
could  only  be  serviceable  for  family  consumption ;  this, 
and  the  other  three  sorts,  varying  in  value  from  eight 
to  fifty  shillings  a  hogshead,  were  taxed  alike,  by  which 
means  the  common  drink  of  the  day-labourer  was  sub- 
ject to  as  heavy  a  charge  as  the  luxurious  beverage  of 
men  of  ample  fortunes.  The  assertion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discriminate  the  classes  of  cyder,  so  as  to 
impose  a  proportionate  duty,  was  decried  as  displaying 
more  strongly  the  impolicy  of  the  taxf  • 

In  this  session,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from 
the  King,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  compen-  Hth  March. 
sation  to  his  subjects  in  North  America,  for  expences  Ameri<^^^ 
incurred  during  the  war,  in  levying,  clothing,  and  pay- 
ing troops  raised  by  the  respective  provincesj.     The 

*  Coze's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  chap.  41. 

t  Case  of  the  county  of  Devon,  publi^ed  by  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
}  By  an  act  paased  this  session,  John  Harrison  received  a  reward  of  £5,000 
for  his  ingenioQ*  Utboun  towaid  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 
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public  business  being  early  dispatched,  Parliament  was 
prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  cyder  tax,  when  Lord 
Bute's  £riends  and  enemies  considered  him  fixed  in  his 
office,  and  that  the  labours  of  a  well-united  opposition 
would  be  requisite  for  his  expulsion,  he  astoni^ed  the 
public  by  a  sudden  resignation.  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  followed  his  example.  Mr.  Grenville  succeeded 
them  bofli  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  ;  and  notice  was  given  to  the  foreign 
ministers,  that  His  Majesty  had  confided  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  government  to  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Lord  Egremont.  A  place  in  the  cabinet 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  he  insisted  on  terms  with 
which  the  King  could  not  in  honour  comply :  he  de- 
manded the  removal  of  every  person  who  had  in  any 
manner  been  engaged  in  making  the  peace ;  and  even 
required  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be  me- 
liorated. The  King  answered,  he  would  never  with- 
draw his  protection  from  those  whose  conduct  he  ap- 
proved, or  reprobate  measures  which  he  had  sanc- 
tioned*. Mr.  Fox  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Holland,  and  Sir  Francis  Da^wood 
as  Lord  Le  Despenser. 

The  sudden  termination  of  Lord  Bute's  ministerial 
career;  his  dereliction  of  that  power  which  it  was 
thought  his  chief  aim  to  acquire,  and  his  principal 
labour  to  extend,  gave  rise  to  various  contradictory 
speculations.  By  some  it  was  attributed  to  fear  of  im- 
peachment, augmented  by  the  prospect  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  return  from  Paris,  and  the  expectation  of 
some  important  disclosures^.  Some  weakly  imagined 
that  the  persevering  attacks  of  the  North  Briton  drove 
him  from  the  helmj  ;  and  others  believed  that  he  still 
retained  his  power,  though  he  did  not  openly  appear 
to  exercise  it.  The  reasons  assigned  by  a  writer,  who 
probably  did  not  make  his  statement  without  the  pri- 
vity of  Lord  Bute,  are  these ;    "  His  resignation  is  in 


♦  From  private  information. 

t  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

i  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  1*27. 
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"  consequence  of  a  resolution  early  taken,  and  inva^  ^'^f^^- 
riably  adhered  to  by  this  extraordinary  person ;  who, 
seeing  the  nation  involved  in  a  consuming  war,  i763. 
''  which,  for  various  reasons,  no  minister  but  himself 
^^  would  put  an  end  to,  thought  himself  called  upon, 
'^  not  only  as  the  friend  of  his  sovereign,  but  as  the 
^^  Mend  of  his  country,  to  undertake  the  difficult  and 
^  dangerous  task  of  making  peace :  this  he  happily 
^'  accomplished,  and  made  a  peace  which  speaks  for 
^  itself.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  his 
^^  life  has  been  often  threatened,  and  sometimes  in 
^^  danger  from  an  exasperated  multitude* ;  his  cha- 
^^  racter  has  been  attacked  with  a  virulence  tiU  now 
*''  unknown :  his  relations,  his  friends,  the  place  of  his 
"  nativity,  have  been  reviled ;  and  every  possible  me- 
^  thod  taken  to  discredit  him  with  the  pubUc,  and  to 
^^  ruin  him  with  the  King  his  master.  This  storm  he 
endured;  and  persevered  with  inconceivable  con- 
stancy, till  the  peace  was  ratified,  and  approved  by 
«<  Parliament,  and  the  business  of  the  session  brought 
to  a  conclusion :  then  he  resigned,  leaving  the  new 
ministry  supported  by  a  great  majority  in  both 
houses,  and  not  obstructed  by  those  prejudices  which 
*'^  had  been  so  industriously  raised  up  against  him. 
This  opinion  of  his  having  early  taken  a  resolution 
to  retire,  is  confirmed  by  the  mildness  of  his  admi- 
lustration,  and  his  total  neglect  of  the  libels  against 
^^  hinL  He  has  accordingly  retired  without  place  or 
^^  pension,  disdaining  to  touch  those  tempting  spoils 
'*  which  lay  at  his  feetf ." 

There  is  too  great  an  appearance  of  precipitation 
in  Lord  Bute's  retreat,  to  sanction  these  suppositions ; 
even  tiie  King  was  not  early  apprized  of  his  mtention, 
and,  from  his  good  opinion  of  the  Earl,  lamented  that 
he  had  lost  a  niend  as  well  as  a  minister;^.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  fear  of  impeachment  induced  him 

*  Tiiis  anertion  was  Terified  in  the  instances  already  mentioned ;  his  treat- 
ment at  Guildhall,  and  as  he  was  going  to  the  parliament  house,  vrhea  the  ciTil 
power  preserved  him.     History  of  the  Tate  Minority,  p.  127. 

t  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Town  to  his  Friend  in  the  Count37,  occasioned 
by  a  late  resignation. 

X  Prom  private  infonnation. 
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^H  AP.      to  resign.     Fear  is  a  strange  motive  to  assign  for  yield- 
'         ing  up  that  which  constitutes  strength,  especially  when 
1763.        no  measures  were  taken  to  make  that  sacrifice  a  hribe 
Oct  11.         fQj-  forbearance.     Besides,  fear  was  a  passion  which 
never  swayed  the  mind  of  this  nobleman.     In  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  Lord  Shelbume,  he  expresses  him- 
self too  fully  and  unequivocally  to  permit  a  suspicion 
of  insincerity  or  deception.     "  As  to  titles  or  emolu- 
ments, had  I  ever  been  weak  enough  to  ambition  such 
trifles,  aU  that  the  crown  could  possibly  bestow  have 
been  within  my  grasp  ever  since  the  King's  accession. 
The  only  question  which  then  occurred  with  me  was, 
how  most  effectually  to  support  the  Ring's  honour, 
facihtate  his  measures,  and  produce  the  peace ;  for, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  points,  every 
pulse  beats,  and  every  wish  of  my  soul  turns,  holding 
the  sacrifice  of  myself  as  nothing,  if  it  procures  any 
real  advantage  to  my  country ;  to  him  who  is  at  once 
my  king,  my  master,  and  my  fiiend.     No,  my  dear 
^^  Lord,  if  the  storm  thickens,  and  danger  menaces,  let 
^^  me  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks.     I  claim  the  post  of 
"  honour.     Next  to  my  little  experience  in  business, 
my  unwillingness  to  punish  has  been  no  Uttle  draw- 
back upon  me.     I  know  the  constructions  put  upon 
"  my  conduct.     Even  my  noble  friend  may  sometimes 
have  imputed  actions  to  timidity,  which  sprang  from 
motives  of  a  more  generous  nature ;    but  now,  the 
"  King's   situation,    the    perilous    condition    of   the 
*'  country,  the  insolence  of  faction,  demand  more  de- 
"  termined  action,  and  I  have  taken  my  part     The 
"  more  I  reflect,"  he  adds,  "  on  Mr.  Fox's  conduct, 
^^  the  more  I  admire  the  noble  and  generous  manner  in 
"  which  he  quits  retirement  and  security,  to  stand  with 
"  me  the  brunt  of  popular  clamour,  in  support  of  the 
^^  best  of  princes,  against  the  most  ungenerous,  the 
"  most  ungrateful  set  of  men  this  country  ever  pro- 
*'  duced*." 

The  terms  of  the  peace  have  aheady  been  so  amply 
discussed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  enter  into 

*  From  private  communication. 
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their  merits.     Another  charge,  however,  was  brought      ^^^^* 
against  the  minister, — ^that  of  having  received  a  large 


sum  of  money  from  France*.  After  having  for  some  1763. 
years  amused  the  public,  and  served  as  a  theme  to 
those  declaimers  who  are  always  ready  to  repeat  the 
grossest  &bles,  if  of  a  slanderous  tendency,  this  alle- 
gation met  its  death  in  the  Hotise  of  Commons :  it 
was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  who,  in  a  long 
examination,  betrayed  so  large  a  portion  of  credulity, 
with  so  small  a  share  of  judgment,  that  the  House, 
after  a  minute  investigation,  voted  his  information 
utterly  frivolous,  and  unworthy  of  creditf . 

It  is  improbable  that  Lord  Bute,  who  had  patientiy 
endured  the  most  virulent  invectives,  should  be  driven 
from  the  helm  by  so  vapid  a  production  as  the  North 
Briton.  Mr.  Burke  properly  characterized  this  weak 
and  malicious  series  of  libels,  by  calling  it  a  milk  and 
water  paper,  as  much  inferior  to  Junius  in  rancour  and 
venom,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgmentj. 

In  fact,  the  principal  cause  of  Ms  resignation  was 
the  want  of  support  in  the  cabinet.  In  a  private  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends,  before  he  retired  from  the  helm, 
he  more  ftiUy  explained  the  real  motives  of  his  con- 
duct :  "  Single,"  he  said,  "  in  a  cabinet  of  my  own 
"  forming ;  no  aid  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  support 
"  me,  except  two  peers  (Lords  Denbigh  and  Pomfret) ; 
"  both  the  Secretaries  of  State  silent ;  and  the  Lord 
"  Chief  Justice,  whom  I  myself  brought  into  office, 
"  voting  for  me,  yet  speaking  against  me ;  the  ground 
"  I  tread  upon  is  so  hoUow,  that  I  am  afraid,  not  only 
"  of  falling  myself,  but  of  involving  my  Royal  Master 
"  m  my  ruin. — It  is  time  for  me  to  retire§ !" 

The  continuance  of  the  ex-minister's  secret  influ- 

*  In  sapport  of  this  nnTounded  allegation,  the  public  attention  was  often  in- 
Tidionsly  directed  to  Lord  Bute's  extensive  buildinss  at  Luton,  and  in  Berkeley 
Square.  Such  magnificent  undertakings  proved  Ms  disregard  of  money,  but 
they  were  not  too  great  for  his  ample  fortune.  By  his  marriaffe  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  he  acquired  an  estate  of  £25,000  a  year, 
besides  £450,000  in  the  funds.  Far  from  supplying  his  expences  by  means  of 
the  public  money,  he  raised  £90,000  by  mortgage,  and  lived  long  enough  to  re- 
deem the  estate  by  frugality.— From  primte  information. 

t  Debates,  January  29th,  1770. 

J  Debates,  27th  November,  1770. 

f  From  private  information. 
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CHAP,  ence  in  the  cloaet,  for  a  considerable  period,  has  been 
'  so  repeatedly  and  confidently  asserted,  that  to  doubt  it 
1763.  would  seem  rashness ;  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  except  the 
negotiations  for  ministerial  changes  soon  after  his  re- 
signation, in  which  he  was  occasionally  the  medium 
to  commiuiicate  the  King's  intentions,  no  report  was 
ever  less  consonant  to  truth ;  for  it  was  his  constant 
and  repeated  complaint  to  his  intimate  friends,  both  on 
his  travels  and  at  home,  that  he  was  neglected  by  his 
sovereign.  This  avowal,  from  a  man  so  cautious  as 
Lord  Bute,  outweighs  all  the  vague  assertions  of  those 
who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  mysterious  agency, 
and  proves  that  the  loss  of  his  influence  had  sunk 
deep  in  his  mind*. 

Lord  Bute's  short  administration  was  rendered  ad- 
ditionaUy  unpleasant  by  his  own  errors.  His  under- 
taking  t^  make  peace  when  the  nation  was  eager  for 
continuing  the  war,  and  his  offending  all  those  who, 
by  popularity  or  family  connexion,  were  enabled  to 
co-operate  effectually  in  his  views,  were  rash,  though 
laudable,  exertions :  and  his  danger  was  augmented 
by  his  negligence  of  public  applause,  and  ignorance  of 
the  means  by  which  it  might  be  acquired.  He  was 
advised  to  contemn  the  clamours  of  the  city,  for  on 
the  least  threat  of  the  King's  displeasure,  those  who 
were  then  at  his  throat  would  soon  be  at  his  feetf ;  and 
though  he  neither  esteemed  nor  respected  the  man 
who  gave  this  counsel,  the  tenor  of  it  seems  agreeable 
to  his  mode  of  thinking;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  city  connected  with  &e  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt  a 
factious  and  overbearing  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  government.  Even  the  virtues  of  Lord 
Bute  were  not  calculated  to  insure  respect  or  conciliate 
affection.  It  is  said  of  him,  "  No  man  could  complain, 
during  his  administration,  of  a  promise  broken,  or 
"  of  hopes  given  and  not  frdfiUed.  No  inferior  person 
in  any  department  where  he  had  served,  who  <Hd  not 
passionately  regret  the  loss  of  so  easy,  so  kind  a  su- 


et 


*  From  private  information.     Sec  also  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of 
the  present  Discontents,  Works,  4to.  ▼.  i.  p.  441. 

t  Letter  trom  Lord  Meicombe  to  Lord  Bute,  Stli  October,  1761. 
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"  perior*.**     In  diminution  of  this  eulogium,  it  is  to      ^"A^- 
be  remarked  Uiat  Lord  Bute  made  no  promises,  and  ' 

gave  no  hopes,  except  to  persons  whose  devotion  he  i763. 
meant  to  secure ;  and  that  under  him,  the  precedent 
was  introduced,  of  removing  every  dependent  of 
government,  even  to  the  lowest  clerks  in  the  pubUc 
offices,  to  introduce  others  of  his  ovm  nominationf . 
This  proceeding  created  many  enemies ;  andif  itgave 
him  some  claims  to  gratitude,  those  claims  were  too 
slight  and  precariously  founded  to  be  much  relied  on. 
His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts  wm  liberal 
and  honourable :  v^th  what  judgment  it  was  bestowed, 
is  not  the  province  of  history  to  discuss ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  open  to  the  imputation  of  corrupt  or  sinister 
motives^. 

The  character  of  this  minister,  as  connected  with 
his  resignation;  is  well  pourtrayed  by  a  contemporary 
vmter.  "  The  support  of  the  prince,  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people,  the  complaisance  of  parliament,  and 
the  baffled  efforts  of  his  rival,  seemed  now  to  have 
"  rivetted  and  established  the  Earl  of  Bute  as  a  per- 
"  manent  minister.  A  feeble  clamour  without  doors 
must  have  soon  died  away  with  the  hopes  of  forcing 
his  Lordship  from  his  high  department.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  to  the  certain  ruin  of  his 
character  as  a  politician,  he  suddenly  resigned.  The 
surprise  of  his  enemies  prevented  them  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  consternation  among  his  friends. 
The  former  abused,  the  latter  blamed  him:  both 
despised  his  conduct.  This  conduct,  however,  arose 
more  from  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  man, 
*^  than  from  any  pubhc  opposition  to  his  measures,  or 
private  circumstances  of  intimidation.  Though 
bom  vidth  good  parts,  and  a  good  heart,  he  was  pos* 
^^  sessed  of  qualities  which  scQlied  the  one,  and  made 
"  the  other  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  and 

*  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Town  to  his  Friend  in  the  Conntry,  p.  11. 

t  Serione  Conmderations  on  the  Measoies  of  the  present  Administration,  by 
Dr.  Bntler,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  p.  10.  The  same  fact  is  asserted  in  innumerable 
other  publications. 

X  Lord  Bute's  prirate  virtues  and  social  qualities  arc  not  descanted  on,  they 
do  not  form  the  subject  of  history  ;  but  thoy  were  numerous  and  estimablu. 
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"  prejudiced.  Surrounded  with  men  whose  weakness 
"  was  known  to  the  world,  his  judgment  of  mankind 
'^  became  suspected ;  and  it  was  diflSicult  to  reconcile 
^*  benevolence  of  temper,  with  a  pride  that  rendered 
him  inaccessible.  Attached  by  nature  to  a  retired 
manner  of  life,  he  contracted  a  shyness  of  disposi- 
tion, which  ought  never  to  be  carried  into  the 
highest  department  of  the  state.  Habit  established 
the  companions  of  the  obscure  part  of  his  life  so 
^'  firmly  in  his  mind,  that  he  sacrificed  his  reputation 
with  others,  to  an  appearance  of  attention  to  them. 
They  were,  however,  his  companions,  but  not  his 
coimsellors:  he  loved  them  for  their  good  nature; 
his  good  sense  forced  him  to  despise  their  under- 
^^  standings.  Intelligent,  penetrating,  and  shrewd,  he 
studied  the  theory  of  government  with  success ;  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  youth,  and  a  habit  of  re- 
tirement, circumscribed  hi^  knowledge  in  the  prac- 
tice. Mistaking  the  attention  paid  to  his  office  and 
^^  situation  for  actual  attachment  to  his  person,  he  was 
"  deceived  by  the  designing ;  and  he  looked  upon 
poUtical  desertion  as  a  smgulax  instance  of  depravity 
in  the  age.  The  noise  and  clamours  of  an  interested 
"  few  he  took  for  the  voice  of  the  public ;  and  thinking 
^^  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  nation,  he  was  offended 
''  at  its  ingratitude.  He  retired  with  chagrin ;  and 
"  his  enemies  owed  the  victory,  which  they  ascribed  to 
^'  their  own  spirit  and  conduct,  to  an  adventitious  mis- 
"  take  in  his  mind*." 

Mr.  Grenville,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  new 
administration,  was  son  of  Geoi^e  Grenville,  esquire,  of 
Wootton,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  by  Esther,  sister  of 
Lord  Cobham.  He  was  bred  to  the  law ;  and  in  1741 
was  initiated  in  parhamentary  and  official  business. 
He  was  successively  appointed  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
admiralty,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  under  George  H., 
and  secretary  pf  state,  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in 
the  present  reign.  To  a  masculine  understanding,  and 
resolute  mind,  he  joined  an  unwearied  application,  and 


(& 


i& 


*  Political  Conduct  uf  the  Earl  of  Cliatliam,  p.  18. 
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considered  business  not  as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil,       ^ Sf  ^* 
hut  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy.     He  won  his  way  to  ' 

power  through  the  laborious  gradations  of  public  ser-  i763. 
vice;  and  secured  to  himself  a  well-earned  rank  in 
parliament,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  affetirs*.  A  con- 
stant attention  to  the  forms  of  business,  rendered  him 
methodical  in  debate ;  but,  although  he  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  graces  of  eloquence,  his  speeches 
were  replete  with  sound  knowledge,  and  displayed  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  His  political 
life  was  chequered  by  diversities  of  connexion  and  op- 
position: he  came  into  office  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Cobham,  and  continued  under  the  standard  of  his 
brother,  £arl  Temple,  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign.  Jealousy  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
other  concurrent  circumstances,  broke  the  &mily 
phalanx;  and  although  Mr.  Grenville  affcerward  coa- 
lesced with  Lord  Temple,  he  was  never  reconciled 
to  Mr.  Pitt 

LordBute  is  accused  of  having  begun  a  paper  war,  viruienceof 
by  hiring  writers  to  support  his  administration  and  vilify  HiUcai  pub- 
his  opponents^ .  There  is  some  truth  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  certain  writers  were  Uberally,  or  ratiier  ex- 
travagantiy,  paid  for  their  exertions  in  behalf  of 
government^ ;  but  Lord  Bute  did  not  begin  the  paper 
war,  and  the  authors  on  his  side  did  not  equal  their 
opponents  in  scurrility.  If  the  practice  of  employing 
men  of  letters  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  government 
has  any  justification,  it  must  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  when,  from  an  extreme  strictness 
of  regulation,  no  accounts  of  the  debates  in  either 
house  were  given  to  the  pubUc,  and  their  chief  informa. 
tion  on  the  topics  agitated  in  Parliament  was  derived 

♦  Burke'd  Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  541 . 

t  Hiiitory  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  77. 

X  This  docs  not  seem  to  haye  been  a  measure  of  Lord  Bute's  own  suggestion, 
but  to  have  flowed  principally  from  Lord  Melcombe.  See  his  Diary,  p.  419,  245. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Bute,  dated  8th  October,  1761,  Lord  Melcombe  says,  "  Mr. 
"  Pitt  may  think,  by  going  out  upon  a  spirited  pretence,  to  turn  the  attention 
*'  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  on  those,  who,  at  a  ruinous  expence,  are 
"  to  carry  on  his  Mrild  measures,  and  whom  they  have  been  tau^t  to  dislike,  by  a 
"  total  abandonment  of  the  press  to  him  and  his  creatures,  which  I  humbly  hope 
"  yott  will  think  proper  to  employ  better." 
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from  the  lords*  protests,  and  such  pemphleta  as  de- 
tailed, in  a  partial  and  equivocal  manner,  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  members. 

However  it  might  originate,  the  licentiodKiieflB  of 
the  press  now  became  unbounded,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  nation,  axid  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 
restraining  this  intolerable  torrent  of  calumny.  The 
late  minister  endured,  with  great  equanimity  and  for- 
bearance, the  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjectol,  and  did 
not  use  the  lash  of  power  against  a  man  who  had 
openly  avowed  his  resolution,  "  to  try  how  tax  it  was 
practicable  to  carry  the  Ucentiousness  of  writing, 
under  pretext  of  exercising  the  liberty  of  the  press*." 
This  individual  was  John  Wilkes,  member  of  parlia* 
ment  for  Aylesbury,  the  avowed  author  of  the  North 
Briton,  a  periodical  paper,  in  which  every  public  mea- 
sure  was  ^rraioged  i^d  ridiculed  with  c6bcL  invective 
and  scurrilous  ribaldry.  This  Uoence  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  observations  on  the  King's  speech 
at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  pubUshed  in  the  forty- 
fifth  number  of  the  North  Briton,  that  it  was  ludfi^ed 
expedi^ent  to  issue  a  warrant  from  the  secretaxfof 
state^office,  requiring  four  messengers  in  ordinax^  to 
make  strict  search  for  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
Ushers  of  the  above  seditious  and  treasonable  produc- 
tion, to  apprehend  and  seize  them,  together  mtii  their 
papers,  and  bring  them  before  the  secretary  of  state. 
Under  this  authority,  one  Leach,  a  printer,  to  whom 
the  messengers  had  been  erroneously  directed,  was  ap- 
prehended, but  discharged.  Kearsley,  the  avowed 
publisher,  vms  next  taken  into  custody,  and  voluntarily 
acknowledged,  before  Lord  Hali&x,  the  secretary  of 
state,  that  one  BaUe  was  the  printer,  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
the  author  of  the  paper.  Balfe  confirmed  the  same 
facts;  and,  the  crown-lawyers  being  of  opinion  that 
the  publication  of  a  libel  was  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
therefore  not  a  case  of  privilege,  the  messengers  were 
directed,  by  virtue  of  the  same  warrant,  to  bring  Mr. 
Wilkes  before  the  secretary  of  state.    The  officers  were 


Smoilcit's  Complete  History  of  Etigloud,  vol.  xvi,  p.  212. 
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instructed  to  execute  their  warrant  the  same  night ;       ^  y^^' 
but  Mr.  Wilkes  objecting  to  the  general  terms  in  which 


it  was  worded,  and  threatening  the  messengers  with        i763. 
his  vengeance,  if  they  offered  violence  to  his  person  at  ^*^* 
that  unseasonable  time,  they  desisted  till  next  morning;  30^11  April 
when  he  was  arrested,  and,  having  in  vain  demanded  a  wukes  or-' 
copy  of  the  writ,  carried  before  Lord  Hali£u(,     In  the  '*^*®^' 
account  which  he  has  given  of  this  transaction,  his 
behaviour  appears  to  have  been   firm,  his  answers 
spirited  and  judicious ;  a  compound  of  that  decision 
which  never  faQs  to  make  an  advantageous  impression, 
and  that  disdain,  unspotted  with  contumelious  expres- 
sion, which  always  casts  on  those  to  whom  it  is  adressed 
a  reflection  of  contempt.     His  position  was  one  which 
a  man  of  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  must  cer- 
tainly turn  to  good  account,  and  the  ministry  suffered 
from  having  aSed  him  s^ch  advantages.    ^ 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  first  apprehended,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Lord  Temple,  who  by  his  request  h^i,^^ 
applied  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  writ  of  corpus 
habeas  corpus.     The  motion  was  granted ;  but  before  ™"^^*^  ^^^' 
the  writ  could  be  prepared,  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  refused 
to  answer  questions,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  ^{^^®"*' 
detained  in  close  custody,  and  admittance  refused  to  ^  Tower. 
Lis  friends,  and  even  his  counsel  and  solicitor*. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  brought  under  obsenrationa. 
pubhc  discussion  one  of  the  most  important  points 
relative  to  Uberty  which  had  been  agitated  since  the 
Revolution;  the  l^ality  of  general  warrants.  The 
importance  of  the  object  communicated  itself  to  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  made  some 
parts  of  their  conduct,  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  observation,  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
The  ministry  could  not  justly  incur  blame  for  exerting 
the  power  with  which  they  were  invested,  in  punishing 
a  hbel  so  audacious  as  the  forty-fifth  number  of  the 
North  Briton ;  it  became  a  very  distinct  matter  from 
personal  forbearance,  to  tolerate  the  circulation  of  a 
writing,  in  which  the  King  was  accused  of  having 

*  Wilkes's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Granon,  Dec.  12th,  1767.     Republished  iu 
Almou*9  Conespondence  of  Wilkes  with  his  Friends,  vol  iii.  p.  184. 
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uttered  a  lie  from  the  throne.  Of  such  a  crime  it  is  no 
extenuation  to  distinguish  (as  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards 
did*,  and  in  fact  did  in  the  very  publication)  between 
the  King  and  his  minister :  the  treasonable  suggestion 
is  not  mitigated  by  supposing  the  King  the  mere  en- 
gine through  which  the  minister  deludes  the  people. 
It  is  a  point  of  propriety  and  delicacy,  in  the  course  of 
parliamentary  debate,  when  an  addres  to  the  throne  is 
under  discussion,  to  shew  respect  to  the  King,  by  con- 
sidering his  speech  as  the  production  of  the  minister, 
in  order  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  offence  from 
the  free  manner  in  which  it  is  canvassed.  In  such  a 
debate  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  dispute  the  fsicts 
contained  in  the  speech,  still  treating  them  as  the 
assertions  of  the  minister ;  but  when  a  public  writer, 
in  order  to  stigmatize  the  minister,  involves  the  sove- 
reign as  an  accomplice  in  a  charge  so  meanly  criminal 
as  that  of  uttering  a  direct  falsehood,  the  pretence  that 
the  speech  is  considered  as  that  of  the  minister,  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  guilty  subterfuge,  than  of  res- 
pectful distinction. 

With  respect  to  the  warrant ;  common  sense,  the 
constitution,  and  the  subsequent  decision  of  the  courts, 
concur  in  pronoimcing  it  illegal ;  but  the  ministry  who 
used  it  were  not  liable  to  censure.  It  lay  before  them 
as  a  customary  process,  which  had  been  resorted  to, 
even  recently,  by  the  most  popular  ministers :  nor  was 
their  attention  dSrected  to  the  warrant  itself,  but  to  its 
effect :  the  opinion  of  crown-lawyers  was  not  taken  on 
the  extended  question,  whether  a  general  warrant  was 
legal ;  but  whether  Mr.  Wilkes's  offence  was  such  as 
justified  the  use  of  it,  and  whether  his  privilege  pro- 
tected him  against  its  operation. 

The  first  habeas  corpus  had  no  operation,  because 
it  was  directed  to  the  messengers,  and  not  issued  untQ 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  out  of  their  custody.  A  new  one 
was  ordered,  directed  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower, 
in  obedience  to  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  before 
the  court ;  in  a  flippant  speech,  he  exposed  his  griev- 


•  Sec  his  speech  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  3rd  May. 
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aaces,  and  accused  the  mioistry  of  having  recourse  to      ^  y^^- 
this  mode  of  persecution,  because  they  had  &iled  in         " 
their  attempt  to  corrupt  him.     The  court  took  time        I7d3. 
to  consider  of  the  arguments  adduced,  and  at  length 
the  chief  justice  delivered  their  joint  opinion,  that  the 
warrant  was  not  illegal,  but  that  Wilkes  was  entitled 
to  a  discharge,  by  virtue  of  his  privilege ;  a  libel  not  wtikes  cUs- 
being  in  itself  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  criminal  as  ^barged, 
having  a  tendency  to  occasion  one,  and  a  member  being 
intitlai  to  privilege  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace.     This  benefit  he  owed  to  the 
gratuitous  admission  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  that 
he  was  a  member  of  parliament*.     A  prosecution  was 
immediately  instituted  against  him  by  the  attorney 
general  for  publishing  the  North  Briton.  *  Conduct  of 

In  these  proceedings.  Lord  Temple  stood  forward  ^^  ^®™^  ^' 
the  avowed  supporter  and  patron  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
shared  the  .  popularity  resulting  from    the  contestf .  wakes  de- 
The  Kin£^,  having:  deprived  Mr.  Wilkes  of  his  com-  pnved  of  his 

1  1     •      A_      -n       1  •       V  v  •  •^^J^       V*      comission. 

mission  as  colonel  m  the  Buckinghamshire  miutia,  his 
lordship,  as  lord  lieutenant,  announced  that  resolution  Lord  Tem. 
in  such  terms,  and  accompanied  with  such  assurances  p^®  dismiased. 
of  regret,  and  complimentary  testimonials,  that  his  7th. 
name  was  expunged  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors; 
he   was  also  dismissed  from  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Lord   Le  Despenser  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead 

But  although  Lord  Temple  supported  Mr.  Wilkes 
with  a  warmth  resulting  from  a  conviction  that  he  was 
improperly  treated,  and  with  vigour  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect him  from  suffering  under  malevolence,  or  miscon- 
struction of  the  law,  he  did  not  approve  the  violence 


« 


*  In  delivering  judgment  on  this  point,  the  chief  justice  used  these  words : 
It  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  not  to  be  discharged  : 
"  the  King's  counsel  haye  thought  fit  to  admit,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
"  of  Commons,  and  we  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  it  In  the  case  of  the  seven 
"  bishops,  the  court  took  notice  of  their  privilege  from  their  description  in  the 
"  wamuit :  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  suit  depending ;  here  no  writ  of  privilege 
"  can  therefore  issue,  no  plea  of  privilege  can  be  received  ;  it  rests,  and  must  rest, 
"  on  the  admission  of  the  counsel  for  fiie  crown ;  it  is  fiurly  before  us  upon  that 
**  admission,  and  we  are  bound  to  determine  it/'  Digest  of  the  Laws  concerning 
IJbcIs,  p.  49. 

t  It  is  said  that  this  nobleman  applied  for  admission  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes,  and, 
being  refused,  observed,  "  I  thought  this  was  the  Tower ;  but  I  find  it  is  the 
*  Bastile."     Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  99. 
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and  malifiiiity  which  characterised  his  paper,  or  the 
nation  Jfeflections  with  which  it  abounded  He  ad- 
vised  Mr.  Wilkes  to  remain  in  a  state  of  dignified 
resignation,  and  await  the  decision  of  Parliament,  and 
the  award  of  the  courts.  This  line  of  conduct*  would 
have  suited  Lord  Temple  in  similar  circumstances ;  but 
the  only  aim  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  court  persecution, 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  popularity.  He  no  sooner 
obtained  his  discharge,  than  he  wrote  a  scurrilous 
letter  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  which  he  printed  and 
distributed  profusely,  asserting  that  his  house  had  been 
robbed,  and  the  stolen  goods  were  in  their  possession. 
The  secretaries  of  state,  instead  of  treating  this  des- 
perate effort  with  merited  contempt,  returned  an  an- 
swer, Vhich  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  their  sense  of  propriety,  for  an  observance  of  those 
laws  of  decorum  which  he  had  so  utterly  neglectedf. 

The  cabinet,  which  had  always  been  considered 
extremely  weak,  was  still  further  enfeebled  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Lord  Egremont,  whose  great  abiUties 
and  influence  gave  weight  to  his  measures.  Lord 
Bute,  sensible  the  ministry  could  not  continue,  waited 
on  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  obtaining  a  clear  statement  of  his 
opinions  with  respect  to  men  and  measures,  procured 
for  him  an  interview  with  the  King  at  Buckingham 
House.  Mr.  Pitt's  situation  was  thus  rendered  ex- 
tremely delicate ;  to  refuse  advice  and  assistance,  when 
solicited  by  his  sovereign,  was  impossible ;  but,  as  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  opposition  was  ever  ready  to  take 
alarm,  a  certain  degree  of  pubhcity  was  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  suspicion.     He  went  through  the 


*  It  Lb  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Temple,  to  make  a 
strong  discrimination  between  his  character,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is 
represented  in  the  blackest  colours  of  profligacy,  inhumanity,  meanness,  and 
venality ;  see  Letter  to  Lord  Temple,  &c.  &c.  And  it  is  proper  to  obserre  that 
there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  truth  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  allegation,  that  the  ministry 
persecuted,  because  they  could  not  corrupt  him.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  eager 
in  pursuit  of  diplomatic  or  official  employment,  and,  so  lately  as  February,  1761, 
had  written  to  Mr.  Pitt,  an  earnest,  not  to  say  fawning,  supplication  (or  some 
appointment,  and  particularly  in  Ucated  the  Board  of  Trade.  Correspondence  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

t  The  statement  of  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  reflections  on 
them,  fomi  the  subjects  of  a  great  number  of  pamphlets,  and  occupy  a  consider- 
able portion  of  all  the  periodical  works  of  the  day,  from  which  this  narrative  has 
been  extracted. 
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Mall  in  his  gouty  chair  at  noon-day,  the  boot  of  which      chap. 
(as  he  said  himself)  made  it  as  well  known  as  if  his         ^*' 


name  was  written  upon  it.  His  Majesty  received  him  1763. 
most  graciously,  and,  during  an  audience  of  three 
hours,  listened  to  him  with  great  patience  and  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Pitt  descanted  on  the  infirmities  of  the 
peace;  the  things  necessary,  and  hitherto  neglected, 
to  improve  and  preserve  it ;  the  state  of  the  nation, 
both  foreign  and  domestic;  and  specified  the  great 
Whig  families  who  had  been  driven  from  His  Majesty's 
service,  whom  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  restore. 
The  King  made  no  objections  to  any  of  these  state- 
ments, except  by  saying,  that  his  honour  must  be  pre^ 
served ;  and  directed  Mr.  Pitt  to  attend  him  again  on 
the  next  day  but  one,  being  Monday. 

Mr.  Pitt,  well  satisfied,  from  His  Majesty's  appa^ 
rent  acquiescence,  that  a  cabinet  would  be  formed  ^sxhA 
according  to  his  suggestions,  on  a  Whig  basis,  re-  ^* 

paired,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  Claremont,  and 
arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  new  admi- 
nistration. He  also  undertook  to  apprize  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  to  inform  Lord  Hardwicke. 

The  next  audience  subverted  these  hopes;  for,  29th. 
when  Mr.  Pitt  named  his  coadjutors,  the  King  men- 
tioned some  persons  whom  he  wished  to  introduce  into 
the  administration,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for  a  general 
arrangement.  Mr.  Pitt,  without  circumlocution,  told 
His  Majesty  that  a  ministry  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  the  noble  fitmihes  who  had  suppOTted  the 
revolution  government,  and  other  great  persons  in 
whose  abiUties  and  tried  integrity  the  pubhc  confided 
from  experience,  and  who  had  weight  and  credit  with 
the  nation.  His  Majesty  suddenly  terminated  the  con- 
ference by  saying,  "  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see  (or  I  fear) 

this  will  not  do.     My  honour  is  concerned,  and  I 

must  support  it" 

This  remarkable  transaction,  which  was  commenced 

without  any  commimication  to  the  ministry,  ftimished 

ample  materials  for  animadversion  and  conjecture.     It 

was  supposed  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  from  whose 
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^^f^'      letter  the  informatioii  on  this  topic  is  principally  de- 
'         rived,  that,  in  the  day  which  intervened  between  Mr. 
1763.        Pitt's  first  and  second  audience,  some  strong  effort  was 
made  which  produced  the  alteration. 

But,  with  great  deference  to  this  opinion,  the  change 
of  the  King's  sentiments  may  be  ascribed  to  other 
causes.  The  only  person  who  could  be  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  royal  mind  was  Lord  Bute,  and  he  had  no  mo- 
tive to  adopt  such  a  line  of  conduct ;  for,  in  both  these 
conferences,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  no  objection  to  unite 
with  him,  and  the  ministry  could  not  act  with  cordiality 
toward  one  who  had  attempted  to  displace,  without 
consulting  them.  It  is  more  probable,  that,  at  the  first 
interview,  the  King,  transported  by  Mr.  Pitt's  rapid 
and  commanding  eloquence,  overlooked  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  his  arrangement, — ^that  of  subjecting  the 
throne  to  the  domination  of  certain  powerful  faimlies  ; 
but  in  the  intermediate  day,  he  had  reflected  on  the 
subject ;  and  when  the  second  conference  took  place, 
although  he  was  willing  to  assure  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
friends  a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  by  making 
Lord  Temple  first  Lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  president  of  the  council,  and  Mr.  Pitt  secretary  of 
state,  yet  he  would  not  submit  to  the  exclusive  spirit 
which  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  attempt  filling  the  whole 
council-board  with  one  strong,  compact,  weighty  in- 
fluence. This  opposition  of  principle  terminated  the 
discussion,  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that,  if  examined  on 
oath,  he  could  not  tell  upon  what  the  negotiation  broke 
off,  whether  upon  any  particular  point,  or  upon  the 
general  complexion  of  the  whole.  Li  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  contradicted 
absolutely  every  thing  that  had  been  circulated  as  to 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  demands*. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction,  derived 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  communicated  by  a  nobleman 

*  Lord  Hardwicke's  letter  to  a  near  relation  (Lord  Royston)  on  the  subject 
of  a  minifiterial  negotiation  in  1763,  printed  for  Jer^i;)  and  Debrett,  1785 : 
Anatomy  of  a  late  Negotiation  ;  and  a  general  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  this 
interview,  which  were  given  to  the  public  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  17G3, 
p.  451 ;  see  also  Dr.  Birch's  Papers,  British  Museum,  No.  4926,  fo.  177,  etseqq. 
For  the  last  statement.  Letter  of  Gerald  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Calcrofl,  Feb.  1766; 
Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  378 ;  and  Lord  Banington's  Memoirs,  p.  91. 
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whose  sound  sense  cannot  be  doubted,  and  whose  verar      chap. 
city  is  above  suspicion ;  but  he  relates  only  what  he 


was  told ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  i763. 
Pitt's  demands  were  most  exorbitant,  such  as  could 
only  be  expected  to  be  granted  by  a  King  in  Caris- 
brook  castle.  It  was  admitted,  too,  that  the  King  had 
shewn  a  proper  spirit  and  great  abiUty  in  resisting 
terms  which  amounted  to  dictation,  although  proposed 
by  a  person  so  skil^  and  so  powerful. 

This  treaty  having  &iled,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  2d,  loth 
formed  an  administration,  in  which  he  was  lord  presi-  ^^^  ^^ 
dent  of  the  cotmcil,  Lord  Sandwich  secretary  of  state,  Bedford's 
Lord  Egmont  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  "**'^^*^- 
and  Mr.  Grenville  retained  his  situation  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     The 
Duke's  reason  for  this  measure  is  said  to  have  been  an 
honourable  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system 
of  exclusion,  which  would  have  driven  from  office  Lord 
Grower,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  several  more  of  his  per- 
sonal friends.     The  career  of  the  new  ministry  began 
at  an  inauspicious  moment,  when  the  whole  nation 
seemed  replete  with  jealousy,  alarm,  and  discontent. 

One  great  source  of  uneasiness  was,  for  a  while,  wukes  pub- 
removed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  disgraced  Jj^^,*""^ 
his  character,  and  forfeited  all  prospect  of  support 
from  persons  of  respectability.  After  his  liberation 
from  the  Tower,  instead  of  following  the  advice  of  dis- 
cerning friends,  and  acting  with  the  dignity  becoming 
a  champion  of  popular  freedom,  he  adopted  a  line  of 
conduct  equally  violent  and  mean :  finding  the  printers 
averse  to  incur  the  danger  of  publishing  his  produc- 
tions, he  established  a  press  in  his  own  house,  and  dis- 
tributed proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  at  the 
price  of  one  guinea,  "  The  Proceedings  of  Adminis- 
"  tration  on  his  Case ; "  but  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, very  few  subscribers  presented  themselves*.  He 
next  committed  to  his  press  an  obscene  and  blas- 
phemous poem,  called  "  An  Essay  on  Woman ; "  the 
title  being  a  parody  on  that  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

*  Hutory  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  2fXX 
VOL.   I.  K 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

1763. 


And  goes  to 
France. 


A  sheet  was  communicated,  through  one  of  Wilkes's 
journeymen  printers,  to  Mr.  Kidgell,  chaplain  to  Lord 
March,  and  laid  before  the  secretaries  of  state*.  His 
press  was  also  employed  in  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
forty-five  numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  vdth  notes  and 
corrections ;  a  measure  also  repugnant  to  the  coimsel 
of  his  friends,  as  it  furnished  more  certain  means  of 
conviction  in  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him ; 
but  he  disregarded  advice,  and,  having  put  his  work  in 
a  state  of  forwardness,  went  to  pa^  a  few  weeks  in 
Francef. 


*  See  Kidgell's  Narrative,  published  by  Robson  and  Wilkie,  1763.  It  is 
alleged,  in  mitigation  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  crime,  that  no  more  than  a  dozen  copies 
were  printed.  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  206. — Answer  to  KidgoU*s  Pam> 
phlet,  p.  8. 

t  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  211.  During  his  stay  in  France,  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  moulted  by  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  and  was, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  duel,  put  under  an  arrest. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 
1763—1764. 

Meeting  of  Parliament. — Proceedings  respecting  Mr.  Wilkes. 
— Riot  on  burning  the  North  Briton. — Further  proceedings 
in  Parliament. — Actions  tried  against  the  messengers. — Ob- 
servations of  Lord  Camden. — Frantic  attempt  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Wilkes. — He  returns  to  France. — Marriage  of  the 
Princess  Augusta. — Mr.  Wilkes  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons. — Debates  on  priyilege^  and  on  general  warrants. 
Mr.  Wilkes's  trial  and  outlawry.- — Supplies. — Resolutions 
for  taxing  America. — Prorogation  of  Parliament. — View  of 
American  affairs. — Government  of  Canada. — Intrigues  of 
the  French  in  Canada. — Indian  war. — Regulations  for  pre- 
vention of  smuggling.—Conduct  of  the  New  England  pro- 
vinces.— Dr.  Franklin  sent  to  England  as  agent. — His 
character. 

Me.  Wilkes's  case  was  the  first  object  which  en-      chap. 
gaged  the  attention  of  Parliament.     On  the  return  of        ^"' 
the  Commons  to  their  ov«na  house,  after  hearing  the        1753. 
King's  speech,  Mr.  Grenville  anticipated  any  other  ]iJ^?^°^Y 
motion*,  by  stating  that  His  Majesty  having  received  pwilament. 
information  that  John  Wilkes,  Esquire,  was  the  author  Proceedings 
of  a  seditious  and  dangerous  libel,  pubhshed  since  the  wukes. 
last  session,  had  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
detained  for  trial.    He  then  recapitulated  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  below,  and  laid  on  the  table  the 
libel,   with  the  examinations  of  the  bookseller  and 
printer.     An  address  of  thanks  was  voted,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  housef  resolved,  the  paper  entitled  the 

*  The  address  on  ihe  King's  flpeech  was  moved  the  17th,  and  carried  without 
debate :  it  contained  the  congratuIationB  of  the  House  on  Her  Majesty's  safe  dc- 
lirery  of  a  second  son,  which  took  place  the  16th  August. 

t  237  against  HI. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

1763. 

Wilkes's 
complaint  of 
a  breach  of 
privilege. 


Complaint 
against 
Wilkes  in  the 
House  of 
Lords. 


16lh  Nov. 
Wilkes's 
duel  with 
Martui. 


23rd  and 
*24th  Nov. 
Debates  on 
his  case. 


North  Briton,  number  forty-five,  to  be  a  Mse,  scan- 
dalous, and  seditious  libel,  and  that  it  should  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

When  this  motion  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
premising  that  in  his  person  the  rights  of  all  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
had  been  violated,  stated  the  circumstances  of  his 
arrest  and  discharge,  and  the  proceedings  against  him 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  by  subpoena.  He  re- 
quested the  judgment  of  the  House  on  his  privilege ; 
declaring,  however,  that  if  they  decided  in  his  fiivour, 
he  would  waive  the  advantage,  and  put  himself  on  a 
jury  of  his  country.  The  fiirther  consideration  of  the 
King's  message,  and  the  case  of  privilege,  was  ad- 
journed to  the  twenty-third. 

On  the  same  day  a  complaint  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  Essay  on  Woman,  which  was 
produced.  Lord  Sandwich  dwelt  with  great  force  on 
the  profaneness  and  obscenity  of  the  production ;  and 
Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  complained  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  as  the  author,  to  render  the  parody 
on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  more  complete,  had  affixed 
the  learned  Prelate's  name  to  one  of  the  notes*. 

This  imexpected  attack  exhibited  to  the  delinquent 
the  effects  of  his  imprudence,  and  he  gave  way  to  the 
violence  suggested  by  despair.  Li  the  course  of  de- 
bate in  the  Lower  House,  Mr.  Martin,  member  for 
Camelford,  who  was  attacked  in  some  of  the  cArly 
numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  declared  the  author, 
whoever  he  might  be,  a  malignant  and  infamous 
coward.  Mr.  Wilkes  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Martin,  ac- 
knowledging himself  the  author  of  the  paragraphs 
complained  of;  the  consequence  was  a  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park ;  the  parties  fought  with  pistols ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  dangerously  woimded. 

The  question  of  privilege  was  debated  with  great 
warmth  during  two  days.     On  the  second,  the  speaker 

*  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  233.  It  has  afforded  some  ground  of  sur- 
prise, and  furnished  topics  of  ridiciUe  and  censure,  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
should  stand  forward  as  Mr.  Wilkes's  principal  accuser  on  this  occasion,  because 
Lord  Sandwich's  conduct  was  not  considered  sufficiently  moral'  render  him  a 
fit  champion  in  such  a  cause. 
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produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  requested  the  chap. 
further  consideration  might  be  deferred  till  he  was  . 
able  to  attend;  but  the  House  resumed  the  debate,  i763. 
and  finally  resolved,  "  That  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
"  ment  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing seditious  libels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  in  the 
speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and 
"  dangerous  an  offence*."  The  resolutions  made  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  were  also  confirmed ;  aiid 
as  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  was  deemed  of  great 
importance,  a  conference  was  desired.  No  debates  on 
this  subject  are  preserved,  except  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  vehemently  reprobated  the  facility  with  which 
Parliament  surrendered  its  own  privileges;  but  he 
carefully  impressed  on  the  House,  that  he  was  merely 
delivering  a  constitutional  opinioA,  and  not  vindicating 
cither  the  libel  or  its  author.  "  With  respect  to  the 
paper  itself,"  he  said,  "  the  House  had  already  voted 
it  a  libel ;  he  joined  in  that  vote.  He  condemned 
"  the  whole  series  of  North  Britons,  as  illiberal,  un- 
manly, and  detestable.  He  abhorred  all  national 
reflections.  The  King's  subjects  were  one  people. 
Whoever  divided  them  was  guilty  of  sedition.  His 
Majesty's  complaint  was  well  founded ;  it  was  just ; 
"  it  was  necessary.  The  author  did  not  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  human  species,  he  was  the  blas- 
phemer of  his  God,  and  the  Ubeller  of  his  King. 
He  had  no  connexion,  nor  did  he  associate  or  com- 
"  municate  with  any  such  writer f." 

«  258  against  132. 

t  This  speech  drew  down  upon  Mr.  Pitt  a  furious  denunciation  from  Mr. 
Wilkes,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ahready  referred  to.  It  would  be 
fatiguing,  no  less  than  disgusting,  to  recapitulate  the  terms  of  abuse  which  are 
applied  both  to  his  politics  and  his  heart ;  but  Mr.  Wilkes  asserts  (and  the  reader 
mar  gire  what  value  he  pleases  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  assertion),  that  in  1754  Mr.  Pitt 
had  seen,  approved,  and  complimented  him  upon  the  very  poems  he  aflerMrard 
so  strenuously  condemned.  Now,  that  party  feeling  has  subsided,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  such  low  and  witless  invectiyes  as  Uie  North  Briton,  No.  45,  or 
such  damsy  blasphemy  and  obscenity  as  the  Essay  on  Woman,  and  its  concomi- 
tant poems,  should  ever  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice.  Indeed,  the  whole 
proceeding  warrants  Wilkes  in  saying,  "  The  two  accusations  are  only  so  far 
"  connected,  that  I  am  convince  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  who  believes 
**  that,  if  the  first  (No.  45)  had  not  appeared,  the  second  (the  poems)  would 
**  ever  have  been  called  in  question."  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Aylesbury, 
reprinted  in  Ahnon*s  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 
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CHAP.  The  resolutions  of  the  Commons  were  at  the  first 

'        conference  left  with  the  lords,  and  produced  an  ani- 
1763.        mated  debate.     None  of  the  speeches  are  preserved, 
except  that  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  with  great  ability  and  manly 
25th  Nov.      eloquence.     He  entered  into  the  history  of  privilege. 
In  the  lords.    ^^^  analyzed  the  powers  of  the  crown  and  parliament, 
combating  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  inviola^ 
bility  in  certain  cases,  among  the  most  atrocious  of 
which,  he  placed  the  dissemination  of  seditious  libels. 
He  particularly  insisted  on  the  malignant  and  danger- 
ous tendency  of  publications  calculated  to  weaken  the 
connexion  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  con- 
tended, with  great  force  of  argument,  against  the  ap- 
prehensions entertained  of  unduly  extending  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  the  decision  of  the  present  question. 
As  the  offence  was  bailable,  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  power  vested  in  the  secretary  of  state 
could  be  abused  to  any  dangerous  purpose;  on  the 
contrary,  both  government  and  liberty  were  as  safe  as 
the  imperfection  of  human  policy  would  allow.     Ac- 
knowledging the  purity  of  the  principles  which  ani- 
mated the  lords  in  opposition,  he  concluded  by  saying ; 
"  In  order  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Parliament 
"  against  any  ftiture  violation  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
"  it  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
"  FarUament  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  love 
"  of  it  in  their  hearts.     How,  my  lords,  can  this  be 
"  done,  if  they  find  it  an  obstacle  to  that  equal  justice 
"  which  is  their  birth-right,  and  their  safety  ?     Upon 
"  the  whole,  I  am  confident  your  lordships  will,  on  no 
account,  depart  from  that  maxim,  which  is  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  all  government,  that  justice  should  have 
its  course,  without  stop  or  impediment.     Jus^  /as, 
leXy  potentissima  sint     This,  my  lords,  is  the  very 
"  soul  and  essence  of  freedom.     Obstruct  this,  and  you 
"  immediately  open  a  door  to  all  violence  and  confu- 
"  sion ;  to  all  iniquity,  and  all  the  cruelties  of  private 
revenge;  to  the  destruction  of  private  peace,  the 
dissolution  of  pubUc  order,  and,  in  the  end,  to  an 
unlimited  and  despotic  authority,  which  we  must  be 
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"  forced  to  submit  to  as  a  remedy  against  such  intoler-      ^vit^' 
«  able  evils.     The  dominion  of  law  is  the  dominion  of 


"  liberty.     Privilege  against  law,  in  matters  of  high        i763. 
"  concernment  to  the  pubUc,  is  oppression,  is  tyranny, 
"  wheresoever  it  exists." 

The  lords  concurred  in  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mons;  but  a  long  and   spirited  protest,  signed  by 
seventeen  peers,  replete  with  constitutional  learning  ^^^^ 
and  ingenious  argument,  was  ent^ed  on  the  journals. 

At  a  conference,  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  address  ist  Dec. 
to  the  King  was  voted,  blaming,  with  proper  asperity,  ^^  ^ 
the  wanton  indignity  he  had  sustained.     Mr.  Wilkes        * 
was  also  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  wukes  or. 
Conunons  in  a  week,  if  his  health  would  permit.  ^^red  to  at. 

The  execution  of  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  w.  * 
related  to  the  burning  of  the  North  Briton,  was  com-  3^ 
mitted  to  the  superintendence  of  Alderman  Harley,  Riot  on 
one  of  the  city  members,  and  a  sheriff  of  London.  This  N^lnton. 
operation  was  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous by  the  tumultuous  disposition  of  the  populace, 
who,  combining  the  names  of  Wilkes  and  liberty, 
considered  the  punishment  of  the  one,  a  death-blow  to 
the  other.  The  sheriff  and  other  officers,  when  as- 
sembled at  the  Boyal  Exchange  to  perform  their  duty, 
were  assailed  by  a  furious  mob,  pelted  with  filth  and 
stones,  and  grossly  insulted.  The  glass  of  Harley's 
chariot  was  broken  by  a  billet  of  wood,  plucked  firom 
the  fire,  and  thrown  at  his  person.  Aliumed  at  this 
appearance  of  premeditated  violence,  he  went  to  the 
Mansion-house,  and  apprized  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
outrage ;  the  executioner  followed,  and  the  constables 
were  obliged  to  retire,  after  their  staves  had  been 
broken  by  the  populace.  The  pieces  of  the  libel  were 
rescued,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Temple  Bar,  where 
a  bonfire  was  made,  and  a  large  jack'-boot  committed 
to  the  fiames*. 

These  proceedings  being  reported  to  both  houses,  g^j^  ^  7^^, 
they  voted  that  all  persons  concerned  in  the  riot,  their  Vote  of  the 
aiders  and  abettors,  were  perturbators  of  the  pubUc  uiesSSoct.^" 

*  In  ridicule  of  John  Earl  uf  Buie. 
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peace,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
obstructors  of  national  justice.  Thanks  were  voted  to 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  King  was  addressed  to  give  direc- 
tions that  the  most  effectual  methods  might  be  taken 
for  discovering  and  prosecuting  the  offenders.  One  of 
them  was  convicted. 

In  consequence  of  the  order  for  the  attendance  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon*  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  and  stated  that  he  could  not,  on 
accoimt  of  his  health,  obey  the  injunction.  The  time 
was  then  enlarged  for  a  week ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  the  same  persons  again  making  a  similar  report, 
the  period  was  extended  beyond  the  term  allotted  for 
the  Christmas  recess ;  but  to  prevent  collusion,  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeonf,  named  by  the  House,  were  directed 
to  attend  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  report  their  owa  opinion  on 
his  case,  on  the  19th  of  January.  The  discussion  of 
his  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege  was  adjourned 
to  the  same  day. 

Numerous  actions  had  been  commenced  against 
the  messengers,  by  persons  arrested  under  the  general 
warrant,  to  recover  damages  for  felse  imprisonment. 
They  were  all  tried  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
vercficts  of  various  amounts  recovered.  At  the  first  of 
these  trials,  at  Guildhall,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  present,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  loudly  cheered  by  the 
populace,  while  the  SoUcitor-general,  who  was  of 
coimsel  for  the  defendant,  was  no  less  loudly  hissed^. 
Mr.  Wilkes  had  also  brought  actions  against  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  and  against  Mr.  Wood,  under- 
secretary of  state,  for  injuries  sustained  on  the  same 
occasion.  The  proceedings  against  Lord  Egremont 
abated  by  reason  of  his  death.  Lord  Halifax,  by 
various  exertions  of  privilege,  and,  at  length,  by  stand- 
ing out  in  contempt  of  the  court,  procured  delay  till 
Mr.  WUkes  was  outlawed§.     The  action  against  Mr. 


♦  Dr.  Brockldsby  and  Mr.  Graves. 

t  Dr.  Hebcrden  and  Mr.  Gassar  Hawkins. 

X  Letter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  Lord  Royston ;  Papers,  British  Museum,  No. 
4324,  fo.  161. 

{  In  a  transaction  of  this  nature,  history  can  hardly  be  too  minute ;  the  means 
of  delay  used  by  Lord  Halifax  are  therefore  exactly  specified ;  they  appear  dis- 
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Wood  was  tried  before  a  special  jury  at  Guildhall,      chap. 
and,  after  a  hearing  of  fifteen  hours,  a  verdict  was  ' 

given  for  a  thousand  pounds  damages ;  bills  of  excep-  i763. 
tion  were  allowed  in  these  causes.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  on  this  occasion,  extended  his  former  opinion 
so  fiur  as  to  declare  the  warrant  unconstitutional,  illegal, 
and  absolutely  void.  "  If  it  be  good,"  he  said,  "a 
"  secretary  of  state  can  delegate  and  depute  any  one  S^^cw^f 
"  of  his  messengers,  or  any,  even  from  the  lowest  of  Justice 
the  people,  to  take  exammations,  to  commit,  or  re*  "^ 
lease,  and,  in  fine,  to  do  every  act  which  the  highest 
judicial  officers  the  law  knows  can  do  or  order. 
There  is  no  authority  in  our  law  books  that  mentions 
"  this  kind  of  warrants,  but  in  express  terms  con- 
denms  them.  Upon  the  maturest  consideration,  I 
am  bold  to  say,  titus  warrant  is  illegal ;  but  I  am  far 
from  wishing  a  matter  of  this  consequence  should 
rest  solely  on  my  opinion.  It  may  be  referred  to 
the  twelve  Judges,  and  there  is  a  still  higher  court, 
"  before  which  it  may  be  canvassed,  and  whose  deter- 
"  mination  is  final.  If  these  superior  jurisdictions 
"  should  declare  my  opinion  erroneous,  I  submit  as 
"  will  become  me,  and  kiss  the  rod ;  but  I  must  say, 
"  I  shall  always  consider  it  as  a  rod  of  iron  for  the 
"  chastisement  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain." 

The  judgment  respecting  the  illegality  of  general 
warrants  was  afterward,  on  arguing  the  bills  of  ex- 
ceptions, affirmed  by  Lord  Mansfield*. 

Soon  after  the  verdict  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  favour,  a 
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creditable  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  employed.  Original  was  issned, 
tested  the  first  day  of  June,  and  returnable  from  the  first  day  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  three  weeks  (19th  of  June,  1763)  ;  and  the  Earl  being  summoned, 
cast  an  essoign,  which  was  adjourned  until  the  18th  of  November.  Then  he 
availed  himself  of  his  privilege,  which  being  at  an  end,  and  all  the  essoigns  ex- 
pired, a  distringas  was  taken  out,  tested  the  9th  of  May,  being  the  first  day  of 
Kadtcr  term  1764,  returnable  from  the  day  of  Easter  in  five  weeks  (27th  of 
May) ;  the  Sheriff  returned  forty  shillings  issues.  The  Earl  did  not  appear : 
the  court  directed  fifty  pounds  issues.  J^  alias  distringas  was  taken  out,  tested 
the  30th  of  May,  and  returnable  on  the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (18th  of 
June) ;  the  Sheriff  returned  his  issues.  The  Earl  still  refused  to  appear :  the 
court  ordered  five  hundred  pounds  issues.  A  phuries  distringas  was  taken  out, 
tested  the  first  day  of  Trinity  Term  (the  22nd  of  June)  ;  and  returnable  in  three 
weeks  of  die  Holy  Trinity  (the  8th  of  July).  In  November  following  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  outlawed ;  then  the  Earl  appeared  and  pleaded  the  outlawry. — 
History  of  the  late  Minority. 
•  Sec  3  Burro w»  1762. 
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man  called  at  his  house,  but,  being  refused  admittance, 
went  to  a  coflFee-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  de- 
clared that  he  and  ten  more  were  determined  "  to  cut 
"  Wilkes  oflF,  let  the  event  be  what  it  might."  He 
again  applied  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  was  taken  into 
custody,  when  a  new  penknife  was  found  in  his  pocket. 
A  complaint  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
but,  his  insanity  being  clearly  proved,  the  House  dis- 
charged him  from  further  attendance;  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  committed  him,  for  want  of  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace*. 

Mr.  Wilkes  refused  to  admit  the  visits  of  the  two 
medical  men  appointed  by  Parliament ;  but,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  friends,  called  in  two  others.  His 
case,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  dan- 
gerous as  represented,  since,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
recess,  he  departed  for  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  the  King  announced 
to  ParUament,  by  message,  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  to  his 
eldest  sister  the  Princess  Augusta;  and  the  sum  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  for  her  dowry.  The 
Prince  came  to  England  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  marriage  was  solemnized. 

When  Parliament  met  after  the  recess,  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read  for  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  Speaker  produced  a  letter  from  him,  inclosing  a 
certificate  of  one  of  the  French  King's  physicians, 
and  an  army  surgeon,  importing  that,  from  die  state  of 
his  wound,  and  its  probable  consequences,  he  could 
not,  without  danger,  leave  Paris.  This  certificate  was 
not  authenticated  before  a  notary  public,  nor  were  any 
other  regular  means  taken  to  insure  its  credit  in 
England ;  and  as  his  whole  conduct  appeared  calcu- 
lated to  evade  their  authority,  the  House,  most  properly, 
resisted  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the 
charges  against  him,  and  proceeded  to  an  immediate 
hearing  of  evidence.     The  examination  lasted  until 


*  This  man's  name  'was  Alexander  Dunn.    The  (act  is  recorded  in  every 
periodical  publication. 
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three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  when  it  was  resolved,      ^vu'^' 
that  number  forty-five  of  the   North  Briton,  which  ' 

had  been  voted  a  seditious  libel,  contained  expressions  i764. 
of  the  most  nnexampled  insolence  and  contumely 
towards  His  Majesty,  die  grossest  aspersions  on  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  most  audacious  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature ;  that  it  had 
a  manifest  tendency  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  the  King ;  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  excite  them  to  traitorous 
insurrections  against  government,  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ^^• 
should  be  expelled,  and  a  new  writ  issued  for  Ayles- 
bury. 

Notwithstanding  his  expulsion,  his  complaint  of   i3t]i,i4tii, 
a  breach  of  privilege  came  on,  in  due  course,  to  be    J^tii,  Feb. 
debated  in  the  house;    and  occupied  their  attention    the  breach" 
during  several  days.     The  chief  object  of  administra-    ^  privilege. 
tion  was  to  separate  the  supposed  delinquency  of  Mr. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Webb,  the  under-secretaries  of  state, 
against  whom  complaint  was  made,  from  the  question 
on  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  mere  act  of  those 
gentlemen,  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  question,  then 
undecided  in  the  courts  of  law*.      After  examining 
evidence,  and  hearing  the  parties  in  their  own  defence, 
the  complaint  was  discharged.     A  motion  was  made 
to  produce  the  warrant  under  which  they  had  acted, 
but  rejected.     A  general  question  was  submitted  to  the 
house,  "  That  a  warrant  for  apprehending  and  seizing 
"  the  author,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  seditious  raJwrSte! 
"  hbel,  is  not  warranted  by  law."     This  motion  was 
afterwards  amended  by  adding,    "  Although  such  war- 
"  rant  has  been  issued  according  to  the  practice  of 
"  office,  and  has  been  frequently  produced  to  the  Court 
"  of  Kjbig's  Bench ;  and,  so  far  as  appears  to  this  house, 
"  the  validity  thereof  has  never  been  doubted,  but  the 
"  parties  have  been  bailed  by  the  court."     ITie  prin- 
cipal point  of  defence  urged  by  the  ministry,  and,  in 
fact,  their  best  ground  for  exculpation,  was  long-esta^ 

*  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  had  given  an  opinion  at  nisi  prius, 
but  the  decision  on  the  bills  of  exceptions  was  yet  resenred. 
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'        which  Mr.  Pitt  issued  general  warrants. 
1764.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  all  the  crown  had  desired,  and  the 

ministers  wished,  was  accomplished  in  the  conviction 
and  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  and  therefore  it  was 
now  their  duty  to  do  justice  to  the  nation,  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  law ;  but  the  ministers  and  law  officers, 
by  evading  the  discussion,  appeared  conscious  that  the 
warrant  was  illegal.  He  denied  that  precedent  afforded 
any  justification ;  and  said,  when  he  himself  issued 
such  warrants  he  knew  them  to  be  illegal ;  but,  pre- 
ferring the  general  safety,  in  time  of  war  and  public 
danger,  to  every  personal  consideration,  he  ran  the 
risk,  as  he  would  of  his  head,  had  that  been  the  for- 
feit, upon  the  like  motive,  and  did  an  extraordinary 
act,  against  a  suspicious  foreigner,  just  come  from 
France,  and  who  was  concealed,  at  different  times,  in 
different  houses.  He  distmguished  strongly  between 
his  case  and  that  before  the  house :  "  What  was  there 
"  in  a  libel  so  heinous  and  terrible,  as  to  require  this 
"  formidable  instrument,  which,  like  an  inimdation, 
"  bore  down  aU  the  barriers  and  fences  of  happiness 
"  and  security  ?  Parliament  had  voted  away  its  own 
"  privilege,  and  laid  the  personal  freedom  of  every 
"  representative  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  His 
"  Majesty's  Attorney-general.  If  the  house  negatived 
"  the  motion,  they  would  be  the  disgrace  of  the  pre- 
"  sent  age,  and  the  reproach  of  posterity ;  who,  after 
"  sacrificing  their  own  privileges,  had  abandoned  the 
"  liberty  of  the  subject,  upon  a  pretence  wilfully 
"  founded  in  error,  and  manifestly  urged  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  delusion." 

The  ministry,  in  general,  avoided  the  question  of 
legality,  confining  themselves  entirely  to  precedent, 
and  the  impropriety  of  deciding  a  subject  which  was 
yet  to  be  discussed  in  the  courts  below.  The  opposi- 
tion had  arranged  their  motions  with  great  care,  at 
several  meetings  held  at  the  house  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
vile*.     They  began  the  debate,  it  is  said,  in  fiill  con- 

♦  History  of  the  Minority,  p.  270. 
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fidence  of  victory;  but,  after  a  long  discussion,  the      chap. 


VII. 


question  of  an  adjournment  for  four  months  was  car* 

ried  by  a  small  majority,  several  friends  of  the  ministry       i764. 

dividing  in  the  minority*. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  haying  entered  an  appearance,  was 
found  guilty  on  both  the  prosecutions,  for  publishing 
the  North  Briton  and  the  Essay  on  Woman ;  but  his  wiikeg  tried. 
popularity  was  undiminished,  and  the  spirit  excited  by 
the  proceedings  against  him  unailayed.     On  the  very 
day  of  his  trial,  the  common  council  voted  thanks  to 
the  city  members  for  their  zealous  and  spirited  en-  rf&n^mSou 
deavours  to  assert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub-  council. 
ject,  by  their  laudable  exertions  on  the  late  question 
respecting  general  warrants,  and  exhorted  them  to 
persevere  in  the  same  course.     At  the  same  time,  in 
manifestation  of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the  in- 
flexible firmness  and  integrity  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  they  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  re- 
quested that  he  would  sit  for  his  picture,  to  be  placed 
in  Guildhall,  in  gratitude  for  his  honest  and  upright  ut  Nov.  1763. 
decision  on  the  validity  of  the  warrant     Mr.  Wilkes  wukes  out- 
was  afterwards  outiawed  for  not  appearing  to  receive  ^^^ 
judgmentf. 

The  supplies  for  this  year  amounted  to  £7,771,000 ;  suppUos. 
the  deficiency  was  raised,  without  new  taxes  or  a  lot- 
tery, by  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  for  twenty- 
one  years,  for  which  government  received  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  pounds  J ;  by  the  produce  of  French 
prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war,  amounting 
to  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  by  two  mil- 
lions from  the  sinking  frmd. 

*  234  against  220.  General  Conway  voted  in  this  minority,  although,  in 
erery  other  instance,  he  supported  the  ministry.  This  single  act  gave  so  much 
offence,  that,  at  the  rising  of  parliament,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  civil  and  mili- 
tary employments.  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  ii  p.  547,  vol.  v.  p.  105 ;  and  for 
a  description  of  his  speech  and  the  whole  debate,  see  Lord  Orford's  Letters  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford.     Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  58. 

t  On  several  occasions,  the  debates  were  conducted  with  great  asperity ;  but 
they  axe  not  preserved.  A  specimen  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  Horace  Wal- 
pole  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  27th  January,  1764.  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  182.  The 
letter  is  very  livdy  and  interesting ;  strongly  marked  with  the  political  feelings 
and  characteristic  levity  of  the  writer. 

X  Tliis  was  not  the  onlv  advantage  accruing  to  government  from  the  trans- 
action. The  Bank  also  undertook  to  circulate  a  million  in  exchequer  bills,  bear- 
ing four  per  cent.,  which  were  then  at  a  discount.  Sinclair's  History  of  the 
Revenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
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It  was  also  deemed  advisable,  this  year,  to  con- 
template America  as  a  source  of  future  revenue ;  and 
resolutions  were  brought  into  the  house  for  regulating 
the  trade,  and  im]x>sing  duties  on  certain  articles  of 
American  commerce;  they  formed  the  basis  of  an 
act,  which  afterward  passed  the  legislature,  and  di- 
rected that  the  new  duties  should  be  paid  in  specie 
into  the  English  exchequer.  These  resolutions  were 
accompanied  with  one  for  introducing  a  stamp  duty 
into  America;  but  the  minister  withdrew  it  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  colonists  to  pe- 
tition against  it,  when  brought  forward  in  another 
session. 

In  the  speech  on  proroguing  Parliament,  the  King, 
adverting  to  the  measures  respecting  America,  said; 
The  wise  regulations  which  have  been  established 
to  augment  the  public  revenues,  to  unite  the  interests 
"  of  the  most  distant  possessions  of  my  crown,  and  to 
encourage  and  secure  their  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  call  for  my  hearty  approbation." 

The  affairs  of  America  assumed,  from  this  period, 
an  unexpected  importance ;  and  this  attempt  to  derive 
from  the  colonies  a  revenue  for  the  relief  of  the  mother- 
country,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary contests  recorded  in  history ;  important  not 
to  England  alone,  but,  by  its  consequences,  affecting 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  great  accession  of  territory  acquired  by  the 
peace,  demanded  no  less  wisdom  than  genius  for  its 
government ;  and  it  seems  almost  to  exceed  the  art  of 
the  politician  to  frame  such  a  system  as  would,  with- 
out imposing  the  yoke  of  slavery,  preserve  the  tie  of 
dependence  over  an  immense  tract  of  colony,  so  far 
removed  from  the  parent  shore.  The  inhabitants  of 
great  part  of  North  America  were  strongly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  characterizes  the  na^ 
tives  of  Britain,  from  whom  they  derived  their  origin, 
and  with  that  jealous  irritability  which  is  the  com- 
panion and  best  guard  of  uncontaminated  freedom. 

Without  penetrating  into  the  remote  periods  of 
history  with  critical  exactness,  it  will  be  proper  sue- 
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cinctly  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the  inhabitants  of      ^"Z^^- 
various  parts  of  the  British  American  dominions,  and  ' 

their  habits  and  propensities,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  es*       i764. 
timate  of  their  motives  and  springs  of  action.     The 
colonies  were  resolved  into  three  grand  divisions :  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern. 

The  Northern,  or  New  England  Provinces,  com- 
prehending New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island,  and  C!onnecticut,  possess  a  less  fertile 
soil  than  the  other  parts  of  America ;  but  supply  large 
pasture  for  herds ;  the  uncultivated  parts  produce  good 
timber,  and  their  seas  abound  with  fish.  The  natives 
are  healthy,  strong,  and  vigorous ;  keen,  penetrating, 
active,  and  enterprising.  Their  origin,  derived  from 
the  fenatics,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  fled  from 
persecution  in  England,  to  exercise  it  in  America,  was 
still  discernible  in  their  manners,  conduct,  and  habits. 

The  Middle  Provinces,  which  include  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  afford  the 
means  of  agriculture,' and  are  £Etvourable  to  the  breed 
of  cattle.  Their  soil  is  rich :  and  they  are  enabled  to 
export  wheat,  flour,  and  furs.  The  inhabitants  are 
robust,  frugal,  persevering,  and  industrious ;  plain  and 
honest  in  their  dealings ;  but  of  rude,  impliant  man- 
ners, with  little  penetration,  and  less  knowledge.  The 
greater  part  of  their  country  had  been  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
Pennsylvania  was  a  settlement  of  Quakers,  for  whom 
the  celebrated  Penn  had  framed  a  wise  and  consistent 
code  of  laws.  Their  prosperity  and  unobtrusive  cha. 
racter  rendered  them  easy  to  govern;  and,  until  se- 
duced or  irritated,  they  were  faithfrd  in  their  attach- 
ment to  Great  Britain. 

The  Southern  Provinces,  under  which  denomina- 
tion are  included  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  exhibit  a  considerable  variety 
of  climate  and  manners.  In  the  most  southern  parts, 
where  the  intense  heat  renders  labour  impracticable  to 
any  but  Africans,  the  people  are  pallid,  tall,  slender, 
indolent,  voluptuous,  and  ostentatious;  yet  shrpwd, 
intelligent,  and  hospitable.     The  inhabitants  of  Mary- 
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^yf^'      land,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  were  distinguished 

for  their  imitation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  which 

extended  to  every  particular  of  their  furniture,  dress, 
and  manners.  The  natives  of  North  Carolina  were 
hardy  and  robust,  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle, 
and  remarkable  for  their  expertness  in  the  use  of  rifle^ 
barrelled  guns. 

Virginia,  the  earliest  British  colony  in  America, 
which  owed  its  name  to  Elizabeth,  and  its  establish- 
ment to  James  I.,  had  risen,  from  a  miserable  handful 
of  emigrants,  not  exceeding  a  himdred,  to  a  state  of 
great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  inhabitants,  as 
strongly  marked  in  their  character  as  those  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  were  exemplary  in  their  at- 
tachment to  monarchy;  they  were  the  last  of  the 
British  subjects  who  yielded  to  the  successful  arms  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  first  of  the  colonists  who  proclaimed 
Charles  II.  Maryland,  ever  prosperous,  free,  and 
happy,  was  originally  a  settlement  of  Catholics,  whom 
Charles  I.  reluctantly  persecuted,  and  who  retained  an 
affectionate  allegiance  to  the  crown.  North  and  South 
Carolina  were  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  some  noble- 
men and  persons  of  rank,  who  engaged  Locke  to 
form  a  constitution ;  but  this  great  gift  of  an  immortal 
genius  was  no  blessing  to  the  people;  they  did  not 
thrive  till  the  government  of  England  annulled  their 
constitution,  and  subjected  them  to  the  more  practical 
system  of  Virginia*. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  Mr.  Grenville  pro- 
posed to  subject  to  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  easing 
the  burthens  of  England.  In  the  first  view  of  this 
project,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  its  general  ex- 
pediency or  impropriety,  leaving  the  various  measures 
originating  from  it  to  be  discussed  in  the  periods  which 
produced  them. 

The  participation  which  America  claimed  and  en- 
joyed in  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  rendered  it 
merely  reasonable  that  the  colonies  should  contribute 

*  Chiefly  from  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  iDlroduction.  See 
also  Chalmers's  Political  Annals.  Raynal's  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
book  xvii.  and  xviii.     Morse's  American  Geography,  &c.  &c. 
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toward  the  discharge  of  a  debt  incurred  in  support  of      SJjf ^' 
the  government,  which  was  to  them  the  source  of  ' 

liberty  and  prosperity.  The  last  war  was  undertaken 
principally  on  account  of  America,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  debt  contracted  in  that  which  preceded  had  origi- 
nated m  the  defence  of  that  counti^.  The  practice 
of  imposing  taxes  by  authority  of  parliament  on  the 
transatlantic  dominions  was  not  new ;  it  had  been  used 
ever  since  their  establishment ;  not  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  afford  great  advantage  to  the  country,  but 
abundantly  sufiS.cient,  so  far  as  precedent  can  be  re- 
quired, to  support  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to 
draw  pecuniary  reUef  from  her  dependenciesf .  The 
principle,  at  the  period  of  passing  the  resolutions  in 
parUament,  was  not  deemed  open  to  an  objection ;  and 
it  was  considered  necessary,  as  well  as  just,  to  realize 
the  advantages  which  had  been  promised  from  the 
colonization  and  protection  of  that  distant  continent:|:. 

In  opposition  to  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  thus 
supported  by  precedent  and  every  known  principle  of 
colonization,  certain  abstract  propositions  were  as- 
sumed, and  descanted  on  with  a  violence  adapted  to  a 
cause  already  secure  of  partizans,  and  requiring  only 
a  plausible  vindication.  Among  these,  were  the  ax- 
ioms, that  in  all  free  states  every  man  is  his  own  legis- 
lator ;  that  all  taxes  are  free  gifts  for  public  services ; 
and  that  no  one  community  can  have  any  power  over 
the  property  or  legislation  of  another  community  that 
is  not  incorporated  with  it  by  a  just  and  adequate  re- 
presentation§.  Without  discussing  the  abstract  truth 
of  these  positions,  as  applied  to  independent  states,  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  with  respect  to  colonies,  they 
can  never  be  founded  on  general  principle,  but  merely 
on  peculiar  and  adventitious  circumstances.  No  man 
can  be  rash  enough  to  assert,  that  when  the  first  Bri- 
tish emigrants  established   themselves  in  Virginia; 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  yd.  iil.  p.  459. 

t  See  the  Rij^ts  of  Great  Britain  asserted,  p.  102,  and  the  Statutes  there 
enumerated,  from  12th  Charles  11.  to  6th  George  11. :  also  Stedman's  History  of 
the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  and  p.  44. 

I  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  466. 

\  Price's  Obserrations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  p.  6 — 19. 
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^vu^*  when  their  dimmutive  colony  of  a  hundred,  reduced 
'  by  sickness  and  the  climate  to  one  half  of  that  num- 
ber, hung  with  all  the  weakness,  and  all  the  solicitude 
of  infancy,  on  the  protecting  support  of  the  parent 
land ;  that  then  these  fifty  individuals,  stationed  in  a 
desert,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  the  pursuit  of  food, 
were  defrauded  of  their  privileges  as  British  subjects, 
because  no  provision  was  made  for  their  representation 
in  the  national  councils.  When  afterward,  by  nume- 
K>us  emigrations,  the  colonists  had  acquired  a  more 
respectable  establishment;  when  their  charters  had 
given  permanence  to  their  possessions,  and  the  force 
and  wisdom  of  the  mother-country  were  liberally  ex- 
erted in  fisivouring  their  prosperity ;  when,  as  a  title  to 
these  benefits,  they  industriously  procured  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  their  charters,  importing  that  they  were 
still  to  be  considered  as  Englishmen;  and  when,  in 
return  for  such  protection,  they  submitted  to  those 
impositions  which,  though  not  profitable  to  Great 
Britain,  fiilly  established  the  principle  of  taxa^ 
tion  by  parliament ;  at  these  periods  no  one  can  assert 
that  their  rights  were  invaded,  or  not  duly  consulted*. 
But  when  the  mother-country,  exhausted  by  a  pro- 
tracted war,  looked  to  its  wealthy  and  flourishing 
colonies  for  relief;  then  these  pleas  were  advanced, 
which  never  were,  which  never  could  have  been  before 
resorted  to,  and  which  now  could  only  be  justified  by 
the  populousness  and  strength  which  America  had 
derived  from  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The 
same  arguments,  if  true  in  the  abstract,  would  equally 
apply  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  Nevis,  or  the  most  dimi- 
nutive of  the  colonies ;  if  the  application  depended 
merely  on  force,  they  would  either  suppress  the  spirit 
of  colonization,  or  indicate  so  clearly  the  only  means 
of  securing  subjection,  that  it  would  become  a  rule 
of  poUcy  to  abandon  colonists  to  their  fate,  with  unso- 
licitous  apathy,  or  to  prevent  their  future  independency 
by  damming  up  the  sources  of  prosperity. 

Such  principles  had  never  regulated  the  practice 
of  the  British  government;   and  the  ministry  who 

*  See  Chalmers's  Political  Annals,  chap.  ii. 
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thought  of  imposing  a  tax  on  America,  could  not  be      ^yn^' 
expected  to  foresee  the  effects  which  afterwards  re-  ' 

suited  from  the  attempt.  The  law-officers  of  the 
Crown  could  only  reason  from  the  usage  and  experi- 
ence of  past  ages ;  the  cabinet  had  no  other  guide  : 
no  warning  voice  raised  itself  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  but  the  measure  was  suffered  to  pass  through 
in  silence,  as  one  of  those  plans  of  external  regulation, 
which  proceeded  rather  from  the  executive  than  the 
dehberative  power,  and  where  concurrence  is  given 
without  stead&st  examination. 

Whatever  cogency  may  now  be  ascribed  to  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  isolated  propositions,  in  a  case  where 
success  is  resorted  to  as  the  most  convincing  argument, 
the  right  of  taxing  America  seemed  at  this  period  so 
incontestible,  that  any  person  who,  before  the  measures 
were  actually  adopted,  had  insinuated  the  possibility  of 
opposition,  would  have  been  derided  as  the  wildest  of 
speculatists.  Whether  the  ministry  acted  wisely,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  their  attempt  to 
tax  the  colonies,  will  be  better  gathered  from  the  sub- 
sequent narrative,  and  the  observations  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  than  from  an  accumulation  of  objections  and  replies. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  North  America,  Government 
which  afforded  so  much  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  in  ^    ^^  ' 
the  treaty  of  peace,  was,  in  feet,  an  error  in  politics, 
which  soon  produced  its  own  punishment.     Canada 
having  been  retained  as  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
conquests  ceded  in  the  West  Indies,  government  was 
anxious  to  prove  the  choice  judicious,  by  forming  such 
establishments  as  would  most  speedily  and  effectually 
produce  advantageous  returns  to  the  country.     The  7th  oct. 
conquered  territory  was  divided  into  three  govern-  1763. 
ments,  Quebec,  East  Florida,  and  West  Florida*,  each 
of  which  had  its  boundaries  precisely  assigned,  and  its 
functions  so  regulated  as  to  present  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  eventual  benefit,     With  becoming  modera^ 
tion  and  prudence,  the  British  ministry  did  not  include 

*  There  WBB  besidee  a  new  West  In<Ua  Government,  called  the  Government  of 
Oienada,  extending  over  that  island,  the  Grenadines,  Dominica,  St  Vincent's, 
andTdbagu. 
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Indian  war. 


great  part  of  the  ceded  lands  in  these  govemments ; 
lest  the  Indians,  who  were  extremely  irritable,  should 
take  umbrage  at  seeing  their  country  minutely  par- 
celled out  by  the  colonists. 

But  when  the  authority  of  the  French  ceased  in 
Canada,  neither  their  influence  nor  their  enmity  left  the 
shores.  They  had  always  conciliated  the  good-will  of 
the  Indians  more  effectually  than  the  English  settlers. 
Their  establishments  were  military,  and  their  spirit  of 
commerce  not  being  so  predominant,  they  had  merely 
participated  in  the  rights  of  hunting  with  the  natives. 
The  British  Americans,  arrogating  to  themselves  an 
exclusive  possession  of  the  territory;  by  force,  by 
fraudulent  conveyances,  and  other  acts  of  chicane, 
groimded  on  the  abuse  of  treaties,  expelled  the  Indians 
not  only  from  their  hunting  grounds,  but  even  from 
their  homes*.  The  French  Jesuits  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  these  savages, 
and,  soon  after  the  peace,  began  to  exert  it  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  British  settlements. 

Instigated  by  these  emissaries,  the  Indians  pre- 
sented some  well-founded  complaints  of  encroachment, 
and  protested  against  any  title  to  the  lands  occupied  to 
their  prejudice,  which  might  be  derived  from  deeds,  as 
they  had  been  fraudulentiy  obtaLaed.  The  governors 
to  whom  these  complaints  were  addressed,  evinced  a 
disposition  to  treat  them  with  due  attention;  but  the 
Indian  deputies,  after  stating  their  grievances,  de- 
parted, and  prepared  to  execute  an  extensive  plan  of 
preconcerted  hostilities.  Their  project  was  to  assemble 
all<»their.  forces,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  back  settle- 
ments in  harvest  time,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
their  enemies  by  fire  and  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
This  enterprise  failed  in  part,  through  the  too  great 
ardour  of  some  young  In^ans ;  but  was  effected  to  a 
dreadful  extent,  and  with  a  perseverance  and  combina- 
tion which  evidently  proved  they  had  European  advisers. 


*  See  Pownall's  Administration  of  the  British  Colonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  186, 
et  aeqq.  And  imputations  very  discreditable  to  the  honour  and  humanity  of  the 
British  Americans,  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Indians,  are  advanced  by  Dr. 
Tucker  in  the  EpiiiUe  Dedicatory  to  his  fifth  Tract  on  American  Subjects. 
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They  spread  such  terror  and  destruction  through  the      ^  y^^' 
back  settlements,  that  all  the  frontier  country  of  Penn- 


sylvaoia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  was  deserted ;  and,  17G3. 
by  plundering  and  murdering  the  itinerant  dealers,  and 
intercepting  convoys  of  merchandise,  did  great  injury 
to  the  trading  towns  in  America.  They  also  took 
several  forts  in  the  Canadian  territory,  and  butchered 
the  garrisons  without  mercy. 

Recovering  from  their  consternation,  the  British 
prepared  for  defence,  and  sent  reinforcements  to  several 
forts,  which  were  regularly  blockaded.  The  savages 
displayed  unwonted  resolution  and  perseverance ;  they 
were  well  disciplined,  never  afforded  an  easy  conquest, 
and  sometimes  gained  the  victory,  although  opposed  by 
the  superior  tactics  of  European  troops.  Captain  aothJuiy. 
Dalyel,  who  attacked  them  near  Fort  Detroit,  was 
killed,  and  his  detachment  compelled  to  retire ;  and  ^^  ^^' 
Colonel  Bouquet,  marching  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt, 
formerly  Fort  Du  Quesne,  was  furiously  assailed  by 
the  savages,  whom  it  required  all  his  skill  and  resolution 
to  repulse ;  and,  though  victorious,  he  was  glad  to  reach 
the  place  of  his  destination,  after  sacrificing  his  bag- 
gage, and  great  part  of  the  supplies  intended  for  the 
garrison.  Near  the  carrymg  place  of  Niagara,  five 
hundred  Indians  surrounded  an  escort,  and  slew  seventy 
privates,  beside  Serjeants  and  commissioned  officers; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  successes,  when  the  forts 
were  put  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  all  apprehension 
of  danger  subsided. 

Grovemor  Sir  WilUam  Johnson  displayed  great 
address  in  detaching  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
from  the  confederacy,  and  gaining  their  assistance 
against  those  who  still  persisted  in  hostilities.  Having 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  a  party  of  Delaware  Mar.  1764. 
Indians,  he  brought  the  Senecas  to  terms  of  peace ;  and, 
after  some  few  insignificant  contests  with  detach-  3rd  April, 
ments  of  the  other  tribes,  the  flames  of  war  were 
extinguished*. 

*  Smollet'8  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  xvi.  p.  264,  409.    Bouquet's 
Historical  NanatiTC  of  the  Expedition. 
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While  this  contest  was  raging  in  America,  a  r^^- 
lation,  made  in  Great  Britain  for  imposing  a  restraint 
on  smuggling,  was  extended  to  their  coasts.  The 
revenue  being  greatly  defrauded  by  the  arts  and  per- 
severance of  contraband  adventurers,  it  was  judged 
expedient,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  put  in 
commission  several  small  ships,  with  cutters  and  ten- 
ders, which  were  stationed  on  the  different  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  commanders  were 
invested  with  powers  similar  to  those  delegated  to 
revenue  officers,  and  took  the  same  oaths. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  an  enlarged 
spirit  of  commerce  produces  a  just  system  of  conduct, 
the  distinction  between  the  fair  merchant  and  the  smug- 
gler is  6trom?ly  maintained,  and,  whatever  penalties 
the  iUicit  trader  may  incur,  he  meets  neither  pity  nor 
countenance  from  the  respectable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  notions 
were  widely  different ;  nor  was  their  judgment  entirely 
founded  on  selfishness  or  dishonesty.  The  trade  from 
the  West  Indies  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  although 
contraband,  not  only  supplied  the  colonies  with  specie, 
which  could  not  be  derived  from  Great  Britain,  but 
formed  a  market  for  numerous  commodities  received 
from  the  mother-country,  and  enabled  the  North  Ame- 
ricans  to  traffic  advaat^eoualy  with  the  West  India 
islands,  and  to  pay  in  money  their  taxes  and  duties. 
The  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  smuggling  was 
carried,  both  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  was  in 
a  certain  degree  prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  and  de- 
manded regulation;  but  the  absolute  suppression  of 
contraband  trade  was  not  consistent  with  the  interest 
of  the  colonies,  or  of  the  mother-country.  Any  system 
long  and  advantageously  pursued  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  majority  both  in  numbers  and 
respectability,  is  not  to  be  contemplated  as  a  mere  ab- 
stract question  of  propriety ;  but  the  habits,  powers,  and 
dispositions  of  the  parties  concerned,  should  be  studious- 
ly examined,  and  leniently  considered,  in  all  regulating 
acts.  The  powers  of  government  ought  also  to  be  cor- 
rectly estimated,  and  no  measures  pursued  which  wiU  oc- 
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cadon  sullen  discontent,  or  violent  and  durable  opposi- 
tion ;  and  in  all  cases,  even  when  positive  crimes  are  to  be      ^  yn^" 
repressed,  such  a  line  of  conduct  should  be  adopted  as 


will  leave  to  the  sufferers  no  just  ground  of  complaint.        1764. 

The  extensive  coasts  of  America  were  peculiarly 
&vourable  to  the  practice  of  illicit  trade ;  and,  the 
disposition  of  all  ranks  of  men  combining  with  their 
habits  and  necessities  to  encourage  it,  force  alone  could 
effect  its  suppression.     It  may  be  fidrly  doubted  if 
force,  used  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  acquisition, 
where  no  shame  attends  the  loss,  is  a  fit  instrument  of 
conunercial  regulation;    but   where  such  unpopular 
means  are  employed,  they  should  be  only  entrusted  to 
persons  so  carefully  selected  as  to  prevent  the  imputa- 
tion of  undue  exertion.     Naval  men,  although  most 
fit  in  one  respect,  were  utterly  unqualified  in  another  ; 
the  spirit  of  enterprize  which  made  them  usefiil  in ' 
war,  rendered  them  dreadful  in  peace ;  and  the  same 
disposition  which  constituted  their  glory  when  em- 
ployed against  an  enemy,  was  the  foundation  of  nu«- 
merous  complaints  when  their  assistance  in  the  sup- 
pression   of  smuggling    was  extended  to    America. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  fair  and  clandestine  trader 
were  equally  exposed  to  violence;    that  the  naval 
officers  were  unacquainted  with  the  custom-house  laws, 
and  therefore  made  many  ill^;al  seizures;  while  the 
American  traders  having  no  redress  but  from  England, 
the  tediousness  and  difficulty  of  obtauiing  it  left  them 
in  &ct  without  relief     The  merchants  complained  of 
the  stagnation  of  commerce,  occasioned  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  settlements :  an 
enmity  against  the  officers  of  the  navy,  originating  in 
their  new  employ,  gained  ground,  and  was  assiduously 
maintained  by  abusive  and  insulting  paragraphs  daily 
iMued  from  the  press.  --^  F    -6    F 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  among  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  America ;  while  the  yell  of  Indian  taxaUoron 
carnage  yet  was  in  their  ears,  and  the  smoke  of  their  ^^^®"" 
ruined  Imbitations  before  their  eyes;  their  rage  and 
despair  were  further  inflamed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
British  resolutions  for  imposing  taxes.     A  more  un- 
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favourable  moment  could  not  have  been  selected.  The 
unaccommodating  regulations  on  trade  gave  no  hope 
of  compromise  or  evasion  of  the  new  duties.  The 
Americans  perceiving  in  tiiese  resolutions  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  general  and  extensive  plan  of  taxation, 
the  limits  of  which,  being  concqaled  from  their  sight, 
were  magnified  to  their  apprehension,  determined  not 
to  wait  for  the  gradual  exposure  of  the  plan  to  combat 
it  by  parts,  but  to  strike  at  once  at  the  basis,  by  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  impose  taxes  on 
the  colonies,  which,  not  being  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, did  neither  really  nor  virtually  consent  to  the 
imposition*. 

In  these,  and  all  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the 
American  revolution,  the  New  England  provinces,  and 
Massachusetts  in  particular,  took  the  most  active  and 
leading  part.  They  passed  resolutions  against  the  pro- 
posed laws,  which  were  transmitted  to  their  agents, 
and  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  laid  before  the  privy 
councilf .  From  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  as- 
serted and  believed,  that  the  natives  had  formed,  long 
before  this  period,  a  deliberate  system  of  separation 
from  Great  Britain.  This  opinion  is  in  part  true ;  but 
the  desire  of  independence  was  limited  to  persons  so 
inconsiderable,  boUi  for  number  and  situation,  as  not 
to  afford  reasonable  grounds  of  apprehension.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  provinces  never  lost  the 
original  inflexibility  of  their  republican  ancestors,  nor 
the  captious  spirit  of  the  ancient  sectaries.  So  early 
as  1754,  there  were  men  in  these,  and  some  of  the 
other  colonies,  who  held  independence  in  prospect,  and 
who  were  determined  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
promoting  it,  and  increasing  their  numbers  J.  The  pro- 
posed taxation  afforded  these  malcontents  an  opportu- 
nity of  combining  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies 
in  such  measures  as  would  ultimately  favour  their 


*  An  aocuiate  and  impartial  acconnt  of  the  law  and  proceedings  on  this 
occasion  is  to  be  found  in  Marshall's  life  of  Geneial  Washington,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2. 

t  Stedman's  History  of  Hie  American  War,  yol.  i.  Introduction — Almon's 
Collection  of  Papers,  ftc.  relative  to  the  war  with  America,  vol.  i. 

X  Examination  of  Joseph  Galloway  before  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  2. — 
Andrews'  History  of  the  American  War,  p.  11. 
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views ;  and  this  opportunity  they  diligently  and  assi-      ^yn^* 
duously  improved.     They  had  now  a  pretence  for  ap- 


pealing to  the  sense  of  the  country  at  large  against  the  i764. 
exertion  of  authority  by  Great  Britain,  without  hazard 
of  offending  the  most  loyal  or  respectable  Americans. 
They  easily  engaged  their  fellow-citizens  to  desist  from 
the  use  of  those  luxuries  with  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  supplied  from  the  mother-country  ;  and  thus 
uniting  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  injury  with  plausible 
pretexts  of  economy,  established  an  effectual,  perma- 
nent, and  extensive  principle  of  opposition  and  resist- 
ance*. 

They  chose  Dr.  Franklin,  as  agent  for  America,  Dr.  FrankUn 
to  exert  in  England  his  talents  and  influence  in  defeat-  ^^^^^ 
ing  the  measures  complained  of;  a  choice  which  had 
great  effect  on  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the  colo- 
nies. Dr.  Franklin,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  printerf, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  life  obliged  to  rely  on  himself  ^u  charac- 
alone  for  subsistence  and  advancement,  was  rendered  **'' 
cautious,  attentive,  and  circumspect.  Although  his 
efforts  had  been  rewarded  by  a  competent  fortune,  and 
the  postmastership  of  America,  he  did  not  resign  him- 
self to  indolence,  but  still  pursued  the  employments  of 
his  younger  years  with  unabated  perseverance.  An 
affectionate  attachment  to  literature  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, acting  upon  a  bold  and  ardent  genius,  ren- 
dered him  daring  and  adventurous,  but  left  him  all 
that  minute  attention  and  patient  calmness,  which 
combine  trifling  accidents  and  little  causes  in  the  pro- 
motion and  perfection  of  the  greatest  designs.  His 
eloquence  was  sunple,  but  nervous  and  commanding, 
and,  both  in  speaking  and  vmting,  abounded  with  those 
brief  apophthegms  which  make  a  forcible  impression 
on  the  mind,  subjugate  the  judgment,  and  are  never 
eradicated  from  the  memory.  The  projects  of  Frank- 
lin, which  in  another  would  have  seemed  exaggerated 
and  preposterous,  were  by  him  so  well  plann^  and  so 

*  Andrews'  History  of  the  American  War,  toI.  i.  p.  36.-^tednian'8  Histoiy, 
ToL  i.  p.  23. — Almon'8  Collection  of  Papers,  &c.  toI.  i.  p.  2. 

t  He  was  originBlly  apprenticed  to  a  tallow  chandler,  but,  disliking  that  trade, 
became  a  rainter.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  FraiJdin,  by  his 
Grandson,  W.  T.  Franklin,  vol.  L  4to.  p.  6. 
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9^^P  industriously  pursued,  that  they  never  failed  to  pro- 
'        duce  the  most  extensive,  and  to  all  but  himself^  unex* 

1764.  pected  results.  His  fortune,  his  knowledge,  and  his 
great  work,  the  American  revolution,  are  incontrover- 
tible proo&  of  the  immense  labours  which  may  be 
achieved  by  the  union  of  genius,  judgment  and  perse- 
verance. 
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1765. 

State  of  Ireland. — Retrospectiye  view  of  its  constitution  and 
goTemment. — State  of  parties  at  the  King's  accession. — 
Disputes  in  the  cabinet. — Conduct  of  Lord  Halifax^  the 
lord  lieutenant. — Outrages  of  the  lower  class  of  people. — 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  lord  lieutenant. — Debates  on 
the  pension  list. — State  of  foreign  powers. — The  French 
seize  and  restore  Tortuga. — Spain  commits  irregularities — 
but  makes  satisfaction. — ^Affairs  of  Poland  and  Russia. — 
Meeting  of  the  British  parliament. — Taxation  of  America. 
— Debates  on  General  warrants.  —  On  informations  ex 
officio. — ^The  Isle  of  Man  annexed  to  the  realm. — Regency 
act.  —  Insurrection  of  sDk-weavers.  —  Negotiations  for  a 
change  of  ministry. — Meeting  of  the  ministry  in  Downing- 
street,  and  terms  proposed  by  them  to  the  King.' — Rock- 
ingham administration  formed.  —  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland— and  of  Prince  Frederick. 

The  uninterrupted  series  of  events  has  hitherto      chap. 
prevented  a  due  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,       vui. 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  excited  an 
unusual  degree  of  interest.     The  government  of  Ire- 
land, as  connected  with  Great  Britain,  was  daily  be-  ^^  ^^  ^' 
coming  more  difficult :  an  enterprising  spirit  of  liberty 
on  one  hand,  and  an  equitable  desire  to  temper  the 
strictness  of  rule  by  the  mild  operation  of  beneficent 
laws  and  usages,  on  the  other,  occasioned  many  per- 
plexed questions  of  right  and  policy,  and  favoured  the 
views  of  men  who  aimed,  by  means  of  popularity,  to 
attain  the  heights  of  political  elevation.     As  the  dis- 
putes to  which  their  efforts  gave  birth  are  of  consider- 
able interest,  a  brief  retrospect  will  be  necessary. 
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CHAP.  From  the  first  introduction  of  the  English  into 

Ireland,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  intercourse 


Retrospect  of  bctweeu  the  countries  was  not  established  in  a  system 
Uon^^*"."  ^^  extensive  and  permanent  utility ;  chance  and  force 
vemment.  directed  the  operations  of  the  crown  and  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  although  the  laws  of  England  were  declared 
the  rule  of  government,  still  the  people  were  but  im- 
perfectly restrained  or  protected  by  them;  and  no 
recurrence  to  the  King  was  necessary  to  sanction  the 
laws  which  originated  in  Ireland. 

This  anomaly  in  legislation  was  productive  of  much 
inconvenience  and  oppression ;  and  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings,  lord  deputy  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII. 
framed,  at  the  request  of  the  parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  celebrated  statutes  known  by  his  name.  That 
part  which  related  to  the  formation  of  laws,  ordained 
that,  before  a  parliament  should  be  convened,  the 
chief  governor  and  council  should  certify  to  the  King, 
under  the  great  seal,  the  consideration  and  causes,  and 
the  articles  of  the  acts  to  be  proposed :  and  when  the 
King  in  council  should  have  approved  or  altered  such 
acts,  and  returned  them  certified,  under  the  great  seal, 
with  permission  to  summon  a  parliament,  then  the  acts 
so  certified,  and  no  others,  might  be  proposed,  received, 
or  rejected  in  the  Irish  Senate. 

This  act  gave  stability  to  the  constitution,  fiicili- 
tated  the  intercourse  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
subject,  and  reconciled  the  different  views  of  the  two 
nations,  by  preventing  precipitate  determinations  on 
their  mutual  or  peculiar  interests ;  but  as  its  restric- 
tions were  found  too  severe  in  precluding  the  framing 
of  any  law  suggested  after  the  sitting  of  parliament 
had  commenced,  a  statute  of  3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary, 
c.  iv.  enacted,  that  new  propositions  might  be  certified 
to  England  in  the  usual  forms,  even  after  the  summons 
and  during  the  session*.  Thus,  a  beneficial  relaxation 
took  place;  the  ParUament  assembled  if  a  smgle  bill 

*  See  Lord  Montmorres'  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  vol.  i.  d.  47.  et 
seq.  History  of  the  Political  Connexion  between  England  and  Irelana,  p.  92. 
Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  367  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  yol.  i. 
p.  99 ;  and  Christian's  Note  on  this  part  of  Blackstone,  p.  103. 
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was  forwarded  to  England,  and  the  heads  of  subse-      ^^^^• 
quent  statutes  were  afterward  transmitted,  as  occasion  ' 

arose,  until  the  prorogation*. 

From  this  period  the  benefits  of  the  British  con- 
stitution were  rapidly  extended  to  Ireland,  tUl  the  . 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  cruel 
massacres  and  confiscations  which  took  place  during 
the  commonwealth.  At  the  restoration,  Charles  II. 
generously  waived  his  right  to  the  forfeited  lands ;  and 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  grateful  return,  vested 
the  revenue,  which  was  in  general  fiilly  sufficient  to 
answer  aU  exigencies,  in  the  crown  for  ever. 

The  bill  usually  sent  over  jfrom  Ireland  to  the  King 
in  council  was  a  money  bill ;  and  the  practice  was  so 
generally  adopted,  as  to  be  considered  merely  of 
course.  Once  only  an  attempt  was  made,  in  a  critical 
period  of  the  English  history,  to  impede  the  opera- 
tions of  government  by  a  popular  pretext  of  exerting 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
hold  the  national  purse.  This  was  four  years  after 
the  Revolution^,  when  Lord  Sydney,  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  was  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  parliament  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom, 
which  had  &llen  into  great  disorder.  The  parliament 
was  summoned  in  the  usual  manner,  according  to 
Poynings's  law;  several  bills  were  transmitted  from 
the  governor  and  council  to  England,  and  returned 
under  the  great  seal,  two  of  which  were  bills  of  sup- 
ply. One  of  them  granting  an  additional  excise  was 
passed ;  but,  before  the  first  reading,  the  House  came 
to  resolutions ;  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Conmions  of  Ireland,  in  parliament  assembled,  to  pre- 
pare the  ways  and  means  of  raising  money;  that  it 
was  the  sole  and  imdoubted  right  of  the  Commons  to 
prepare  heads  of  a  bill  for  raising  money ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  rights  of  the  Commons, 
they  thought  fit,  in  consideration  of  the  present  exi- 
gencies of  aflBedrs,  and  the  public  necessity  of  speedily 
raising  a  supply  for  Their  Majesties,  to  order  a  bill 

*  Lord  Montmorres,  ubi  sup.  f  In  1692. 
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^y^l'      transmitted  out  of  England,  intitled,  "  An  act  for  an 

1_     "  additional  excise,"  &c.  to  be  read,  but  that  it  should 

not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  other  bill,  '*  For 
"  granting  to  Their  Majesties  certain  duties  for  one 
**  year,"  was  rejected,  and  a  resolution  entered  tm  the 
journals,  stating  as  a  reason  that  it  did  not  take  its 
rise  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  '^ 

Lord  Sydney,  considering  the  constitution  violated 
by  this  proceeding,  soon  afterward  prorogued  the  par- 
liament, having  first  animadverted  on  their  proceedings 
with  considerable  severity,  and  entered  a  protest 
against  them  on  the  journals.  The  judges,  both  of 
Ireland  and  England,  on  a  solemn  consultation,  de- 
clared the  claim  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  un- 
founded in  law. 

This  parliament  never  sat  again ;  but  a  new  legis- 
lature ftdly  recognized  the  right  against  which  their 
predecessors  had  contended.  The  practice  of  passing 
money  bills  transmitted  by  the  privy  council,  and  re^ 
turned  from  England,  wL  afterw^  invariably  fol- 
lowed,  according  to  th^  principle  impUcitly  reco^ed 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  in  a  note  to  the  lord  deputy, 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  29th  of  November  1614,  in  these  terms :  "  The 
House  of  Commons,  acknowledging  the  sole  power 
and  authority  to  transmit  such  bills  as  are  to  be 
propoimded  in  parliament  to  rest  in  the  lord  deputy 
"  and  council,  do  only  desire  to  be  as  remembrancers 
unto  his  lordship  and  the  rest,  touching  the  acts 
following,  which  they  humbly  offer  as  meet  to  be 
"  transmitted  with  such  other  acts  as  his  lordship  and 
'^  council  shall  think  fit  to  be  propounded  in  the  next 


"  session." 


The  principle  thus  acknowledged  was  not  soon 
again  brought  into  dispute ;  but  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.  a  turbulent  opposition  in  Ireland  gave  great 
embarrassment  to  the  ministry,  and,  in  the  affair  of 
Wood's  patent  for  the  coinage  of  copper*,  completely 
triumphed  over  the  exertions  of  government.     In  this 

♦  In  1725. 
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contest,  the  British  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  ^S/^^' 
highly  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  accruing  to  govern- 
ment from  permitting  the  important  offices  of  lord 
primate  and  lord  chancellor  to  be  occupied  by  natives ; 
aud  therefore,  when  Lord  Middleton  resigned  the  great 
seal,  West,  an  Englishman,  was  appointed  in  his  stead  ; 
the  situation  of  lord  primate  being  already  filled  by 
Boulter,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  appointed  on  the  death  of  linsay,  in  1724. 

This  prudent  arrangement  gave  an  appearance  of 
unanimity  in  the  proceedings  of  government,  till  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Stone*  to  the  primacy  in  1747 ; 
soon  after  which  a  contest  for  power  between  him  and 
Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Shannon,  embroiled  the  cabinet. 

Residence  was  not,  at  that  period,  a  part  of  the 
lord  lieutenant's  duty,  and  therefore,  except  on  urgent 
occasions,  the  public  business  was  transacted  under 
the  auspices  of  great  men  in  office,  who  held  a  com- 
mission as  lords  justices. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  a  man  whose  understanding,  na- 
turally of  the  first  class,  was  improved  by  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his  coimtry,  and  whose 
experience  was  matured  by  having  long  sustained  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affidrs :  the 
number  of  his  friends  was  augmented,  and  their  adhe* 
rence  secured  by  his  affable  manners,  and  the  honour- 
able inflexibility  of  his  attachment.  Dr.  Stone,  who 
rose  to  his  dignity  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  united  a  supple,  insinuating  address  with  a 
presumptuous  mind,  and  insatiable  ambition.  He  was 
desirous  immediately  to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  which 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  maintained  his  pre-eminence  with  firm- 
ness and  dignity,  was  unwilling  to  resign. 

In  1751,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant ;  and  he,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  support  of  Dr.  Stone,  formed 

t  The  Rer.  George  Stone,  D.D.  was  brother  of  Andrew  Stone,  confidential 
secretanr  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  by  his  Grace's  interest  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Derrv,  BishoD  of  Femes  in  1740,  and  after  successive  translations  to 
the  sees  of  Kudare  and  Deny,  was  raised  to  the  primacy. 
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^vuf  *      a  new  junto,  of  which  he  was  the  ostensible  leader. 

'_    This  innovation  convulsed  the  cabinet ;  and  the  rage  of 

party  extending  itself  over  the  whole  nation,  aLoiost 
every  individual  ranged  himself  on  one  or  the  other 
side.  The  talents  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Boyle  were 
sufficient  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  government, 
and  on  one  question,  in  1753,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  majority  against  the  ministry;  but  perhaps  his  m- 
fluence  was  less  conspicuous  in  this  advantage,  than 
in  preventing  the  nimibers,  which  were  not  greatly  in 
his  &vour*,  from  being  inserted  in  the  journals. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  dismissed,  with  all  his  ad- 
herents. 

These  dissensions,  however,  so  impaired  the  energy 
of  government,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  after- 
ward Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  in  1755,  eflFected  a  compromise  with  Boyle, 
whose  friends  were  reinstated  in  their  offices,  and 
himself^  in  1756,  advanced  to  the  peerage,  widi  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  primate  being  thus  in 
a  sort  of  disgrace,  made  overtures  to  his  rival,  and  a 
coalition  was  effected. 

In  1757,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant.  He  found  the  House  of  Commons  princi- 
^  pally  governed  by  certain  individuals  of  family  and 
influence,  who,  returning  a  majority  of  members,  were 
enabled  to  make  their  own  terms  with  government, 
and  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Parliamentary 
Undertakersf .  During  the  Duke's  administration  a  new 
party  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  title  of  The  Patriots.  It  was 
formed,  in  general,  of  men  of  moderate  fortune,  but 
extensive  ambition,  of  middle  rank,  and  great  abilities. 
They  professed  a  decided  antipathy  to  government, 
and  to  the  overbearing  authority  of  the  undertakers, 
and  occasionally  lent  their  aid  to  one  or  the  other 
party,  as  best  suited  their  views  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  each.     When  government  was  at  variance 

♦  122  to  117. 

t  See  a  Philosophical  Surrey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  by  Dr.  John  Wat- 
kinson,  p.  57. 
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with    the    undertakers,  they  ranged  on  the  side  of      ^ym*' 

government;  but  finding  themselves  abandoned,  and    L. 

their  opponents  readily  received  into  favour,  they  en- 
tered into  open  hostilities  with  both. 

As  the  hereditary  revenue  granted  to  the  crown 
would,  if,  discreetly  managed,  have  been  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  necessary  charges  of  state,  the  patriots, 
sensible  that  their  cause  would  be  efFectually  promoted 
by  subjecting  the  servants  of  government  to  fiscal  em- 
barrassments, made  their  chief  effort  to  load  this  re- 
venue with  charges,  under  plausible  pretences.  For 
this  purpose,  during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  they  passed  an  act  for  granting  a  boimty  on 
com  and  flour  brought  by  land-carriage  to  Dublin, 
which,  while  it  answered  their  great  political  intent, 
was  a  gratifying  job  in  fevour  of  landed  men  in  distant 
counties.  Whether  through  treachery,  supineness,  or 
the  fear  of  opposing  so  popular  a  measure  as  that  of 
supplying  the  capital  with  provisions,  the  undertakers 
lent  their  aid,  and  the  lord  lieutenant  was,  at  length, 
induced  to  sanction  the  bill.  In  ordinary  years,  this 
bounty  amounted  to  £50,000 ;  but  in  great  harvests  to 
a  much  larger  sum.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  sensible  of 
the  diminution  which  would  thus  be  effected  in  the 
revenue,  was  desirous  to  limit  the  duration  of  its  pro- 
\isions  to  a  term  of  years ;  but  the  popularity  of  the 
measure,  and  the  urgent  instances  of  its  promoters,  in- 
duced him  to  grant  it  his  support.  They  also  promised 
to  establish  a  fund  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  the  per* 
manent  revenue;  but,  when  they  had  attained  the 
desired  object,  never  thought  it  necessary  to  fulfil  their 
engagement.  This  bounty  was  capable  of  becoming 
extremely  embarrassing  to  government,  as  it  was  not 
payable  out  of  the  treasury,  but  out  of  the  revenues  in 
transitu  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  customs  in  the 
port  of  Dublin. 

At  the  accession  of  the  King,  the  Primate,  Lord  Conduct  of 
Shannon,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  ^uo^'the 
Commons,  were  lords  justices ;  the  lord  lieutenant  had  exchequer. 
resided  only  one  year ;  the  lords  justices  governed  the 
country  according  to  their  own  views,  and  regulated 
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every  department  without  control.  They  now  at- 
tempted to  obtain  popularity,  by  introducing  a  new 
practice,  and  were  joined  in  this  effort  by  Mr.  Malone, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  in  opposition  had 
been  highly  popular,  and  resolved  to  embrace  this  op- 
portunity of  regaining  the  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  which  he  had  lost  by  accepting  a  ministerial 
situation.  The  privy  council  being  assembled,  a  doubt 
was  suddenly  suggested  on  the  propriety  of  sending 
over  a  money  bill,  as  the  rejection  of  it  by  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  was  anticipated,  which  would  occa^ 
sion  the  dissolution  of  the  new  parliament,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  much  dissatisfaction :  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
a  standing  order  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  made 
in  the  year  1727,  was  cited.  As  the  lord  chancellor 
(Lord  Bowes)  had  been  previously  referred  to,  and 
given  his  opinion  that,  according  to  custom,  a  money 
bill  should  be  sent,  this  objection  was  in  feet  a  sur- 
prise. It  was  obviously  a  mere  attempt  to  gain  popu- 
larity ;  but  as  a  strong  party  in  the  council  supported 
the  objection,  it  became  necessary  for  the  chancellor 
and  his  friends  to  maintain  their  opinion.  Debates 
were  carried  on  with  great  virulence,  and  party  ran- 
cour inflamed  to  its  highest  pitch.  The  popular  junto 
at  length  prevailed  so  fer  as  to  alter  the  established 
usage,  by  sending  a  bill,  not  for  a  supply  to  the  King, 
but  relating  to  a  vote  of  credit  for  Ireland.  This  was 
open  to  every  objection  which  applied  to  the  usual  bill, 
and  was,  besides,  unnecessary,  as  the  appropriated 
duties  already  voted  by  parliament  would  not  expire 
till  December,  1761*. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
recalled,  and  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Halifex.  The 
exalted  character  of  this  nobleman,  his  integrity,  inde- 
pendence, and  intrepidity,  warranted  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  a  vigorous  and  successful  administration.  On 
his  arrival,  he  received  the  usual  compliments  with 
dignified  graciousness,  and  his  deportment,  joined  to 
the  reputation  of  his  talents,  instantly  gamed  a  degree 


♦  Lord  Bowes'  Letter  to  Dodington. 
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of  popularity  which  his  subsequent  conduct  enabled       ^^u^' 
him  to  retain*.     He  met  the  parliament  with  a  judi- 


cious and  sensible  speech,  in  which  he  strongly  recom-  22nd  Oct. 
mended  unanimity,  and  a  forbearance  of  public  heats 
and  private  animosities.  He  secured  his  popularity 
by  earnestly  enforcing  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  agriculture,  and 
the  linen  manufactory;  and  recommending  a  proper 
regard  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  by  encouraging 
the  charter  schools. 

While  he  persevered  in  this  line  of  conduct,  there 
was  no  probability  that  he  would  become  subservient 
to  the  views  of  any  party ;  an  insidious  attempt  was 
therefore  made  to  dimimsh  his  reputation  for  inde- 
pendence, by  a  resolution  carried  in  the  committee  of 
accounts,  and  afterward  passed  in  parliament.  It  26th  Feb. 
stated  the  annual  appointments  of  the  lord  Ueutenant  ^^^*^' 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  the 
House  therefore  requested  His  Majesty  to  grant  such 
an  augmentation  as  would  make  them  amount  to  six- 
teen thousand  pounds*  The  liberality  of  this  vote 
claimed  the  thanks  of  Lord  Halifax;  he  applauded  the 
motives  on  which  it  was  founded,  but  said,  as  it  had 
been  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  to  propose 
plans  attended  with  great  public  expense,  and  to 
enforce  economy,  he  could  not,  without  pain,  submit 
that  the  establishment,  already  burthened  in  conse- 
quence of  his  suggestions,  should  be  further  charged 
for  his  particular  profit ;  but  while  he  disclaimed  the 
application  of  their  liberality  to  himself,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  augmentation  should  be  provisionally 
made,  and  conferred  on  his  successor.  This  dignified 
and  manly  conduct  disanned  Action ;  the  business  of 
the  session  proceeded  with  uninterrupted  harmony; 
Uberal  votes  were  passed  respecting  the  several  objects 
mentioned  in  His  Excellency's  speech^,  and  he  de- 
clared himself  perfectly  satusfied  with  his  situation, 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Bowes  to  Mr.  Dodington,  IGth  Oct.  1761. 
t  See  proreedizigs  in  the  Irbh  parliament  in  the  different  periodical  publi- 
cations. 
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superior  to  party,  and  resolved  that  the  King's  autho- 
rity should  not  suffer  in  his  hands*. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  disturbed 
by  a  band  of  desperadoes,  sometimes  called  Levellers, 
from  their  levelling  the  walls  and  ditches  under  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  commons  to  the  poor;  and  at 
other  times  White  Boys,  from  wearing  a  shirt  or  white 
garment  over  their  clothes.  The  union  of  these  ban- 
ditti was  secured,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers 
favoured,  by  oaths  of  secresy,  and  by  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  those  who  refused  to  concur  in  their 
measures.  They  continued  to  harass  government  for 
many  years,  and  the  civil  and  military  power  were 
alternately  employed  against  them  in  vain. 

Lord  Halifax  was  succeeded  in  the  vice-royalty  of 
Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  insur- 
gents in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  in 
Dublin,  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  com- 
mitting many  dreadftil  atrocities,  a  committee  was  in- 
stituted by  the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  their  outrages ;  but  the  inquiry  produced 
no  beneficial  effects.  Lord  Shannon  was  now  grown 
old,  and  appeared  desirous  only  of  repose ;  the  primate 
was  united  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  speaker 
still  acted  in  general  under  his  influence. 

But,  although  this  disposition  in  the  leaders  of  the 
parliamentary  undertakers  appeared  to  promise  tran- 
quillity, the  violence  of  party  continued  to  augment ; 
and,  among  other  topics  of  popular  invective,  the  pen- 
sions on  the  Irish  establishment  furnished  a  constant 
theme  of  censure.  A  copy  of  the  pension  list  was 
obtained,  and  became  the  subject  of  virulent  discussion 
in  both  kingdoms;  it  was  described  as  a  never-feil- 
ing  source  of  undue  influence  and  corruption.  Mr. 
McAulay,  a  King's  coimsel  at  the  Irish  bar,  stated,  in 
a  publication  on  the  subject,  that  these  pensions,  after 
continuing  for  nearly  twenty  years  without  any  con- 
siderable alteration,  were  now  nearly  doubled.     The 


*  Letters  from  Lord  Halifax  to  Lord  Melcorabe. 
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revenue  of  the  British  crown,  which  could  alone  be      ^ym^' 

legally  charged  with  them,  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thou-    L. 

sand  pounds,  while  the  pensions  charged  amounted  to  1762. 
sixty-four  thousand  pounds ;  and  even  that  sum  had  of 
late  been  greatly  increased.  A  motion  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  address  the  King  for  a  writ  of 
scire  fadas^  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  patent  by 
which  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
held,  was  lost;  but  the  amoimt  of  the  pensions  was 
continually  descanted  on;  and  one  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  granted  in  the  name  of  George  Charles,  but 
in  fact  paid  to  M.  de  Viri,  the  Sardinian  ambassador, 
for  his  services  in  the  negotiation  for  peace,  was  selected 
as  a  peculiar  topic  of  disapprobation.  Mr.  (afterward 
Lord)  Pery,  in  an  able  speech,  moved  for  an  address. 
He  stated  the  increase  of  pensions  since  the  reign  of 
Greorge  I.,  and  the  augmentation  of  that  and  the  mili- 
tary establishment  since  the  year  1756,  which  had  been 
more  than  doubled.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side 
tended  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  had 
scarcely  suffered  by  the  war,  while  her  territory  and 
commerce  had  been  protected  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  therefore  it  was  reasonable  to  apply  her 
ftmds,  in  time  of  peace,  to  relieve  the  burthens  of  Eng- 
land. The  motion  was  lost  on  a  division ;  and  a  loyal  20th  Dec. 
address  carried  in  both  houses,  expressing  disappro- 
bation of  the  daily  libels,  which  violated  every  rule  of 
decency,  order,  and  government,  and  tended  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disobedience  to  their  Sove- 
reign, the  laws,  and  the  constitution*. 

Although  the  efforts  of  opposition  failed  in  Parliap  Agitation  of 
ment,  the  public  mind  was  violently  agitated.  The  ^  p"^"*' 
insurgents,  imder  various  names,  as  Levellers,  White 
Boys,  Oak  Boys,  Hearts  of  Steel,  continued  their  ex- 
cesses, and  directed  their  persecutions  against  all  who, 
by  exacting  or  paying  tithes  in  kind,  became  obnoxious 
to  them ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  fields 

*  Debates  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  Smollett's  History  of  England,  vol.  xri. 
p.  282,  et  seq. ;  Inquirjr  into  the  Legality  of  Pensions,  by  Alexander  M' Aulay ; 
Thou^ts  on  the  Pension  List  of  Ireland,  with  the  list  annexed ;  and  many 
other  publications. 
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were  deserted.  In  Dublin  the  topics  which  agitated  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain  found  an  equal  interest ; 
the  guild  of  merchants  voted  their  freedom  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and  the  corporation  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box*. 

The  European  powers,  whose  conduct  was  likely  to 
affect  Great  Britain,  presented  no  appearances  which 
could  afford  serious  disquietude.  The  French  King, 
immersed  in  sensuality,  and  incapable  of  providing  re- 
sources for  the  numerous  debts  which  swallowed  up 
his  revenues,  was  obliged  to  employ  those  arbitrary 
acts  of  injustice  which  shew  the  weakness  of  govern- 
ment,  and  tend  rapidly  to  its  destruction.  The  dis- 
putes between  the  crown  and  the  parliaments  were  now 
arising,  which  afterward  begat  a  spirit  of  political  dis- 
putation, productive  in  the  end  of  the  most  balefrd 
effects. 

Some  events,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  seemed  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain.  A  French 
ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  three  smaller  vessels,  sud- 
denly appeared  before  Tortuga,  or  Turks'  Island,  an 
inconsiderable  possession  in  the  West  Indies,  valuable 
only  for  its  salt-ponds,  took  the  English  inhabitants 
prisoners,  and  assumed  possession  of  the  place.  The 
intelligence  of  this  imjustifiable  attack  occasioned  a 
great  sensation  in  London ;  but  the  court  of  Versailles, 
on  a  representation  by  the  British  ambassador,  expli- 
citly disavowed  the  proceedings,  and  promised  an 
honourable  indemnification,  the  terms  of  which  were 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  French  governor  of  St.  Domingo 
and  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  Some  jealousies  were 
entertained  that  the  French  had  encroached  on  New- 
foundland, and  were  fortifying  St.  Pierre,  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  but,  on  enquiry,  they  proved  to  be 
unfounded. 


*  In  this  yiew  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  besides  the  authorities  cited,  and  the 
ordinary  sources  of  intelligence,  I  hare  been  furnished  with  much  interesting 
private  inibrmation. — This  note  stood  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this 
work.  The  private  information  on  which  I  principally  relied^  was  a  statement 
drawn  up  by  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  his  own  friends, 
under  the  title  of  "  Extract  of  an  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  by  a  late  Chief 
**  Secretary  of  that  kingdom."  Since  the  death  of  his  lordship,  the  pamphlet  has 
been  published,  together  with  his  life,  by  Mr.  Barrow. 
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Complaints  were  also  made  of  the  Spanish  governors       ^^u^' 
for  interrupting  the  British  logwood  cutters,  and  of  a 


Spanish  commodore  for  the  seizure  of  an  English  ship  Spain  com. 
in  the  Mediterranean;  but  in  both  cases  ample  and  Sriu^f*^**' 
immediate  satisfiiction  was  afforded.  but  makes 

The  King  of  Prussia,  whom  the  defection  of  Eng.  ^'^^^'>''' 
land  had  left  without  an  ally,  was  anxious  not  to  offend  Afiain  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  po**"^- 
to  strenelhen  his  interest  by  new  connexions ;  he  there-  o^  .    ., 

-  1  n»  ^  lAiii-ri      ^^  April. 

tore  made  no  efforts  to  prevent  the  Archduke  J oseph 
from  being  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  pressed 
the  completion  of  a  treaty  with  Russia.  The  death  of  Oci.  5th. 
Augustus  III.  opened  new  views  to  the  ambitious  • 
miud  of  Catherine,  who  determined  to  secure  her  as- 
cendancy in  Poland,  by  raising  her  favourite,  Coimt 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  to  the  throne.  With  great 
dexterity  she  precluded  the  interposition  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  prevailed  on  Frederick  to  second  her  views, 
by  concluding  a  treaty  of  guaranty  and  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive :  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Prus-  Mar.  1764. 
sia  jointly  engaged  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Poland  from 
becoming  hereditary,  and  by  a  secret  convention  the 
King  covenanted  to  promote  the  election  of  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky.  All  opposition  being  suppressed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  into  Poland  and  the 
march  of  the  Prussians  to  the  frontiers,  the  election 
todk  place. 

The  Polish  nobility  enjoyed  a  privilege  called  K6^- 
rum  vetOf  by  which  a  single  nobleman  was  enabled  to 
stop  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  and  even  dissolve 
it.  To  avoid  the  impediments  which  might  arise 
from  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  assembly  con-  ythMay. 
vened  for  the  election  of  a  lung,  was  changed  into 
a  diet  of  confederation,  in  which  the  liberum  veto  was 
suspended,  and  the  questions  were  decided  by  a  majo- 
rity of  voices*.  Poniatowsky  was  not  chosen  by  tiie 
Poles,  on  his  first  nomination,  without  considerable  op- 
position ;  the  violation  of  their  ancient  rights  occa^ 
sioned  a  strong  protest,  which  was  signed  by  twenty- 

*  For  an  acroimt  of  the  constilution  of  (lie  Polish  diet,  the  liberuin  veto,  aud 
mode  of  electing  a  lung,  sec  Goxc's  Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  i.  c.  v.  and  vi. 
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two  senators  and  forty-five  nuncios ;  some  of  them 
even  took  up  arms,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Russian 
troops.  Another  confederation  for  the  final  election 
being  assembled,  Foniatowsky  was  unanimously  chosen, 
and  crowned  by  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Agustus*.  In 
all  this  transaction,  the  Empress  of  Russia  shewed 
great  forecast  and  judgment.  Meditating  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  she  so  planned  her  measures  as  to 
quiet  all  alarms,  declaring  most  positively  that  she  had 
no  intention  to  acquire  any  portion  of  the  Polish  ter- 
ritory, and  satbfying  the  court  of  Vienna  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  them  all  to  keep.  Poland  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  as  her  constitution  would  never  permit  her 
to  become  a  formidable  enemy  or  an  usefiil  allyf . 

A  poUtical  event  which  occurred  this  year  in  Rus- 
sia, although  it  did  not  affect  the  state  of  Great  Britain, 
is  yet  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Ivan 
Antonovitch,  grandson  of  Ivan  V.,  joint  heir  of  the 
crown  of  Russia  with  Peter  the  Great,  was  considered, 
at  the  death  of  the  Empress  Anne,  undoubted  succes- 
sor of  the  empire.  His  infancy  favoured  the  ambitious 
projects  of  llizabeth,  who  deposed  him  when  only  a 
year  old.  He  was  afterwards  removed  from  one  place 
of  confinement  to  another,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  fear  or  convenience,  till  at  length  he  was  lodged  in 
the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  in  a  small  vaulted  prison, 
where  the  light  of  day  never  entered.  Two  officers 
were  placed  in  the  room  as  a  guard,  and  they  were  for 
some  time  forbidden  to  converse  with  him,  even  to  an- 
swer the  slightest  question.  He  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  so  deplorable  as  to  give  room  for  a  report 
that  he  was  an  idiot ;  yet  his  claim  to  the  throne  was 
the  source  of  many  conspiracies.  It  was  said  that  the 
late  Emperor  visited  him  in  prison ;  and,  convinced  of 
the  injustice  done  to  his  understanding,  and  the  vali- 
dity of  his  claim  to  the  throne,  promised  to  make  him 
his  successor.     The  insecurity  of  Catherine's  title  gave 


•  CEuvres  du  Roi  de  Prussc,  vol.  iv.  p.  169,  et  seq.     Life  of  Cathenne  II. 
vol.  i.  c.  iv.  Wraxairs  Memoirs  of  the  CourUof  Berlin,  &c.  vol.  ii.  letten  19  &  20. 
t  Mitchell  papers,  No.  6809,  fo.  246,  247,  254,  257. 
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sufficient  encouragement  to  plots,  and  formed  a  rear      ^vitr 
sonable  basis  for  alarm  and  extraordiamy  precaution ; 


and  these  sentiments  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  i762. 
detection  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  summer  of  1764. 
Although  there  was  no  appearance  that  the  Prince  had 
comitenanced  this  attempt,  it  was  judged  necessary  to 
order  his  guards,  in  case  of  a  dangerous  insurrection,  to 
put  him  instantly  to  death.  One  Vassily  Mirovitch, 
second  lieutenant  in  a  regiment,  part  of  which  was  in 
garrison  at  the  tower  of  Schlusselburg,  having  formed 
a  wild  project  of  rescuing  the  Prince  from  captivity, 
and  placing  him  on  the  ^one,  corrupted  about  fifty 
of  lus  soldiers,  and  made  an  assault  on  the  prison, 
with  some  appearance  of  success.  The  conspirators 
had  secured  the  governor,  and  were  going  to  force  the 
door  of  Ivan's  dungeon,  when  it  was  thrown  open,  and 
Mirovitch  permitted  to  enter  immolested.  The  officers 
placed  with  the  Prince  had  consulted  together  on  the 
emergency,  and,  thinking  themselves  unable  effectually 
to  oppose  the  insurgents,  embraced  the  dreadful  alter- 
native with  which  they  were  entrusted.  Their  unfor- 
tunate victim  was  asleep ;  but,  being  waked  by  the 
noise  of  firing,  and  hearing  the  threats  of  his  two  as- 
sailants, endeavoured  to  move  them  with  prayers  and 
entreaties.  Finding  these  ineffectual,  he  gathered 
strength  and  courage  from  despair,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  seized  one  of  their  swords  and  broke  it : 
during  the  struggle,  the  other  stabbed  him  behind,  and 
threw  him  down ;  he  who  had  lost  his  sword,  now 
plunged  his  bayonet  into  the  Prince's  body,  and  both 
repeated  their  blows  till  he  expired.  Such  was  the 
spectacle  which  saluted  the  eyes  of  Mirovitch  when  he 
entered  the  dungeon.  He  was  struck  with  horror,  and 
no  longer  thought  of  self-preservation ;  but  yielded  up 
his  sword  to  the  governor,  who  was  yet  his  prisoner, 
exclaiming,  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  die. 
The  conspirators  were  tried  before  the  senate :  Miro-  26th  Sept. 
vitch  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed ;  the  inferior 
agents  were  doomed  to  different  degrees  of  punishment, 
proportioned  to  their  activity  in  the^enterprize.  The 
fermentation  of  the  pubKc  mind,  on  the  death  of  Ivan, 
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shewed  that  Catherine's  fears  of  a  successful  insurrec- 
tion were  not  ill-founded ;  and  some  authors  have  en- 
deavoured, though  without  the  least  apparent  founda- 
tion, to  prove  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a  scheme 
of  the  Empress,  and  that  she  sacrificed  her  engines 
to  her  own  reputation*. 

The  events  on  the  continent  fomished  the  leading 
topics  of  the  King's  speech  to  Parliament.  He  in- 
ferred firom  them  that  the  nation  had  reason  to  expect 
the  duration  of  that  peace  which  had  been  so  happily 
established,  and  which  it  was  his  resolution  stricdy  to 
maintain.  In  aUusion  to  the  state  of  America,  and  the 
project  of  taxing  that  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
His  Majesty  said :  "  The  experience  I  have  had  of  your 
"  former  conduct,  makes  me  rely  on  your  wisdom  and 
"  firmness  in  promoting  that  obedience  to  the  laws, 
^^  and  respect  to  the  legislative  authority  of  this  king- 
^'  dom,  which  is  essentmlly  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
^^  the  whole ;  and  in  establishing  such  regulations  as 
"  may  best  connect  and  strenfi^hen  every  part  of  my 
"  dominions  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  support." 

The  ministry  made  an  offer  to  the  Americans,  that 
any  other  mode  of  contributing  the  sum  intended  to 
be  raised  would  be  accepted,  and  the  stamp  duty  laid 
aside ;  but  the  colonial  agents  replied,  that  they  were 
ordered  to  oppose  the  bill,  if  brought  into  the  House, 
by  petitions,  questioning  the  right  claimed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  coloniesf.  They  were  eager  to  ent^ 
into  a  discussion  of  the  principle  in  dispute,  and  not  to 
permit  any  compromise ;  while  the  minister  was  deter- 
mined not  to  recede  from  the  claim  of  the  British  legis- 
lature to  impose  and  ascertain  the  quantum  of  taxation, 
but  was  willing  to  leave  the  mode  of  contribution  to 
the  decision  of  those  who  were  to  contribute^. 

Fifty-five  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  after- 
wards  mooiporated  into  an  act  of  parUament  for  laying 

*  Life  of  Catherine  II.  vol.  i.  chap.  1  and  4,  and  Appendix,  No.  x.  Coxe*s 
Tittvelfl  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  iii. 

t  Franklin's  Life  and  Writings,  vol.  i.  p,  167. 

X  Almon*8  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  Remembrancer,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 
See  also  Burke's  Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  365,  545. 
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nearly  the  ttame  stamp  duties  on  the  colonies  in  America       chap. 

as  were  payaUe  in  England.     This  act  passed  the       ^^'  ' 

House  of  Commons  almost  without  debate ;   two  or        1765. 

three  members  spoke  against  it,  but  without  force  or 

apparent  interest,  except  a  vehement  harangue  from 

Colonel  Barre,  who,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  Mr. 

Grenville,  in  which  he  described  the  Americans  as 

children  of  our  own,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished 

by  our  indulgence,  said :  '*  Children  planted  by  your 

"  care !  No !  your  oppression  planted  them  in  America ; 

"  they  fled  from  your  tyranny,  into  a  then  uncultivated 

"  land,  where  they  were  exposed  to  almost  all  hardships 

^^  to  wfaic^  human  nature  is  liable,  and  yet,  actuated  by 

"  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  these 

"  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  to  those  they  suf- 

"  fered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 

'*  who  should  have  been  their  friends.     They  nourished 

"  by  your  indulgence !   diey  grew  by  your  neglect  of 

''  them :  as  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that 

"  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  over 

"  them,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  some 

"  deputy  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberty,  to  misrepresent 

"  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them ;  men,  whose 

^'  behaviour,  on  many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood 

"  of  thode  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them.     They 

"  protected  by  your  arms !  They  have  nobly  taken  up 

'^  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  their  valour 

^^  anridst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the 

'*  defence  of  a  country,  whose  frontiers,  while  drenched 

''  in  blood,  its  interior  parts  have  yielded  all  its  little 

^'  savings  to  your  enlargement ;    and  the  same  spirit 

^^  which  actuated  that  people  at  flrst,  will  continue 

^^  with  them  still ;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain 

''  mysdf  further." 

There  was  but  one  division  during  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  and  then  the  minority  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  forty*.      The    petitions    presented    against    it, 

•  Burke's  Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  559 ;  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
nerred,  Colonel  Banna's  speech  above  quoted  is  not  preserved  in  Debrett's  Par- 
liamentary Collection ;  and  Biuke  avers,  that  he  sat  in  the  galleiy  during  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  ami  never  heard  a  more  languid  iiebaSe.  See  Burke's 
Works,  ubi  sup. 
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although  recommended  by  an  order  of  council,  were 
not  attended  to*,  and  the  House  refused  to  receive 
four  from  the  agents  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  Carolina,  and  one  from  the  traders  of 
Jamaicaf ,  because  they  denied  the  right  of  parliament 
to  impose  taxes,  and  because  it  was  contrary  to  rule  to 
receive  petitions  against  a  revenue  bill.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  act  passed  without  debate,  division,  or 
protest  J ;  and,  having  thus  received  the  sanction  of 
both  houses,  was  ratified  by  the  Royal  assent 

Early  in  the  session,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Sir 
William  Meredith  to  obtain  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  illegality  of  general  warrants  : 
the  debate  was  long  and  violent,  but  produced  little 
novelty;  the  question  was  lost  in  a  division  on  an 
amencbnent  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine  only§. 

Another  motion  of  a  popular  nature,  for  restraining 
the  practice  of  filing  informations  ex  officio  by  the 
Attorney-general,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Nicholson  Cal- 
vert. His  speech  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared,  but  piresented  more  proof  of  industry  thVA  of 
judgment  or  good  taste.  He  described  these  inform- 
ations as  a  weed  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  this 
free  soil,  and  had  been  of  so  rampant  a  growth  as  to 
have  overshadowed  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  plain. 
The  practice  was  a  legitimate  offspring  of  that  accursed 
court,  the  Star-chamber,  from  which  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Attorney-general  was  derived,  a  power 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  country.  He  cited 
Magna  Charta  to  shew  that  the  subject  could  not  be 
passed  upon,  or  put  on  his  trial,  before  a  grand  jury 
had  formed  sufficient  reason,  from  their  own  know- 
ledge, or  from  evidence,  to  return  a  bill.  "  But,"  he 
"  proceeded,  "  if  these  ancient  boundaries,  these  coeval 
^^  land-marks  of  the  constitution,  should  not  have  due 


*  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
t  Idem,  p.  547. 

ildem,  p.  559. 
224  to  185.    Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  6.     This  debate  caused 
a  considerable  sensation  out  of  the  Bouse ;   and  a  hand-bill  was  circulated,  in 
which  an  eminent  lawyer  was  asserted  to  hare  said,  "  I  think  it  better  to  £fdl  with 

**  the  kws  than  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  ihem"  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1765,  p. 
94.  -o         ,  ,  1 
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"  attention  paid  to  them  in  this  house,  I  may  give  a      chap. 
"  minister  displeasure ;  and  instead  of  a  bill  of  pre-        ^^"' 
"  sentment,  or  indictinent,  by  my  peers,  their  monster,        1765. 
''  this  diaholvs  regis^  stalks  into  court,  teeming  with 
"  destruction,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  with  the  Star- 
"  chamber  in  his  guts, 

^'  Scandit  &talis  machina  muros 
**  Foeta  armis ; 

"  by  his  own  authority  files  an  information  in  the 
"  King's  name,  which  the  judges  cannot  refuse ;  nor 
"  has  the  defendant  any  privilege  to  shew  cause  against 
"  it." 

Sergeant  Hewitt  seconded  the  motion ;  but,  possibly 
from  being  ashamed  of  his  leader,  performed  his  task 
very  languidly.  Whether  any  answer  was  given  or  not, 
does  not  appear ;   but  the  motion  was  negatived*. 

It  was  foimd  expedient,  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  Tte  isie  of 
committed  by  smugglers  to  an  enormous  extentf ,  to  nexedto 
annex  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  realm.  This  small  ter-  *^®  ™»i'"- 
ritory  formed  a  domain  of  a  singular  tenure  J :  it  was 
part  of  the  crovm,  but  not  of  the  realm  of  England  : 
it  was  under  the  allegiance  of  the  King,  but  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  customs.  In  these  respects  it  re- 
sembled Jersey  and  Guernsey ;  but  in  those  islands  the 
King  appointed  governors,  and  retained  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  admiralty;  the  superintendence  of  civil 
justice  vested  in  the  King  in  council,  and  he  could 
prosecute  a  suit  in  his  own  name  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  England ;  in  a  word,  the  prerogatives,  royalties, 
and  jurisdiction  of  those  islands  vested  in  the  crown, 
and  the  writs  from  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster 
were  allowed  to  operate  in  them.  But  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  King  had  no  courts,  nor  officers ;  and  no 
suits  arising  there,  whether  at  the  instance  of  the 
party  or  of  the  crown,  were  determinable  in  England. 

•  204  to  78. 

t  So  great,  that  Mr.  Burke  termed  the  Itile  of  Man  "  the  head  quarters,  the 
"  very  citadel  of  smuggling."  Speech  on  American  taxation  Works,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  377.  And  a  proclamation  on  the  subject  had  been  found  necessary  in  the 
prwoding  year  (17di  August,  1764).  x 

t  Fourth  Instit.  283. 
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^vitr*      ^'  ^^^  ^^^^  doubted  if  the  great  prerogative,  or  man- 

L_     datory  writs,  which  issue  to  all  places  under  subjection 

1765.  to  the  crown  of  England,  woxdd  be  valid  there*.  This 
singular  inheritance  had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries 
vested,  by  parliamentary  charter,  in  the  £iimily  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol. 

21st  Jan.  In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  lower  house,  the 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  introduced  a  bill  for  more 
effectually  preventing  the  mischiefs  arising  to  the 
revenue  from  the  illicit  trade  to  and  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  by  which  the  island  was  intended  to  be  subjected 
entirely  to  the  revenue  laws  of  England. 

13th  Feb.  Before  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  noble 

proprietor  and  his  duchess  presented  a  moderate  and 
energetic  petition;  after  stating  their  reluctance  ta 
disimite  from  the  honours  of  their  family  this  ancient 
and  princely  patrimony,  the  reward  of  the  services  and 
monument  of  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  they  threw 
themselves  with  dutifiil  submission  on  the  pleasure  of 
their  sovereign,  and  the  disposal  of  parliament,  and 
only  requested  such  a  compensation  as  the  importance 
of  the  sacrifice  to  themselves,  and  of  the  acquisition  to 
the  nation,  should  seem  to  demand.  They  were  heard 
by  counsel;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
'  with  government,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  the 

6th  Mar.  island  should  be  revested  in  the  crown.  The  sum  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds  was  given  as  a  compensation  ; 
and  a  bill  was  passed,  whereby  the  whole  isle,  vnth  all 
its  jurisdictions,  interests,  and  dependencies,  was  vested 
in  the  crown,  reserving  only  to  the  petitioners  their 
landed  property  and  rights  in  and  over  the  soil,  as  lords 
of  the  manor,  together  with  the  patronage  of  the 
bishopric,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  beneficesf .  This 
act  was  immediately  followed  by  one  for  protecting  the 
revenue. 


*  There  is  no  instance  of  a  prerogative  ^Tit  haWng  been  sent  and  returned 
from  thence :  tliere  is  no  officer  to  whom  it  could  be  directed. 

t  See  Blackstoue'a  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  105. — I  have  been  assisted  in 
this  account  by  some  accurate  private  information,  and  am  indebted  to  the  same 
person  for  the  appendix,  which  contains  a  more  clear  and  ample  detail  of  the 
ancient  state  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  See  Appendix  IV ;  also  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  15. 
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During  the  session,  the  King  was  attacked  by  an       SS^^* 
alarming  iUness* :  on  his  recovery,  in  a  speech  from 


the  throne,  he  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  parlia^        1765. 
ment  the  expediency  of  vesting  in  him  the  power  of  ?'°^*  °^ 
appomtmg,  from  time  to  tune,  by  instruments  under  his  Z   "^"^'^ 
sign  manual,  either  the  Queen,  or  any  other  person  of  ^^  ^p"** 
the  royal  £tmily  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to 
be  guardian  of  his  successor,  and,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, regent  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  successor  should 
attain  the  age  of  eighteen. 

A  joint  address  of  both  houses  was  returned,  ex-  etii  May. 
pressed  in  terms  of  great  loyalty  and  affection.  A  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  framed  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  King's  proposition.  In  its  progress, 
the  uncertain  and  unconnected  state  of  the  ministry 
was  palpably  exposed,  and  the  whole  proceeding  ren- 
dered a  subject  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with 
ridicule ;  especially  as  the  opposition  party  shewed 
much  more  spirit  of  faction  than  of  patriotism  Lord 
Lyttelton  objected  to  an  unnamed  regent ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Shelbume,  and 
a  few  more  peers  opposed  the  whole  bill ;  on  a  division, 
they  were  left  in  a  very  inconsiderable  minorityf . 

The  next  day.  Lord  Lyttelton  moved  an  address  to 
the  King,  to  name  the  person  he  would  appoint  as 
Regent.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  questions  were 
asked,  whether  the  Queen  was  naturalized?  If  not, 
was  she  capable  of  the  Regency  ?  and  who  were  the 
royal  &mily  ]     The  answer  to  the  last  question  was, 

*  The  malady  with  which  His  Majesty  was  afflicted  exhibited  symptoms 
similar  to  thoee  which,  in  1788,  and  dnring  the  last  yeais  of  his  life,  gave  so  much 
nnhappiness  to  the  nation.  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  in  former  editions  of  this 
work,  because  I  knew  that  the  King,  and  all  who  loved  him,  were  desirous  that 
it  shifuld  not  be  drawn  into  notice ;  so  anxious  were  they  on  this  point,  that 
Smollett  having  intimated  it  in  his  Complete  History  of  England,  the  text  was 
revised  in  the  general  impression ;  a  very  few  copies  in  the  original  form  were 
disposed  o^  and  they  are  now  rare.  As  the  King  was  living  at  the  time  of  my 
publication,  and  the  malady  utterly  unimportant,  I  omitted  all  mention  of  it ;  nor 
should  I  now  have  deviated  from  my  former  course,  but  that,  of  late,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  impress  the  opinion  that  what  was  only  an  incidental  symp- 
tom, was  a  malady  constantly  affecting  His  Majesty's  mind.  Against  this  in- 
sinuation, may  be  cited  the  testimony  of  all  who,  during  a  reign  of  fifty  years 
(excluding  the  last  ton),  knew,  conversed,  or  transacted  business  with  him. 

t  The  numbers  were  1*20  to  9. 
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^vm**      those  only  who  were  in  the  order  of  succession,  which 

L_     amounted  to  direct  exclusion  of  the  Princess  Dowager; 

1766.  for,  as  the  Queen  was  named  in  the  bill,  the  Princess 
could  not  be  in  that  order.  Nothing  was  decided  on 
these  points ;  but  the  judges  were  directed  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  eUgibility  of  the  Queen,  and  Lord 
Lyttelton's  motion  was  rejected*. 

In  the  next  debate,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved 
that  the  persons  capable  of  the  Regency  should  be  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  all  the  descendants 
of  the  late  King,  usually  resident  in  England ;  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  objected  to  the  nominating  of  the 
Princess ;  but  Lord  Halifax,  having  maintained  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  substitute  now  for  usually^  both 
words  were  retained. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  men,  when  the  judges  had  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Queen's  capability,  and  when 
the  whole  question  was  supposed  to  be  settled,  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  secretary  of  state,  by  the  King's  per- 
mission, moved  the  recommitment  of  the  bill,  and 
obtained  a  clause  from  which  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  excluded ;  thus  rendering  her  alone  in- 
capable of  the  Regency.  It  was  not  to  be  beUeved  that 
the  King,  an  affectionate  son,  and  truly  attached  to  his 
parent,  could  have  consented  to  this  wanton  insult,  had 
not  some  surprise  been  practised  upon  him.  The 
measure  was  considered  as  a  declaration  of  open  war 
between  the  court  and  the  administration,  llie  effect 
upon  different  parties  is  described  in  ludicrous  terms 
by  a  near  and  accurate  observer :  "  The  astonishment 
"  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  described ;  Lord  Bute's 
"  friends  are  thunderstruck;  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
"  almost  danced  about  the  house  for  joyf ." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  debates  not  less  violent, 
24th  May.      ax^rimonious,  and  offensive,  took  place.     All  the  pro- 
positions discussed  in  the  Lords  were  brought  forward 
anew;  but,  in  conclusion,  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  reinstated.    The  bill  was  returned  to  the 

♦  89  to  31. 

t  Lord  Orford's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.     Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  212. 
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upper  house,  and,  not  without  strenuous  resistance,       S?«t^' 
passed  as  amended*. 


VIII. 


In  the  course  of  the  session,  a  long  inquiry  hefore        nes. 
a  committee  was  made  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  J^*^  May- 
much  distress  among  the  silk-weavers.     They  had  pre-  oT^^^  ^" 
sented  a  petition,  and  their  witnesses  were  fidly  heard ;  ^'®*^«"- 
but  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and,  on  the 
day  when  the  King  in  person  gave  his  assent  to  the 
regency  bill,  a  mob  of  their  journeymen  went  to  St. 
James's,  with  black  flags,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
for  relief  under  pretence  that  they  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  famine  by  the  encouragement  of  French  manu- 
factures.    They  tumultuously  surrounded  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  insulted  many  of  the  members. 
They  again  assembled  on  the  two  following  days,  and 
proceeded  to   commit  other   outrages,  assailing  and 
destroying  the  outward  wall  of  Bedford  House,  but 
were  at  length  repressed  by  the  posse  comitatus  and 
the  military,  who  were  called  in  to  aid  the  civil  power. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  for  the    suppression   of 
riots,  and  some  of  the  parties  were  brought  to  condign 
punishment. 

The  ministry  had  never  been  popular;  and  they  Negotia- 
had  now  perceptibly  lost  the  King's  confidence,  espe-  ^^^^  fo'  * 
cially  by  their  conduct  on  the  regency  act.      It  is  minilSy! 
averred,  that  several  posts  of  honour  and  emolument 
were  bestowed  in  opposition  to  their  advice,  or  with- 
out their  knowledge,  which  produced  offensive  remon- 
strances; in  consequence  of  which,  the  King,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Bute,  determined  to  dismiss 
themf .     This  account  forms  part  of  the  fable  of  Lord 

*  As  the  debates  of  this  sefision  are  not  adequately  reported  in  any  publica- 
tion, I  hare  derived  my  information  on  this  proceeding  irom  the  honourable 
Honu»  Walpole's  (Lord  Orford's)  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford :  Works,  toI. 
viii.  pp.  209  to  220.  The  scene  of  political  profligacy,  the  utter  want  of  true 
patriotism,  and  personal  integrity,  which  it  exhibits,  are  equally  aiilictiye  and  dis- 
pBceful.  The  narratlTe  has  the  author's  characteristic  yiyacity  and  brilliancy, 
together  with  his  acrimony  and  sarcastic  severity ;  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
striking  display  of  the  prevailing  malignitv  and  meanness,  made  by  one  who 
was  near  enough  to  see  the  movements  of  the  hidden  spriiigs  of  action,  and  who,  * 

in  disclosing  what  he  knew  to  an  intimate  friend,  had  no&ng  in  view  beyond 
the  statement  of  his  own  observations  and  feelings. 

t  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol  1.  p.  4G6. 
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^Yiif*      Bute's  secret  influence,  which  was  so  long  implicitly 

!_    believed,  and  which  still  affords  an  easy  solution  of 

1765.  every  political  problem,  for  which  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  details  of  diur- 
nal occurrences. 

Although  it  may  not  be  true  that  Lord  Bute  in- 
terfered in  the  transactions  of  the  cabinet,  yet  the 
jealous  apprehension  on  that  subject  probably  occa- 
sioned the  ministry  to  do  many  things  offensive  to  the 
King.  Lord  Temple,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
in  private,  had  repeatedly  condemned  Lord  Bute's  secret 
influence;  he  was  about  this  time  reconciled  to  his 
brother  Mr.  Grenville ;  and,  although  they  professed  the 
reconciliation  to  be  merely  a  family  transaction,  it 
could  not  feil  of  producing  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
political  conduct  of  Mr.  Grenville*. 
i5Ui  May.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  ministry  and  their  ad- 

herents, when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting 
a  change,  and  first  applied  to  Lord  Temple  for  his  con- 
ditions.  The  Duke  did  not  object  to  them;  but  re- 
quired that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury :  this  proposal  was  not  agree- 
able to  Lord  Temple,  and  the  conference  broke  off. 
19th.  The  Duke,  however,  did  not  yet  relinquish  the  hopes 

of  success :  he  called  on  Mr.  Pitt  at  Hayes,  where  he 
was  met  by  Lord  Temple,  and  the  subject  renewed. 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  he  had  no  objection  to  go  to  St. 
James's,  "  if  he  could  carry  the  constitution  with  him," 
but  declined  all  connexion  with  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. The  next  day.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
was  sent  from  the  Duke  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the  proposal  respecting  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Mr.  Pitt  returned  the  same  answer  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  situa- 
tion of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  then  offered  to 
Lord  Lyttelton,  who  desired  to  consult  Lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  Duke,  convinced  that  no  advan- 

♦  Life  of  Lord  Chatham. 
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tage  could  be  derived  from  a  new  n^otiation,  reported      chap. 
these  transactions  to  the  King,  advising  him  to  con- 


tinue his  present  servants*.  nes. 

In  consequence  of  this  counsel,  the  King  required  ^tA  May. 
the  ministry  to  state  the  conditions  on  which  they  ^©"m^Lfay. 
would  remain  in  office.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Down- 
ing-street,  at  which  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Earls  of 
Hali&x  and  Sandwich,  were  present.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  conference,  Mr.  Grenville  was  directed  to 
wait  on  the  King,  and  state  five  propositions  as  the 
terms  of  retaining  their  situations :  1.  That  Lord  Bute 
should  not  interfere  directiy  or  indirectly  in  the  affairs 
of  the  government ;  2.  Mr.  Stuart  M'Kenzie,  Lord 
Bute's  brother,  to  be  dismissed  from  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  for  Scotiand ;  3.  Lord  Holland  to  be 
deprived  of  the  paymastership  of  the  forces,  which 
should  be  bestowed  on  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  4.  The  Marquis  of  Granby  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  army;  and  5.  The  government  of  Ireland 
to  be  left  to  the  discretionary  arrangement  of  the  mi* 
nistry^. 

The  difficulty  already  experienced  in  forming  a  new  DiiRcuity  of 
administration,  rendered  it  necessary  to  comply  in  part  ne^^^iS- 
with  these  propositions.     Mr.  Stuart  M'Kenzie  was  gj?*?**^"- 
dismissed  from  the  privy  seal  of  Scotiand,  which  was        ^^' 

*  Histoiy  of  the  late  Minority,  chap.  xxi.  The  public  prints  at  the  time 
noticed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  visit  to  Mr.  Pitt  at  Hayes.  See  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1765,  p.  245.  Mr.  Burke,  a  young  man  and  not  yet  in  parliament, 
made,  at  this  time,  judicious  remarks  and  statements  on  the  position  of  parties. 
**  The  Regency  bill,"  he  says,  "  has  shewn  such  a  want  of  concert  and  want  of 
"  capacity  in  the  ministers,  such  an  inattention  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  if  not 
such  a  design  against  it;  such  imposition  and  surprise  upon  the  King;  and 
such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  disposition  of  the  parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  fixed  resolution  to  get  rid  of  them  all 
(except  perhaps  of  Grenville),  but  principally  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Nothing 
but  an  intractable  temper  in  your  friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a  most  admirable  and 
"  lasting  system  from  being  put  together,  and  this  crisis  will  shew  whether  pride 
or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  his  character;  for  you  may  be  assured  he  has 
it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into  the  service  of  his  country,  upon  any  plan  of 
politics  he  mav  choose  to  dictate,  wi&  great  and  honourable  terms  to  himself 
"  and  to  every  uiend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a  stretch  of  power  as  will 
"  be  eoual  to  every  thing  but  absolute  despotism  over  the  Kinffand  kin^om.  A 
"  few  days  will  shew  whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  that  of  continumg  on  his 
"  back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian,  excluded  from  all  ministerial,  and  incapable  of 
**  all  parliamentary,  service.  For  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever ;  but  his  pride 
**  may  disable  him  more  than  his  gout."  Original  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Flood,  p.  3. 

t  From  private  information. 
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given  to  Lord  Frederick  Campbell ;  Charles  Townsend 
was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces;  and  Lord 
Weymouth  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Still  the  dis- 
imion  between  the  King  and  the  ministry  existed  in 
all  its  extent ;  a  spirit  of  violence  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed some  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  ui^ed  them 
personally  to  insult  their  sovereign,  in  a  manner  which 
rendered  their  longer  continuance  in  office  impossible*. 
All  previous  attempts  to  form  a  new  administration 
failing  of  success,  the  King  himself  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  held  a  conference  with  him  at  Buckingham  House. 
In  consequence  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple  had  a  joint  audience,  and  the  King  conde- 
scended to  lay  before  the  two  brothers  certain  propo- 
sitions for  their  acceptance.  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  disposed 
to  comply  with  the  most  important,  but  required  time 
to  deliberate.  Lord  Temple  declared  his  repugnance 
to  all  the  conditions,  and  Mr.  Pitt  afterward  adopted 
the  same  saitimenta. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  being  again  appUed  to, 
negotiated  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry,  which  was  speedily  adjusted. 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury ;  General  Conway  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  with  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Commons^ ;  the  other  secretary  was  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  lord  privy  seal ;  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  These  were 
the  leading  men  in  the  new  administration,  though 
changes  took  place  in  every  department.  The  high 
popularity  of  die  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  formed 
this  ministry,  and  the  characters  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers, promised  a  great  degree  of  pubUc  favour ;  and 
one  of  their  first  acts,  that  of  making  Mr.  Pratt,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  a  peer,  by  the  title 
of  Earl  Camden,  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  administration,  contributed  to  their  permanency 


♦  Junius,  Letter  xxiii,     Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  3G7. 
t  Lord  Orfords  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  136. 
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by  constantly  attending  the  council,  thus  assisting  them       v?n^* 
with  his  advice,  and  sanctioning  their  measures  by  his  ' 

splendid  reputation ;  but  of  this  inestimable  coadjutor        i763. 
they  were  soon  deprived,  by  his  sudden  death.     His  ^^^^  ^^ 
great  popularity,  the  deserved  meed  of  tried  valour 
and  undoubted  patriotism,  rendered  his  loss  extremely 
aflSicting  at  this  period,  when  a  new  ministry  was  pre- 
paring to  try  the  effect  of  new  measures.     As  their 
operations  were  intended  to  contravene  the  prejudices 
and  opinions  of  all  other  parties,  they  required,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  all  the  support  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  personal  estimation.     The  decease  of  the  29th  Dec. 
Duke  was  generally  deplored,  as  v^rell  by  the  nation  as  Sede^iT*^* 
the  royal  &inily ;  and  the  King  sustained  an  addi- 
tional loss  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Prince  Frede- 
rick, who  expired  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age. 
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terians.— ^Discontents  on  the  arrival  of  the  stamp  act. — Pro- 
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stamps. — Riots  at  Boston. — Meetings  proceedings,  and  dis- 
solution of  Congress. — The  delivery  of  stamps  prevented. — 
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repealed.  —  General  warrants  declared  illegal. — Message 
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The  stamp  act,  if  considered  by  itself,  and  not      ^H^^* 
incumbered  with  the  question  relative  to  the  right  of 


Great  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  was  a  wise  and  equi-  Examination 
table  measure,  and  promised  a  productive  revenue,  ^j.^^*^^®?, 
It  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  simple,  easy  of  col-  the  stamp 
lection,  founded  on  the  extended  trade  and  commer-  **^^- 
cial  transactions  of  individuals,  justly  distributed,  and 
efFectually  carrying  its  own  powers  into  execution, 
without  the  teazing  inspection  of  officers.  The  only 
plausible  objection  Texclusive  of  the  general  principle) 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  stamps  in  the 
interior  of  the  coimtry :  it  was  alleged  that  the  ex- 
pense, if  they  were  sent  by  post,  would,  in  many  cases, 
considerably  exceed  the  value  of  the  stamps  them- 
selves ;  and  as  many  inhabitants  could  only  obtain  them 
by  travelling,  they  would  probably  be  compelled  to  ex- 
pend three  or  four  pounds  that  government  might  gain 
sixpence*.  This  objection  is  strained  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  possibility,  in  order  to  gain  something  like  a 
plausible  reason  for  opposing  the  duty  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  If  the  persons  residing  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country  were  numerous,  their  transactions 
would  afford  employ  to  a  distributor  of  stamps,  within 
a  district  of  moderate  extent;  if  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers  rendered  that  appointment  unnecessary, 
their  occasions  for  stamps  must  have  been  few,  and  the 
return  of  the  demand  periodical  and  certain,  so  that  a 
provision  might  without  inconvenience  be  made  in 
advance,  like  any  article  of  manu&cture  or  consump- 
tion. Unexpected  events  which  create  a  sudden  call 
for  stamped  papers  can  only  arise  in  a  mixed  society, 
where  rapid  clumges  in  circumstances  give  birth  to 
multiplied  transactions,  and  the  sudden  and  occasional 
transfer  of  property  requires  constant  means  of  legal 
security^. 

But  admitting  the  impossibility  of  supplying  the 
back  settlements,  or  of  adjusting  the  demands  of  the 

*  See  Franklin's  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Debrett's  De- 
iMites,  Tol.  iv.  p.  3*^.     Parliamcntai7  History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  137. 

t  It  shonld  be  recollected,  that  at  this  period  the  stamp  duties,  which  affect 
the  most  frequent  transactions  of  society,  such  as  agreements,  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  receipts,  were  not  imposed. 
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state  to  the  jpeculiarities  of  their  situation ;  the  mea^ 
sures  adopted  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  stamp 
duty  demonstrated  that,  not  the  consideration  of  its 
practicability,  or  of  the  duty  itself,  but  of  the  principle 
of  imposing  it,  formed  the  true  ground  of  objection, 
and  that  those  who  had  proceeded  to  the  verge  of 
rebellion  in  their  system  of  opposition,  sought  this 
subterfuge  as  a  plausible  vindication  of  their  &ctious 
conduct. 

The  ministry  acted  imprudently  in  giving  a  year's 
notice  of  their  intention  to  impose  the  stamp  duty; 
they  allowed  time  for  the  accumulation  of  discontents 
in  America,  and  for  the  arrangements  of  fitctious  men 
to  oppose  the  law*.  The  first  effort  toward  an  imion 
of  interests  was  made  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  were 
eager  in  carrying  into  execution  their  fiivourite  pro- 
ject of  forming  a  synod.  Their  churches  had  hitherto 
remained  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  their  union 
in  synod  had  been  considered  so  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity, that  in  1725  it  was  prevented  by  the  express 
interference  of  the  lords  justices.  Availing  themselves, 
with  great  address,  of  the  rising  discontents,  the  con- 
vention of  ministers  and  elders  at  Philadelphia  in- 
closed in  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania  the  proposed  articles  of 
union. 

In  this  letter  the  writer  complained  that,  notwith- 
standing their  numbers,  "  they  were  considered  m 
"  nobody^'  and  their  essential  and  charter  privileges 
were  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  evil-minded  per- 
sons. Other  religious  societies  insulted  them  for  their 
want  of  union,  and  charged  the  ill-conduct  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  whole  body.  They,  therefore,  solicited 
the  adoption  of  some  system  which  would  enable  them 
to  act  in  union,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  aug- 
menting their  civil  and  religious  privileges.  They 
digested  a  plan  by  which  a  few  gentlemen  of  Philar 
delphia,  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  should  be 
chosen  to  correspond  with  their  friends  in  different 


♦  Biirkc's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
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parts,  to  give  and  receive  advice,  and  consult  on  mea^      chap. 
sures  tending  to  promote  their  welfare,  either  generally,  ' 

or  as  connected  in  particular  congregations.  A  num-  1755. 
ber  of  persons,  termed  the  most  prudent  and  public 
spirited^  in  each  district  of  the  province  and  three  lower 
counties,  was  to  be  elected  for  the  purposes  of  corre- 
sponding jointly  with  the  ministers  in  those  districts, 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  gentlemen  of  Fhila^ 
delphia.  A  person  was  to  be  nominated  in  each  com- 
mittee to  sign  and  receive  letters  in  the  name  of  the 
whole,  to  convoke  the  members,  and  impart  for  their 
deliberation  the  advice  they  should  obtain.  Deputies 
were  to  be  sent  by  the  committee  in  each  county  or 
district,  yearly  or  half-yearly,  to  a  general  meeting,  to 
consult  and  give  advice ;  and  each  committee  to  trans- 
mit to  that  in  Philadelphia  their  names  and  numbers, 
with  periodical  accounts  of  alterations. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  an  union  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  congregations  took  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  lower  counties.  A  similar  confederacy 
was  established  in  all  the  southern  provinces,  in  pur- 
suance of  similar  letters,  written  by  their  respective 
conventions.  These  measures  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  annual  synod  at  Philadelphia,  where  all 
the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  colonies  were 
represented  by  their  respective  ministers  and  elders, 
and  where  all  general  affairs,  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, were  debated  and  decided.  From  this  synod, 
orders  and  decrees  were  issued  throughout  America, 
and  to  them  a  ready  and  implicit  obedience  was  paid. 

The  discontented  in  New  England  recommended 
an  union  of  the  congregational  and  Presbyterian  in- 
terest throughout  the  colonies.  A  negotiation  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
committee  of  correspondence,  furnished  with  powers 
to  commimicate  and  consult,  on  all  occasions,  with  a 
similar  committee  established  by  the  congregational 
churches  in  New  England.  Thus  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  southern  colonies,  who,  while  unconnected  in 
their  several  congregations,  were  of  little  importance, 
were  raised  into  weight  and  consequence  ;  and  formed  • 
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CHAP.      a  dangerous  combination  of  men,  whose  principles  of 
religion  and  policy  were  equally  adverse  to  the  esta^ 


1765.        blished  church  and  government. 

By  this  union,  a  party  was  prepared  to  display  their 
power  by  resistance,  and  the  stamp  law  presented  itself 
as  a  fiivourable  object  of  hostility.  Yet,  sensible  of 
their  own  incompetency  to  act  effectually  without  as- 
sistance, and  apprehensive  of  counteraction  from  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  those  dis- 
senters who  were  averse  to  violence,  they  strove  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  to  make  friends  and  converts 
among  the  disaffected  of  every  denomination*. 

The  prevailing  discontent,  which  extended  to  the 
on  the  airiTai  most  rcspcctable  ranks  of  society,  was  favourable  to 
of^the  stamp  j-j^^jj.  hopes ;  and  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  stamp 

act  had  passed  in  Great  Britain,  the  measures  adopted 
were  conformable  to  their  most  sanguine  wishes.  The 
act  was  reprinted,  with  a  death's  head  affixed,  instead 
of  the  King's  arms,  and  hawked  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  by  the  title  of  "  England's  Folly,  and  the  Ruin 
"  of  America ;"  the  guns  at  Philadelphia,  both  in  the 
town  and  in  the  barracks,  were  spiked  by  offenders 
who  remained  undetected ;  at  Boston,  the  colours  of 
the  shipping  were  hoisted  half-mast ;  the  church-bells 
were  muffled,  and  tolled  a  frmeral  knell ;  and  an  alarm- 
ing ferment  generally  prevailed^. 

It  must  afford  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  trans- 
actions were  viewed  with  indifference,  and,  in  a  certain 

*  Historical  and  Political  Reflectioiia  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
American  Rebellion,  b^  Joseph  Gralloway. 

t  Almon's  Collection  of  Papera,  yoI.  i.  p.  7.  Andrews'  History  of  the 
American  War,  vol  i.  p.  41.  The  question  of  the  right  to  tax  by  the  British 
Pariiament  is  succinctly  and  fairly  stated  in  Marshall's  Life  of  Wajiin(^n,  yoI. 
ii.  p.  82.  On  the  expediency  of  restraining  their  illicit  commerce,  and  imposing 
a  direct  tax,  he  cites  the  aumority  of  a  great,  able,  and  truly  patriotic  minister. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  said  to  haTe  declared,  *'  that  it  -was  necessary  to  pass  over 
"  some  irregularities  in  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  Europe.  For  by  encou- 
raging them  to  an  extenslTe  growing  foreign  commerce,  he  was  conrinced,  that 
if  they  should  gain  £  500,000,  ftOl  £  250,000  of  their  gains  would,  within  two 
years,  be  brou^t  into  His  Majesty's  exchequer  by  the  labour  and  produce  of 
**  Great  Britain  consumed  in  America,  a  demand  for  which  would  increase  with 
**  their  wealth."  The  same  able  statesman,  when  raged  to  establish  a  system  of 
internal  taxation  in  the  colonies,  replied  with  a  smile,  "  that  he  would  leave  that 
"  to  some  of  his  successors,  who  should  have  more  courage,  and  less  attachment 
"  to  commerce,  than  himself."  Confining  them  to  the  use  of  British  manufac- 
tures was,  he  thought,  "  taxing  ihem  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution 
"  and  to  that  of  Great  Britain." 
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degree,  sanctioned  by  men  in  the  superior  classes  of       chap. 
life ;  but  the  situation  of  the  colonies,  and  the  maoner  ' 

m  which  they  had  been  of  late  considered  in  England,  1765. 
account  for  tiie  prevailing  spirit  of  presiunption.  Dur- 
mg  the  late  war,  and  smce  the  peace,  the  importance 
of  America  had  been  magnified  by  all  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence, as  if  the  existence  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  com- 
mercial nation,  depended  on  the  trade  with  that 
country.  The  colonists  naturally  estimated  themselves 
at  no  less  than  they  were  appreciated  by  the  British 
parliament.  They  loudly  claimed  a  total  exemption 
from  taxation,  which  they  resolved  to  obtain  by  force, 
if  necessary,  and  were  induced  by  various  circum- 
stances to  expect  success.  They  hoped  to  increase  the 
discontents  in  England,  by  forbearing  to  import  goods, 
and  by  encouraging  their  own  manufSactures.  The 
cause  assigned  for  taxing  the  colonies,  a  deficiency  of 
resources,  led  the  Americans  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  mother-country  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  standing  military  force ;  they  calculated  on 
a  great  accession  of  population  from  the  emigration  of 
unemployed  manufacturers ;  on  their  own  rapid  growth, 
and  on  the  necessary  diminution  of  a  British  army  by 
desertions :  considering  also,  that  the  army  would  be 
employed,  not  in  conquest,  but  in  maintaining  the 
law  against  a  general  and  wide-spreading  disafiection, 
they  ^itertaiued  hopes  that  it  would  in  time  relinqidsh 
its  fideUty,  and  procure  the  independency  of  America*. 
A  cogent  motive  for  the  attachment  and  dutiful 
submission  of  the  colonies  was  removed  by  the  cession 
of  Canada  and  the  Floridas.  The  Americans,  no 
longer  alarmed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  found  their  own  force  adequate  to  their  own 
defence,  and  felt  no  weakness  or  terror  to  diminish 
that  sense  of  their  importance  which  numbers,  pros- 
perity, and  the  opinions  held  in  England,  contributed 
to  inspire.     The  virulence  of  faction  in  Great  Britain 

*  These  sentiments  are  forcibly  expressed  in  a  letter  from  a  well-informed 
gentleman  at  New  York  to  a  nobleman  in  London,  dated  8th  NoTember,  1765. 
The  whole  letter  is  highly  important  and  interesting,  from  the  ability  and  candour 
with  which  it  is  written.  It  is  referred  to  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  chapter, 
and  printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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produced  a  correspondent  effect  in  America,  where  a 
bold,  disrespectful  mode  of  eloquence,  not  deficient  in 
vigour,  though  totally  exempt  from  refinement,  was 
generally  adopted*. 

To  the  astonishment  of  those  who  considered  only 
the  ancient  habits  of  loyalty  which  had  prevailed  in 
Virginia,  that  colony  set  the  example  of  authorized 
opposition  to  government.  This  is  partly  attributed 
to  accident ;  but  the  manner  in  wluch  debates  were 
conducted  in  their  legislature,  and  the  resolutions 
finally  sanctioned,  indicated  a  most  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous disposition.     The  leading  men  in  the  assembly, 

the  stamp  act  arrived^  were  anxious  to  shew  their  con- 
stituents that  they  would  not  disavow,  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity,  sentiments,  which,  as  individuals,  they 
had  inculcated.  Although  the  operation  of  the  act 
was  not  to  commence  till  November,  the  subject  was 
eagerly  introduced,  and  occasioned  a  violent  debate, 
or  rather  a  series  of  virulent  harangues.  One  of  the 
members,  Patrick  Henry,  after  declaiming  with  bitter- 
ness against  the  supposed  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
present  reign,  exclaimed,  "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus ; 
Charles  I.  his  Oliver  Cromwell;    and   George  III. 

."     A  cry  of  "  treason !"  was  uttered ;    the 

speaker  called  Mr.  Henry  to  order,  and  declared  he 
would  quit  the  chair,  unless  he  was  supported  by  the 
House  in  restraining  such  intemperate  speechesf . 

When  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  House  framed 
a  set  of  resolutions,  importing  that  the  first  settlers  in 
Virginia  had  brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to 
their  posterity,  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  England.  By  the  two  charters 
of  James  I.  the  colonists  were  entitled  to  all  those  pri- 
vileges and  immunities.     They  had  enjoyed  the  right 


♦  Stedman'8  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

t  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  Speaking  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Jcflfer. 
son  says,  "  His  talents  as  a  popular  orator  were  great  indeed ;  such  as  I  have 
"  never  heard  from  any  other  man.  He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as  Homer 
"  wrote."  When  the  impression  was  made,  the  writer  was  a  young  student;  but 
when  he  wrote  it,  he  was  scventy-seven  years  old.  Jefferson's  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  assembly,  in  the       chap. 
article  of  taxes  and  internal  police,  which  right  had  ' 

never  been  forfeited  or  relinquished,  but  constantly  i765. 
recognized  by  the  King  and  ParUament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain*. Therefore  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia, 
together  with  His  Majesty  or  his  substitutes,  had  in 
their  representative  capacity  the  only  exclusive  right 
and  power  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia;  and 
every  attempt  to  vest  such  a  power  in  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,  except  the  general  assembly,  was 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  imjust,  and  had  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  destroy  British,  as  well  as  American, 
independence^. 

The  governor  of  Virginia,  informed  of  these  pro-  Their  as- 
ceedings,  dissolved  the  assembly;   but  this  measure  sembiydis- 
was  adopted  too  late ;  their  resolves  sanctioned  oppo-  ^  ^   ' 
sition  in  their  own  province,  and  formed  a  precedent 
which  was  followed  by  other  legislative  bodies. 

The  resolutions,  though  preceded  by  such  a  vehe-  conduct 
ment  debate,  were  too  moderate  to  satisfy  the  inha^  England. 
bitants  of  New  England.  They  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  manifested  a  disposition  to  resist  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  in  general,  by  a  resolute  assertion  of  the 
Rights  of  Man ;  but  the  assembly  of  Virginia  cautiously 
appealed  to  their  charters,  proudly  considered  them- 
selves British  subjects,  and  left  the  authority  of  the 
mother-country  without  limits,  except  in  the  particu- 
lars of  taxation  and  internal  poUce,  tacitly  acknowledg- 
ing their  right  to  impose  duties  on  merchandises,  and 
to  regulate  and  restrain  commerce. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 

*  This  third  resolution  wants  connexion  and  enlanation.  The  right  of 
being  ihus  goremed  is  claimed  without  any  previous  declaration  of  the  mode  of 
goremment.  This  is  supplied  by  a  resolution  which,  though  rejected  by  the 
assembly,  was  published,  and  must  have  formed  the  third  in  the  series  originally 
moved.  It  is  in  these  words :  *'  Resolved,  That  His  Majesty's  liege  people,  the 
"  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  or- 
'*  dinance  whatever  designed  to  impose  any  taxation  whatsoever  upon  them,  other 
"  than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  general  assembly  aforesaid."  Another 
resolution  was  «lso  presented  and  rejected,  as  follows :  "  Any  person  who  shall, 
"  by  speaking  or  writing,  maintain  that  any  person  or  persons,  other  than  the 
"  general  assembly  of  this  colony,  have  any  right  or  power  to  impose  or  lay  any 
"  taxation  whatsoever  on  the  people  here,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  His  Ma- 
"  jesty's  colony." 

t  Almon*s  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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26th  Aug. 
At  Boston. 


at  Boston,  several  assemblies  appointed  deputies  for  a 
general  congress  at  New  York,  to  which  the  lejgislature 
of  each  province  was  to  contribute  from  two  to  five 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  under  the 
insupportable  grievance  of  the  stamp  act*. 

Li  this  interval,  every  exertion  which  interest  and 
resentment  could  suggest  was  employed  to  increase  the 
popular  fermentation.  The  practisers  of  the  law  gene- 
rally resolved  to  for^o  their  profession  rather  than 
make  use  of  stamps.  The  officers  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  distribute  them  were  compelled  by  mobs  to 
resign  their  offices,  and  undertake  never  to  resume 
them.  These  insurrections  occurring  nearly  at  the 
same  time  in  all  parts  of  America,  and  having  the  same 
tendency,  manifested  a  corresponding  influence  which 
governed  all  their  motions.  The  immediate  agents 
were  of  the  lowest  class,  but  evidently  guided  and  pro-, 
tected  by  their  superiors. 

The  proceedings  at  Boston,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  the  rest,  are  thus  described ;  About  twilight, 
a  small  bonfire  was  kindled,  and  surrounded  only  by 
a  few  boys  and  children :  the  fire-ward,  endeavouring  to 
extinguish  it,  was  desired,  in  a  whisper,  by  an  un- 
known person,  to  desist ;  not  regarding  this  intimation, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  arm,  and  such  other  marks 
of  violence  as  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  Soon  after- 
ward, a  particular  whistle  and  whoop  were  heard, 
which  served  as  a  signal  for  the  appearance  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  disguised  and  armed  with  clubs 
and  sticks,  who  burned  the  records  of  the  admiralty, 
and  destroyed  the  houses,  furniture,  and  apparel  of  such 
public  officers  as  had  given  offence.  The  respectable 
inhabitants  disavowed  these  outrages ;  but  rewards  for 
the  detection  of  the  criminals  were  tendered  in  vain, 
and  the  governor  attempted  to  induce  the  militia  to 
assist  in  preserving  the  peace,  without  effect*]". 

♦  See  a  list  of  the  fixst  congress,  Almon's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  The  aasem- 
"blies  which  sent  commissioners  were  Massachusetts,  Rhode  l^and,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Timothy  Ruggles,  Esq.  was  their  first  presi- 
dent.    Mai-shall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

t  Almon*8  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  et  passim.  Stcdman,  vol.  i. 
p.  o". 
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The  intelligence  of  a  change  of  ministry  in  England,       ^S^^' 
which  transferred  the  power  of  government  to  those 


who  were  believed  to  be  adverse  to  the  system  adopted  i765. 
toward  America,  is  supposed  to  have  given  energy  to 
these  tumults* ;  and  the  conjecture  is  rendered  more 
probable  from  the  vote  of  the  freeholders  of  Boston, 
that  addresses  of  thanks  should  be  presented  to  Gene*  ^^^  ^^' 
ral  Conway  and  Colonel  Barre,  and  their  pictures  be 
placed  in  the  town-hallf. 

Deputies  from  nine  of  the  colonies  met  in  congress.  7tii  Oct. 
The  four  not  represented  were  New  Hampshire,  Vir-  Meeting  of 
ffinia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  assembly  of 
New  Hampshire  promised  conci^ence  in  any  petition 
which  should  be  agreed  on  by  the  representatives  of 
the  other  colonies.  The  assemblies  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces were  not  sitting  when  the  letter  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay  arrived,  and  the  governors  prevented  their 
meeting  till  the  day  appointed  for  holding  the  congress 
was  past.  When  the  commissioners  from  Boston  waited 
on  Ihe  governor  of  New  York,  he  said  such  a  congress 
was  unconstitutional,  unprecedented,  and  unlawfrd, 
and  he  should  give  them  no  coimtenance :  he  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  hinder  their  proceedings. 

The  members  were,  in  general,  men  of  warm  pas- 
sions ;  an  impatience  to  return  home,  and  the  pride  of 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  delicate  commission 
of  drawing  up  their  resolves,  had  a  bad  effect  on  their 
transactions.  These  persons  had  not  sought  proper 
sources  of  information  before  they  began  to  write,  nor 
indeed  before  the  congress  was  dissolved ;  and  their 
compositions  betrayed  evident  marks  of  hurry  and  im- 
perfection. They  determined  on  fourteen  resolves, 
a  petition  to  the  King,  another  -to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  a  ftdl  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  parliament  in  matters  of  taxation ;  but 
professed  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  due  subordinO' 
tim  to  the  two  houses.  By  their  resolutions,  they 
declared  themselves  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  sub- 

*  Stedman»  toI.  i.  p.  38. 

t  Almon'8  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p,  16. 
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^?x  ^'  jects  bom  within  the  realm  of  Great  Britain.  They 
'  pronounced  it  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  to 
1765.  be  taxed  only  with  their  own  consent ;  but  the  colonies 
neither  were,  nor,  from  local  circumstances,  could  be, 
represented  in  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  their 
only  representatives  were  in  their  colonial  legislatures ; 
and,  except  by  them,  no  taxes  had  been,  or  could  be 
constitutionally,  imposed.  They  defined  supplies  to 
be  gifts,  and  therefore  inferred  that  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  could  not  constitutionally  grant  away 
American  property.  They  claimed  trial  by  jury  as  the 
right  of  the  subject;  the  stamp  act,  and  other  acts  of 
tiade,  tended  to  subvert  that  right.  The  duties  lately 
imposed,  they  aflSbrmed  to  be  grievous,  and  the  pay- 
ment impracticable:  the  profits  of  their  commerce 
centered  in  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  the  inhabi- 
tants of  America  contributed  largely  to  all  supplies. 
The  effect  of  the  parliamentary  restrictions  was  such 
as  to  prevent  them  from  purchasing  the  manu&ictures 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
depended  on  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  intercourse  with  the  mother-countr5^ 
They  claimed,  as  subjects,  the  right  of  petitioning  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  declared  it  was  their 
duty,  by  a  loyal  address  to  the  CVown,  and  humble 
application  to  both  Houses,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  others  restricting  trade  and  extending 
the  admiralty  jurisdictions.  The  acts  of  the  congress 
concluded  by  recommending  the  colonies  to  solicit 
their  cause  by  special  agents  from  each*. 

These  proceedings,  conducted  with  a  cautious  at- 
tention to  the  externals  of  order  and  decorum,  excited 
no  immediate  alarm;  but  the  convocation  produced 
most  extensive  and  prejudicial  effects.  Their  reso- 
lutions formed  the  basis  and  model  of  petitions  and 
addresses  which  were  procured  throughout  the  colo- 
nies; and  the  interchange  of  opinion  inflamed  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  while  it  destroyed  fear  of  failure 
by  the  certain  prospect  of  co-operation  and  support. 

♦  Appendix,  No.  V.    See  also  the  proceedings  at  length,  Almon's  Collection 
of  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  26.     Stedmaft,  vol.  i.  p.  39  to  42. 
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"  By  the  meeting  of  so  many  deputies  at  New  York,"      ^?x^' 
a  judicious  writer  has  observed,  ^^  a  communication  was 
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opened,  and  a  correspondence  established,  between  i765. 
the  leading  men  of  aU  the  colonies ;  and  a  founda- 
tion was  thus  laid  for  uniting  their  common  efforts, 
whenever  future  circumstances  and  the  attempts  of  a 
"  future  administration  should  render  it  necessary. 
One  effect  of  the  mutual  understanding  which  took 
place  among  these  leading  men,  was  indeed  dis- 
"  coverable ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  their 
^^  respective  homes,  associations  were  set  on  foot  in  all 
^^  the  colonies  against  the  importation  of  British  manu- 
"  factures* ;  such  importation  to  cease  after  the  1st  of 
January  foUowing,  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  re« 
pealed:  a  measure  which  was  probably  concerted 
before  they  left  New  Yorkf ." 
The  effects  of  this  determined  spirit  of  opposition  Jhe  de- 
were  speedily  displayed.  When  ships  arrived  fix)m  stamps  pre- 
England  with  stamped  papers  on  board,  the  utmost  ▼e'^^- 
industry  was  employed  in  preventing  the  unloading:  of 
their  ^rgoes  anS  impelLg  the^fficers  of  l^m, 
ment  to  place  the  stamps  in  the  custody  of  persons 
appointed  to  prevent  their  being  used.  The  ships 
were  nM  secure  unless  under  the  guns  of  men  of  war, 
or  of  forts.  From  these  circumstances,  and  the  resig-  ut  Nov. 
nation  of  the  appointed  distributors,  on  the  day  as* 
signed  for  the  operation  of  the  act  no  stamps  could  be 
obtained.  The  administration  of  justice  was  impeded, 
except  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  stamps  are  not 
required ;  and  commerce  was  suspended  by  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  entries  and  clearances  at  the 
custom-houses.  Some  merchants  ventured  to  send 
their  ships  on  voyages  with  certificates  from  the  go- 
vernors that  stamps  could  not  be  procured ;  and  the 
council  and  assembly  of  Massachusetts  entered  a  daring 
resolution  in  their  books,  declaring  it  lawful  to  trans* 
act  business  without  themj:. 

*  This  measure  did  not  succeed  in  the  degree  that  was  supposed :  designing 
men,  however,  took  adrantage  of  it,  when  they  had  large  stores  of  English  goods 
on  hand. 

t  Stedman,  toI.  i.  p.  42. 

J  Ibid.     Andrews*  History  of  the  War,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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If  the  ministry  were  not  convinced  that  the  time 
was  arrived,  or  nearly  approaching,  when  the  depend- 
ence of  America  on  Great  Britain  must  be  dissolved, 
their  conduct  in  tolerating  the  proceedings  of  the  colo- 
nists was  highly  culpable.  If  they  deemed  such  a 
separation  now  unavoidable,  they  did  not  meet  the 
case  with  sufficient  magnanimity,  nor  pursue  a  system 
calculated  to  diminish  the  danger  and  injury  attending 
so  great  a  divulsion  from  the  mother-country.  It  was 
obvious  that  so  large  a  body  of  people,  separated  by  a 
wide  ocean  from  the  immediate  effects  of  resentment, 
and  encouraged  by  interest,  and  by  the  avowed  ap- 
probation of  a  numerous  and  popular  party  in  England, 
would  not  desist  from  a  course  of  opposition,  in  which 
their  greatest  excesses  were  sanctioned  by  impunity. 

The  ministers  were  embarrassed  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  situation,  and  equally  imprepared  for  ef- 
fectual resistance  and  dignified  concession.  One  of 
their  first  measures  respecting  America  was  prudent, 
and,  if  followed  by  others  distinguished  for  vigour,  the 
result  might  have  been  highly  beneficial.  A  minute 
was  entered  in  the  treasury  books,  importing,  that  in 
order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  into 
Great  Britain  the  money  raised  in  the  colonies,  it  should 
be  received  by  the  deputy  paymaster  in  America,  to 
defray  the  subsistence  of  troops,  and  military  expenses. 
The  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia  were 
laid  before  the  board  of  trade,  and  by  them  reported 
to  be  a  dangerous  attack  on  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  they  recommended  that  orders  should  be 
immediately  issued  for  the  executive  power;  and  all  the 
officers  of  government  in  Virginia  concerned  in  en- 
forcing the  stamp  duty,  to  exert  themselves  vigor- 
ously in  supporting  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
with  becoming  firmness  in  exacting  a  due  obedience 
to  the  law. 

A  council  was  not  held  speedily  after  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  trade ;  but  General  Conway,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  southern  department,  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia  a  letter  of  a  weak  and  impolitic 
tendency.     He  expi-essed  hopes  that  another  assembly 
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would  adopt  decisions  different  from  those  transmitted      ^f^' 
to  England,  and  advised  him  to  make  proper  represen- 


tations to  the  wise  and  sober  part  of  the  people.  But  i765. 
even  these  unimportant  and  indecisive  directions  were 
qualified  by  an  observation,  that,  as  the  matter  was 
before  the  privy-council,  he  should  not  pretend  to  give 
advice  or  instructions.  The  same  irresolution  infected 
the  coimcil ;  they  reported  to  the  King,  that  this  was  ^^  ^^ 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  realm  and 
legislature ;  too  weighty  for  their  determination,  and 
only  to  be  discussed  in  parliament*.  By  this  declara^ 
tion,  the  council  declined  advising,  because  the  subject 
was  of  importance,  and  referred  to  parliament  for  in- 
structions whether  obedience  to  its  own  acts  should  be  24Ui  oct. 
enforced  by  the  executive  power.  After  holding  this 
council.  General  Conway  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors  in  America,  in  terms  somewhat  more  decisive, 
but  not  sufficiently  clear  or  dignified  for  the  minister 
of  an  insulted  government,  who  gives  instructions  in  a 
critical  emergency. 

If  the  advice    of  the  two    houses  was    deemed  i7tiiDec. 
necessary,  the  session  ought  to  have  commenced  imme-  JJ^i^ament 
diately,  and  proper  measures  should  have  been  speedily 
adopted ;  but  the  parliament  did  not  assemble  till  the 
17th  of  December.     In  his  speech  from  the  throne.  King's 
which  was  very  short,  the  King  observed,  that  the  ^'^^^' 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  led  him  to  hope  that 
he  should  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  assemble  the 
two  houses  eulier  than  was  usual  in  times  of  peace  ; 
but  matters  of  importance  had  lately  occurred  in  some 
of  the  colonies  in  America,  which  would  demand  their 
most  serious  attention.     Further  information  was  daily 
expected,  which  would  be  imparted  for  their  conside- 
ration ;  and  he  had  called  them  together,  that  the  nume- 
rous vacancies  which  had  occurred  since  the  last  session 
might  be  supplied,  so  that  the  parliament  might  be  ftdl, 
for  the  consideration  of  such  weighty  matters  as  would 
then  come  before  them. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  moved  the  Address ;  he  ^^KT 
considered  the  state  of  affairs  in  America  as  the  greatest  of  Lords. 

*  See  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  rol.  i.  p.  38. 
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object  in  its  extent  and  consequence  that  ever  came 
before  parliament;  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
royal  and  legislative  authority ;  to  the  good  order  of 
government,  and  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
kingdom.  When  the  time  came,  he  hoped  these  mat- 
ters would  be  discussed  deliberately,  wisely,  sine  ullis 
animoTum  incendiis.  As  they  coidd  not  be  entered 
upon  before  the  holidays,  he  could  only  move  to  assure 
His  Majesty,  that,  when  the  accounts  should  be  laid 
before  them,  they  should  be  weighed  with  an  attention 
equal  to  their  importance.  He  added  a  congratulation 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  and  a  condolence  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

An  amendment  was  moved,  expressing  deep  concern 
and  indignation  at  the  dangerous  tumults  and  insur- 
rections  in  America,  and  a  sense  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  vindicating  and  establishing  the  just  power 
of  the  legislature,  wili  a  promise  to  concur  in  every 
measure  to  enforce  the  legal  obedience  of  the  colonies, 
and  their  constitutional  dependence  on  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  kingdom. 

This  proposition,  so  violent  and  untimely,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  late  ministers,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  the  proceedings  in 
America  as  rebellious,  and  those  who  had  aided  in 
them  as  traitors.  The  administration,  desirous  to  avoid 
debate,  on  that  day  said  but  little ;  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton and  Lord  Dartmouth  were  the  only  speakers.  Earl 
Temple  voted  with  the  minority,  on  the  principle  of 
strongly  asserting  the  rights  of  the  English  parliament 
over  America;  and  Lord  Shelbume  deprecated  the 
amendment,  which  seemed  to  preclude  a  repeal,  before 
it  had  been  thoroughly  considered  how  fer  it  might  be 
necessary.   The  amendment  was  rejected*. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  long  and  unexpected 
debate  took  place,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  words  of  the 
address,  which  was  moved  by  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
and  seconded    by  Lord  Palmerston.       Mr.   George 

*  80  to  24.  The  account  of  the  Earl  of  Haidwicke's  speech  is  derived  from 
the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  84 ;  the  rest  of  the  debate  from  a  letter 
by  Lord  Shelbume  to  Mr.  Pitt.    Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
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Grenville,  and  members  who  coincided  with  him,  treated      ^?x  ^' 
with  asperity  those  who  had  advised  His  Majesty  to 


speak  of  the  late  events  in  America  merely  as  import-  i765. 
ant  occurrences,  when  in  fact  they  amounted  to  rebel- 
lion ;  and  Mr.  Grenville  moved  an  amendment,  men- 
tioning them  as  outrageous  tumults  and  insurrections, 
a  resistance  given  by  open  and  rebellious  force  to  the 
execution  of  the  lavirs. 

It  was  admitted  that  there  was  a  want  of  fidmess 
in  introducing  these  matters,  when  those  who  could 
have  answered  for  themselves  were  unavoidably  absent ; 
and  it  was  cruel  to  fix  on  the  colonies  the  charge  of 
rebellion,  because  a  tumultuous  set  of  people  had  been 
riotous.  The  amendment  being  withdrawn,  the  ad- 
dress was  voted  without  a  division*.  The  houses  sepa- 
rated for  the  Christmas  recess,  without  transacting  any  Recess, 
business,  except  issuing  writs  to  fiU  up  vacancies. 

In  this  interval,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  27Ui  Dec. 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockinc^ham,  for  the  purpose  of  ar-  consultation 

*  .      .  *^v  -  o  ax.  •  o*  minifltry. 

ranging  measures  agamst  the  opemng  oi  the  session, 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  late  transactions 
in  America.  Among  the  persons  prsent,  were  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  liOrd  Egmont,  General  Con- 
way, Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and 
Mr.  Yorke.  It  was  proposed  to  declare,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  the  legislative  power  of  Great  Britain  over 
America,  and  inflict  penalties  of  high  treason  on  those 
who  should  impeach  that  authority,  either  by  speaking 
or  writing.  The  supremacy  of  the  parent-country 
being  thus  ascertained,  it  was  recommended  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  stamp  act,  so  as  to 
render  the  operation  easy,  and  its  provisions  unexcep- 
tionable. The  principal  alterations  suggested  were, 
that  duties  should  be  paid  in  currency,  instead  of  ster- 
ling money ;  offences  against  the  act  tried  in  courts  of 
record,  instead  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty ;  and  the 
merchants  relieved,  by  taking  off,  or  greatly  reducing, 
the  stamps  on  cockets  and  clearances.  But  this  advice 
did  not  prevail ;  the  opinions  previously  delivered  by 

*  The  only  account  of  this  debate  which  I  hare  Been,  is  in  a  letter  (17th  Dec* 
1 765)  firom  Oeoige  Cooke,  Esq.  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Chatham  Corrcspoudonce,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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some  members '  of  administration  were  incompatible 
with  such  measures ;  and  although  Mr.  Dowdeswell, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  produced  letters  from  New 
York,  importing  that  flie  money  collected  from  the 
duty  on  molasses  had  been  detained  in  the  colony  by 
the  threats  and  orders  of  the  mob,  yet  no  vigorous 
proceeding  was  resolved  on.  In  fact,  the  ministry 
formed  no  regular  or  consistent  plan  of  operation  and 
mutual  support*,  and  decided  nothing  except  the  terms 
in  which  the  Eling's  speech  should  be  comprised^ 

In  that  address,  His  Majesty,  after  observing  that 
he  had  directed  the  proper  papers  to  be  laid  before  the 
two  houses,  said, ''  No  time  has  been  lost,  on  the  first 
^^  advice  of  these  disturbances,  to  issue  orders  to  the 
'^  governors  of  American  provinces,  and  commanders 
"  of  forces,  for  the  exertion  of  aU  the  powers  of  go- 
^^  vemment  in  suppressing  riots  and  tumults,  and  in 
*'  the  effectual  support  of  lawfrd  authority."  What- 
ever remained  to  be  done  was  committed  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  difference  of  sen- 
timent which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet  became  apparent, 
and  the  contest  was  not  properly  between  ministry  and 
opposition,  but  between  those  who  favoured  and  those 
who  disavowed  the  taxation  of  America.  Mr.  Nugent 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Clare)  insisted  that  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  kingdom  required  a  compulsory 
enforcement  of  the  stamp  act,  unless  the  right  of  par- 
liament was  acknowledged,  and  the  repeal  solicited  as 
a  favour.  He  computed  the  expense  of  the  troops 
employed  in  America  for  their  defence  at  ninepence  in 
the  pound  of  the  land-tax,  while  the  produce  of  the 
stamp  act  would  not  raise  a  shilling  a  head  on  the 
colonistsf ;  but  a  pepper-corn,  in  acknowledgment  of 
right,  was  of  more  value  than  millions  without  that 
homage. 


*  From  priyate  infonnation,  and  minutes  of  the  conlerence. 

t  The  greatest  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  hy  the  stamp  act  was  £  100,000 
per  annum.  One  shilling  each  from  the  inhabitants  of  America,  who  wev^  com- 
puted at  two  millions  and  a  half,  would  give  £  125,000.  This  odculation,  how- 
ever, is  shewn  by  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  obsen'ations  on  the  commerce  of  the 
American  States,  to  be  grossly  exaggerated. 
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Mr.  Pitt  was  conspicuous  on  the  opposite  side.       chap. 
He  informed  the  House  that  he  was  unconnected  and 


u 


unconsulted ;  and  having  desired  a  second  reading  of  1766. 
the  speech  and  address,  sarcastically  applauded  both,  Arp^ents  of 
because  nothing  was  decided  respecting  America,  and 
every  one  was  left  at  liberty  to  assume  such  part  as  he 
should  see  fit.  He  disapproved  of  the  tardiness  dis- 
played in  giving  notice  to  the  legislature  of  the  Ame- 
rican troubles,  which  ought  to  have  been  imparted 
immediately ;  and  condemned,  without  reserve,  every 
capital  measure  of  the  late  ministry.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  present  administration ;  they  were  men 
of  fair  characters,  and  such  as  he  was  glad  to  see  in 
His  Majesty's  service.  He  had  never  been  made  a 
sacrifice  by  any  of  them :  some  had  asked  his  opinion 
before  they  would  engage :  he  had  advised  them  to 
take  official  situations,  but  could  not  give  them  his 
confidence.  "  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  bowiag 
to  the  ministry,  "  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
in  an  aged  bosom ;  youth  is  the  season  of  credulity. 
By  comparing  evente  with  each  other,  reasoning  firom 
"  effects  to  causes,  methinks  I  plainly  discover  the 
"traces  of  an  over-rulmg  influence.  There  is  a  clause 
in  the  act  of  settlement  obliging  every  minister  to 
sign  his  name  to  the  advice  wMch  he  gives  to  his 
sovereign.  Would  it  were  observed! — ^I  have  had 
the  honour  to  serve  the  crown,  and  if  I  could  have 
submitted  to  influence,  I  might  have  still  continued 
to  serve ;  but  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  others. 
"  I  have  no  local  attachments ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
"  whether  a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on  this  side 
"  or  that  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought  for  merit  where- 
"  ever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my  boast  that  I  was 
"  the  first  minister  who  looked  for  it,  and  found  it  in 
^'  the  mountains  of  the  North.  I  called  it  forth,  and 
"  drew  into  your  service  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of 
"  men ! — men  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy,  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and 
had  gone  nigh  to  overturn  the  state  in  the  war  before 
the  last.  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were  brought 
to  combat  on  your  side ;  they  served  with  fidelity,  as 
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^^ix^*      "  ^^^y  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in 

'        "  every  part  of  the  world ; — detested  be  the  national 

1766.        "  reflections  against  them !  they  are  unjust,  groundless, 

"  iUiberal,  unmaoly. — ^When  I  ceased  to  serve  His 

"  Majesty  as  a  minister,  it  was  not  the  country  of  the 

man  by  which  I  was  moved — ^but  the  man  of  that 

country  wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles  incom- 

"  patible  with  freedom." 

Mr.  Pitt  then  said,  when  the  resolution  was  adopted 
to  tax  America,  he  was  confined  by  illness ;  but  so 
great  was  the  agitation  of  his  mind  for  the  conse- 
quences, that  if  he  could  have  endured  to  be  carried 
in  his  bed,  he  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to 
lay  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  he  might  bear 
testimony  against  it.     He  hoped  an  early  day  would 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  with 
respect  to  America,  and  that  the  discussion  would  be 
conducted  with  temper  and  impartiality.     A  more  im- 
portant subject  never  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  that  only  excepted,  when,  near  a  century  ago, 
the  Commons  debated  whether  they  themselves  were 
to  be  bound  or  free.     In  the  mean  time,  as  he  could 
not  depend  on  his  health  for  a  fixture  day,  he  should 
say  a  few  words  at  present.     Leaving  the  justice,  the 
equity,  the  policy,  and  the  expediency  of  the  act  to 
another  time,  he  would  confine  himself  to  tibe  right, 
a  point  which  seemed  not  generally  understood.     He 
reprobated  the  argument  of  Mr.  Nugent,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour.     If  gentlemen 
considered  it  in  that  light,  they  left  all  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  to  follow  a  delusion  which  might  lead 
to  destruction.      He  then  declared  his  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  lay  a  too:  upon  the  coUh 
nies  ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  asserted  the  autho- 
rity of  Great  Britain  over  them  to  be  sovereign  and 
supreme  in  every  case  of  legislation.     "  The  colonists," 
he  said,  ^^  are  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  en- 
"  titled  with  yourselves  to  all  the  natural  rights  of 
"  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen ; 
"  — equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  partici- 
^'  pating  in  the  constitution  of  this  free  country.     The 
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"  Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  Eng-       chap. 
"  land.     Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legis-  ' 

"  lative  power.  Taxes  are  the  voluntary  gift  and  grant  nee. 
"  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  legislation,  the  three 
"  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned ;  but  the 
concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax, 
ifi  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a 
law ;  the  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone. 
In  ancient  days,  the  crown,  the  barons,  and  the 
clergy  possessed  the  lands.  In  those  days,  the  barons 
and  the  clergy  granted  to  the  crown ;  they  gave  and 
granted  what  was  their  own.  At  present,  since  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  other  circumstances  per- 
"  mitting,  the  Commons  axe  become  the  proprietors  of 
the  hmd ;  the  church  (God  bless  it !)  has  but  a 
pittance ;  the  property  of  the  Lords,  compared 
"  with  that  of  the  Commons,  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean ;  and  this  House  represents  those  Com- 
mons, the  proprietors  of  the  lands ;  and  those  pro- 
"  prietors  virtually  represent  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
"  tants.  When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we  give  and 
grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in 
an  American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  Your  Ma- 
"  jesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant 
"  to  Your  Majesty,  what  1  Our  own  property  ? — ^No ; 
we  give  and  grant  to  Your  Majesty  the  property  of 
Your  Majesty's  Commons  of  America.  It  is  an  ab- 
"  surdity  in  terms.  The  distinction  between  legisla- 
^^  tion  and  taxation  is  essentially  necessary  to  Uberty. 
"  The  crown,  the  peers,  are  equally  legislative  powers 
'^  with  the  Commons.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple 
"  legislation,  the  crown,  the  peers,  have  rights  in  tax- 
ation as  well  as  yourselves :  rights  which  they  will 
claim,  which  they  wiU  exercise,  whenever  the  prin- 
"  dple  can  be  supported  by  power.  There  is  an  idea 
"  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually  represented 
in  the  House.  I  would  fidn  know  by  whom  an 
American  is  represented  here?  Is  he  represented 
"  by  any  knight  of  the  shire  in  this  kingdom  f  Would 
"  to  Grod  that  respectable  representation  were  aug- 
"  mented  to  a  greater  number !   Or,  will  you  tell  him 
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CHAP.       44  that  he  is  represented  by  any  representative  of  a 

'         "  borough  ?  a  borough  which  perhaps  its  own  repre- 

1766.        "  sentatives  never  saw. — ^This  is  what  is  called  the 

rotten  part  of  the  constitution. — ^It  cannot  continue  a 

century.     If  it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated. 

The  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  in 

this  House  is  the  most  contemptible  that  ever  en- 

^^  tered  into  the  head  of  man :  it  does  not  deserve  a 

^^  serious  refutation.     The  commoners    of   America, 

"  represented  in  their  several  assemblies,  have  ever 

"  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of  this,  their  con- 

"  stitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own 

*'  money.     They  would  have  been  slaves,  if  they  had 

not  enjoyed  it.     At  the  same  time,  this  kingdom,  as 

the  supreme  governing  and  legislative  power,  has 

always  bound  the  colonies  by  her  laws,  by  her  regu- 

^^  lations  and  restrictions,  in  trade,  in  navigation,  in 

"  manufactures ;  in  every  thing  except  that  of  taking 

"  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  con- 

"  sent.      Here  I  would  draw  the  line,  '  quam  ultra 

"  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.' " 

A  considerable  pause  succeeded  this  remarkable 
Conway.  spccch,  which  was  well  calculated  to  produce  an  ani- 
mated reply ;  but  no  one  rising,  Greneral  Conway  de* 
Glared  his  sentiments  were  entirely  conformable  to 
those  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  accounted  for  the  tardy  notice 
to  parliament  of  the  troubles  in  America,  by  saying, 
the  first  accounts  were  too  vague  and  imperfect  to  be 
worthy  of  notice*.  "  An  over-ruling  influence,"  he 
said,  "  has  been  hinted  at.  I  see  nothing  of  it ; — I 
"  feel  nothing  of  it ; — I  disclaim  it  for  myself,  and,  as 
^'  far  as  my  discernment  can  reach,  for  the  rest  of  His 
"  Majesty's  ministers." 

Although  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  fex  gratified  by  General 
Mr.Grcn-      Couway's  Coincidence  in  opinion,  and  by  some  high 
compliments  contained  in  his  speech,  as  to  admit  the 
validity  of  his  excuse  if  it  was  true ;   Mr.  Grenville, 

*  This  assertion  of  the  secretary  of  state  could  hardly  be  correct.  The  reso- 
lations  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia  were  not  yague  information;  the  resolutions 
entered  into  by  the  other  assemblies  to  form  a  congress  were  clearly  announced ; 
and  the  minute  of  council  of  the  3rd  October  shews  that  the  ministry  did  not 
ooBttder  these  matters  of  small  imp<»tance. 
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who  spoke  in  defence  of  his  own  measures,  was  not      ^^\x' 

disposed  to  treat  the  matter  with  so  much  lenity.     He  ' 

censured  the  ministry,  with  great  severity,  for  delaying        i766. 

to  giye  earlier  notice  of  the  disturbances  in  America. 

He  said,  ^'  they  began  in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the 

"  middle  of  January ;   lately  they  were  only  occur- 

"  rences ;  they  are  now  grown  to  disturbances,  to  tu- 

"  mults,  and  riots ;   I  doubt  they  border  on  open  re- 

^'  bellion ;    and,  if  the  doctrine  of  this  day  be  con- 

"  firmed,  that  name  will  be  lost  in  revolution.     The 

"  government  over  them  being  dissolved,  a  revolution 

^^  must  take  place  in  America.     I  cannot  understand 

^'  the  difference  between  external  and  internal  taxes. 

^'  They  are  the  same  in  effect,  and  only  differ  in  name. 

^^  That  this  kingdom  has  the  sovereign,  the  supreme 

^^  legislative  power  over  America,  is  granted ;  it  cannot 

^^  be  denied :  and  taxation  is  a  part  of  that  sovereign 

^'  power.     It  is  one  branch  of  legislation.     It  is,  and 

"  it  has  been,  exercised  over  those  who  are  not,  who 

"  never  were,  represented.  •  It  is  exercised  over  the 

'^  East  India  Company,  the  merchants  of  London,  the 

^'  proprietors  of  tlie  stocks,  and  over  the  great  manu- 

"  &cturing  towns.     It  was  exercised  over  the  palati- 

"  nate  of  Chester,  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  before 

^^  they  sent  any  representatives  to  parliament.     I  ap- 

"  peal  for  proof  to  the  preambles  of  the  acts  which  gave 

"  them  representatives :  the  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

"  Vin.,  the  other  in  that  of  Charles  II."     Mr.  Gren- 

ville  then  quoted  the  acts,  and  desired  they  might  be 

read ;  which  being  done,  he  continued :    "  When  I 

^^  proposed  to  tax  America,  I  repeatedly  asked  the 

^^  House  if  any  objection  could  be  made  to  the  right ; 

"  but  no  one  attempted  to  deny  it.     Protection  and 

'^  obedience  are  reciprocal.      Great  Britain  protects 

^'  America :    America  is  bound  to  yield  obedience.     If 

'^  not,  teU  me  when  the  Americans  were  amancipated  ? 

'^  When  they  want  the  protection,  of  this  kingdom, 

''  they  are  always  ready  to  ask  it ;  that  protection  has 

''  always  been  afforded  them  in  the  most  ^jdl  and  ample 

''  manner.     The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 

"  debt  to  give  them  protection ;   and  now  they  are 
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^ix^^       "  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  toward  the 
'         "  pubUc  expense, — an   expense  arising  from  them- 
1766.        "  selves, — ^they  renounce  your  authority,  insult  your 
'*'  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open 
"  rebellion.     The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes 
^^  its  birth  to  the  Actions  in  this  house.     Gentlemen 
"  axe  careless  of  the  consequences  of  what  they  say, 
"  provided  it  answers  the  purposes  of  opposition.     We 
"  were  told  we  trod  on  tender  ground ;  we  were  bid 
"  to  expect  disobedience.     What  was  this  but  telling 
the  Americans  to  resist  the  law, — to  encourage  their 
obstinacy  with   the    expectation    of  support  from 
hence  1     Let  us  only  persevere  for  a  short  time,  they 
would  say,  our  friends  will  soon  be  in  power.     XJn- 
gratefrd  people  of  America!     Bounties  have  been 
"  extended  to  them :  when  I  had  the  honour  of  serving 
"  the  Crown,  while  you  yourselves  were  loaded  with 
"  an  enormous  debt,  you  have  given  bounties  on  their 
"  lumber,  on  their  iron,  their  hemp,  and  many  other 
"  articles.     You  have  relaxed,  in  fiieir  favour,  the  act 
^^  of  navigation,  that  palladium  of  British  commerce : 
^^  and  yet  I  have  been  abused  in  all  the  public  papers 
^^  as  an  enemy  to  the  trade  of  America.     I  have  been 
"  particularly  charged  with  giving  orders  and  instruc- 
^'  tions  to  prevent  the  Spanish  trade,  and  thereby  stop- 
"  ping  the  channel  by  which  alone  North  America 
^^  used  to  be  supplied  with  cash  for  remittances  to  this 
"  country.     I  defy  any  man  to  produce  any  such  orders 
^'  or  instructions.     I  discouraged  no  trade  but  what 
"  was  illicit,  what  Was  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 
^'  I  was  above  giving  an  answer  to  anonymous  calum- 
^^  nies :  but  in  this  place  it  becomes  me  to  wipe  off 
"  the  aspersion." 
Mr.  Pitt  in  When  Mr.  Grenville  ceased  speaking,  several  mem- 

^^'  bersrose;  but  Mr.  Pitt  appearing  to  be  one  of  the 

number,  the  others  receded,  and  the  House  clamor- 
ously required  that  he  should  be  heard.  In  his  exor- 
dium, Mr.  Pitt  observed,  he  only  meant  to  have  thrown 
out  a  few  hints  on  the  right  of  taxation,  which  was  at 
least  equivocal ;  but  since  Mr.  Grenville  had  gone  into 
the  justice,  the  equity,  the  poUcy,  the  exp^ency  of 
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the  stamp  act,  he  would  follow  him  through  the  whole      chap. 
field,  aud  combat  his  arguments  on  every  point.     This  ' 

declaration  produced  an  objection  on  the  point  of       i766. 
order ;  but  that  question  being  decided  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
favour,  he,  by  desire  of  the  House,  thus  proceeded : 
"  I  have  been  charged  with  giving  birth  to  sedition  in 
America.     Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech 
in  this  House  imputed  as  a  crime.     But  the  imputa- 
tion shall  not  discourage  me.     It  is  a  liberty  I  mean 
"  to  exercise.     No  gentleman  ought  to  be  afraid  to 
"  exercise  it.     It  is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentleman 
"  who  calumniates  it  might  have  profited.     He  ought 
to  have  profited.     He  ought  to  have  desisted  from 
his  project.     The  gentleman  teUs  us  America  is  ob- 
stinate ;  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.     I  re- 
joice that  America  has  resisted.     Three  millions  of 
people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  Uberty,  as  volun- 
tarily to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  in- 
"  struments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest.     I  come  not 
'^  here  armed  at  all  points  with  law  cases  and  acts  of 
"  parliament,  with  the  statute-book  doubled  down  in 
dogs'-ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty.     If  I  had, 
I  myself  would  have  cited  the  two  cases  of  Chester 
"  and  Durham ;  I  would  have  cited  them  to  shew, 
"  that,  even  imder  arbitrary  reigns,  parUaments  were 
^'  ashamed  of  taxing  a  people  without  their  consent, 
"  and  allowed  them  representatives.     Why  did  the 
"  gentleman  confine  himself  to  Chester  and  Durham  ? 
"  He  might  have  taken  a  higher  example  in  Wales — 
"  Wales,  that  never  was  taxed  by  Parliament  until  it 
''  was  incorporated." 

Mr.  Pitt  then  deprecated  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  a  mere  point  of  law,  for  which  he  acknow- 
ledged his  inability;  but  wished  it  might  be  dis- 
cussed on  a  constitutional  principle;  that  being  a 
ground  on  which  he  stood  firm,  and  could  boldly  meet 
any  man.  He  distinguished  between  the  Americans, 
who  were  not  and  could  not  be  represented  in  parUa- 
ment, — and  the  merchants,  stockholders,  and  manufac- 
turers, who  were  represented,  or  might  be  if  they 
would.     He  recapitulated  the  names  and  characters  of 
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^?x^'  the  chief  ministers  since  the  revolution ;  none  of  whom, 
'  he  said,  ever  thought  or  dreamed  of  robbing  the  colo- 
1766.  nies  of  their  constitutional  rights.  There  were  not 
wanting  some  who  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him, 
when  minister,  to  bum  his  fingers  with  an  American 
stamp  act ;  and  perhaps,  under  the  then  circimistances, 
they  might  have  submitted ;  but  it  would  have  been 
takmg  an  unjust  and  ungenerous  advantage. 

"  I  am  no  courtier  of  America,"  he  said ;  "  I  stand 
up  for  this  kingdom.     I  maintain  that  the  parlia- 
ment has  a  right  to  bind,'  to  restrain  America.     Our 
legislative  power  over  the  colonies  is  sovereign  and 
supreme.     When  it  ceases  to  be  sovereign  and  su- 
preme, I  would  advise  every  gentleman  to  seU  his 
"  lands,  if  he  can,  and  embark  for  that  country.  When 
two  countries  are  coimected  together,  like  England 
and  her  colonies,  without  being  incorporated,  the 
one  must  necessarily  govern  ;  the  greater  must  rule 
"  the  less ;  but  so  rule  it,  as  not  to  contradict  the  fun- 
"  damental  principles  that  are  common  to  both.    There 
is  a  plain  distinction  between  taxes  levied  for  the 
purposes  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for 
"  the  regulation  of  trade,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  subject;  although,  in  the  consequences,  some 
revenue  might  incidentally  arise  from  the  latter. 
The  gentleman  asks,  when  were  the  colonies  eman- 
cipated?    I  desire  to  know  when  they  were  made 
"  slaves  ?    But  I  dwell  not  upon  words*." 

Mr.  Pitt  then  asserted  that  the  profits  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all  its 
branches,  were  two  millions  a  year.  "  This  was  the 
"  fund  which  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  last 
"  war.  This  is  the  price  America  pays  for  protection. 
"  And  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast, 
"  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  into  the  Exchequer, 
"  by  the  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation !     I  am  con- 

^  In  this  obseiration,  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have  givon  a  too  strict  or 
limited  interpretation  to  a  word.  Emancipation,  as  used  by  Mr.  Grenville,  is 
a  term  employed  in  the  laws  for  relief  of  the  poor,  to  denote  the  condition  of  a 
child  freed  by  age  or  circumstances  from  the  control  of  his  parents ;  and  it  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  pleased  to  suppose,  meant  to  describe  the  manumission  of 
a  slave. 
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"  vinced/'  he  added,  "  the  whole  commercial  system  of  chap. 
"  America  may  be  altered  to  advantage :  you  have  '^' 
"  prohibited  where  you  ought  to  have  encouraged ;  lyge. 
and  you  have  encouraged  where  you  ought  to  have 
prohibited.  Improper  restraints  have  been  laid  on 
"  the  Continent  in  favour  of  the  Islands.  Let  the  acts 
of  parUament  in  consequence  of  treaties  remain ;  but 
let  not  an  English  minister  become  a  custom-house 
"  officer  for  Spain,  or  for  any  foreign  power.  Much  is 
wrong ;  much  may  be  amended  for  the  general  good 
of  the  whole.  The  gentleman  must  not  wonder  he 
was  not  contradicted,  when,  as  minister,  he  asserted 
the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  a  modesty  in  this  House 
"  which  does  not  choose  to  contradict  a  minister. 
"  Even  your  chair,  Sir,  looks  too  often  toward  St. 
"  James's.  I  wish  gentlemen  would  think  better  of 
this  modesty.  If  they  do  not,  perhaps  the  collective 
body  may  begin  to  abate  of  its  respect  for  the  repre- 
sentative. A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors 
"  of  the  power,  of  the  strength  of  America.  It  is  a 
"  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously  meddled  with.  In 
a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this 
country  can  crush  America  to  atoms ;  but  on  this 
ground,  on  the  stamp  act,  when  so  many  here  will 
think  it  a  crying  injustice  (I  am  one  who  will  lift  up 
my  hands  against  it) ;  in  such  a  cause,  your  success 
would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would 
"  fiJl  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pil- 
"  lars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution 
"  along  with  her."  Mr.  Pitt,  deprecating  too  much 
severity  in  judging  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  said, 
"  I  acknowledge  they  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with 
"  prudence  and  temper :  they  have  been  wronged ; 
"  they  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will 
"  you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occa^ 
"  sioned  1  Rather  let  prudence  and  temper  come  first 
"  from  this  side.  I  will  undertake  for  America,  that 
"  she  will  follow  the  example.  There  are  two  lines  in 
"  a  poem  of  Prior,  on  a  man's  behaviour  to  his  wife. 
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"  SO  applicable  to  you  and  your  colonies,  that  I  cannot 
"  help  repeating  them  ; 


**  *  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind : 
*  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind — 


a 
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In  conclusion,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
stamp  act  should  be  repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and 
immediately ;  and  the  reason  assigned,  that  it  was 
foimded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  "  At  the  same  time," 
he  added,  "  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country 
over  the  colonies  be  asserted,  in  bs  strong  terms  as 
can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every 
"  point  of  legislation ;  that  we  may  bind  their  trade, 
"  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power, 
"  except  that  of  taking  their  money  without  their  con- 
"  sent."     The  address  was  carried  without  division*. 

According  to  the  promise  in  the  King*  speech, 
papers  were  immediately  presented  to  boQi  houses 
relative  to  the  disturbances  in  America,  and  fresh 
documents  were  from  time  to  time  supplied,  as  new 
intelligence  arrived.  They  were  referred  to  commit- 
tees ;  and,  while  they  were  under  consideration,  nu- 
merous petitions  were  presented,  praying  for  a  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act.  It  was  asserted  in  parliament,  and 
repeated  in  print,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  that 
these  petitions  were  encouraged  by  the  ministers'f ; 
an  assertion  apparently  founded  on  fact,  as  the  mi- 
nistry were  determined  to  effect  that  favourite  mea- 


*  This  debate  is  to  be  found  in  Debrett's  Debates,  vol.  ir.  p.  288 ;  in  the 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xri.  p.  93  ;  and  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  i. 
p.  427,  where  the  editor  states  that  the  speeches  were  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Dean, 
assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Gharlemont.  (A  spirited  account  of  the  debate,  with 
some  piquant  anecdotes,  is  published  in  Lora  Charlemont's  Correspondence,  p.  5, 
but  the  letter  is  erroneously  dated  8th  January.)  The  whole  debate  appeared  in 
1766,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  intitled  '*  Political  Debates,"  and  to  evade  the 
resentment  of  the  House,  the  place  of  impression  was  said  to  be  Paris.  Mr.  Pitt's 
speeches  do  honour  to  his  abilities  as  an  orator,  but  not  to  his  wisdom  as  a  poli- 
tician, or  his  prudence  as  a  senator  Mr.  Burke  made  his  first  parliamentary 
exertion  in  this  debate,  and  acquired  the  applause  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  no  account 
of  his  speech  is  yet  given  to  the  public.  Testimonials  of  the  effect  of  his  speech, 
and  his  first  parliamentary  exertions  in  general,  are  collected  by  Mr.  Prior. 
Life  of  Borke,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

f  See  Mr.  Nugent*s  speech,  Debrett's  Debates,  and  Parliamentary  History, 
ubi  sup. ;  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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sure,  although  the  maimer  of  carrying  it  into  execu-      ^"x^* 
tion  was  left  midecided.  ' 

The  utmost  concession,  agreeable  to  the  views  of  i766. 
those  who  were  strenuous  in  supporting  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain,  was  a  partial  repeal  or  modification 
of  the  stamp  act.  Those  who  followed  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt,  demanded  a  total  relinquish- 
ment of  the  measure,  and  that  the  assertion  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  Great  Britain  should  be  ac- 
companied with  an  humiliating  declaration.  The  mi- 
nistry pursued  a  middle  course;  they  resolved  to 
repeal  the  tax,  without  specifying  their  reasons;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  to  decbtre  the  undoubted  right  of 
parUament  to  make  laws  binding  the  British  colonies 
in  all  cases. 

To  establish  the  propriety  of  these  measures,  wit-  2i8t  Jan. 
nesses  were  examined  before  the  committee  of  the  beVore^oTe 
House  of  Commons,  and  particularly  Dr.  Franklin.  His  House. 
testimony  deserves  great  attention,  although  it  evi- 
dently appears,  on  the  perusal,  that  questions  had  been 
plamied  and  were  propounded  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  occasion  to  epigrams  or  declamations  in  the 
form  of  answers.  It  tended  to  prove  the  stamp  duty  in 
every  respect  impolitic,  and  injurious  to  the  country ; 
that  the  Amerians  would  never  submit  to  it,  however 
modified,  unless  compelled  by  arms.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  colonists  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
repeal,  even  though  an  act  should  be  passed  declaring 
the  right  of  parliament  to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure ; 
but  the  assemblies  would  never  be  induced,  either 
by  kindness  or  compulsion,  to  rescind  their  resolutions. 

On  application  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  2ist  Jan. 
the  stamp  act,  a  motion  to  substitute  the  words  eocplain 
and  amend  was  over-ruled.     The  minority  was  numer- 
ous and  respectable,  both  for  talents  and  property*. 

In  the  committees,  the  &<;ts  and  principles  involved  loth  Feb. 
in  and  connected  with  the  late  transactions  were  care-  5^^J^^"* 
fully  investigated,  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  the 
same  terms,  proposed  in  each  house. 

*  For  the  amendment  167,  against  275. 
VOL.    I.  P 
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The  Duke 
of  Grafton. 


Lord 
Shelbume. 


Lord 
Lyttelton. 


The  first  resolution,  importing  that  the  King,  with 
the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  had  fuU 
power  and  right  to  make  laws,  of  sufficient  force  to 
bind  the  people  of  America  in  all  cases,  occasioned  in 
the  House  of  Lords  a  strenuous  and  able  debate. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  was  entertained,  even 
among  those  who  concurred  in  the  same  end ;  the  sup- 
porters of  administration  not  speaking  in  exact  confor- 
mity to  each  other,  while  their  opponents  did  not  pre- 
cisely accord  in  the  extent  to  which  they  would  carry 
their  doctrines. 

In  recommending  the  resolution,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  said,  he  should  not  have  offered  it,  but  that 
the  right  had  been  questioned  by  eminent  persons  here, 
as  well  as  by  the  Americans,  whom  he  considered  to 
have  been  deluded  into  a  belief  that  England  had 
given  them  up,  and  toward  whom  he  recommended 
measures  of  lenity. 

Without  giving  any  direct  opinion  on  the  right  to 
tax.  Lord  Shelbume  disapproved  of  bringing  constitu- 
tional questions  into  debate,  except  in  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  true  question  was,  whether 
tranquillity  should  be  restored  and  commerce  opened  by 
a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  or  confusion  perpetuated  by 
enforcing  it  'i  He  cited,  as  an  instance  to  shew  the  im- 
policy of  persisting,  the  city  of  Antwerp,  which  had 
refused  one  hundred  and  nine  times  to  submit  to  a  tax, 
which  the  Emperor  had  thus  been  induced  to  abandon 
as  inexpedient. 

Lord  Lyttelton  agreed  that  the  question  ought  not 
to  have  been  agitated,  because  it  had  been  decided  by 
the  laws  of  this  country :  but  it  had  first  been  agitated 
in  America,  where  the  right  was  denied.  Arguing 
from  accredited  axioms  and  established  principles,  he 
maintained,  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  make  laws  binding  on  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Crown.  Civil  society  was  formed  by  men  associating 
on  what  might  be  called  an  original  compact,  and 
there  could  not  be  two  adverse  and  mutually  destruc- 
tive rights ;  one  in  the  government  to  make  laws,  and 
one  in  any  portion  of  the  people  to  oppose  or  disobey 
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them.     There  might  be  l^islatores  with  restricted      ^^v^' 
powers,  and  such  were  those  of  the  colonies.     The 


people  there  went  out  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and,  i766. 
unless  they  could  shew  a  new  compact  made  between 
them  and  the  parliament  (for  the  King  alone  could 
not  make  a  new  compact  with  them),  they  continued 
subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  if  subjects, 
then  liable  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  insisted 
that  they  were  bound  by  statutes,  to  which  they  were 
virtually  consenting ;  for  colonies,  as  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  were  represented,  and  did  consent  to  all  statutes. 
The  argument  that  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
stamp  act,  because  it  imposed  an  internal  tax,  would 
extend  equally  to  all  acts  of  parliament ;  they  might,  if 
they  found  themselves  cramped  by  it,  oppose  the  Navi- 
gation Act  also.  "  The  only  question,"  he  proceeded, 
"  is,  whether  the  American  colonies  are  a  part  of  the  do- 
"  minions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain?  Ifnot,thepar- 
"  liament  has  no  jurisdiction ;  if  they  are,  as  many  sta- 
"  tutes  have  declared  them  to  be,  they  must  be  proper 
^^  objects  of  our  legislature :  and  by  declaring  them 
"  exempt  from  one  statute  or  law,  you  declare  them  no 
"  longer  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  make  them  smaU 
^^  independent  communities  not  entitled  to  your  protec- 
"  tion.  If  opinions  of  this  weight  are  to  be  taken  up  and 
'^  argued  upon,  through  mistake  or  timidity,  we  shall 
'^  have  many  legislators ;  we  shall  have  Lycurguses 
"  and  Solons  in  every  coffee-house,  tavern,  and  gin- 
"  shop  in  London." 

These  observations  called  up  Lord  Camden,  who.  Lord 
while  he  regretted  that  on  his  first  time  of  speaking  in  camdcn. 
that  house  he  must  differ  from  a  lord  of  such  superior 
abiUty  and  learning,  viewed  the  proposition  as  an  ab- 
stract question,  affecting  the  common  rights  of  man- 
kind ;  an  abstract  question  to  be  judged  of  gravely 
and  deliberately,  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  any 
individual  who  might  speak  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

"  My  Lords,"  he  proceeded,  "  he  who  disputes  the 
^^  authority  of  any  supreme  legislature  treaids  upon 
"  very  tender  ground^  It  is  liierefore  necessary  for 
^^  me,  in  setting  out,  to  desire  that  no  inference  may 
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^^  be  drawn  from  any  thing  I  shall  advance.  I  deny 
"  that  the  consequences  of  my  reasoning  will  be,  that 
^'  the  colonies  can  claim  independence,  or  that  they  have 
a  right  to  oppose  acts  of  the  legislature  in  a  rebellious 
manner,  even  although  the  legislature  has  no  right 
"  to  make  such  acts.  In  my  opinion,  the  legislature 
"  had  no  right  to  make  this  law  sovereign  authority : 
^^  the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature  is  a  £ivourite 
"  doctrine ;  but  there  are  some  things  they  cannot  do. 
They  cannot  take  away  any  private  property  without 
malong  compensation.  They  have  no  right  to  con- 
"  demn  any  man  by  bill  of  attainder,  without  hearing 
him.  But  although  the  parliament  cannot  take  any 
man's  private  property,  yet  every  subject  must  make 
^^  contribution.  And  this  he  consents  to  do  by  his 
"  representatives." 

He  considered  the  resolution  proposed  as  too  general, 
giving  to  the  legislature  an  absolute  power  of  laying 
any  tax  upon  America.  In  ancient  times,  the  Song, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  could  not  tax  the  Clergy ;  the 
counties  palatine,  little  feudal  governments  exercising 
regal  authority,  were  required,  by  writ,  to  tax  them- 
selves. Wales  was  not  taxed,  until  united  with 
England  and  represented ;  Calais  and  Berwick,  when 
conquered,  sent  members  to  parliament;  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  not  being  yet  a  part  of  the 
realm  of  England,  had  never  been  taxed ;  and  Ireland 
taxed  itself,  and  could  not  be  taxed  by  the  British 
ParUament. 

But  even  supposing  the  Americans  to  have  no  ex- 
clusive right  to  tax  themselves,  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  give  it  them.  "  America  feels  that  she  can 
"  do  better  without  us,  than  we  without  her." 

Lord  Chancellor  Northington  answered  these  ar- 
guments with  much  harshness.  He  considered  the 
doctrines  advanced,  as  new,  unmaintainable,  and  un- 
constitutional ;  the  production  of  a  heated  imagination, 
accompanied  by  a  &cility  of  expression  and  readiness 
of  language.  Every  government  can  arbitrarily  impose 
laws  on  all  its  subjects;  there  must  be  a  supreme 
dominion  in  every  state,  whether  monarchical,  aristo- 
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cratical,  democratical,  or  mixed;  and  all  subjects  must      ^^^• 
be  bound  by  the  laws  made  by  the  goyemment.     But 


the  noble  lord  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  i766. 
civil  power  of  government  and  its  casuistical  power. 
Every  legislature  should  make  laws  for  the  benefit  and 
safety  of  the  whole ;  but  if  they  made  them  on  a  contrary 
principle,  a  resistance  could  only  be  made  at  the  risk 
of  life  and  fortune. 

He  did  not  know,  that  because  Pope  Boni&ce  had 
power  to  make  the  King  and  Parliament  obey  his 
orders  in  relation  to  the  Clergy  tajdng  themselves,  it 
afforded  an  argument  for  their  right  to  do  so.  He 
could  seek  for  the  constitution  no  forther  back  than  the 
revolution ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  King  WUliam,  an  act 
had  passed,  avowing  the  power  of  this  legislature  over 
the  colonies.  After  making  some  observations  on  the 
possibility  of  suspending,  and  expediency  of  repealing, 
the  stamp  act,  he  said,  "  What  have  tliese  favourite 
Americans  done?  They  have  called  a  meeting  of 
their  states,  and  they  have  entered  into  resolutions, 
by  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  forfeited  their 
**  charters.  The  colonies  are  become  too  big  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  they  first  set  out  with.  They 
have  therefore  run  into  confusion,  and  it  will  be  the  po- 
licy of  this  country  to  form  a  plan  of  laws  for  them.  If 
they  withdraw  allegiance,  you  must  withdraw  protec- 
tion ;  and  then,  the  Uttle  state  of  Genoa,  or  the  kingdom 
"  or  rather  republic  of  Sweden,  may  soon  overrun  them." 

In  language  more  moderate  and  polished,  Lord  Lord 
Mansfield  opposed  the  arguments  of  Lord  Camden.  Mansfield. 
He  considered  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  proposi- 
tion asserted  in  the  first  resolution  was  true  or  not,  and 
that  the  observations  of  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature 
or  of  other  nations  were  altogether  inapplicable.  Nor 
was  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  act,  or  the  rules 
which  ought  to  govern  the  legislature  in  making  laws, 
the  point  under  consideration :  the  law  was  made,  and 
it  was  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  they  had  a  right 
to  make  it. 

He  denied  the  proposition  that  parliament  could 
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^^1^^'  take  no  man's  property  without  his  consent;  it  fire- 
«_!_!_  quently  took  private  property  without  making  what 
17G6.  the  owner  considered  a  compensation.  He  had  been 
anxious,  during  the  debate  on  this  great  question,  to 
preserve  unanimity,  and  verily  beheved  that,  if  parlia- 
ment had  concurred  in  sentiments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole,  this  great  evil,  as  it  then  was,  would  have 
turned  out  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and  *  that 
the  Americans,  if  they  had  been  allowed  time  to  cool, 
would  have  obeyed  the  law.  He  did  not  look  upon 
Otis's  pamphlet  as  other  lords  might;  as  totally  un- 
worthy of  regard.  It  might  be  called  silly  and  mad  ; 
but  mad  people,  or  those  who  entertained  silly  and 
mad  ideas,  had  led  nations  to  rebellion  and  overturned 
empires*. 

His  Lordship  argued  two  propositions — Ist.  That 
the  British  legislature,  as  to  the  power  of  making  laws, 
represents  the  whole  British  empire,  and  has  authority 
to  bind  every  part  and  every  subject,  without  distinc- 
tion, whether  they  had  a  right  to  vote  or  not,  or  whether 
the  places  affected  were  within  the  realm  or  without ; 
and  2nd.  That  the  colonists,  by  the  condition  on  which 
they  migrated,  settled,  and  still  exist,  were  more  em- 
phatically subjects  of  Great  Britain  than  those  within 
the  realm ;  and  that  the  British  parliament  had,  in 
every  instance,  exercised  the  right  of  legislation  over 
them,  without  dispute  or  question,  until  the  first  day 
of  the  present  session. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  he  stated,  that, 
as  in  every  government,  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  must  be  lodged  somewhere,  so,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  legislative  was  in  Parliament,  the  executive  in  the 
Crown.  The  parliament  first  depended  on  tenures ;  re- 
presentation arose  by  fiivour  from  the  crown ;  and  the 

*  This  pamphlet,  intitled  "  The  Ri^ts  of  the  British  Colonies  asserted  and 
"  proved,"  was  the  production  of  James  Otis,  Esq.  who,  in  May  1764,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representatiyes  of  the  town  of  Boston,  at  the  general  assembly. 
With  an  affected  display  of  reading,  ancient  and  modem,  historical,  philosophical, 
legal  and  political,  it  puts  forth  wild  and  extreme  doctrines  concerning  society 
and  government,  Uie  right  of  individuals,  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  duty  of  obedience.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  ifs  day,  considered  as 
a  text-book  of  some  authority. 
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notion  that  every  subject  must  be  represented  by  de-      chap. 
puty,  if  he  does  not  vote  in  parliament  himself,  was  ' 

merely  ideal.  1766. 

Ttte  Bank,  the  East  India  and  South  Sea  Compa- 
nies, have  no  representation;  the  clergy,  in  former 
times^  demanded  a  right  to  tax  themselves ;  they  were 
supported  by  the  Pope,  and  the  King  and  parUament 
were  so  weak  as  to  admit  the  claim ;  but  such  an  ad- 
mission was  no  proof  of  the  right.  Nor  ought  any 
distinction  to  be  made  betweeen  the  authority  of 
parliament  over  parts  within  or  without  the  realm.  It 
was  an  established  rule  of  construction,  that  parts 
without  the  realm  were  not  bound,  unless  named; 
a  rule  which  established  the  right  of  parliament; 
for,  unless  they  had  a  right,  the  distinction  would 
not  have  been  made. 

Adverting  to  the  places  which  had  been  mentioned 
as  exempt  from  taxation  because  not  part  of  the  realm, 
Lord  Mansfield  observed,  that  before  members  for  that 
principality  were  returned,  so  early  as  the  12th  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  Wales  was  described  in  the  statute  as 
a  part  of  the  crown  of  England.  He  made  similar 
statements  with  respect  to  Guienne,  Calais,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man.  The  origin  of  representation  in  the  counties 
palatine,  in  Calais  and  in  Berwick,  was,  that  they  were 
liable  and  bound  by  all  the  laws  made  in  parliament ; 
and  therefore,  as  an  act  of  justice,  it  was  due  to  them* 
In  several  statutes  before  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  Wales  first  returned  members  to  parlia^ 
ment,  tiiat  country  was,  by  name,  excepted  out  of  the 
statutes  fi>r  imposing  taxes ;  and  the  reason  assigned  in 
those  statutes  was,  that  the  people  paid  to  the  King 
niiges^  which  was  a  tax.  In  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  that  monarch,  the  mises  were  abolished,  and 
the  people  were  taxed  like  all  other  subjects  of  this 
^^  redm.  But  as  a  distinction  has  been  taken,"  his 
lordship  added,  "  between  the  power  of  levying 
^'  taxes,  and  making  laws,  I  must  declare,  that,  after 
^'  the  most  diligent  researches  on  that  head,  I  cannot 
"  find  any." 

In  supporting  his  second  proposition,  his  lordsliip 
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CHAP,      describes  three  sorts  of  colonies  in  America^King's, 

proprietary,  and  charter  provinces,  and  detailed   the 

1766.  particular  condition  of  each.  The  charter  provinces 
were  all  on  the  same  footing  with  our  great  corpc 
rations  in  London ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  charter  of  Massachusett's  Bay  was  vacated 
in  chancery,  for  an  abuse  of  it.  Now,  was  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  a  legislature  could  exist,  wit^  the  sole 
power  of  laying  taxes,  when  it  could  be  destroyed  here 
by  a  process  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  King's 
Bench  'i  It  appeared,  in  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that,  upon  a  bill  for  a  fishery  being  intro- 
duced, in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  a  doubt  had 
been  expressed,  whether  parliament  had  anything  to 
do  with  America;  Coke  said  that  the  province  was 
held  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  and  granted  by 
charter  under  the  great  seal ;  the  answer  was  consi- 
dered sufficient,  and  the  bill  passed.  During  the  Com- 
monwealth, an  act  was  made,  avowing  the  subjection 
of  the  colonies  to  England ;  the  act  of  settlement  was 
of  England  and  all  ^e  dominions  thereto  belonging  ; 
if  the  Americans  were  not  subject  to  English  statutes, 
the  act  of  settlement  would  not  bind  tiiem.  There 
were  also  many  statutes  laying  taxes  on  America  ; 
there  was  no  difference,  in  feet,  between  taxes  internal 
and  external ;  but  if  there  was,  could  acts  giving  duties, 
customs,  and  erecting  a  post-office,  be  considered  other- 
wise  than  laying  an  internal  tax  1 

His  lordship  noticed,  as  a  fact,  that  in  1724  the 
assembly  of  Jamaica  having  refused  to  raise  taxes  for 
their  necessary  support,  and  a  reference  being  made  to 
Sir  Clement  Worge  and  Lord  Hardwicke  to  know 
whether  the  King  could  not  lay  a  tax,  they  answered, 
that  if  Jamaica  was  to  be  considered  as  a  conquered 
country,  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  not  otherwise :  but 
this  notion.  Lord  Mansfield  observed,  was  of  very 
modem  date. 

In  conclusion,  he  laid  down  a  proposition  in  these 
terms:  "When  the  supreme  power  abdicates,  then 
"  government  is  dissolved.  Take  care,  my  Lords,  that 
"  you  do  not  abdicate  your  authority.     In  such  an 
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"  event,  you  would  leave  the  worthy  and  innocent,  as      *^?x  ^' 
^'  weU  as  the  worthless  and  guilty,  to  the  same  confii- 


Camden. 


"  sion  and  ruin."  1766. 

The  resolutions  were  carried,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  division  took  place.     In  the  House  of  ^*^-  ^• 
Commons,  they  occasioned  a  debate,  which  ended  in 
a  general  agreement,  and  the  resolutions  were  voted*. 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Fuller,  who  Feb.  %. 
had  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  during  the  ^<^«»to»y 
investigation  of  the  papers,  brought  in  a  bill  for  better      ' 
securing  the  dependency  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
on  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Conway  introduced  one  for  re- 
pealing  the  stamp  act;  both  which  seem  to  have  oc-  "***"*J|™R 
casioned  vehement  debates ;   but  few  traces  of  them  biiiT^^ 
are  preserved.  "^• 

When  the  declaratory  bill  was  in  the  upper  House,  „    ,  , , 
Lord  Camden  made  so  Je  observations  on^^Sguments  ^^ 
which  had  been  used  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  speech  of 
Northington.     He  complained  of  being  represented  Lord 
as  the  broacher  of  new-&ngled  doctrines,  contrary  to 

•  Chatham  ConespondeDee,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375, 382.  At  the  timd  when  I  was 
fint  preparing  these  Tolumes  for  publication,  there  was  no  record  or  trace  of  this 
debate ;  it  has  since  appeared  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xri,  p.  163. 
In  the  obseuri^  occasioned  by  the  want  of  regular  information,  it  is  difficult,  by 
the  mere  aid  of  epistolary  correspondence,  to  trace  exactly  the  course  and  order 
of  events.  Facts  are  most  probably  communicated  ezactW  in  the  words  of  the 
writers ;  bat  mistakes  of  tianscribOTS,  an  imperfect  state  of  the  documents  them- 
selyes,  or  carelessness  in  the  writers  with  respect  to  date  and  minor  circum- 
stances, nwv  have  produced  errors  for  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a 
remedy.  Tnus,  in  a  letter  firom  Bfr.  Pitt  to  Lady  Chatham,  which  appears  in 
the  correspondence  (vol.  ii.  p.  363)  under  the  date  of  the  1 5th  of  January,  1766, 
he  Gomplams  of  fiitigue,  not  getting  to  bed  till  past  four,  and  says  that  three 
memben  debated  strenuously  the  rights  of  America :  the  resolution  jpassed  for 
Enf^d's  ri^t  to  do  what  tne  treasury  pleases  with  three  millions  of  free  men ; 
sad  that  LordCamden  in  the  Lords  was  dirine.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  the 
date  came  to  be  affixed  to  this  letter,  or  how  the  parts  of  it  can  be  combined. 
The  able  and  industrious  editors  of  the  work  suppose  its  matter  applicable  to 
the  debate  on  the  address,  and  give  Blr.  Pitt's  e^e&ch.  at  length  in  a  note.  Yet, 
upon  that  day,  no  resolution  was  passed  respectmg  the  right  to  tax  America,  nor 
did  Lord  Camden  on  that  day  display  any  signs  of  his  diyinity ;  for,  in  commenc- 
ing his  speech  abore  cited,  on  the  loth  of  February,  he  mentions  that  as  the  first 
time  of  his  speaking  in  the  house ;  nor  did  he  diyiae  among  five,  for  the  address 
was  voted  without  a  diyimon.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  wrote 
this  letter;  but  certainly  not  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  dated ;  and,  for  want  of 
other  information,  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  confusion,  which  extends  to 
some  other  particulars,  and  makes  the  historical  narratiye  1^  connected  and 
clear  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  same  observation  applies  to  a  letter  of  Gerard 
Hamilton,  firom  which  is  derived  the  statement  of  Lord  Mansfield's  remarks  on 
Lord  Camden's  tardiness. 
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CHAP.  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  subversive  of  the  rights 
'  of  parliament ;  he  had  since  strictly  reviewed  his  ar- 
1766.  guments  and  reconsidered  his  authorities,  determined^, 
if  he  found  himself  mistaken,  publicly  to  own  his 
mistake ;  but  his  researches  had  more  and  more  con- 
vinced him  that  the  British  Parliament  had  no  right 
to  tax  the  Americans.  He  considered  a  discussion  on 
the  bill  as  a  mere  loss  of  time ;  its  very  existence  was 
illegal;  absolutely  illegal ;  contrary  to  tiie  fundamental 
laws  of  the  constitution.  His  doctrine,  that  taxation 
and  representation  are  inseparably  united,  was  not 
new ;  it  was  as  old  as  the  constitution ;  grew  up  with 
it,  and  was  its  support.  ^^  Taxation  and  representa- 
"  tion,"  he  proceeded,  "  are  inseparably  united ;  God 
^'  has  joined  them ;  no  British  parliament  can  separate 
"  them ;  to  endeavour  to  do  it  is  to  stab  our  very  vitals. 
"  This  position  I  repeat,  and  will  maintain  it  to  my 
^^  last  hour ;  this  position  is  founded  on  the  law  of 
"  nature ;  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature ;  for 
whatever  is  a  man's  own,  is  absolutely  his  own  ;  no 
man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  con* 
sent,  expressed  by  himself  or  his  representative. 
"  Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts  an  injury  ; 
"  whoever  does  it,  commits  a  robbery ;  he  throws 
"  down  and  destroys  the  distinction  between  liberty 
"  and  slavery." 

His  lordship  expressed  a  wish,  that,  according  to 
a  maxim  of  Machiavel,  the  constitution  were  examined, 
that  men's  minds  were  sufficiently  cool  to  enter  on 
the  task,  and  that  the  representative  authority  of  the 
kingdom  were  more  equally  settled.  Some  historians 
(he  named  Carte,  and  obviously  alluded  to  Hume)  had 
aone  great  mischief  by  endeavouring  to  fix  the  era 
when  the  House  of  Commons  began.  It  was  a  most 
pernicious  and  idle  attempt.  "  To  fix  it  in  Edward's 
"  or  in  Henry's  reign,"  he  said,  "  is  owing  to  the  idle 
"  dreams  of  some  whimsical,  ill-judging  antiquaries. 
"  When  did  the  House  of  Commons  first  begin  1  It 
"  began  with  the  constitution ;  it  grew  up  with  the 
"  constitution ;  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  grow- 
"  ing  in  the  most  obscure  comer  of   the  kingdom 
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"  which  is  not^  which  was  not,  represented  ever  since      ^?x^* 
"  the  constitution  began  ;  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass 


"  which,  when  taxed,  was  not  taxed  by  the  consent  of  i7C6. 
"  the  proprietor.  I  challenge  any  one  to  point  out 
"  the  time  when  any  tax  was  laid  on  any  person  by 
"  parliament  who  was  not  represented  in  it." 

Having  then  adverted  to  the  cases  of  Chester,  of 
the  Clergy,  of  Wales,  and  of  Ireland,  and  drawn  some 
strong  observations  from  the  writings  of  Locke,  he 
declared  he  never  could  give  his  assent  to  a  bill  for 
taxing  the  American  coldnies  while  they  remained  un- 
represented ;  for  the  distinction  of  virtual  representap 
tion  was  too  absurd  to  deserve  an  answer,  and  he 
should  pass  it  over  with  contempt.  The  forefethers  of 
the  Americans  did  not  leave  their  native  country,  and 
subject  themselves  to  every  danger  and  distress,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  they  did  not  give  up 
their  rights ;  they  looked  for  protection,  not  for  chains, 
from  their  mother-coimtry ;  by  her  they  expected  to 
be  defended  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  and 
not  to  be  deprived  of  it :  should  the  present  power 
continue,  nothing  would  remain  which  they  could  call 
their  own ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Locke,  "  What 
"  property  have  they  in  that  which  another  may,  by 
"  right,  take  to  himself  when  he  pleases  ?" 

In  answering  this  speech.  Lord  Mansfield  treated  ^ord  Mans- 
it  as  a  reply  on  that  which  he  had,  without  premeditap  field. 
tion,  uttered  a  month  ago ;  and  he  considered  it  no 
small  honour  to  him,  that  what  he  had  said  could  not 
be  answered  without  so  much  preparation.  He  com- 
pared the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  to  "  words  con- 
"  gealed  in  northern  air,"  uttered  in  Nova  Zembla,  but 
not  audible  until  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  a  thaw 
had  set  them  free.  His  lordship's  speech  is  not  re- 
corded ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  embraced  a  review  and 
refritation,  sentence  by  sentence,  of  every  part  of  that 
to  which  it  was  opposed.  The  debate  was  extremely 
animated ;  it  rested  chiefly  on  these  two  learned  lords, 
each  of  whom  spoke  three  times ;  on  one  of  which  oc- 
casions. Lord  Camden  declared,  that,  although  his 
opinion  might  be  that  of  only  a  few,  he  was  contented ; 
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CHAP,      for  his  were  the  sentiments  of  Locke,  of  Sidney,  and 
^^'        of  another  great  man,  who,  when  no  longer  among  us, 
1766.        would  be  reckoned  among  the  foremost  of  those  pa- 
triotic heroes. 
Lord  Eg.  Lord  Egmont,  who  is  said  to  have  spoken  long, 

^^^^'  learnedly,  and  ably,  made  a  new,  ingenious,  and  con- 

ciliatmg  observation :  "  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  he 
said,  "  that  there  exists  in  every  government,  however 
extended,  a  power  supreme,  absolute,  and  unlimited ; 
but  this  power  may,  upon  some  former  occasion,  have 
been  delegated  to  other  subordinate  powers,  a  part  of 
itself ;  in  which  case,  time  will  give  to  these  subordi- 
nate powers  a  right  of  prescription ;  nor  can  the  su- 
perior recall  its  gift,  excepting  only  on  the  utmost 
emergency*.  The  bill  was  committed,  and  finally 
passed ;  nor  does  any  protest  against  it  appear  on  the 
journals. 
On  Ae  re-  jj^  ^  sort  of  tumultuous  triumph,  more  than  two 

ImrMar.  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  carried 
the  repealing  bill  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  but  in  their 
house  it  met  with  a  stUl  more  determined  opposition 
than  it  had  before  encountered.  On  the  second  read- 
ing, an  interesting  debate  took  place,  and  the  ma- 
jority, on  the  division,  was  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  ministryf .  A  masterly  protest  was  entered  on  the 
journals  by  thirty-three  peers.  On  the  third  reading 
there  was  a  similar  debate ;  and  a  new  protest,  of  equal 
17th.  force,  was  signed  by  twenty-eight. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  injudicious  and 
most  unfortunate  measure.  When  ministers  disco- 
vered that  they  could  not  derive  revenue  from  the 
stamp  act ;  that  the  people  resisted  it,  not  on  account 
of  its  pressure  alone,  but  upon  principle ;  when  they 
found  it  unadvisable  to  obtain  submission  by  force, 
and  therefore  that  they   must  abandon  the  tax;  a 

*  There  is  no  report  of  thiB  debate.  Lord  Camden's  speech  is  in  the  Par- 
liamentary History,  vol.  zy.  p.  177,  derived,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  Political 
Register,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  The  residue  of  the  narratlTe  is  taken  from  a  Letter  of 
Lord  Charlemont  to  Mr.  Flood  (13th  March,  1766),  Correspondence,  p.  13.  The 
statement  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech  is  very  short,  and  the  noble  'writer  acknow. 
ledges  and  displays  a  great  partiality  for  Lord  Camden ;  but  the  letter  is  hig^y 
instructive  and  interesting. 

t  Contents  105,  non-contents  71. 
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moderate  attention  to  the  dictates  of  propriety,  a  de-      ^^^' 
cent  regard  to  the  dignity  of  government,  would  have  * 

induced  them  to  dissolve  the  parhament.  The  same  1766. 
House  of  Commons  passing  an  act,  and  then,  upon 
compulsion,  repealing  it,  became  exposed  to  ridicule. 
It  happened)  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  that  those 
members  who  had  supported  the  late  ministry  from  prin* 
ciple,  joined  in  strenuous  opposition ;  some  who  voted 
for  the  repeal,  attributed  tixeir  conviction  solely  to 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  it  was  even  asserted  that 
by  him  ministers  were  bullied  into  the  measure*.  The 
imprudence  was  consununated  by  joining  the  declara. 
tory  to  the  repealing  act.  If  the  right  was  clear,  it 
would  not  be  impaired  by  the  intended  concession; 
and,  if  doubtful,  a  most  inauspicious  moment  was 
selected  for  asserting  it  as  an  undeniable  proposition. 
Imperfectly  as  the  debates  are  transmitted  to  us,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  how  much  injury  to  the 
country  must  have  resulted  from  the  impassioned 
speeches  of  popular  orators :  they  were  calculated  (cer- 
tainly not  intended)  as  well  to  &n  the  flame  of  fac- 
tion here,  as  to  impart  a  contemptuous  ophiion  of  the 
country  to  the  colonists ;  when,  besides  advancing,  in 
the  broadest  terms,  the  doctrines,  that  the  legislature 
had  no  right  to  impose  the  tax,  they  termed  them  rob- 
bers for  having  done  so,  and  pointed  out  resistance  as 
a  duty. 

Acts  were  also  passed  for  indemnifying  those  who  Actof  indem- 
had  transacted  business,  and  giving  validity  to  writings  ^^- 
executed,  vdthout  stamps ;  for  repealing  several  duties ; 
for  securing  the  trade  of  America ;  and  for  opening  free 
ports  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica. 

Petitions  presented  from  the  counties  affected  by  26th  Feb. 
the  excise  on  cyder,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  cydoractre- 
ways  and  means,  on  whose  report  a  bill  for  repealing  a 
portion  of  that  tax,  and  making  less  obnoxious  pro-  Marehrthto 
visions  for  collecting  it,  was  introduced,  and  passed  ^^  ^^**'- 
without  much  discussion  in  either  house'f . 

*  Burke'8  Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  553. 

t  This  repeal  was  moyed  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  who  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  appears  rattier  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  gain  popularity,  than  a  measure  of 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  ministry,   and  occasioned 


1766.        several  debates  and  motions.     It  was  at  length  re* 
22nd  April,     solved,  after  various  amendments,  that  "  a  general 

General  war-    ,,'.-..  ,  i.       j-  ^ 

rants  de-       '^  Warrant  for  seizmg  and  apprehending  any  person  or 
^mjd  uiegai.  <c  persons,  being  illegal,  except  in  cases  provided  for  by 
"  the  act  of  parliament,  is,  if  executed  on  a  member  of 
"  the  House  of  Commons,  a  breach  of  privilege."     A 
29tii.  bill  to  restrain  the  issuing  of  warrants  for  seizing 

papers,  except  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  under  certain  regulations,  went 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
another  bill,  for  preventing  the  seizure  of  persons  by 
general  warrants,  but  failed  of  success.  The  result  of 
these  procedings  was  merely  this :  the  House  of  Com- 
mons agreed  with  the  judges  on  the  illegality  of  ap- 
prehending any  person  by  a  general  warrant,  in  cases 
of  mere  constructive  delinquency,  and  therefore  de- 
clared that  a  member  of  parliament,  so  illegally  appre- 
hended, had  a  right  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege. 
^^^f^j^ "-  An  act  for  restraining  the  importation  of  foreign 

hnportation^   silks    occasioucd  a   joyful  procession  of  Spitalfields 
uth^a        weavers ;  and,  as  a  scarcity  of  com  was  apprehended, 
measures  were  taken  to  insure  a  copious  provision,  to 
prevent  exportation,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
monopoly,  forestalling,  and  regrating*. 
Other  acts  of         Beside  these  parliamentary  transactions,  the  mi- 
the  ministry,  jjigt^y  coucludcd  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  ; 
obtained  from  France  a  liquidation    of  those  bills 

sound  judgment.  Lord  North,  at  a  subsequent  period  (18th  May,  1774),  speak- 
ing  of  the  opposition  to  this  tax,  and  the  motives  for  its  repeal,  used  the  following 
expressions :  '*  Let  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  reflect  on  a  tax 
'*  which  was  laid,  upon  the  maturest  consideration,  on  a  consumption  not  taxed 
"  before,  called  for  by  erery  rule  of  equality,  and  so  light,  thou^  at  the  same 
**  time  productiye,  that  scarcely  any  body  could  feel  it  Erery  gentleman  will 
"  see  I  mean  the  cyder  tax ;  thiat  tax,  against  which  Uiere  never  were  two  sylla. 
"  bics  of  common  sense  urged,  was  repealed  upon  the  cry  of  liberty  being  in 
"  danger ;  the  exciseman  Mdll  inrade  our  houses,  castles  if  you  please,  yet  a 
"  smsll  composition  would  have  kept  out  the  exciseman,  so  that,  to  a  gentleman 
"  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  payment  wou'd  have  amounted  only  to  forty 
"  shillings  a  year.  Unhappily,  howeyer,  for  this  country,  the  cyder  counties  gave 
"  UB  finuiders,  and  the  tax  was  repealed." 
*  Debates.    Journals. 
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which,  since  the  cession  of  Canada,  were  left  in  an  un- 
settled state ;  revised,  attempted  to  put  in  a  train  of      ^^x^* 
satis&ctory  adjustment,  the  long-deferred  Manilla  ran- 


som ;  and  made  vigorous  remonstrances  to  the  court  of       i766. 
France  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  harbour,  which 
produced  some  effect*. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  King  announced,  June  8th: 
by  a  message,  that  probably,  during  the  recess,  a  mar-  ^^n  uw 
riage  might  be  solemnized  between  the  King  of  Den-  Prmceas 
mark  and  the  Princess  Caroline  Matilda.     He  had  no  tii^.  ^   ^* 
doubt  that  an  alliance  with  so  respectable  a  protestant 
Prince  would  be  satisfactory  to  his  subjects,  and  pro- 
mised himself  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the 
House,  in  giving  to  his  sister  a  portion  suitable  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 

His  Majesty  also  mentioned,  that  it  had  been  his  The  Dukes  of 
intention  to  recommend  a  suitable  provision  for  his  ofoucSter. 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester ;  but  in 
consideration  of  the  advanced  period  of  the  year,  he 
would  defer  it  till  another  session. 

An  address  was  moved,  expressing  the  readiness  of  Address, 
the  Commons  to  comply  with  the  wishes  contained  in 
the  message ;  but  it  was  not  carried  until  two  motions 
for  amendment  had  been  negativedf. 

In  proroguing  parliament,  the  King  made  a  short  eth. 
speech,  expressing  little  beyond  an  assurance  of  the  Prorogation, 
pacific  state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  thanks  for  the 
labours  of  the  session^. 

Although  many  of  their  acts  were  important,  and  Feebleness  of 
apparently  calculated  to  gratify  the  public,  the  admi-  '°*°"*^- 

*  Burke's  Works,  yoL  i.  pp.  254,  285. 

t  118  to  35,  and  109  to  31. 

X  When  the  budget  was  introduced,  Mr.  Nicholson  Calvert,  with  some  hu- 
mour, stated  the  duties  and  performances  of  goyemment,  in  the  form  of  a  mer- 
cantile account.  It  will  stand  thus,  he  said : — Ministry  debtor— To  repeal  of 
cyder  tax.  Priyilege  of  Parliament  to  assert  Canada  BiUs,  payment  thereof 
to  procure.  Manilla  ransom,  ditto.  Family  Compact,  treaties  to  meet.  Late 
ministry  to  impeach.  Mr.  Pitt  never  to  forsake.  These  are  the  engagements 
which  the  administration  absolutely  bound  themselves  to  the  performance  of.  By 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  cyder  tax,  or  at  least  the  objectionable  part  of  it, 
is  repealed ;  the  popularity  of  which  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  most  bhiok  and 
impotent  attempt  to  undermine  the  militia.  The  privilege  of  parliament  not  yet 
uaerted.  Canada  Bills  not  yet  paid.  Manilla  ransom,  ditto.  Family  Compact 
to  meet,  no  steps  yet  taken.  Late  ministry  very  merry,  no  fear  of  being  im- 
peached. Mr.  Pitt  not  yet  minister,  but  kept  where  he  is  by  his  very  sincere 
friends,  for  the  good  of  his  health. 
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nistration  was  not  popular.  They  were  considered  by 
some  as  officious  intruders,  who  weakened  the  true 
Whig  interest,  by  keeping  Mr.  Pitt  out  of  place* ;  by 
others,  as  mere  engines,  employed  to  annul  some  late 
unpopular  measures,  but  who  dared  not  pursue  an 
independent  system  of  conduct,  and  who,  in  affecting 
to  counteract  Lord  Bute's  plans,  did  not  venture  to 
remove  his  agents  from  their  postsf . 

It  was  obvious,  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
that  the  ministers  would  not  long  retain  their  station. 
Even  before  that  period,  they  appeared  to  have  adopted 
a  system,  and  mode  of  conduct,  which  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  Sovereign.  One  cause  of  offence  was  the 
delay  in  applying  to  parliamefnt  for  a  provision  for  the 
^I^^g's  yoimger  brothers.  The  ministers  had  given 
strong  hopes  of  obtaining  it ;  but  afterwards,  through 
inattention  or  embarrassment,  omitted  carrying  their 
promises  into  effect  till  the  committee  of  supply  was 
closedj ;  and  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  place 
before  the  house  the  King's  message. 

Although  the  Bockmgham  administration  was 
composed  of  men  who,  in  themselves  and  in  their  con- 
nexions in  both  houses  of  parUament,  united  a  lai^e 
portion  of  ability  and  character,  yet  their  stability  was 
always  doubtful.  They  did  not  possess  the  esteem  of 
the  Court,  were  opposed  by  a  strong  party  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  respect  due  to  them  as  individuals  was 
diminished  by  Mr.  Pitt's  declaration,  that  they  did  not 
possess  his  confidence,  and  the  notion,  which  was  dili- 
gently inculcated,  that,  by  separately  accepting  official 
situations,  they  enfeebled  the  true  Whig  interest 
Sensible  of  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  resigned  the  seals  of  secretary  of 
state,  which,  being  refrised  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  were 
delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond:  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, however,  accepted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
thus  lent  his  aid  to  the  administration,  although  he 
declined  a  situation  attended  with  emolument.     The 


•  See  Debreti'8  Debates,  toI.  it.  p.  358. 

t  ObeervationB  on  the  late  and  present  Administration,  1765. 

X  From  private  information. 
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Duke  of  Grafton  justified  his  resignation  by  declaring      chap. 
that  the  ministry  wanted  strength  to  guide  the  helm        ^^' 


with  success :  he  did  not  object,  he  said,  to  their  per-  1756. 
sons  or  proceedings,  but  was  convinced  Mr.  Pitt  alone 
could  give  strength  and  solidity  to  government.  Un- 
der him  he  would  be  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity, 
not  exclusively  as  a  general  officer,  but  even  as  a  pio- 
neer, and  woidd  take  up  a  spade  or  a  mattock.  Ac- 
tuated by  the  same  sentiments,  several  other  persons, 
of  great  talent  and  popularity,  refused  offices  taidered 
by  the  ministry ;  and  surely,  considering  these  circum- 
stances, it  iU  became  the  Rockingham  administration 
to  attribute  their  loss  of  power  to  a  cabal,  a  double  ca* 
binet,  or  a  closet  junto ;  especially  after  General  Con- 
way's declaration  that  he  neither  knew,  saw,  nor  felt 
a  secret  influence*. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  dismission  of  the  mi- 
nistry is  attributed  to  an  intrigue  of  the  Lord  Chan-  ^e^^'^V^ 
cellor  Northington,  who  had  long  contemplated  their  chancellor. 
feeble  state,  and  meditated  their  overthrow. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  of  parUament,  the  af- 
feirs  of  Canada  occupied  the  attention  of  the  council. 
The  proclamation  issued  in  1764,  by  which  all  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  were  introduced  into  the  new 
acquisitions,  occasioned  great  confusion  and  discontent,  june. 
The  colonists  complained,  that  their  laws  of  property  ^^  ^^ 
were  overturned,  and  new  ones  established,  to  the 
principles  of  which  they  were  strangers,  and  even  im- 
acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  the  decisions 
of  the  judges  were  to  be  pronoimced.  Lieutenant- 
General  Murray,  governor  of  the  province,  had  framed 
several  ardannances  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation ; 
but  the  board  of  trade,  in  their  report,  considered  them 
injudicious ;  and  some  new  regulations  were  evidently 
necessary.  The  papers  relative  to  these  disputes  had, 
according  to  custom,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  been 
transmitted  from  the  council  office  to  Messrs.  Yorke 
and  De  Grey,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  who, 
from  that  and  other  information  which  they  collected, 

*  See  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents.    Burke's  Works, 
4to.vul.  i.  panim,  and  particularly  p.  410. 
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^"^p.  prepared  a  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet. 
This  report  contained  a  plan  for  the  civfl  government 
1766.  of  Quebec ;  the  principal  feature  of  which  was,  to 
leave  to  the  natives  their  ancient  rights  of  property, 
or  civU  laws,  and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  their  crimi- 
nal  code  by  the  more  equitable  and  liberal  system  of 
EngUsh  JTMsprudence.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
cabinet  to  consider  this  subject,  wliich  took  place  at 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  house,  he  declared  an  entire 
disapprobation  of  the  report,  objected  to  some  par- 
ticular regulations,  and  gave  his  opinion,  that  no  pro- 
position should  be  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  until  they 
had  procured  a  complete  code  of  the  laws  of  Canada ; 
a  suggestion  which  would  occasion  a  delay  of  a  whole 
year :  he  also  complained  of  some  slight  instances  of 
inattention  which  he  had  experienced.  The  meeting 
was  dissolved  without  forming  any  definitive  resolu- 
tion ;  and  before  a  new  one  could  be  convened,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  declared  his  determination  to  attend 
no  more.  The  rest  of  the  cabmet,  considering  the 
business  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  immediate 
attention,  held  two  more  meetings,  at  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  house  at  Whitehall.  The  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  had  principally  framed  the  report,  and  the 
solicitor-general  assisted;  Mr.  Yorke  gave  ample  in- 
formation  on  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided, 
and  obviated  every  objection  to  the  final  adoption  of 
his  plan,  by  proposing  that  it  should  be  sent  to  Quebec 
for  the  inspection  and  consideration  of  Grovemor  Carle- 
ton  and  the  colonial  crown-lawyers,  with  instructions 
to  return  it  corrected  according  to  their  judgment, 
with  a  complete  code  of  the  laws  and  ordonnances  of 
Canada.  At  the  last  of  these  cabinet  councils,  every 
4th  July.  difficulty  appeared  to  be  obviated ;  Lord  Egmont,  who 
had  recommended  the  measure  of  consulting  the  attor- 
ney and  solicitor  general,  went  out  of  town,  declaring 
his  willingness  to  confide  his  judgment  to  their  de- 
cision; and  the  attorney-general  himself,  conceiving 
his  presence  no  longer  requisite,  retired  into  the 
country. 

At  this  period,  the  stability  of  the  ministry  was 
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extremely  doubtAil ;  but,  as  the  private  intentions  of      ^?x  **' 
the  Chancellor  were  not  known,  their  immediate  dis-  ' 


mission  was  not  expected :  but,  on  the  day  succeeding        i7cg. 
the  last  cabinet  coimcil,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  an 
audience,  informed  the  King  that  the  ministry  could  Lord 
not  retain  their  situations,  declined  attending  any  more  Nortiiington 
cabinet  meetings,  and  refiised,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  hold  the  great  seal*. 

Before  the  active  portion  of  the  session  commenced,  December. 
ministers  felt  their  situation  to  be  untenable,  without  2!5«'!!®iu. 

/•I  -iTi-rfci'i  1  t     c^»      mwle  to  Mr. 

powerful  support ;  and  Lord  Kockmgham,  through  Su:  Pitt. 
Jeffery  Amherst  and  Mr.  Dunning,  made  overtures  to 
Lord  Shelbume  and  Colonel  Barre,  oflfering  the  peer  an 
unconditional  appointment,  and  the  colonel  military 
rank,  and  the  vice-treasurership ;  but  both  answered, 
that,  from  the  state  of  the  Court,  and  of  affairs  in  all 
departments,  no  durable  and  respectable  system  could 
be  formed,  xmless  Mr.  Pitt  could  be  prevailed  on  to  direct 
and  lead  it.  He  alone,  they  thought,  and  considered  the 
opinion  general,  could,  if  it  were  possible,  put  an  end  to 
the  anarchy  which  prevailed  among  the  great  leaders  of 
party.  Lord  Rockingham  expressed  himself  certain  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  good  wishes,  and  declared  that  ministers 
were  most  ready  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleased ;  but 
expressed  great  apprehension  and  embarrassment  as  to 
the  manner  of  making  an  appUcation.  In  answer  to 
this,  which  he  could  not  consider  otherwise  than  as  an 
authenticated  communication,  Mr.  Pitt,  while  he  ex- 
pressed no  surprise  that  ministers,  imder  the  extreme 
double  pressure  of  affairs  all  in  confusion,  and  doubtfiil 
internal  situation,  should  recur  to  the  distinguished 
abilities  of  his  Lordship  and  the  Colonel  for  assistance ; 
but  as  to  himself,  all  his  vanity  awakened,  as  he 
avowed  it  to  be,  by  such  flattering  testimonies,  he  could 
not  tell  him  of  his  ability  to  effect  any  material  good. 
"  Faction,"  he  said,  "  shakes  and  corruption  saps 
"  the  country  to  its  foundations ;  nor  are  the  means 
'*'  opened  in  the  extent,  and  with  an  authenticity,  suf- 
^^  ficient  to  engage  a  close  and  confidential  deliberation 
"  among  common  friends,  bent  on  the  same  great  ob- 

^*  From  private  information. 
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CHAP.  «  ject.  To  speak  plain :  until  the  King  is  pleased  to 
'  "  signify  his  pleasure  to  me,  that  I  should  agam  sub- 
1766.  '^  mit,  both  as  to  the  measures  and  as  to  the  instru- 
^^  ments  which  are  to  constitute  that  system,  and 
^^  that  in  so  ample  and  fiill  an  extent  as  shall  leave 
"  nothing,  to  the  eyes  of  men,  equivocal  on  the 
"  outside  of  it,  nor  any  dark,  creeping  fgictions,  scatter- 
"  ing  doubts  and  sowing  discords  withm.  I  can  never," 
he  added,  "  have  confidence  in  a  system  where  the 
"  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  influence ;  that  must  cease, 
"  as  well  as  many  other  things,  before  I  shall  think  the 
"  ground  clear  enough  to  entertain  the  smallest  hope 
"  for  the  public*." 

During  the  progress  of  the  two  bills  through  the 
Jan,  18.  houses,  the  impossibility  that  ministers  should  retain 
their  stations  became  daily  more  evident.  Sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  Mr.  Pitt's  assistance,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  wrote  to  inform  him  that  he  and  Lord 
Rockingham  were  charged  to  deUver  to  him  a  message 
from  the  King,  which,  they  hoped,  would  be  preli- 
minary to  great  good  to  the  country^ ;  but  no  effect 
seems  to  have  been  produced.  In  feet,  an  arrange* 
ment,  such  as  that  generally  desired,  was  easy  to  con- 
template, but  not  to  arrange.  It  was  believed  that 
some  resignations  would  take  place,  if  the  King  de- 
clined sending  for  Mr.  Pitt ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  members  of  the  administration  would  on  no  ac- 
count act  with  him.  Toward  those  who  wanted  merely 
to  retain  a  subordinate  employment,  his  manners  were 
engaging  and  encouraging ;  but  those  who  desired  to 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  must 
have  great  need  of  moderation  and  self-denial,  ap- 
proaching to  abjectness,  if  they  desired  to  remain  with 
him.  On  one  point,  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  manly  and  high- 
minded  declaration.  "  In  one  word,"  he  said,  "  I  shall 
never  set  my  foot  in  the  closet,  but  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  the  King's  personal  situation  not  unhappy, 
"  as  well  as  his  business  not  unprosperous ;   nor  will  I 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Shelbunie  to  Mr.  Pitt,  2l8t  Dec.  1765,  and  the  Answer. 
Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  359 ;  also  vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  6. 

t  Same,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  Letter  (Feb.  11,  1766)  from  Gerard  Hamilton  to 
Mr.  Calcraft.    Same,  p.  377. 
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"  owe  my  coming  thither  to  any  court  cabal  or  minis-      ^^x^^ 
"  terial  connexion.     The  King's  pleasure  and  gracious  ' 

'^  commands  alone  shall  be  a  call  to  me.     I  am  deaf  to        i766. 
"  every  other  thing*." 

Another  attempt  to  open  a  negotiation  was  made 
by  Lord  Bockingham,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Nuthall,''an  attorney,  who  was  very  much  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Pitt.  His  lordship  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  fix  on  some  plan  for  carry- 
ing on  administration,  placing  himself  at  the  head; 
and  said^  that  if  such  a  plan  was  brought  to  the  King, 
he  would  consent  to  it ;  but  if  the  ministry  were  to 
desire  His  Majesty  to  place  the  management  of  public 
affairs  in  Mr.  Pitt's  hands,  an  interview  to  take  place, 
and  the  arrangement  to  feil,  the  present  ministry  would 
be  destroyed,  and  no  system  arrangedf . .  This  diffi- 
dence in  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord  was  perfectly  na^ 
tural,  conddering  the  ill  success  of  former  interviews 
between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  more  par- 
ticularly, if,  as  was  reported  and  believed,  ministers 
had,  a  few  days  before,  on  recommending  to  His  Ma- 
jesty to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt,  received  for  answer,  that 
when  they  found  themselves  incapable  of  carrying  on 
public  business,  he  would,  without  their  assistance, 
consider  of  proper  persons  to  succeed  them±.  The 
attempt  seei^  toha^been  one,  on  the  part  o^  minis- 
ters,  who  felt  unequal  to  their  situations,  to  stipulate 
for  such  a  retreat  as  would  still  leave  in  their  hands 
a  large  share  of  power,  and  give  them  the  credit  of 
having  established  an  efficient  and  popular  adminis- 
tration. 

Against  these  hopes,  the  dignity  and  good  sense  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  lofty  soul  of  the  great  com- 
moner militated  with  equal  force.  Mr.  Pitt  answered 
that  he  should  be  proud  and  happy  to  confer  openly 
and  luireservedly  on  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  if 
respect  and  duty  to  the  King  did  not  forbid  his  doing 
so  without  His  Majesty's  express  commands. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  resolution 
to  dismiss  the  ministry  was  adopted;  and  then  the 

*  Chatham  Correspondence,  toI.  iii.  p  12. 

t  Same,  vol.  ii.  p.  397.  %  Same,  p.  380. 
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]5th. 


King,  in  most  gracious  tenns,  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ex- 
pressing approbation  of  his  very  dutiM  and  handsome 
conduct  on  some  occasion  which  is  not  clearly  indi- 
cated ;  desiring  to  learn  his  thoughts  how  an  able  and 
dignified  ministry  might  be  formed,  and  declaring  his 
entire  accordance  in  opinions  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  ex- 
pressed in  parliament,  concerning  the  basis  on  which 
a  new  administration  should  be  erected. 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  country, 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Northington,  of  whom 
the  King  was  pleased  to  say,  that  there  was  no  man  in 
his  service  on  whom  he  so  thoroughly  relied  ;  and  the 
answer  expressed,  in  strong  terms  and  in  courtly  Ian- 
guage,  the  feelings  it  created.  "  Penetrated  with 
"  the  deepest  sense,"  the  writer  said,  "  of  your 
"  Majesty's  boundless  goodness  to  me,  and  with  a  heart 
"  overflowing  with  duty,  and  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
"  the  happiness  of  the  most  gracious  and  benign  sove- 
^^  reign,  I  shall  hasten  to  London  as  fast  as  I  possibly 
"  can ;  wishing  that  I  could  change  infirmity  into 
"  wings  of  expedition,  the  sooner  to  be  permitted  the 
"  high  honour  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet  the  poor 
"  but  sincere  offering  of  my  little  services." 

The  negotiation,  so  favourably  begun,  promised  a 
happy  and  speedy  termination;  but  an  unexpected 
difficulty  arose.  Lord  Temple  was  early  apprized  of 
the  proceedings,  and  his  presence  was  required  to 
assist  in  forming  the  arrangements.  No  expressions 
but  those  of  warm  cordiality  and  mutual  affection  ap- 
pear in  the  correspondence.  His  lordship,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  had  an  audience  of  the  King, 
where  it  was  decided  that  he  should  on  the  next  day 
confer  with  Mr.  Pitt.  What  passed  at  this  interview 
made  a  strong  impression  on  His  Majesty,  who  thought 
it  "  both  of  utility  and  not  void  of  amazement  for  Mr. 
"  Pitt  to  know  the  substance  of  what  passed.  I  opened 
"  to  him,"  the  King  proceeds,  "  a  desire  of  seeing  him 
"  in  the  treasury,  and,  in  conjunction  with  you,  chalk- 
^^  ing  out  such  an  administration  as  can  be  formed, 
*^  considering  the  unhappy  divisions  that  subsist  be- 
"'  tween  men,  yet  taking  the  present  administration  for 
"  the  basis  to  build  on,  with  such  alterations  as  might 
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appear  necessary.     I  am  sorry  to  see,  though  we  only      ^?x^' 
kept  in  generals,  that  he  seems  to  incline  to  quarters  ' 

very  heterogeneous  to  my  and  your  ideas,  and  almost  1766. 
a  total  exclusion  to  the  present  men, — ^which  was  not 
your  plan ;  but,  as  we  did  not  come  to  particulars, 
I  hope  I  am  not  quite  founded  in  my  apprehensions. 
**  I  concluded  with  saying,  I  should  only  agree  to  such 
^'  a  plan  as  you  could,  with  pleasure,  be  a  part  of;  but 
"  not  to  one  in  which  you  had  not  a  principal  share." 

The  eyes  of  the  court  were  naturally  turned  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  whose  popularity  continued  undiminished, 
and  who  had  recently  acquired  a  large  estate  from  the 
bequest  of  Sir  WilUam  Pynsent.  27th, 

Before  this  period,  Mr.  Pitt,  assisted  by  General  Mr.  Pitt 
Conway,  who  was  to  retain  his  situation  as  secretary  JlS^empie! 
of  state,  had  formed  the  plan  of  an  administration. 
The  proposed  meeting  of  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt 
took  place ;  the  discussion  was  long,  and  of  a  nature 
to  affect  Mr.  Pitt's  health*.  The  particulars  are  not 
exactly  known.  Mr.  Pitt  is  stated  to  have  said,  that, 
coBsideriiig  his  lordship  indispensable,  he  had  requested 
the  King  to  appoint  him  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
at  the  same  time  produced  a  list  of  persons  who  were 
to  take  places  under  them,  which,  he  added,  was  not 
to  be  altered.  Lord  Temple,  hurt  at  this  peremptory 
declaration,  complained  of  ungenerous  treatment,  and 
intimated  that  he  could  not  accept  a  situation  of  high 
responsibility,  unless  he  had,  at  least,  an  equal  share 
of  power  with  Mr.  Pitt.  During  the  conference,  Lord 
Temple  exerted  every  effort  to  effect  an  accommoda- 
tion: he  conceded  that  his  brother,  Mr.  Grenville, 
should  support  the  ministry  without  either  place  or  in- 
fluence :  he  nominated  Earl  Gower  and  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton  to  official  situations ;  but  they  being  positively  re- 
jected, he  said  this  conduct  shewed  Mr.  Pitt's  determi- 
nation to  be  sole  and  absolute  dictator,  to  which  he 
would  not  submit,  and  closed  the  conference  with  some 
severe  observations  on  Mr.  Pitt's  want  of  liberality  and 
kindnessf. 

*  Chatham  Coirespondcuce,  p.  436  to  459. 

t  Lloyd's  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  a  late  Right  Honourable  Commoner ; 
from  which  the  account  of  this  transaction  is  copied  into  the  Life  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham.    The  account  is  not,  however,  to  be  in  all  particulars  implicitly  relied  on. 
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Thus  was  dissolved,  in  anger,  that  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  which  had  subsisted  so  many 
years ;  which  was  fortified  by  a  participation  of  official 
honours  and  public  acclamations;  which  was  con- 
sidered too  firm  for  chance,  and  rather  to  be 
strengthened  than  enfeebled  by  time*. 

Divested  of  so  respectable  a  coadjutor,  Mr.  Pitt 
proceeded  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  though 
aware  of  being  embarrassed  by  difficulties  hitherto 
imforeseen.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  his 
own  ardent  and  decisive  temper,  aggravated,  probably, 
by  sufferings  arising  firom  iU-health.  The  conscious- 
ness of  his  great  talents,  which  had  so  long  secured  to 
him  an  imUmited  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  rendered  him  bold  in  his  undertakings,  and 
confident  in  his  powers ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
lofty,  inflexible,  and  ungracious.  A  kindness,  offered 
by  him,  was  scarcely  less  mortifying  than  a  refusal 
from  persons  endowed  with  greater  suavity  of  de- 
meanor. The  bad  effects  of  this  failing  had  been 
counteracted  by  the  more  affable  manners  of  Lord 
Temple;  but  Mr.  Pitt  now  found  that  it  subjected 
him  to  many  mortifications  in  selecting  a  cabinet ;  he 
had  no  resource  in  his  own  mind,  and  no  mode  of  con- 
ciliating the  esteem  or  satisfying  the  expectations  of 
his  coadjutors,  but  by  the  distribution  of  pensions. 

The  arrangements  were  at  length  made ;  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  not  destined  to  carry  a  mattock,  but  to 
appear  as  a  general  officer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  treafiury.  Charles  Townshend  was  constituted 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Shel- 
bume  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern 
department.     Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Pitt's  chosen  friend, 


*  Their  cordial  intimacy  was  mentioned  in  a  publication  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  in  these  terms :  "  As  to  Lord  T.  and  Mr.  P.  they  haye,  ever  since  &eir 
"  dismission,  lived  in  such  a  state  of  the  wannest  friendship  for,  and  entire  con- 
"  fidence  in,  each  other,  as  does  honour  to  the  greatness  of  their  minds,  and  that 
"  true  love  of  th/eir  country,  which  is  the  onl^  ruling  principle  of  both  their 
"  actions.  And,  for  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  public,  I  will  add,  that 
**  the  cordiality  which  subsists  between  them  is  sincere  and  unalterable,  notwith- 
"  standing  the  many  sinister  and  infamous  attempts  to  divide  them,  contrived  by 
**  the  favourite  and  the  present  ministers.'' 
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and  constant  adherent,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of      ^[^^' 
lord  chancellor.     The  Earl  of  Northington,  thus  re-  ' 

tiring  from  the  great  seal,  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Win-  i766. 
Chelsea  as  president  of  the  counciL  The  Marquis  of 
Granby  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  army.  Mr. 
Pitt,  though  in  fact  the  leader  of  the  administration, 
took  only  the  office  of  loard  privy  seal :  he  was  created 
a  peer  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham*. 

On  the  conclusion  of  these  'arrangements,  the  Bod^-  30^^ 
ingham  administration  were  dismissed;   they  retired  He  is  made 
from  their  offices  at  the  express  command,  as  they  had  *  ^^^' 
accepted  them  at  tibie  earnest  request,  of  their  royal  Rockin^^uun 
masterf. .  Their  expulsion  had  long  been  anticipated ;  ^^^S^' 
but  they  were  not  pubHcly  accused  of  any  fault  or  missed. 
error  in  conduct,  and  they  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  many  of  their  subalterns,  and  those  whom  they 
had  brought  into  place,  follow  the  standard  of  their 
successors ;  the  example  being  set  by  General  Conway. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  retreat  produced 
some  exhibitions  of  regret,  and  a  few  attempts  to  ren-  Compiimenta 
der  his  exit  illustrious ;  but  they  were  merely  personal  ^^  ^^® 
and  local,  beiog  confined  to  those  classes  of  society  Rockingham. 
who  were  principally  benefited  by  his  administration, 
and  to  those  districts  where  his  influence  particularly 
prevailed. 

Lord  Chatham  was  assailed  with  all  the  virulence  Efforts  to 
of  party  malice.     He,  who  was  lately  accused  of  bul-  c^^^**"* 
lying  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  was  now  charged  unpopular. 
with  crouching  to  Lord  Bute ;  he  who  had  resigned 
an  official  situation,  because  he  would  not  be  respon- 

*  Lord  Northington,  as  a  compensation  for  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  council  and  the  more  honourable  and  lucratiye  post  of  Chancellor, 
received  a  pension  of  £  2,000,  in  addition  to  the  salary  annexed  to  his  new  situ- 
ati<m ;  a  pension  of  £  4,000  for  life,  from  the  period  of  his  dismission  from  the 
presidency;  and  a  reversionary  gift  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  hanaper  in 
Chancery  for  two  lives  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Lord  Camden, 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  he  might  sustain  by  sacrificing  an  establishment  for 
life  as  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  one  of  more  precarious  tenure, 
obtained  a  reversion  of  the  first  teUership  of  the  exchequer  which  shotdd  become 
vacant,  for  his  son,  and  a  grant  of  £  1,500  a  year  on  the  Irish  establishment,  to 
commence  from  the  period  when  his  son  became  teller  of  the  exchequer.  Mr. 
De  Qrej  was  made  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  WiUes  solicitor-genenU.  Many 
particulars  attending  these  arrangements  are  disclosed  in  the  Chatham  Corres- 
pondence, vol.  ii.  p.  439,  to  the  end. 

t  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 
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^?x^'  sible  for  measures  which  he  could  not  guide,  was  now 
'         supposed  the  willing  agent  of  men  whom  he  did  not 

1766.  approve.  Though  he  had  recently  declared  in  parlia- 
ment, that  he  could  not  submit  to  be  minister  where 
he  felt  an  over-ruling  influence,  and  that  his  objection 
to  Lord  Bute  was  personal,  and  not  national,  he  was 
now  decried  as  the  dupe  of  Lord  Bute,  and  contemptu- 
ously reproached  with  being  caught  in  a  Scotch  trap. 
The  city  of   London,  where  he  had  so  lately  been 

his  appointment*.  Every  engine  of  calumny  was  em- 
ployed to  render  his  conduct  odious ;  his  peerage  was 
a  never-felling  source  of  invective ;  his  quarrel  with 
Lord  Temple  was  imsparingly  discussed ;  and  a  pam- 
phlet of  considerable  size  was  formed  by  the  republi- 
cation of  paragraphs  which  appeared  against  him  in 
the  newspapers,  on  this  single  occasionf . 

*  Lloyd's  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  a  late  Ri^t  Honourable  Commoner, 
t  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letter  to  his  Son  (14th  August,  1766) ;  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  504.  4to. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

KetxospectiYe  view  of  the  affairs  of  India. — Origin  of  territo- 
rial acquisition  by  the  Europeans. — Hostilities  between  the 
French  and  English. — Arrangements  at  the  peace. — Dis- 
putes of  the  native  princes. — Destruction  of  Delhi. — Inde- 
pendence of  the  nabobs  establisbed. — Affairs  of  the  Camatic 
and  of  Bengal. — Intrigues  of  Jaffier  Ally. —  Siege  of  Fatna 
by  the  Shah  Zaddah. — Treachery  of  the  young  nabob, 
Jaffier's  son. — His  misconduct,  and  sudden  death. — Position 
of  Mir  Jaffier's  affairs. — The  Shah  Zaddah  declared  Great 
MoguL — Interview  of  the  British  council  with  Cossim  Ally, 
Jaffier's  son-in-law,  at  Calcutta. — Expedition  to  Moorshe- 
dabad. — Revolution  in  Bengal. — Jaffier  deposed. — Cossim 
proclaimed  nabob. 

The  events  of  the  last  war,  the  convulsed  state  of      chap. 
India,  and  some  recent  transactions,  produced  a  ma-         ^' 
terial  change  in  the  natnre  and  objects  of  the  East  Betrospec. 
India  Company ;  a  commercial  society  was  raised  into  ti^e  riew  of 
a  territorial  power,  and  instead  of  depending  on  the  jMif*^  ^^ 
native  princes  for  protection,  or  permission  to  exercise 
commerce,  became  regulators  of  their  politics,  and 
;    arbiters  of  their  destiny. 

Such  a  change,  which  gave  unbounded  wealth  to 
numerous  individuals,  and  so  large  a  share  of  impor- 
tance to  a  chartered  commercial  association,  could  not 
fail  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  an  early 
period  of  the  present  reign,  formed  a  leading  subject 
in  the  contemplations  of  statesmen,  and  in  the  specu- 
lations of  politicians. 

The  acquisiton  of  territorial  power  in  India  by  the  origin  of 
European  traders  was  of  recent  date,  and  originated  ^™^^„ 
with  the  French.      Dupleix,   the  governor  of  their 
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forces  in  India,  about  the  year  1748,  was  anxious  to 
secure  to  the  country  the  commercial  and  political 
advantages  arising  from  the  possession  of  a  landed 
settlement.  He  commanded  a  larger  number  of  troops 
than  was  usually  employed  by  Europeans  in  India ; 
and,  having  ascertained  the  dispositions  and  interests 
of  the  native  sovereigns,  commenced  the  execution  of 
his  magnificent  project.  The  subahship  of  the  Deccan 
and  the  nabobship  of  the  Camatic  both  becoming 
vacant,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  raisins: 
to  those  siti^tio^s,  two  princes,  from  whose  gratitude, 
dependence,  or  feebleness,  he  formed  great  expecta- 
tions. By  his  exertions,  Salabat  Jing  was  made  a 
subahdax  of  the  Deccan,  and  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of 
the  Camatic. 

Since  the  death  of  the  great  Emperor  Aurengzebe*, 
the  Mogul  empire  had  been  torn  by  domestic  distrac- 
tions, and  desolated  by  ferocious  invasions ;  and  the 
circmnstances  in  which  it  was  placed  at  this  period 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Dupleix. 
The  people  of  Delhi  were  not  recoved  from  the  dread- 
ftd  devastations  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persianf,  when  new 
irruptions  succeeded,  and  the  authority  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Timur  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  by  the 
assumed  independence  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
who  refiised  to  yield  tribute,  or  own  subjection,  to  the 
monarch  from  Whom  their  power  was  origmally  de- 
rived.  These  claims  of  independence  began  in  the 
reign  of  Mahomed  Shah;}:.  The  weakness  of  his  sue 
cesser  Ahmed  Shah,  combined  with  the  embarrass- 
ments to  which  he  was  subjected  from  the  formidable 
attacks  of  Achmet  AbdaUa,  a  fotunate  and  valiant 
rebel,  afforded  the  different  subahdars  and  nabobs  the 
means  of  consolidating  their  power,  and  rendering 
themselves  superior  to  control  §. 

In  the  early  years  of  Ahmed's  reign,  Dupleix  first 
exerted  himself  in  obtaining  territ^al  possessions, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  diq)osed  of  two  governments  to 


•  In  1707. 


t  1738 


4  Donr'fl  History  of  Hindofltan,  toI  ii.  Appendix. 


t  He  di^  in  1747. 
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princes  whom  he  employed  as  engines  to  forward  the      chap. 
schemes  which  flattered  his  ardent  imagination. 


His  views  were  fully  answerd  by  the  cession  of  Ambition  of 
Pondicherry,  Masulipatam,  and  various  provinces  and  *^®  French. 
islands,  which  made  the  French  East  India  Company 
masters  of  the  coast  for  the  space  of  six  hundred  miles, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  a  tract  of  country  more 
extensive  than  all  the  dominions  which  their  King 
possessed  in  Europe.  These  acquisitions  increasing 
the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  French,  they  medi- 
tated a  monoply  of  Indian  conmierce,  and  formed 
projects  for  tiie  expulsion  of  the  other  European 
colonists*. 

The  assumption  of  such  advantages  by  a  power  so 
restless  and  intrigumg,  could  not  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  other  European  nations,  who  were 
equally  interested  in  maintaining  a  share  of  influence 
in  India,  and  who  saw  with  alarm  the  progress  of  a 
scheme  which  tended  to  make  the  whole  Mogul  em- 
pire a  dependency  of  France. 

Hostilities    were    soon  commenced  between  the  Hosouties 
French  and  British  forces;  but,  the  two  countries  them  and 
being  then  at  peace,  they  did  not  engage  as  principals,  ^®  KngUsU. 
but  as  auxiliaries  to  the  different  potentates  of  Indiaf , 
whose  quarrels  they  affected  to  espouse,  for  the  sake  of 
concealmg  their  own  views.     In  opposition  to  Chunda 
Saib,  whom   Dupleix  had  nominated  nabob  of  the 
Camatic,    Saiuiders,  the  English  governor,    set   up 
Mahomed  Ally;  and,  in  the  names  of  those  two  native 
princes,  the  European  rivals  sought  to  distress  and 
subdue  each  other  J. 

This  war  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  ^^^^: 
with  various  success,  for  six  years ;  when  efforts  were  tempted, 
made  by  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Versailles  to 
terminate  hostilities,  which,   it  was  supposed,   could 
not  be  much  longer  confined  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 
The  basis  of  the  proposed  accommodation  was  a  pro- 

*  Raynal'8  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  b.  4;  Lord  Clive's 
Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  p.  4 ;  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord 
CliTe,  vol.  ii.  p.  *206. 

t  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  110. 

t  In  1750.    See  Lord  Clive's  Letters  to  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  p.  5. 
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ject  for  establishing  a  perfect  equality  of  territory, 
strength  and  trade,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and 
Orixa.  The  terms  were  arranged  between  General 
Saunders  and  M.  Grodeheu,  but  had  not  yet  received  a 
fiBd  «mcti0E  in  E.^)^  aad  France,  Aen  ™  w« 
declared  between  those  countries  in  consequence  of 
disputes  relative  to  America*. 

Dupleix  was  now  removed,  and  replaced  by  the 
unfortunate  Lally ;  the  flames  of  war  again  raged  in 
India ;  and  the  English,  after  sustaining  many  reverses, 
finally  succeeded  in  reducing  every  place  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  whose  power,  after  the  capture  and  des- 
truction of  Pondicherry,  seemed  to  be  irretrievably 
lost. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
with  respect  to  their  Indian  territories,  when  the  treaty 
for  peace  was  commenced  in  1762.  The  importance 
of  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  English  East  India 
CJompany  was  fully  appreciated  by  Qie  minister,  and 
he  was  properly  tenacious  of  their  interests.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  negotiation,  he  applied  to  the  court 
of  (Urectors  for  instructions  in  settling  the  a£Eairs  of 
Indiaf .  Before  the  court  gave  the  required  determi- 
nation, the  preliminaries  were  signed ;  but  an  article 
relative  to  the  Camatic  appearing  to  Lord  Bute  sub* 
versive  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  success 
of  the  British  arms,  he  imme£ately  declared  it  inad- 
missible. "  Worn  out,"  he  said,  "  as  we  are,  and 
"  loaded  with  debt,  we  must,  however,  continue  the 
"  war,  if  that  article  is  not  altered."  This  resolute 
remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect;  the  treaty  was 
revised,  and  rendered  agreeable  to  the  East  India  Com- 
panyj.  Lord  Clive,  during  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiation, had  written  a  memorial  to  Lord  Bute,  who  re- 

*  Raynal's  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  b.  4. 

t  Smollett's  Complete  Historv  of  England,  toL  xvi.  p.  209. 

i  From  private  information.  A  different  account  of  Uiis  transaction  is  given  by 
Dr.  Birch,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Royston.  He  says  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  wu  dis- 
satisfied with  his  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  pressed  for  better 
conditions  with  much  vigour,  threatening  that,  if  the  article  was  not  modelled 
according  to  his  desire,  he  would  return  to  London,  advise  the  King  to  replace 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  service,  and  continue  the  war.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and  the 
article  was  altered  according  to  his  desire.  14th  May,  1763.  MSS.  British  Mu- 
seum, 4821,  fo.  139.    The  account  above  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
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ceiyed  it  with  due  acknowledgments,  and  expressed,  in 
consequence,  his  strong  opinion  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  advice  of  Lord  Clive  was  followed  in  what  related 
to  the  limitation  of  the  French  power ;  but,  with  res- 
pect to  the  authority  of  two  native  princes,  it  was 
departed  from  so  widely,  that  Lord  Clive  animadverted 
on  this  part  of  the  treaty  with  disapprobation.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Com- 
pany the  benefits  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
general's  success,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
highly  advantageous;  but  he  exposed  some  geogra- 
ptncal  and  topographical  errors,  and  condemned  the 
manner  in  which  Salabat  Jing  and  Mahomed  Ally 
were  acknowledged,  as  pregnant  with  future  hostilities. 
In  consequence,  he  was  among  the  minority  who  voted 
disapprobation  of  the  treaty*. 

The  enfeebled  state  of  the  French  did  not  autho- 
rize the  Company  to  dread  a  speedy  accomplishment 
of  his  Lordship's  prediction ;  but,  as  the  distractions  and 
crimes  which  pervaded  all  parts  of  India  engendered 
frequent  extraordinary  and  sudden  revolutions,  the 
British  subjects  could  not,  consistently  with  their  own 
safety  and  well-being,  desist  from  taking  part  in  those 
quarrels,  which,  in  their  origin  and  conduct,  threatened 
the  British  power  with  utter  ruin.  Being  once  en- 
gaged^  their  activity  and  valour  gave  them  great  in- 
fluence and  high  consideration ;  their  aid  was  courted 
by  aU  parties ;  and,  the  overthrow  of  the  French  leav- 
ing them  without  an  adequate  counterpoise,  they 
becameirresistible  in  several  provinces  in  India.  To 
explain  this  ascendancy,  a  brief  retrospect  will  be 
necessary. 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  Mogul  throne  was 
completely  destroyed.  Allumguire,  the  successor  of 
Ahmed  Shah,  owed  his  accession  to  the  treachery  of 
his  vizier  Ghazi  ul  Dien ;  and  he  soon  found  that,  in 
receiving  so  high  a  promotion  from  the  hand  of  a  trai- 
tor, he  made  himself  a  tool  to  promote  views  of  ambi- 
tion in  which  his  own  interest  was  not  consulted.  The 
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*  Lord  Cliye's  Letter,  ftc.  p.  9.  Malcolm's  Ufe  of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
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insolence,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  of  Ghazi  were  exces- 
sive, and  his  authority  so  formidable,  that  Allumguire 
was  compelled  to  conspire  secretly  against  him*.  This 
measure  was  not  attended  with  success ;  and  Allum- 
guire was,  for  some  time  detained  a  prisoner,  t(^ther 
with  his  son  Ally  Grohar,  who  was  also  Imown  by 
the  title  of  Shah  Zaddahf.  The  young  Prince  at 
length  escaped,  and  signalized  himself  by  some  ex- 
ploits in  Bengal,  which  will  be  related  h^eafter ;  but, 
in  1760,  his  fether  was  basely  and  cruelly  assassinated 
by  the  vizier  Ghazi,  who  plax^  on  the  throne  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  named  Shah  Jehan. 

This  treachery  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Delhi.  Ach- 
met  Abdalla,  taking  advantage  of  the  feeble  state  of  the 
empire,  was  joined  by  Nidjib  ul  Dowlah,  an  officer  of 
the  late  Mogul,  who  was  highly  incensed  at  Ghazi's 
treachery ;  they  invaded  the  city,  plundered  the  inha^ 
bitants,  and,  after  a  massacre,  whidi  lasted  seven  days 
without  intermission,  set  it  on  fire  in  several  placesj. 
The  misery  of  the  Delhians  was  completed  by  an 
irruption  of  the  Mahrattas,  who,  even  in  the  leavings 
of  the  barbarous  Abdalla,  found  some  spoils.  They 
not  only  plundered  these  imfortunate  wretches  of  their 
remaining  property,  but,  after  stripping  them  naked, 
whipped  them  through  the  streets,  and  left  them  vic- 
tims to  the  miseries  of  famine  and  desolation,  producing 
scenes  not  to  be  contemplated  without  horror  and 
disgust.  Thus  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi,  which  in 
the  days  of  its  glory  was  said  to  contain  two  millions 
of  people,  became  almost  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  thus 
the  last  remains  of  the  Mogul  power  were  extin- 
guished§. 

After  the  depression  of  the  supreme  authority  in 
Hindostan,  the  claims  of  the  country  potentates,  and 
even  of  the  European  settlers,  became  more  generally 
acknowledged,  and  their  ascendancy  more  firmly  es- 

•  In  1757. 

t  Shah  Zaddah  signifies  the  king's  sun,  and  Ally  Gohar  was  distinguiahcd  by 
that  titie  during  his  Other's  life.  See  Dow's  History  of  Hindostan,  toU  ii.  p.  76. 
Appendix. 

t  In  1761. 

}  Dow'8  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.    Appendix. 
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tablished.     The  anxiety  and  jealousies  attendant  on  a      chap. 
recent  acquisition  of  sovereignty,  and  the  want  of  sta^  ' 

bility  which  accompanies  a  contested  claim,  laid  the 
foundations  of  future  animosities,  as  well  between 
the  native  princes  and  pretenders,  as  between  them 
and  the  English  Company. 

Mahomed  AUy,  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  gratefiil  Affairs  of  Ae 
for  their  support,  was  at  all  times  a  steady  and  affec- 
tionate adherent  of  the  English.  During  the  war,  his 
liberality  was  displayed  in  ample  donations,  in  mihtary 
aid,  exceeding  the  scope  of  reasonable  expectation, 
and  often  rendered  additionally  welcome  and  honour- 
able by  being  unsolicited.  The  firiendship  of  this 
prince  was  ever  productive  of  the  highest  benefits  to 
the  Company*. 

In  Bengal,  the  British  power  was  not  only  endan-  ^^  Bengal. 
gered,  but  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  For 
some  time  after  tlie  deposition  and  death  of  Surajah 
Dowlahf ,  his  successor,  Mir  Jaffier  Ally,  continued  to 
exhibit  fiiendly  sentiments  toward  the  English,  to 
whom  he  was  conscious  that  he  chiefly  owed  his  eleva. 
tion ;  but,  at  length,  the  derangement  of  his  finances, 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  servants,  acting  upon  a  jealous 
and  tyrannical  disposition,  produced  a  series  of  com- 
plicated altercations,  which  terminated  in  an  inveterate 
aversionj. 

Mir  Jaffier  was  feeble,  treacherous,  and  cruel ;  his  intnguw  of 
necessities  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  oppres-  "  ^' 
me  measures,  which  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  son  Miran,  a  weak  and  voluptuous 
youth,  having  formed  projects  for  shaking  off  all  con- 
nexion with  the  English,  irritated  his  father  by  repre- 
sentations that  he  was  in  a  state  of  dependence,  and 
his  government  merely  nominal. 

In  consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  danger  of  being  the  victims  of  some  grand 
effort  of  force  or  treachery,  when  the  Shah  Zaddah 


*  Histoty  and  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  132.     State  of 
Facts  relatire  to  Tanjore,  p.  19. 

t  See  Smollett's  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  120. 
X  Transactions  in  India,  p.  37. 
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CHAP.       inyaded  Bengal,  and  laid  siege  to  Patna.     Mir  Jaffier's 
'         cruelty  and  injustice,  togeti^er  with  other  motives  of 
selfishness  and  interest,  which  haye  considerable  influ- 
ence among  the  Asiatic  potentates,  induced  many  of 
his  subjects  and  dependents  to  jom  the  Shah  Zaddah, 
who  would  probably  have  siurmounted  all  resistance, 
had  not  Colonel  Clive,  by  a  masterly  and  rapid  march, 
arrived  unexpectedly  before  Patna,  and  compelled  the 
Prince  precipitately  to  raise  the  siege. 
Offers  of  the          Despairing  of  success  while  the  English  were  num- 
^^^*^"      bered  among  his  foes,  the  Shah  Zaddah,  more  than 
once,  wrote  to  Clive,  offering  any  terms  for  the  Com- 
pany, and  for  himself,  if  he  would  quit  Mir  Jaffier  and 
Jan.  1760.      jo^^  iuia.     The  Colonel,  urged  by  every  motive   of 
cuve  retimis  policy  and  honour,  refused  these  offers,  and  returned 
*^  ^"^"'  •     to  England,  where  he  was  rewarded  by  being  created 
a  peer  of  Ireland. 

The  command  of  the  army  now  devolved  on  Colo- 
nel Caillaud,  and  the  presidency  of  the  council  on  Mr. 
Siege  of        Holwell,  till  a  new  president  should  arrive.   The  Shah 
Pallia.  Zaddah,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  renewed 

his  attempt  on  Patna,  and  the  hatred  in  which  Mir 
Jaffier  was  held,  together  with  the  absence  of  the 
EngUsh  forces,  gave  him  reasonable  prospects  of  suc- 
cess ;  when  the  Eajah  Ramnarain  marched  out  from 
Patna  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  keep  him 
in  check.  Colonel  Caillaud  and  Mir  Jaffier  had  for- 
warded instructions  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  the 
European  troops,  and  the  intended  reinforcements 
under  the  nabob's  son,  could  advance  to  his  aid ;  but 
Ramnarain,  eager  to  distinguish  himself,  and  relying 
on  his  superiority  of  numbers,  resolved  to  hazard  a 
battle,  by  which  he  hoped  to  signalize  his  own  valour, 
and  diminish  the  importance  of  the  EngUsh  auxili- 
aries. Independentiy  of  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived, common  prudence  suggested  the  impropriety 
of  this  measure ;  for  the  Rajah  was  acquainted  with 
t^e  treacherous  disposition  of  many  of  his  associates, 
and  knew  that  from  their  hatred  of  Mir  Jaffier  nothing 
could  be  more  probable  than  their  inactivity  at  least, 
if  not  their  defection. 
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The  event  was  conformable  to  Uiese  expectations ;      c^p. 

Ramnarain  fought  valiantly,  was  severely  wounded,    [ 

and  defeated.  Bis  ill  success  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
attributed  to  three  of  the  principal  subordinate  rajahs, 
who,  by  signal  acts  of  perfidy,  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Ramnarain,  too  desirous  of  distinguishing 
himself,  posted  the  few  English  troops  who  formed  a 
part  of  his  army  at  a  great  distance  from  his  person. 
One  of  the  treacherous  rajahs,  attacking  these  troops, 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  enemy ;  another  fell 
on  Ramnarain's  rear ;  and  a  third  quitted  the  field  in 
the  heat  of  the  action.  The  greater  part  of  his  army 
haying  dispersed,  and  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  taken  prisoner,  Ramnarara  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English,  who  sent  some  sepoys  to  his 
rehef,  and  brought  him  in  safety  off  the  field,  they  1760. 
making  an  orderly  retreat;  for  such  was  the  terror 
excited  by  their  prowess,  that  they  were  suffered  to 
march  off  without  interruptioii. 

Encouraged  by  success,  the  Prince  again  laid  siege 
to  Patna;  but  Ramnarain,  whose  wounds  did  not 
hinder  him  from  exertion,  strove  to  repair  by  prudence 
the  effects  of  his  late  misconduct.  To  the  ordinary 
means  of  defence  he  added  a  share  of  Gentoo  dupli- 
city ;  and  by  giving  the  besiegers  hopes  of  a  surrender, 
and  some  other  finesses,  amused  tiiem,  till  Colonel 
Caillaud  and  the  young  nabob  were  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  city. 

The  Shah  Zaddah,  sensible  of  his  error  in  suffering  '^^^^  ®^ 
this  delay,  marched  against  the  young  nabob,  and  nabob!*^ 
offered  battle.     Miran,  who  on  many  occasions  shewed 
a  fixed  resolution  to  impede  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  council,  delayed  the  engagement  for  two  days.     It  22nd  Feb. 
terminated  advantageotisly  to  the  nabob ;  although  in 
the  onset,  and  throughout  the  day,  he  displayed   so 
little  skill,  and  a  disposition  so  intractable,  that  the 
valour  and  conduct  of  the  English  alone  preserved  him 
from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  temerity  and  want 
of  judgment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  Miran,  who  was 
slightly  wounded,  obstinately  rejected  Colonel  Cail- 
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laud's  proposition  to  detach  a  force  in  pursuit  of  the 
defeated  enemy,  and  retired  to  Patna,  where  he  con- 
tinued immersed  in  sensuality,  and  deaf  to  advice*. 
His  more  prudent  opponent  collected  his  scattered 
forces  at  Bahar,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Bengal.  Miran,  after  a  week  of  indolent  voluptuous- 
ness, commenced  his  march,  and  was  surprised  with 
the  information  that  his  adversary  had  preceded  him 
by  two  days. 

The  Shah  Zaddah,  directing  his  course  by  an  unfi-e- 
quented  pass,  experienced  many  delays.  The  English 
troops,  and  those  of  the  nabob,  closely  followed  him, 
and  sent,  by  a  more  easy  route,  expresses  to  Mir  Jaffier, 
at  Moorshedabad,  who,  when  apprized  of  his  danger, 
collected  an  army  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  and, 
being  joined  by  two  himdred  Europeans  from  Calcutta, 
took  the  field. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  Shah  Zaddah  ad- 
vanced within  thirty  miles  of  Moorshedabad ;  but  here 
his  good  fortune  terminated.  The  courage,  prompti- 
tude, and  wisdom,  which  dictated  his  inroad,  seemed 
suddenly  to  desert  him,  and  he  wanted  vigour  to  take 
advantage  'of  his  favourable  position.  Mir  Jaffier,  un- 
aided by  his  son  and  the  great  body  of  English  troops, 
marched  out  of  Moorshedabad ;  and,  had  he  been  suc- 
cessfully attacked  before  the  expected  jimction,  the 
capital  of  Bengal  was  lost ;  but  the  Shah  Zaddah 
wasted  his  time  in  unavailing  consultations,  till  Mir 
Jaffier  and  his  son  imited  their  forces  near  Burdwan. 

Dispositions  were  immediately  made  for  attacking 
the  Prince,  and  Colonel  Caillaud  again  experienced 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  advice  disregarded  by 
Miran.  He  proposed,  if  they  would  give  him  a  body 
of  cavalry,  and  some  spare  horses  to  assist  in  carrying 
the  Europeans,  who  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  to 
attack  the  Prince  in  his  camp  that  night.  This  and 
other  pressing  solicitations  being  uniformly  rejected, 
the  Prince  gained  time  to  concert  new  measures ;  and, 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  taking  the 

♦  See  Colonel  Caillaud's  cTidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     Reports  of  Committees  to  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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capital,  suddenly  decamped.    Judging,  from  this  rapid      c^p. 
and  unexpected  movement,  that  he  meditated  a  new 


attack  on  Patna,  Colonel  Caillaud  dispatched  Captain  i760. 
Knox,  with  a  force  which  was  deemed  sufficient,  to  the 
relief  of  the  city.  In  thirteen  days  Captain  Knox  com- 
pleted his  march,  although  the  distance  was  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  he  was  twice  under  the  necessity  of  cross- 
ing the  Granges ;  yet  the  Shah  Zaddah,  having  advanced 
three  days  before  him,  had  already  reached  the  place 
of  his  destination,  made  two  general  attacks,  and  was 
preparing  for  a  third.  The  garrison  being  feeble, 
great  expectations  were  formed  from  this  last  assault ; 
but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  British  troops  inspired 
the  besieged  with  confidence,  while  it  struck  terror 
mto  the  besiegers ;  they  were  easily  repelled ;  and 
thus,  for  a  third  time,  Fatna  was  saved  in  the  most 
critical  emergency.  The  next  day.  Captain  Knox,  at 
the  head  of  \m  whole  detachment,  attacked  the  Prince,  ^^  ^^^^ 
drove  him  from  his  works,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat, 
m  extreme  want,  to  the  banks  of  the  Soane,  fifty  miles 
west  of  Patna. 

No  sooner  had  the  valour  and  prudence  of  the  Com- 
pany 's  servants  rescued  the  province  from  this  formid-  war  with  the 
able  and  persevering  enemy,  than  another  discovered  ^^1^^ 
himself  in  the  person  of  Cuddeim  Houssein,  Rajah  of 
Pumeah,  who,  having  retained  for  three  years  the 
revenues  of  his  province  from  Mir  Jaffier,  assembled  a 
large  army,  intending  to  join  the  Shah  Zaddah ;  but 
the  young  nabob  and  Colonel  Caillaud  defeated  and  ^5^  May. 
put  him  to  flight. 

In  this  action,  Miran  behaved  with  his  accustomed 
negUgence  and  obstinacy.  He  halted  nearly  a  mile 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  forces;  left  them,  unsup-  Negligence 
ported,  to  sustain  an  unequal  conflict ;  and,  afl;er  the  ^^  **"*"' 
fight,  reftised  to  risk  his  troops  in  a  pursuit ;  by  which 
means  Cuddeim  escaped  with  all  his  treasures.  When 
the  army  was  refreshed.  Colonel  Caillaud,  having  per- 
suaded Miran  to  assist,  commenced  a  pursuit;  they 
followed  the  route  of  the  enemy  five  days  with  fevour- 
able  prospects  of  ultimate  success,  when  the  sudden  ^**'''^^J-, 
death  of  the  young  nabob,  who  was  struck  by  a  flash  death. 
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of  lightning,  terminated  the  expedition.  Th^  fire 
pierced  through  the  top  of  his  tent,  and,  as  he  dept, 
lulled  him,  and  one  or  two  attendants.  Colonel  Cail- 
laud,  apprized  of  this  event,  secured  the  adheienoe  of 
the  army,  who  would  otherwise,  according  to  their 
usual  custom  on  the  death  of  a  chie£^  have  plundered 
the  camp  and  dispersed;  hut,  fearful  of  probahle  dis- 
asters, he  hastily  measured  hack  his  steps  to  Patna,  and 
distributed  the  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

A  short  time  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Vansittart 
arriving  at  Calcutta  as  president.  Colonel  Caillaud  was 
summoned  from  the  army  to  report  to  the  council  the 
state  of  Mir  Jaffier's  affairs.  Before  he  obeyed  this 
order,  he  waited  on  the  nabob,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  him  on  the  untoward  appearance  of 
circumstances,  and  recommending  such  measures  as 
would  enable  him  to  take  the  field  at  an  early  period 
with  advantage.  Mir  JaflSler  promised  to  use  every 
requisite  exertion,  and  the  colonel  proceeded  to  Fort 
WiUiam. 

Although  the  nabob's  promises  were  calculated  to 
satisfy  Colonel  Caillaud,  it  was  equally  remote  from 
his  power  and  his  intention  to  give  them  effect.  His 
tyranny,  increasing  with  his  years,  became  insupport- 
able; while  his  feebleness  encouraged  his  tributary 
rajahs  to  retain  his  revenues ;  and,  if  pressed  to  ac- 
count for  them,  they  vindicated  their  contumacy  by 
rebellion.  The  little  money  which  came  to  Moorshe- 
dabad  was  squandered  in  Ucentious  luxury ;  and  the 
troops,  deprived  of  their  pay,  broke  out  into  frequ^it 
mutinies,  which  threatened  the  nabob's  authority,  and 
even  his  life.  His  ministers  rivalled  their  nuister  in 
rapacity  and  cruelty ;  £Eunine  besieged  the  poor,  and 
aggravated  to  despair  the  sense  of  their  other  calami- 
ties. The  EnglifJi,  who  had  employed  thdr  treasures 
in  supporting  Mir  Jaffler,  and  in  fighting  his  battles, 
were  not  only  unrewarded,  but  hat^ ;  the  jealousy  of 
the  nabob  extended  to  all  their  transactions;  and 
while  they  were  strenuously  occupied  in  promoting  his 
interest,  he  placed  no  confidence  in  their  councils,  and 
withheld  his  support  from  their  military  exertions. 
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Under  these  drcumstances,  the  council  held  a  con.      ci^p. 
ferenee  with  Cossim  Ally,  the  nabob's  son-in-law,  a 


prince  whose  talents  were  acknowledged,  and  afterward  i7go 
&ta]ly  experienced.  The  propriety  of  a  new  revolu- 
tion had  already  been  discussed ;  but  the  project  ap- 
peared BO  daEigerous,  and  the  choice  of  a  successor  to 
Mir  Jaffier  presented  so  many  difficulties,  that  the 
scheme  was  not  sanctioned. 

Before  this  period,  Allumguire  was  assassinated ;  May. 
aad^  by  the  exertions  of  the  invader  Abdalla,  the  Shah  q^  mI^ 
Zaddah  was  proclaimed  King  of  Hindostan  by  the 
name  of  Shah  AUum.  In  his  favour  a  revolution 
might  with  propriety  have  been  effected ;  but  prudence 
forbad  the  attempt.  Shah  AUum's  enemies  were  nu- 
merous and  inveterate;  and  without  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  Abdalla,  which  was  very  precarious,  the 
i^iglish  woidd  only  have  increased  their  enemies,  with- 
out deriving  essasitial  benefit  from  a  measure,  which, 
if  it  could  have  been  imdertaken,  would  have  been 
just  and  expedient*. 

Although  a  total  revolution  was  not  in  the  contem-  g^^  ^^  ^ 
plation  of  the  Company's  servants,  when  they  sent  for  English. 
Mir  Cossim,  they  undoubtedly  meditated  such  a  change 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  as  should  no  longer 
leave  them  exposed  to  the  versatility  and  weakness  of 
Jaffier.  This  alteration  was  rendered  more  urgent  by 
their  own  critical  position;  for,  although  the  war 
against  Shah  Allum  and  his  adherents  was  generally 
successful,  the  Company's  affairs  bore  an  alamiing  as- 
pect. Their  money  and  effects  were  considerably  ex- 
hausted ;  and  Jaffier,  far  fiom  aiding,  impeded  all  tHeir 
efiforte  to  obtain  mippUes,  and  eecretiy  intrigued  mth 
their  enemies. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  Cossim  had  jntemew 
often,  in  letters  to  Mr.  Holwell,  professed  the  strongest  with  Mir 
attachment  to  the  Company,  and  promised  abundant  ^°«*^- 
compensations,  if^  by  tiiieir  exertions,  he  should  be 
promoted  to  the  succession  of  the  Dewannee,  and 

«  Cokmel  CiOUfHid's  Letter  to  Mr.  Holwell,  .29th  May,  1760,  Dubliahed  in 
Hoi  well's  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  1764.  ana  in  the  Re- 
ports of  ike  House  0[  ConuDoiis,  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 
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CHAP.  other  posts  enjoyed  by  his  late  brother-in-law.  In  an 
'  interview,  at  Calcutta,  with  Mr.  Holwell,  who  was 
1760,  commissioned  by  the  council  to  receive  his  proposals, 
25th  Sept.  Y^Q  discovered  unexpected  views  of  ambition,  urged  the 
repeated  treacheries  of  the  subah  and  Miran  to  their 
English  benefectors,  and  expatiated  on  their  cruelties 
and  murders,  and  the  universal  abhorrence  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  people;  he  dwelt  much  on 
Jaffier's  personal  ingratitude  to  himself,  which  had 
been  twice  displayed  in  attempts  on  his  life ;  exclaimed 
against  the  secret  negotiation  which  he  carried  on  with 
the  Shah  Zaddah  and  the  Dutch;  disclosed  private 
orders,  by  which  he  himself,  when  sent  against  the 
Dutch,  was  directed  to  favour  them,  in  contradiction 
to  the  public  instructions  imparted  to  Mr.  Holwell ; 
and  concluded,  by  declaring  the  subah  incapable  of 
government,  as  no  faith  or  trust  could  be  reposed  in 
him  ;  and  if  he  was  not  removed,  it  would  never  be  in 
his  own  power  to  render  the  Company  those  services 
which  he  ardently  desired. 

Mr.  Holwell  expressing  astonishment  and  abhor- 
rence at  this  proposal,  and  insisting  on  an  immediate 
termination  of  the  conference,  unless  Cossim  totally 
reUnquished  his  ambitious  views,  a  long  altercation 
ensued,  from  which  at  length  the  following  terms  re- 
sulted : 

1.  Cossim  to  be  invested  with  the  Dewannee,  to 
be  declared  Chuta  Nabob,  and  successor  in  the  subah- 
ship  to  Jaffier,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  posts  possessed  by 
the  late  yoimg  nabob. 

2.  AU  acts  of  government  to  be  under  the  seal 
and  in  the  name  of  Jaffier ;  but  the  executive  power 
to  rest  in  Cossim ;  the  dignity  of  the  subah  to  remain 
inviolable  in  the  person  of  the  former,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  one  lack  of  rupees  monthly,  for  the  support  of 
his  household  and  other  expenses. 

3.  Cossim .  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  Tunkas,  as 
lately  adjusted  with  Omid  Eoy,  on  the  part  of 
Jaffier. 

4.  The  Company  to  maintain  a  standing  force  of 
eight  thousand  sepoys,  two  thousand  European  foot. 
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two  thousaad  country,  and  five  hundred  European      ^^^' 
cavalry,  for  defence  of  the  government  and  provinces. 


5.  For  their  maintenance,  the  countries  of  Burdo-  i760. 
maan,  Midnapour,  Chittigong,  and  half  the  annual 
produce  of  the  Chinam  at  Silhet,  to  be  ceded  to  the 
Company  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  HolweU  was  also  desirous  of  introducing 
another  clause,  importing  that  Shah  Allum  should  be 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  Hindostan;  this  was  nei- 
ther accepted  nor  rejected,  but  left  to  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  train  of  future  events ;  and  the  arti- 
cles were  interchangeably  executed  by  the  council  and 
Cossim. 

To  give  effect  to  this  arrangement.  Major  Yorke  Expedition 
was  dispatched  to  Moorshedabad,  with  a  detachment  JhediSSd. 
of  two  hundred  Europeans,  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  sepoys,  under  pretence  of  re- 
inforcing the  garrison  at  Patna.     Mr.  Vansittart  and 
Colonel  Caillaud  also  went  to  Cossimbaza,  near  Moor- 
shedabad, for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  by  their  presence, 
the  intended  change  of  government.     Mr.  Vansittart,  ^^  VansU- 
in  two  conferences  with  Jaffier  at  Moradbaag,  remon-  tort's  mter- 
strated  against  the  improper  measures  so  long  pursued ;  M^^JaJ^r. 
and,  at  the  last  interview,  having  reduced  his  advice  isth. 
to  writing,  dehvered  it  for  perusal.     Jaffier  listened 
with  attention,  and  promised  to  consult  his  Mends,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proper  means  of  re- 
pairing his  errors ;  confessing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
through  age  and  grief  for  the  recent  loss  of  his  son, 
he  was  incapable  of  struggling  alone  against  so  many 
difficulties.     Mr.  Vansittart  observed,  that  those  he 
usually   consulted  were  rather  his  enemies  than  his 
friends,  and  advised  him  to  take  the  assistance  of  one 
of  his  relations,  on  whose  attachment  and  fidelity  he 
could  safely  rely,  and  named  five  or  six,  among  whom 
was  Cossim  Ally ;  but,  although  Jaffier  allowed  him  to 
be  the  most  proper  person  to  assume  the  government, 
yet,  through  jealousy  and  dislike,  he  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  send  for  him,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  him  the  depositary  of  his  authority. 

When  Cossim  arrived  at  Moradbaag,  Jaffier  was  ^y»i  ©^ 
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already  departed,  excusing  himself,  on  account  of  fee- 
bleness and  &tigue,  from  continuing  a  conference 
already  much  protracted.  Cossim  declared  his  appre^ 
hensions  that,  instead  of  intrusting  him  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  affairs,  his  fiither-in-law  would  con- 
trive means  privately  to  destroy  him ;  and  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  already  convinced  that,  without  compulsion, 
Jaflier  would  not  adopt  the  proposed  arrangement,  co- 
incided in  opinion  with  Cossim,  that  he  should  not 
return  to  the  nabob's  house  till  measures  were  taken 
for  his  security. 

Mr.  Yansittart,  having  left  with  Jaffier  the  letters 
containing  the  substance  of  his  advice,  was  inclined 
to  allow  him  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  consider 
their  contents ;  but,  being  informed  that  this  deluded 
man  had  consulted  with  Ms  old  advisers,  whose  senti- 
ments could  not  be  fiivourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  he  made  instant  arrangements  for  compel- 
ling him  to  adopt  the  mode  a£  conduct  which  he  had 
required. 

The  nineteenth  of  October  was  a  season  pecu- 
liarly fsivourable  to  his  design ;  it  was  the  termination 
of  a  grand  Gentoo  festival,  at  which  all  the  chief  per- 
sonafi^es  of  the  country  assisted :  and  their  weariness 
wouM  prevent  yigilance  and  obyiate  opposition. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Yansiktart's  orders.  Colonel 
Caillaud  crossed  the  river,  with  his  detachment,  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  mcmiing,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  troops  of  Cossim,  surrounded  the 
nabob's  palace.  They  seized  Jaffier's  three  principal 
ministers,  all  men  of  low  birth,  and  rendered  in&mous 
by  their  rapacity  and  crimes.  Having  formed  his  men. 
Colonel  Caillaibi  transmitted  to  Jaffier  a  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Yansittart,  informing  him  what  was  intended, 
and  instructing  him  in  the  luie  of  conduct  to  be  pur<* 
sued. 

The  old  nabob,  not  expecting  so  rapid  and  res(dute 

a  movement,  gave  vray,  at  fottt,  to  the  impulse  of  rage; 

threatened  resistance;   and  declared  that,  while  life 

remained,  he  would  not  accede  to  the  terms  demanded. 

'Colonel  Caillaud,  who  had  been  instructed  to  avoid 
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the  effusion  of  blood,  gave  time  for  this  transport  to      ^^^' 
subside ;  and,  in  about  an  hour,  was  called  into  the  ' 

nabob's  presence.  He  urged  strongly  the  inutility  of  i760. 
further  opposition,  and  pressed  him  to  adopt  the  mea* 
sures  suggested  in  the  letter ;  but  Jaffier  rejected  every 
offer,  and,  at  length  giving  way  to  despondency,  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  relinquish  the  government, 
stipulating  only  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  To 
this  determination  he  rigidly  adhered;  in  vain  was  he 
assured  that  not  only  his  life,  but  his  authority,  should 
be  secured :  he  said,  he  too  well  knew  the  disposition 
of  mankind,  and  of  his  countrymen  in  particular,  to 
trust  himself  near  Cossim,  from  whom  his  life  would 
be  in  perpetual  danger ;  and  requested  permission  to 
reside  at  Fort  William,  under  the  protection  of  the 
English. 

Finding  him  ioilexible,  Mr.  Vansittart  acceded  to  Mir  Jaffier 
his  request;  and  Jaffier,  attended  by  a  strong  escort  cSTuI^' 
of  Europeans,  taking  with  him  all  his  effects,  women, 
jewels,  and  treasure,  repcdred  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  council,  and  treated 
with  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  his  former  dignity. 
The  throne  being  thus  abdicated,  Cossim  Ally  xvas 
proclaimed  nabob,  and  received  the  customary  homage ;  coesim  pro- 
his  election  gave  general  satis&ction,  and  the  tranquil-  ciaimednabob. 
lity  of  the  city  remained  uninterrupted. 

Cossim  instantly  fulfilled  lus  agreements  with  the 
English.  He  put  them  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Burdwan,  Midnapour,  and  Chittigong ;  a  fer- 
tile and  extensive  tract  of  country,  the  annual  revenues 
of  which  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  poimds. 
He  concluded  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  promised  soon  to  become 
more  flourishing  than  ever*. 

*  The  preceding  narmtiye  is  derived  from  Dew's  History  of  Hindostan ; 
Verelst's  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Goyemment  in  Bengal ; 
Holwell's  Nanratiye ;  his  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock ;  Van- 
stttait's  Namtiye,  and  his  Letters  to  the  Board  at  Calcutta ;  the  History  and 
Management  of  the  East  India  Company ;  Transactions  in  India ;  the  Defence 
of  Lord  Pigot;  and  the  Reports  from  the  Committees  to  the  House  of  Conmions, 
published  iy  authority. — llie  discussions  and  nanatiyes  of  fiurts  relative  to  the 
affiuis  of  India,  are  so  perplexed  with  the  different  representations  of  individuals, 
resulting  from  their  passions,  hopes,  or  prejudices,  that  no  accoimt  can  be  given 
on  the  credit  of  any  authwity,  which  is  not  contxadicted,  almost  diametrically, 
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CHAP.         by  persons  whose  nanatives  are  equally  unexcepiiooable.    The  maimer  of  Mir 
X.  Jaffier's  abdication,  or  deposition,  and  retreat,  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  from 

._^_      Messrs.  Coote,  Amyatt,  Camac,  Ellis,  Batson,  and  Yerelst,  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  India  House,  dated  the  11th  March,  1762,  and  printed  in  the  reports 
from  Committees  to  the  House  of  Commons,  toL  iii.  p.  252 : — In  pursuance  of  a 
treaty  entered  into  with  Mir  Cossim,^^  the  depoiithn  (/Mir  Jqffier.Mi,  Yaiudt- 
tart,  under  false  pretences,  repaired  to  Moradbaag,  accompanied  bj  Colonel  Cail- 
laud,  and  two  hundred  European  troops  and  some  sepoys,  who,  it  was  alleged, 
were  intended  to  reinforce  Patna.     After  delivering  his  letters  in  the  most  abrupt 
manner,  and  pressing  Mir  Jeffier  to  appoint  his  son*in-law  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Vansittart  suffered  the  old  man  to  depart,  and  Cossim  arrived.    That  night  and 
the  day  following  were  spent  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  Cossim,  and  Colonel  Caillaud,  in 
concerting  measures  for  executing  their  plan.    "  In  consequence  of  these  delibe- 
"  rations,  our  troops  clandestinely  crossed  the  river  the  next  night  under  Colonel 
"  CaiUaud,  and,  being  joined  by  Cossim  and  his  party,  surrounded  the  nabob's 
"  palace :  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vansittart  was  sent  in  to  the  nabob,  demanding  his 
*'  immediate  compliance  with  what  had  been  proposed  to  him ;  to  which  the  na- 
*'  bob  returned  for  answer,  *  That  such  usage  was  what  he  never  expected  from 
"  the  English ;  that  whilst  a  force  was  at  his  gates,  he  would  enter  into  no  terms; 
"  and  that  it  was  his  desire  our  troops  might  be  returned  to  Moradbaag.'     A  mes- 
"  sage  was  then  sent  in,  informing  the  nabob,  that  if  he  did  not  directly  comply, 
"  they  should  be  obliged  to  storm  the  palace.    Astonished  and  terrified  by  this 
"  menace,  he  opened  his  gates,  exclaiming,  *  That  he  was  betrayed ;  that  (he 
"  English  were  guilty  of  perjury  and  breach  of  faith ;  that  he  perceived  their 
"  designs  against  his  government;  that  he  had  fiiends  enough  to  hazard  at  least 
"  one  battle  in  his  defence;  but  although  no  oaths  were  sabred  enou^  to  bind 
"  the  English,  yet  as  he  had  sworn  to  be  their  faithful  friend,  he  would  never 
**  swerve  from  his  engagement,  and  rather  suffer  death  than  draw  his  sword 
**  against  them.'    So  suspicious  was  he  of  being  sold,  that  '  he  desired  to  know 
**  what  sum  of  money  Cossim  Ally  Khan  was  to  give  for  the  subahship,  and  he 
"  would  give  half  as  much  more  to  be  continued;  he  hoped,  however,  if  they  in- 
**  tended  to  dethrone  him,  they  would  not  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  son-in- 
**  law,  irom  whom  he  feared  the  worst;  but  rather  wished  they  would  carry  him 
"  from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  safety  in  Calcutta.'    This  last  ijequest  of 
"  the  nabob's,  the  effect  of  his  fear  and  despair,  was  immediately  laid  hold  of, 
'*  and  construed  in  the  light  of  a  vohmtary  resignation.    Accordingly,  our  troops 
*'  took  possession  of  the  palace,  Mir  Cossim  was  raised  to  the  musnud,  and  the 
*'  old  nabob  was  hurried  into  a  boat  with  a  few  of  his  women  and  necessaries, 
"  and  sent  away  to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  rank  he 
**  had  so  lately  held,  as  is  also  the  scanty  subsistenoe  allowed  him  here  by  his 
"  successor.    Thus  was  Jaffier  Ally  Khan  deposed,  in  breach  of  a  treaty  founded 
'*  upon  the  most  solemn  oaths,  ana  in  violation  of  the  national  faith ;  a  prince, 
"  of  whose  friendship  and  attachment  you  have  had  many  signal  proofs ;  in 
**  whose  cause  our  arms  have  with  much  honour  been  employed ;   ana  by  a  firm 
"  adherence  to  whom,  the  English  had  acquired,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
"  so  universal  a  character  of  fidelity  aud  constancy,  that  the  most  perfect  con- 
"  fidence  was  placed  by  the  natives  in  them." 
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CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

1760—1763. 

Affairs  of  India  continued. — Conduct  and  character  of  Mir 
Cossim. — His  efforts  to  destroy  the  Rajah  Ramnarain. — 
Differences  in  the  council  respecting  the  revolution. — Con- 
duct of  the  English  to  Cossim. — His  efforts  to  diminish 
their  influence. — Mr.  Vansittart  goes  to  Monghir. — Con- 
cludes an  improvident  treaty,  the  enforcement  of  which 
occasions  many  complaints. — Deputation  sent  to  Monghir, 
who  are  ill  used  and  assassinated. — Patna  taken  by  the 
English ;  but  recaptured,  and  the  factory  made  prisoners. — 
Mir  Jaffier  restored. — Successfiil  military  operations  of 
Major  Adams. — Massacre  of  the  British  prisoners  at  Patna. 
Capture  of  that  city. — Total  conquest  of  Bengal. — Flight  of 
Cossim. 

The  flattering  prospects  opened  by  the  elevation      ^xi^' 
of  Mir  Cossim  were  not  long  enjoyed  without  alarm.  ' 

If  the  welfare  of  the  Company  was  endangered  by  the        i760. 
weakness  of  Jaffier,  it  was  soon  exposed  to  greater  ^i^^^*,*^^ 
peril  from  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  his  successor.  Mir  Cossim. 
Cossim  was  bold,  subtle,  enterprising,  and  of  a  com- 
manding  genius ;  he  felt  with  shame  and  regret  his 
subjection  to  the  English ;    and  determined,  as  soon  as 
he  had  secured  the  benefits  which  he  expected  from 
their  assistance,  to  retrench  their  power,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  deliver  himself  from  their  presence.     He 
did  not,  however,  indiscreetly  betray  his  intentions ; 
but  maintained  a  cautious  dissimulation,  till  his  great 
views  were  accomplished. 

By  the  aid  of  Major  Ca^iac  and  the  English  forces, 
he  defeated  and  took   prisoner    Shah  Allum,  with  s^^Aiium. 
^vhom,  soon  afterward,    he    made   an    advantageous 
treaty;    but,  although  he  restored  to  the  prince  his 
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liberty,  and  professed  good  intentions  toward  him,  he 
opposed,  with  great  duplicity,  though  with  persever- 
ance  and  success,  Mr.  Holwell's  proposal  for  acknow- 
ledging and  supporting  his  title  to  the  Mogul  throne  : 
a  measure  which  was  rendered  the  more  impracticable 
by  Shah  Allum's  own  imprudence. 

Cossim  next  availed  hmiself  of  the  assistance  of  the 
English  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  rajahs  who  with- 
held the  revenues  of  his  predecessor ;  and,  having  ac- 
compUi^ed  this  object,  sought,  by  a  strict  and  well- 
regulated  economy,  to  prevent  those  necessities  which 
had  rendered  his  father-in-law's  government  unstable, . 
and  facilitated  its  subversion.  As  a  last  effort,  before 
his  display  of  hostile  intentions  against  the  English,  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  give  up  the  Rajah  Bamnarain, 
the  firm  friend  of  the  Company,  and,  for  that  reason, 
obnoxious  to  the  ambitious  nabob.  In  this  measure, 
he  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  Major  Car- 
nac  and  Colonel  Coote.  Bamnarain  is  described  as  a 
man  of  abilities;  but  avaricious,  and  supposed  very 
wealthy.  He  was  protected  by  Lord  Clive  against  the 
rapacity  of  Jaffier ;  he  owed  his  continuance  in  power 
entirely  to  British  influence;  and  the  coimcil  con- 
sidered it  their  duty,  for  some  time,  to  persist  in  the 
poUcy  adopted  by  Lord  Clive.  The  pretext  for  op- 
pressing this  man  was  his  being  in  arrear  to  the 
nabobs;  but  he  always  testified  the  utmost  readiness 
to  come  to  a  fair  and  equitable  account. 

After  the  defeat  of  Shah  Allum,  who  immediately 
repaired  to  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  the  councU  proposed 
proclaiming  him;  Cossim  appeared  to  consent,  but 
afterward  adopted  other  views,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  British  force  at  Patna,  at- 
tempted, by  bribery,  to  gain  the  custody  of  Bamnarain, 
and,  by  treachery,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  gates. 
He  offered  Colonel  Coote  seven  lacks  and  a  Imlf  of 
rupees  (£90,750)  to  deliver  up  Bamnarain,  and  after- 
ward endeavoured,  by  terror  and  treachery,  to  secure 
to  himself  the  means  of  seizing  him.  Major  Camac, 
who  commanded  At  Fatna  before  Colonel  Coote,  had 
refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of  council,  which  di- 
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rected  him  to  deKver  up  the  devoted  rajah  to  his  enemy,      chap. 
and  thus  drew  on  himself  a  great  share  of  indignation* ;     _.     ' 
but  he  magnanimously  persevered  in  the  same  line  of       1700. 
conduct.     Cossim  had  the  address  to  represent  the 
proceedings  of  Colonel  Coote  in  such  a  Ught,  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  severe  letters  from  the  board,  he 
repaired  to  Calcutta  to  vindicate  himself;  and  in  his 
absence,  Cossim's  malevolence  was  gratified,  and  one 
of  the  firmest  friends  of  the  Company  sacrificed  to  a 
false,  timid,  and  interested  poUcy.     Being  now  secure 
against  all  opposition  from  his  own  subjects  and  de- 
pendants, Cossim  displayed  less  forbearance  and  cau- 
tion toward  the  more  formidable  objects  of  his  ap- 
prehensions. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  pififerences 
council  who  were  then  present,  unanimously  sane-  reg^cS^ 
tioned  the  proposals  stated  to  them  by  Mr.  Holwell,  as  *^e  rcToiu- 
resulting  from  his  private  conference  with  Cossim,  yet 
the  other  members  did  not  approve  of  the  revolution, 
which  deposed  in  so  sudden  a  manner  the  Prince 
whom  Lord  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  had  elevated, 
and  thus  annuUed  an  act  which  was  deemed  the  most 
fortunate  and  glorious  of  the  British  exploits  in  Indiaf . 
Mr.  Vansittart,  although  seconded  by  a  majority  in  the 
council,  found  the  minority  sufficiently  formidable  to 
fill  him  with  apprehension ;  in  this  critical  situation, 
he  endeavoured  by  compUances  to  retain  his  interest 
with  Cossim;  and,  as  the  East  India  Company  had 
expressed  their  approbation  of  his  past  conduct,  hoped, 
by  success,  to  obtain  the  same  sanction  for  his  subse- 
quent proceedingsj. 

In  fact,  when  Mir  Cossim  had  recourse  to  hostili- 
ties, it  was  not  without  provocation.     The  EngUsh 

*  Appendix  to  tiie  Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  and  16. 

t  Minntes  entered  in  the  books,  at  a  consultation  at  Fort  William,  8th  of 
January,  1761,  by  Mefssis,  Amyatt,  Ellis,  and  Harry  Smith;  also  a  letter  to  the 
secret  committee  at  the  India  House,  dated  the  11th  March,  1762,  signed  by 
Measn.  Coote,  Amyatt,  Camac,  Ellis,  Batson,  and  Verelst.  Reports  from  Com- 
mittees to  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  251,  et  seq. 

t  This  and  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  chapter,  where  no  authority  is  ez- 
pTpflsly  referred  to,  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Register,  1764, 1765,  and  1766 ; 
SmoUett's  Complete  History  of  England,*  vol.  xvi. ;  Transactions  in  India ; 
Verelsfs  View  of  the  Government  of  Bengal;  the  Reports  from  Committees  to 
the  House  of  Commons  $  and  the  periodical  publications. 
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officers  not  only  disputed  his  orders,  but,  on  all  occa^ 
sions,  exhibited  their  superiority  with  an  insolence 
insupportable  to  an  Asiatic  prince,  who  could  not  brook 
a  mode  of  conduct  which  tended  to  render  him  and  his 
commands  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. The  exemption  from  certain  inland  duties  granted 
to  the  East  India  Company  was  enormously  abused. 
Not  only  the  English,  and  the  sepoys  in  their  pay,  but 
natives  assuming  their  dress  and  character,  spread 
themselves  over  the  country;  oppressed,  plundered, 
and  maltreated  the  husbandmen,  merchants,  and  tran- 
quil inhabitants;  defrauded  the  revenue,  by  buying 
and  selling  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  at  their 
own  price,  and  without  regard  to  the  fiscal  laws ; 
defied  the  authority  of  the  nabob,  and  terrified  his 
officers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  desisted  from  exer- 
cising their  fimctions*.     Whatever  pretence  for  this 


*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Governor,  ex. 
poses  these  enormities  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner :  "  I  beg  leave  to  lay 
**  before  you  a  grieyance,  which  calls  loudly  for  redress.  I  mean  the  oppres- 
"  sions  committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  English  name,  and  through  want  of 
"  spirit  in  the  nabob's  subjects  to  oppose  them.  This  evil,  I  am  well  assured,  is 
"  not  confined  to  our  dependents  alone,  but  is  practised  all  over  the  country,  by 
*'  people  assuming  the  habits  of  our  sepoys,  and  calling  themselves  our  gomastahs 
"  (black  agents  or  factors).  As  on  such  occasions  the  great  power  of  the  English 
'*  intimidates  the  people  from  resistance,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indolence  of 
**  the  Bengalees,  or  the  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  those  who  might  do  them 
"  justice,  prevents  our  having  knowledge  of  the  oppression,  and  encourages  their 
"  continuance,  to  the  great,  though  unmerited,  scandal  of  our  government. 

"  I  have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  several  English  flags  flying  in  the  places 
"  which  I  have  passed,  and  on  the  river  I  do  not  believe  I  passed  a  boat  witliout 
*'  one.  By  whatever  title  they  have  been  assumed  (for  I  could  only  trust  to  the 
"  information  of  my  eyes,  without  stopping  to  fuk  questions),  I  am  sure  their 
**  frequency  can  bode  no  good  to  the  nabob's  revenues,  the  quiet  of  the  country, 
'*  or  honour  of  our  nation ;  but  evidently  tends  to  lessen  each  of  them. 

"  A  party  of  sepoys,  who  were  on  Uieir  march  before  us,  afforded  sufficient 
"  proofis  of  the  rapacious  and  insolent  spirit  of  these  people,  when  left  to  their 
"  own  discretion.  Many  complaints  against  them  were  made  to  me  on  the  road, 
"  and  most  of  the  petty  towns  and  serais  (baiting  places  for  travellers)  were  de- 
**  serted  at  our  approach,  and  the  shops  shut  up,  from  apprehensions  of  the  same 
**  treatment  from  us. 

'^  The  nabob  also  made  his  complaints  on  the  subject  with  firmness  and  dig. 
"  nity.  Every  Bengal  gomostah  makes  a  disturbance  at  every  factory,  and 
**  thinks  himself  not  inferior  to  the  Company.  In  every  pergunnah  (the  largest 
"  division  of  land  in  a  zemindary),  every  village,  and  every  factory,  they  buy  and 
**  sell  salt,  beetlenut,  ghee,  rice,  straw,  bamboos,  fish,  gunnils,  ginger,  sugar, 
*'  tobacco,  opium,  and  many  other  things,  more  than  I  can  write,  and  which  I 
"  tliink  it  needless  to  mention.  They  forcibly  take  away  the  goods  and  com. 
"  modities  of  the  ryots  (husbandmen),  merchants,  &c.  for  a  fourth  part  of  their 
"  value  ;  and,  by  ways  of  violence  and  oppression,  they  oblige  the  ryots,  &c,  to 
"  give  five  rupees  for  goods  which  are  worth  but  one  rupee  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
*'  five  rupees,  they  bind  and  disgrace  an  assammee,  who  pays  a  hundred  rupees 
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conduct  might  be  found  in  the  weakness  and  injustice       ^^^' 
of  Gossim's  predecessor,  he  afforded  no  such  excuse ;  ' 

he  had  hitherto  conducted  himself  with  great  pru-        i760. 
dence,  and  fully  answered  all  his  engagements  with 
the  council. 

With  a  view  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  in-  ^  ^^^ 
spection  of  the  EngUsh,  the  nabob  removed  his  court  Monghir. 
from  Moorshedabad  to  Monghir,  situated  on  the  Gan- 
ges, two  himdred  mUes  frirther  from  Calcutta. 

He  surrounded  this  place  with  strong  fortifications,  inereMe.  «id 
mcreased  his  troops,  and  introduced  a^ew  system  of  ^^ 
discipline;   he  invited  into  his  pay  every  wandering 
European  who  had  borne  arms,  and  all  the  sepoys  dis- 
missed from  the  British  service,  and  distributed  them 
among  his  own  regiments  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
European  exercise.     He  changed  the  matchlocks  of  the 
natives  for  firelocks,  and  formed  a  train  of  artillery  on 
the  British  model.     To  render  himself  still  more  se- 
cure, he  destroyed  or  imprisoned  every  considerable 
person  in  his  dominions  who  shewed  attachment  to 
the  English,  and  interdicted  all  correspondence  be- 
tween Ms  subjects  and  the  Company's  officers.     He 
began  to  enforce  against  the  private  traders  the  revenue  Restrains  the 
laws,  from  which  they  understood  themselves  to  be  gjlu^.*^® 
exempt,  and  stopped  their  boats  throughout  his  do- 
minions*. 

These  proceedings  filled  the  councU  with  alarm  and  Aburm  of  the 
apprehension;  but  the  complaints  of  the  traders  did  not  *^'*"^- 
obtain  much  attention  from  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  was 
sensible  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Company  from 
their  conduct,  and  the  improper  use  of  their  pass,  or 
dustuck,  and  had  received  instructions  from  the  court 
of  directors  for  restraining  these  abuses. 

But  the  violence  of  Mir  Cossim's  proceeding,  the  Mr.  Vonstt- 
peremptory  manner  in  which  he  began  those  innova^  Son^.*** 
tions,  and  the  order  with  which  they  were  accom- 

"  mnlgnzarree  (rents  or  land-tax),  and  they  allow  not  any  authority  to  my  ser- 
"  rants;  the  officers  of  each  district  have  desisted  from  the  exercise  of  their  iiinc- 
"  tions,  and  erenr  one  of  these  gomastahs  has  such  power,  that  he  imprisons  the 
"  collector,  and  deprives  him  of  sll  authority  whenever  he  pleases.'* 

*  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Nature,  State,  and  Condition  of  the  East  India  Company,  No.  17  to  26. 
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^xf  ^'      pa^i^i  that  all  disputes  with  the  Company's  servants, 
'         if  beyond  their  own  Umits,  should  be  tried  by  the  na^ 
1760.       bob's  magistrates,  induced  Mr.  Vansittart  to  repair  to 
Monghir,  for  the  purpose  of  arrangmg  difFerences.    To 
his  expostulations,  the  nabob  answered  in  a  firm  and 
decided  manner,  and  argued,  that  if  the  servants  of  the 
English  company  were  permitted  to  trade  in  all  parts, 
and  in  all  commodities  duty  free,  it  would  be  his  best 
poUcy  to  impose  no  customs,  and  thus  give  an  active 
impulse  to  industry,  increase  his  revenues  by  augment- 
ing cultivation  and  monu^ture,  and  finally  obviate  all 
and  con-        causcs  of  dispute*.     Anxious  to  avoid  hostilities  with 
improvident    ^  priucc  whom  he  had  himself  elevated  to  the  throne, 
treaty.  j^j^  Vausittart  imprudently  concluded  a  treaty,  which 

stipulated  that  the  English  traders  should  pay  the  in- 
land duties,  amounting  to  nine  per  cent,  on  all  articles 
not  brought  or  sent  in  by  sea,  and  obtain  passes  from 
the  nabob's  officers;  and  all  their  disputes  with  his 
subjects  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  his  magis- 
tratesf. 
J7g2.  The  regulations  which  extended  to  other  objects 

Rigid  execu-  of  commcrco,  had  a  tendency  to  ruin  all  who,  on  the 
teeatyf  *^*  ^^^th  of  former  treaties,  engaged  in  the  inland  trade. 
The  subahdar  having  obtained  this  valuable  concession, 
immediately  transmitted  copies  to  the  officers  of  his 
revenue,  with  instructions  to  conform  to  its  terms. 
As  the  treaty  Umited  no  time  from  which  its  operations 

*  This  conference  took  place  in  November,  1762. 

t  Mr.  Vansittart  is  stated  to  have  received  from  Mir  Cossim  a  donation  of 
seven  lacks  of  rupees  (£  81,249),  for  concluding  this  improvident  and  disgracefiil 
contract.  See  Reports  of  the  Committees  to  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  iii. 
p.  401, 402.  In  defending  himself  against  this  imputation,  Mr.  Vansittart  alleges  : 
1st.  That  the  receipt  of  presents  was  lawful,  and  a  servant  of  the  Company  nUher 
entitled  to  commendation  than  blame,  who  exercised  his  opportunities  with 
moderation.  2dly.  That  the  whole  donation  was  not  a  present  to  him,  but  in- 
cluded a  payment  of  expenses  and  purchases ;  and,  3dly.  That  Lord  Clive  falsi- 
fied  the  statement  of  BoUackidass,  the  Gentoo  banker,  to  him ;  while  the  accu- 
sation is  substantiated  by  the  depositions  on  oath  of  BoUackidass  and  another 
person.  Such  were  the  examples  which  led  Lord  Clive  to  observe,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  17th  of  April,  1765 :  "  Give  me  leave  now  to  lead  you  for  a  few 
"  moments  into  the  civil  department  See  what  an  Augean  stable  is  to  be 
'*  cleansed.  The  confusion  we  behold ;  what  does  it  arise  from  ?  Rapadty  and 
"  luxury:  the  unwarrantable  desire  of  many  to  acauire  in  an  instant,  what  only 
"  a  few  can  or  ought  to  possess.  Every  man  would  be  rich  without  the  merit  of 
"  long  services ;  and  from  this  incessant  competition  undoubtedly  springs  that 
"  disorder,  to  which  we  must  apply  a  remedy,  or  be  undone  ;  for  it  is  not  only 
"  malignant,  but  contagious.** 
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were  to  commence,  the  vessels  passing  fix)m  one  town       ^^i^' 
to  another  were  subject  to  the  effects  of  an  arrangement 


with  which  the  proprietors  were  unacquainted,  and        i762. 
several  boats  with  arms  belonging  to  the  EngUsh  were 
seized  at  Fatna,  for  non-payment  of  the  duties  de- 
manded by  the  nabob's  officers. 

The  English  factory  at  Dacca  remonstrated  that  the  complaints 
execution  of  the  treaty,  tc^ether  with  the  injunctions  *°^i^^*^"* 
of  Cossim,  would  tend  to  such  a  rapine  and  destruction 
of  the  British  property,  as  would  reduce  them  to  the 
same  distress  they  had  experienced  in  the  memorable 
year   1756.     The  council  of  Calcutta  voted  it  dis- 
honourable, and,  as  it   was  concluded  without  their 
acquiescence,  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  un- 
warrantable dereUction  of  the  advantages  granted  by 
the  original  phirmaund  of  the  Great  Mogul.    Mr.  Van-  igt  Peb. 
sittart  entered  a  minute  in  the  books,  vindicating  his        ^^^3. 
proceedings  by  circumstances,  and  by  a  forced  explana^ 
tion  of  part  of  the  council's  letter  of  instmction ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  avowed  that  his  treaty  was  not  exempt 
from  error,  and  protested  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
nabob's  officers,  and  their  voluntary  misconstructions  in 
executing  the  authority  which  he  had  unwarily  com- 
mitted to  them. 

These  dispositions  on  both  sides  portended  inevit-  28th  Mar. 
able  hostilities ;  but,  as  a  last  effort  to  maintain  tran-  ^f  J^ ^^° 
quillity,  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Monghir.  Monghir. 
Mr.  Amyatt,  a  member  of  the  council,  selected  for  his 
moderation  and  mildness,  was  at  their  head.  •  He  had 
invariably  opposed  the  revolution  which  placed  Cossim 
on  the  throne,  but  without  acrimony,  or  suffering  his    . 
disapprobation  to  degenerate  into  a  party  feud.     Great 
hopes  were  entertained  from  his  chai'acter  and  man- 
ners; but  Cossim  was  inflexible  in  maintaining  the 
strict  tenor  of  the  treaty :  he  was  daily  obtaining  fresh 
suppUes  of  arms,  and  appeared  buoyed  up  with  notions 
of  his  own  strength  and  sufficiency  to  oppose  the 
British  troops.    He  was  not  influenced  by  the  demeanor  jheir  trcat- 
of  Mr.  Amyatt,  against  whom  he  retained  an  unrelent-  »«»♦. 
ing  hatred ;  he  even  surrounded  the  English  deputa- 
tion with  guards,  and  instead  of  treating  them  as  am- 
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bassadors,  or  commercial  missionaries,  detained  them 
as  prisoners,  not  only  disregarding  their  complaints, 
but  refusing  them  permission  to  return. 

Mir  Cossim,  although  able,  vigilant,  and  enterprizing 
in  the  cabinet,  was  by  nature  a  coward :  his  mind  was 
not  expanded  by  liberal  views  of  politics,  but  was 
selfish,  crafty,  and  malignant.  In  his  intructions  for 
enforcing  the  treaty,  he  made  a  distinction  between  his 
friends  and  those  who  opposed  his  elevation ;  and  his 
cruelty  and  perfidy  were  in  conformity  with  those  low 
and  ungenerous  principles. 

Mr.  Amyatt,  failing  in  his  negotiations,  at  length 
obtained  the  necessary  passports,  and  with  all  his 
suite,  except  two,  departed  for  Monghir ;  but  the  appap 
rent  relenting  of  the  tyrant  was  only  a  prelude  to 
further  cruelty,  accompained  with  flagitious  treachery. 
In  passmg  the  city  of  Moorshedabad,  the  English  were 
attacked  by  Cossim's  troops,  posted  on  both  sides  of  the 
river ;  and,  although  they  landed,  and  produced  the 
nabob's  own  pass,  were  all  inhumanly  massacred. 

Meanwhile,  the  disputes  at  Fatna  were  carried  on 
with  increased  acrimony ;  Cossim  was  continually  send- 
ing fresh  troops  into  the  city;  every  thing  wore  a 
hostile  appearance ;  the  English  factory  apprehended 
that  the  place  would  soon  be  given  up  to  the  plunder  of 
the  rabble ;  the  suburbs  were  entirely  deserted,  and 
misery  and  alarm  generally  prevalent.  Mindi  Khan, 
the  nabob's  naib,  omitted  paying  to  Mr.  Elhs,  the  chief 
of  the  foctory,  the  usual  compliment  of  acquainting  him 
with  his  arrival :  he  carried  on  vigorous  mihtary  pre- 
parations, possessed  himself  of  the  gates,  insulted  the 
British  guards,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  English. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  fitctory,  stating 
these  circumstances,  the  council  resolved,  that,  in  case 
of  a  rupture,  and  of  the  nabob's  marching  toward 
Fatna,  the  factory  should  endeavour  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  city,  and  keep  it  till  further  instructions. 
It  became  daily  more  and  more  apparent  that  an  attack 
on  Fatna  was  intended,  and  Cossim  declared  that  peace 
or  war  depended  on  the  removal  of  the  Company's 
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troops.     Under  these  circumstaiices,  Mr.  EUis  assailed      chap. 
and  took  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  * 

fortifications,  and  the  number  of  the  garrison.     Unfor-        i763. 
tunately,  the  conquerors  neglected  all  caution,  and  ^®^^ 
betook  themselves  to  plunder  in  every  direction;  the  the  English; 
governor  and  garrison,  who  had  fled,  perceiving  this 
unmihtary  conduct,  returned,  attacked  the  English, 
who  were  too  much  dispersed  to  make  effectual  resist- 
ance, and,  after  a  considerable  slaughter,  compelled  captured, 
the  survivors  to  retire  within  the  fort ;  thus  the  city 
was  recaptured  with  as  little  opposition  as  it  had  been 
taken.     The  fectory,  deeming  their  present  situation 
untenable,  crossed  the  Granges,  in  hopes  of  effecting  a 
retreat  into  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob ; 
but  were  overtaken  by  a  superior  force,  and,  though 
victorious  in  one  engagement,  were,  in  a  second,  en-  ig^  j^j 
tirely  routed ;  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  Mr.  Elba 
were  made  captives;  some  were  sent  to  Patna,  and  J^ijtade 

others  to  Monghir,  prisonen. 

In  consequence  of  these  disastrous  events,  the 
council  of  Calcutta  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  Mir  J^'^Jl^e, 
Jaffier,  and  prepared  to  depose  Mir  Cossim.  The  restored, 
sense  of  present  danger  quelled  all  their  party  dissen- 
sions ;  Mr.  y ansittart  and  Mr.  Hastings  both  entered 
minutes,  in  which,  without  renouncing  their  former 
sentiments,  they  declared  their  cordial  acquiescence  in 
the  present  measures. 

The  command  of  the  forces  being  committed  to  g^  j^- 
Major  Adams,  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  two  commence- 
troops  of  European  cavalry,  and  ten  companies  of  mm^ 
sepoys*,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  such  was  operaUons. 
the  improvidence  of  the  council,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  there  were  not  above  ten 
thousand  rupees,  (£1,260)  in  the  treasury  at  Patna. 
Major  Adams  could  not  rely  on  the  natives  for  assist- 
ance, as  Cossim  had  excited  a  general  jealousy  against 
the  English,  rendered  their  persons  odious,  and  des- 
troyed ^  their  unshaken  partizans. 

Notwithstanding    these    disadvantages,    and    the 

*  Amounting  to  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  Europeantf,  and  one  thousand  ur 
twolvu  hundred  natives. 
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smallness  of  his  force,  Major  Adams  commenced  an 
active  and  vigorous  campaign.  By  two  skirmishes 
he  cleared  the  country,  crossed  the  Cossimbuzar  river, 
and  attacked  the  enemy,  amoimting  to  ten  thousand, 
who  were  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  at  Ballasaxa: 
they  bore  his  cannonade  for  some  time  with  fimmess, 
but  were,  at  length,  compelled  to  retreat  with  preci- 
pitation ;  in  this  action  was  killed  Mahomed  Tuckey 
Khan,  commander  of  the  detachment  which  slaugh- 
tered Mr.  Amyatt  and  his  companions. 

Major  Adams,  proceeding  towards  Moorshedabad, 
again  encountered  the  enemy,  well  posted  in  an  in- 
trenchment  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous artillery.  Unable  to  carry  this  position  by 
storm,  he  made  a  judicious  feint,  forced  tiie  enemy's 
strong  hold,  put  them  to  flight,  entered  Moorshedabad, 
and  again  proclaimed  Jaifier  subahdar  of  Bengal. 

At  Moorshedabad  he  only  waited  a  short  time  to 
refresh  his  troops,  then,  renewing  his  pursuit,  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  pervaded 
the  utmost  recesses  of  Bengal,  across  the  numerous 
and  wide  branches  of  the  Granges,  through  marshes 
and  forests.  Cossim,  unwilling  to  risk  his  dominion 
and  life  on  the  event  of  a  single  battle,  did  not  lead 
his  troops  in  person,  but  made  a  judicious  disposition 
of  them  to  weary  his  enemy  by  delay. 

At  Nuncas  Nullas,  the  English  again  encountered 
a  force  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand 
foot;  here,  for  the  first  time, they  experienced  the 
effects  of  Cossim's  new  system  of  tactics.  The  troops 
were  posted  with  judgtnent,  divided  into  regular  bri- 
gades, had  a  good  train  of  artillery,  were  clothed  and 
accoutred  on  the  English  model,  and  displayed  an 
order  and  spirit  which  bore  some  analogy  to  those  of 
the  Europeans.  But  the  English  army,  animated  with 
resentment,  and  flushed  with  success,  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  drove  the  enemy  off  the  field,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  train  of  artillery,  and 
took  a  hundred  and  fifty  boats  laden  with  grain  and 
stores. 

Discouraged  by  this  defeat,  the  nabob's  troops  did 
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not  again  venture  to  fight  in  the  field,  but  relied  on      ^^^' 
their  fortifications  as  the  sole  means  of  defence ;  yet 


neither  numbers    nor  fortifications  availed.       Major        i763. 
Adams  attacked  them  at  Auda  Nulla,  a  post  strong  ^pf^^f 
by  nature  and  art,  protected  in  front  by  a  swamp,  on  Auda  NuUa. 
one  side  by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Gan- 
ges.    The  Indians  had  thrown  up  a  great  work,  on 
which  they  mounted  a  himdered  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  it  was  defended  in  front  by  a  ditch,  fifty-four  feet 
wide  and  ftdl  of  water  in  every  part,  except  toward  the 
mountains.     The  breadth  of  dry  ground  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  yards,  and  lay  between  the  swamp 
and  the  river.     The  British  commander  at  first  be- 
seiged  this  fortification  in  form,  but,  wearied  with  an  2ist  Aug. 
inaction  of  fourteen  days,  projected  an  attack  on  the  ^  ^^  ^^^^' 
side  of  the  mountains,  where  the  enemy  deemed  them- 
selves sufficiently  secure.     This  bold  and  masterly 
movement  was  judiciously  executed  by  Major  Irwin ; 
the  intrenchments  were  carried,  a  general  rout  ensued,  capture  of 
and  as  many  perished  in  the  river  as  by  the  sword.  uS  oct 

The  enemy  now  abandoned  all  the  country ;  Major 
Adams  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  Monghir ;  and, 
after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  compelled  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  two  thousand,  to  surrender.  To  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Bengal,  the  reduction  of  Fatna 
alone  remained ;  a  detachment  was  sent  from  Monghir, 
under  Captain  Wedderbume,  with  orders  to  blockade 
the  place,  and  to  infi)rm  the  English  prisoners  of  his 
approach.  The  military  part  of  his  instructions  was 
performed ;  but  the  cruelty  of  Cossim  frustrated  the  ^^^^^ 
intended  communication  to  the  prisoners.  Enraged  atPatna. 
and  desperate  at  the  progress  of  the  British  arms,  the 
tyrant  executed  a  horrible  act  of  unavailing  barbarity. 
He  commanded  one  Somers*  to  murder  Mr.  EUis,  the 
head  of  the  factory,  and  about  two  hundred  English 
prisoners  captured  with  him.  The  Indian  soldiers 
required  that  the  prisoners  should  be  supplied  with 

*  Someis,  otherwise  Sumroo,  otherwise  Shimro,  was  a  Oerman,  and  a  gpeneral 
officer  in  the  nabob's  service ;  he  had  been  a  Serjeant  in  the  French  anny,  from 
which  he  deserted  lo  the  British,  and  from  Ihem  to  Cossim  :  he  undertook  (his 
norrible  butchery  when  no  man  in  the  nabob's  army  would  engage  in  it  but 
uinuelf.    Sir  John  Malcolm  says  he  was  a  Frenchman  or  Swiss.    Vol.  ii.  p.  '285. 
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arms  for  their  own  defence ;  but  were  compelled  by 
blows  to  fulfil  the  injunctions  of  Cossim.  So  unrelent- 
ing were  these  orders,  that  even  an  in&nt  child  of  Mr. 
Ems*  was  sacrificed ;  and  the  only  Englishman  who 
escaped  from  Fatna  was  a  physician,  named  Fullarton, 
who,  a  few  days  before,  received  a  pardon  from  the 
nabob.  Nor  was  the  tyrant  content  widi  this  butchery  : 
he  put  to  death  more  than  thirty  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  suspected  of  fitvourmg  the  English,  and  left 
their  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds;  a 
peculiar  ignominy  among  the  Gtentoos :  one  of  these 
victims  was  the  unfortunate  Samnarain. 

Cossim,  considering  Fatna  as  a  last  resource,  evinced 
a  proportionate  energy  in  the  defence.  His  troops  ex- 
hibitol  imusual  boldness  and  discipline,  and  made  a 
resolute  sally,  in  which  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
blow  up  a  principal  magazine ;  but  Fatna  not  being 
regularly  fortified,  the  batteries  soon  destroyed  the 
works,  silenced  the  cannon,  and  made  a  practicable 
breach ;  and,  after  a  si^e  of  eight  days,  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm.  Thus,  in  less  tiian  four  months,  the 
whole  province  of  Bengal  was  subdued  by  Major 
Adams,  the  first  European  who  achieved  that  impor- 
tant conquest. 

Deprived  of  his  last  fortress,  the  nabob,  accompa- 
nied by  the  murderer  Somers,  crossed  the  Ganges,  with 
all  his  treasure,  into  the  province  of  Oude,  where  he 
received  an  asylum  from  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  vizier  of 
Shah  AUum,  but  was  not  permitted  to  introduce  his 
army. 


*  Messrs.  Ellis,  Hay,  Luahington,  and  six  other  gentlemen,  were  cat  to  jMeces 
and  thrown  into  a  well,  which  was  afterwazds  filled  up.  The  other  persons  mur- 
dered were  thrown  into  another  well. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 
1764-1766. 

Affairs  of  India  condnued. — ^Disputes  at  the  India  House. — 
Lord  Clive  appointed  chief  governor.— Cossim  protected 
by  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Oude — who  makes  hostile 
preparations  against  the  English. — ^Death  of  Major  Adams. 
Mutinons  state  of  the  army. — Battle  of  Buxar.-- Shah  Al- 
lum  escapes  to  the  English  camp,  and  enters  into  a  treaty. 
Sujah  111  Dowlah  solicits  peace — ^which  is  refused. — Sur- 
render of  Chander  Geer. — Allahabad^  the  capital  of  Oude^ 
taken. — Death  of  Mir  Jaffier. — The  council  declare  Najim 
ul  Dowlah  his  successor. — Arrival  of  Lord  Clive. — Final 
overthrow  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah.  — He  siirrenders  himself 
to  the  English. — ^An  advantageous  peace  concluded. — Ef- 
forts of  Lord  Clive  to  restore  order  and  economy. — ^Mutiny 
of  the  military  suppressed  by  Lord  Clive. — ^Prosperity  of 
the  Company. — ^The  dividends  augmented. 
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The  rapid  vicissitades  of  the  Company's  affairs  oc-    

casioned  a  violent  sensation  among  the  proprietors  of  1754^ 
stock  in  London,  and  the  Lidia  Ho;ase  was  divided  into 
two  zealous  and  rancorous  parties.  The  deposition  of 
Jaffier  gave  rise  to  many  animadversions ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent transactions,  which  at  one  period  brought  the 
affidrs  of  the  Company  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  occasioned 
spirited  debates  and  vehement  altercations.  A  detail 
of  the  proceedings,  at  this  distance  of  time,  would 
afford  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction ;  and  the  elo- 
quence displayed,  both  at  the  India  House  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  only  reminds  us  of  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  adherents  of  Lord  Clive  and 
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Mr.  SuUivan  supported  their  respective  opinions,  but 
inspires  no  curiosity  to  examine  the  arguments  which 
were  adduced  by  either. 

For  some  time  the  interests  were  almost  equally 
balanced ;  the  payment  of  Lord  Clive's  jaghire*  was 
stopped,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  chancery  suit ; 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  continued  chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  every  effort  to  give  an  ascendancy  to 
Lord  dive's  party  was  unsuccessfiil ;  but,  after  a  long 
and  anxious  contest,  his  adherents  acquired  a  supe- 
riority ;  the  perilous  situation  of  Lidia  pointed  him 
out  as  the  only  person  capable  of  retrieving  the  affairs 
of  the  Company ;  he  was  nominated  governor-general, 
and  commander  of  the  forces  at  Bengal ;  the  chancery 
suit  was  arranged,  by  an  agreement  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  ftdl  amount  of  the  jaghire,  if  he  should  live, 
and  the  Company  retain  possession  of  the  lands  during 
that  term ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors,  he 
speedily  departed  for  Calcutta,  after  receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Sykes  were 
at  the  same  time  appointed  counsellors  at  the  presi- 
dency, the  former  to  succeed  to  the  government.  Lord 
Clive,  Mr.  Sumner,  General  Camac,  Mr.  Verelst,  and 
Mr.  Sykes,  were  also  constituted  a  select  committee, 
with  special  powers. 

However  irritated  and  indignant  against  Cossim, 
the  English  respected  the  territories  of  a  neutral  power ; 
and,  when  he  had  effected  his  escape,  abstained  from 
pursuing  him,  and  encamped,  during  four  months,  on 
their  own  side  of  the  river.  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  at  first  displayed  great  moderation  and 

*  Tha  jaghire  is  thiu  explained.  By  the  treaty  with  Mir  Jaffier,  at  the  time 
of  the  reyolution  in  1757,  certain  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Company,  as  perpetual 
renters,  reserring  to  the  nabob  quit«ent8,  amounting  to  £30,000  per  annum. 
The  Company  fimned  out  these  lands  for  £100,000  a  year,  and|paid  thequit-rent 
regulaiiy  till  1759,  when  the  nabob  assigned  it  oyer  to  Lord  Cliye.  when  the 
contest  between  him  and  Mr.  Sulliyan  arose,  it  wsb  intimated  to  him,  that  (he 
Court  of  Directors  were  of  opinion  that  it  ou^t  to  be  retained  for  the  Company's 
use.  His  lordship  maintained  (and  his  opinion  was  borne  out  by  that  of  two 
moat  eminent  lawyers,  Mr.  Yorfce  and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton)  that  he  yas  eatitlcd 
to  it  as  well  by  the  laws  of  England  as  by  those  of  India,  and  that  his  right  was 
established  on  the  same  authority  as  the  Company's  right  to  the  ceded  lands ;  but 
to  ayoid  litigation,  he  proposed  a  very  £ur  and  liberal  compromise.  The  aigu* 
ment  was  resisted,  the  proposals  refused,  and  iu  consequence  an  appeal  was  made 
to  a  Court  of  Equity.    Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  CUve,  yol.  ii.  p.  217,  et  seqq. 
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prudence  in  not  commencing  hostilities  in  favour  of     ^^t/** 
the  refugee  ;  hut  the  cause  of  a  native  prince,  expelled 


from  his  dominions  hy  Europeans,  without  any  com-       i764. 
plaint  £rom  his  own  suhjects,  excited  sympathy,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  council  at 
Calcutta,  on  the  impropriety  of  affording  protection  to 
Cossim  whHe  he  professed  to  he  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship  with  them,  the  nahoh  of  Oude  not  only  persevered  who  makes 
in  sheltering  hhn  from  pursuit,  hut  soon  hegan  to  col-  p^tionr 
lect   a   formidahle   army.     He  answered  the  remon-  S"^*'*® 
strances  of  the  council  by  recriminatory  manifestos,     "* 
terminating  in  extravagant  threats,  and  even  endea- 
voured, by  misrepresentations,  to  influence  Mir  Jaffier 
to  renounce  the  English  alliance,  aud  throw  hhnself  on 
the  protection  of  Shah  Allum,  who  then  resided  with 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah.     Cossim's  troops,    although  they 
could  not  obtain  leave  to  enter  the  province  of  Oude, 
still  annoyed  the  company's  forces,  and  the  English 
commander  openly  professed  an  intention  of  carrying  j     ^ 
his  arms  into   the    dominions  of  Sujah  ul   Dowlah. 
Alarmed  at  this  information,  and  anxious  to  retract  his 
hostile  professions  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  his 
pride,  the  prince  indirectly  made  conciliatory  overtures 
to  the  EngUsh  government,  but  rejected  the  proposition 
of  yielding  up  Cossim  and  Somers,  which  was  made 
the  essential  basis  of  a  treaty.     Soon  afterward,  some 
of  Cossim's  troops  having  surprised  a  party  of  English, 
and  brought  their  heads  in  triumph  to  Shah  Afium, 
the  real  disposition  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  became  appa^ 
rent,  and,  by  his  assistance,  Cossim  was  enabled  to  send 
into  the  field  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
suitable  artillery.  P^ath  of  Ma- 

This  hostile  movement  was  probably  accelerated  ^°' 
by  the  death  of  Major  Adams,  whose  name  alone  was 
sufiident  to  excite  terror ;  but  the  judicious  choice  of 
a  successor  in  Major  Hector  Munro,  afforded  the  enemy 
no  reason  to  triumph.     His  force  was  only  nine  thou- 
sand  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  Mutinous 
were  Europeans,  and  this  small  army  was  in  such  a  ^^f  ^ 
state  of  insubordination  and  mutiny,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  punish  the  ringleaders  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
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military  severity,  by  sentencing  twenty-four  of  them  to 
be  blown  away  from  the  mouths  of  cannon*. 

Actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  distinguished 
his  predecessor,  Major  Munro  made  an  active  and  vigo- 
rous campaign.  He  first  encountered  the  Indian 
army  in  an  advantageous  encampment  at  Buxar,  on 
the  river  Camnassary,  more   than   a  hundred  miles 


*  Sir  Hector's  o^m  account  of  tliis  tmnaactioii,  given  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  displays  the  dreadful  dilemma  to  vAdch.  he  was  reduced, 
and  the  vigour  and  resolution  with  which  he  extricated  himself,  and  saved  the 
Company.  "  I  found  the  army,"  he  says,  "  Europeans  as  well  as  sepoys,  muti- 
*'  nous,  deserting  to  the  enemy,  threatening  to  carry  off  their  officers  to  the  enemy, 
*'  demanding  an  augmentation  of  pay,  demanding  large  sums  of  money,  which 
they  said  had  been  promised  them  by  the  nabob,  and  disobedient  to  all  order ; 
four  himdred  of  the  Europeans  had  gone  off  in  a  body,  and  joined  the  enemy 
some  time  before  I  joined  the  army.  This  being  the  situation  the  army  was  in, 
I  fully  detennined  to  endeavour  to  conquer  that  mutinous  disposition  in  them, 
before  I  would  attempt  to  conquer  the  enemy.  I  accordingly  went  with  a  de- 
tachment of  the  King's  and  Company's  Europeans  from  Patna,  with  four  field 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  Chippera,  one  of  the  cantonments.  I  think  the  very  day, 
or  the  day  after  1  arrived,  a  whole  battalion  of  sepoys,  with  their  arms  and  ac- 
"  coutzements,  went  off  to  join  the  enemy ;  I  imm^ately  detached  about  100 
Europeans,  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  whose  officers  told  me  they  thouf^t  they 
could  depend  upon  them  not  to  desert,  with  two  field-pieces,  to  endeavour  to 
come  up  with  the  deserters,  and  bring  them  back  to  me ;  the  detachment  came 
up  with  them  in  the  night  time,  foimd  them  asleep,  took  ^em  prisoners,  and 
carried  them  back  to  Chippera.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  detachment 
sent  me  an  express,  acquainting  me  with  the  hour  he  would  airive  at  Chippera 
**  with  the  prisoners.  I  was  readv  to  receive  them  with  the  troops  under  aims ; 
**  upon  theu>  arrival  at  Chippera,  i  immediately  ordered  their  officers  to  pick  me 
"  out  fifW  of  the  men  of  the  worst  chiaracters,  and  who  Uiev  thought  might  have 
enticed  the  battalion  to  desert  to  the  enemy :  they  did  pick  out  fifty ;  I  desired 
them  to  pick  me  out  twenty-four  men  of  those  fifty  of  the  worst  characters : 
I  immediately  ordered  a  field  court-martial  to  be  held  by  their  own  black  offi- 
cers, and  after  representing  to  the  officers  the  heinous  crime  the  battBJion  had 
been  guilty  ot,  desired  they  would  immedii^ly  bring  me  their  sentence ;  they 
found  them  guilty  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  sentenced  them  to  suffer  death,  and 
"  left  Uie  manner  to  me ;  I  ordered  immediately  four  of  the  twenty-four  to  be 
"  tied  to  the  guns,  and  the  artillery  officers  to  prepare  to  blow  them  away.  There 
"  was  a  remarkable  circumstance :  four  grenadiers  rejj^resented  that  as  they  always 
**  had  the  post  of  honour,  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  be  first  blown  away; 
"  the  four  battalion  men  were  untied  from  the  guns,  and  the  four  grenadiers  tied 
**  and  blown  away,  upon  which  the  European  officers  of  the  battalions  of  sepoys 
"  who  were  then  m  the  field,  came  and  told  me,  that  the  sepoys  would  not  sufier 
any  more  of  the  men  to  be  blown  away.  I  ordered  the  artillery  officers  to  load 
the  four  field-pieces  with  grape-shot,  and  drew  up  the  Europeans  with  the  guns 
in  their  intervals ;  desired  the  officers  to  return  to  the  heads  of  their  battalions : 
ordered  them  immediately  to  ground  their  arms,  and  if  one  of  them  attemptea 
to  move,  I  would  give  orders  to  fire  upon  them,  and  treat  them  the  same  as  if 
they  were  Sungah  Dowlah's  army.  They  did  groimd  their  aims,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  move,  upon  which  I  ordered  sixteen  more  of  the  twenty-four  to  be 
tied  to  the  guns  by  force,  and  blown  away  the  same  as  the  first,  which  was 
done :  I  immediately  ordered  the  other  four  to  be  carried  to  a  cantonment, 
where  there  had  been  a  desertion  of  the  sepoys  some  time  before,  with  positive 
orders  to  the  commanding  officer  at  that  cantonment  to  blow  them  away  in  the 
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above  Fatna.     They  were  protected  by  a  morass  lined       chap. 

with  cannon,  and  a  wood  sheltered  them  on  the  only 

side  which  appeared  assailable.  Near  this  strong  post,  i764. 
Munro  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were  defeated  ^22nd  Oct. 
with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed ;  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores,  and  all  their  tents  ready  pitched ;  while  in 
Munro's  little  army,  which  consisted  but  of  seven  thou- 
sand and  seventy-two  men,  of  whom  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  were  Europeans,  no  more  than  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-four  were  returned  as  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

The  Mogul,  who  had  been  detaiaed  by  Sujah  ul  ^^^  ^^"^ 
Dowlah,  in  an  honourable  captivity,  but  escaped  from  e!^^ 
his  camp  the  night  preceding  this  battle,  congratulated  ««»p- 
Major  Munro  on  his  victory,  and  requested  the  English, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  only  power  in  India  capable 
of  effecting  that  object,  to  assist  in  restoring  him  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi ;  offering,  as  a  compensation  for 
this  benefit,  the  province  of  Oude,  or  any  other  grati- 
fication they  might  require.     The  council  of  Calcutta 
consented :  Shah  Allum  was  received  in  the  English 
camp  as  Emperor,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
he  assigned  to  the  company  Ghazepoor,  and  llie  zemin-  ^*^  ^^^' 
darry  of  Rajah  Bulwant  Sing,  belonging  to  the  nisap 
maut  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  and  they  agreed  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  Allahabad^  and  the  rest  of  the  nabob's 
dominions. 

Major  Munro  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  fort  of  Failure  of 
Chander-Geer,  situate  on  the  Ganges,  supposed  to  con-  c^^er* 
tain  all  the  treasures  of  Cossim,  and  his  only  remain-  Geer. 
ing  position  on  that  side  the  river.     This  place,  being 
on  a  high  hill,  was  impregnable  by  assault,  and  needed 
neither  skill  nor  ammunition  for  its  defence ;  the  access 
was  steep  and  narrow,  and  the  besieged  could,  with  the 
stones  and  rubbish  of  their  own  fortifications,  repel  the 
efforts  of  valour,  and  deride  the  machinations  of  art. 
Two  successive  nights  Munro  led  his  gallant  followers 
to  the  attack,  and  was  twice  repulsed;  the  Indians, 
taught  by  experience,  no  longer  abandoned  themselves 
to  neghgent  slumber ;  and  the  major,  reluctantly  re- 
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linquishing  the  enterprize,  formed  his  camp  under  the 
walls  of  Benares. 

Here  Beney  Bahadre,  the  minister  of  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah,  presented  himself,  making  overtures  of  peace  ; 
but  Major  Munro  inflexibly  refused  to  listen,  unless 
the  surrender  of  Cossim  and  Somers  was  first  granted. 
The  subahdar,  with  an  inflexibility  equally  honourable, 
revised  to  betray  those  whom  he  had  engaged  to  pro- 
tect ;  every  method  was  ineflFectually  tried  to  eflFect  an 
accommodation;  bribes,  which  might  have  awakened 
cupidity  in  the  most  stoical  mind,  were  refiised*.  Sujah 
ul  Dowlah  yielded  so  fieu*  as  to  engage  that  he  would 
cause  Somers  to  be  assassinated;  but  this  expedient 
was  rejected,  and  the  treaty  broken  off. 

Sujah  ul  Dowlah  was  not  impelled  by  despair  to 
solicit  peace ;  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army ;  yet,  though  elated  by  Major  Munro's  ill  success 
at  Chander-Geer,  he  did  not  attack  the  British  camp, 
but  sent  flying  parties  of  horse  to  harass  the  out-posts 
by  skirmishes,  keeping  his  main  body,  with  the  artil- 
lery, at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  This  conduct 
reduced  the  British  commander  to  a  critical  dilemma : 
he  could  not  safely  remain  before  Benares,  nor  did  he 
deem  it  prudent  to  quit  his  position,  although  daily 
more  and  more  straightened  by  the  enterprises  of  his 
enemy. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  Major  Munro 
was  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made 
by  Lord  Clive  before  his  departure  from  England,  and 
the  command  devolved,  ad  interim,  on  Major  Sir  Robert 
Fletcher.  The  honourable  zeal  of  this  brave  oflicer  to 
distinguish  the  brief  period  of  his  authority  by  brilliant 
and  useful  exertions,  fortunately  terminated  the  diffi- 


*  The  offers  were  twenty-five  lacks  of  rupees  (£312,500)  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war ;  the  like  sum  to  the  army:  and  ei^^t  lacks  to  Mi^or  Munro 
nimself,  which,  with  his  share  of  the  twenty-five  lacks,  would  have  made  about 
twelye  lacks  (or  £  150,000)  for  himself.  In  resisting  this  splendid  temptation, 
Major  Munro  displayed  in  impressive  colours  the  gallantry  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  military  character.  He  said,  "  If  the  nabob  would  give  me  all  the  lacks 
"  in  his  treasury,  I  would  make  no  peace  with  him,  until  he  had  delivered  up 
"  those  murdering  rascals ;  for  I  never  could  think  that  my  receiving  eleven  or 
**  twelve  lacks  of  rujiees  was  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  blood  of  those  un- 
"  fortimate  gentlemen  who  were  murdered  at  Patna,  nor  a  sufficient  atonement 
to  their  weeping  parents,  friends,  and  relations.** 
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culty  in  which  his  predecessor  had  found  himself  in- 
volved.    In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  principal      ^xi^' 
officers,  he  quitted  the  camp  before  Benares  at  mid-  ' 

night,  and  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party        1764. 
sufficient  to  blockade  the  city.     Three  days  were  em-  ^^j^^"};  ^i^^ 
ployed  in  reaching  the  nabob's  camp,  although  but  enemy  to 
fifteen  miles  distant;    twice  they  were  drawn  up  to  ^^^^^' 
receive  him,  and,  on  his  approach,  retreated  in  good 
order,  but  the  third  time  fled  with  precipitation.     Thus 
deUvered  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  army  was  enabled  to  extend  its  position,  and  re- 
Ueved  from  the  want  of  forage  and  provisions. 

Sir  Robert  Fletcher  advanced  to  attack  the  fortress  surrender  of 
of  Chander-Geer ;  and  the  garrison,  whose  pay  was  Gee^^^' 
six  months  in  arrear,  refrising  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  governor,  mutinously  compelled  him  to  surrender. 
This  gave  birth  to  an  affecting  scene.  The  governor 
came  forth,  and,  in  sight  of  his  troops,  delivered  the 
key  to  Sir  Robert  Fletcher ;  then,  shedding  tears,  he 
complimented  the  victor,  and  apologized,  not  for  his 
too  resolute  defence,  but  for  his  too  speedy  surrender. 
"  I  have  endeavoured,"  he  said,  "  to  act  hke  a  soldier ; 
«  but,  deserted  by  my  prince,  and  left  with  a  mutinous 
"  garrison,  what  could  I  do  1  God  and  you"  (laying 
his  hand  on  the  Koran,  and  pointing  to  his  soldiers) 
"  are  witnesses  that  to  the  feith  of  the  English  I  now 
"  trust  my  life  and  fortune." 

Profiting  by  his  success.  Sir  Robert  soon  made  him-  Allahabad 
selfmaster  of  Allahabad,  the  enemy's  capital,  though  *^*'"- 
defended  by  a  strong  wall,  and  capable  of  making  a 
vigorous  resistance.     This  conquest  seemed  utterly  to 
ruin  Sujah  ul  Dowlah's  aiFairs,  and  to  leave  his  domi- 
nions entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  English. 

During  these  transactions,  the  death  of  Jafiier,  at  i4th  Jan. 
Moorshedabad,  materially  affected  the  state  of  Bengal.  i>^th  of  Mir 
By  the  law  of  inheritance,  both  in  Europe  and  Hin-  Jaffier. 
dostan*,  his  rights  should  have  descended  to  his  grand- 
son, the  offspring  of  his  son  Miran,  who  was  about  six 
years  old ;  but  Jaffier,  by  a  testamentary  paper,  be- 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  these  laws  were  frequently  superseded  throughout 
the  Mogul  empire. 
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queathed  the  succession  to  his  natural  son*,  Najim  ul 
Dowlah,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  whom  he 
had  for  some  time  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  his  last  moments,  he  also  gave  to  his  ap- 
pointed successor  a  letter  of  advice,  enjoining  him  to 
continue  the  rajah  Nundcomar,  his  own  favourite,  in 
the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  to  follow  his  instruc- 
tions. Lord  Clive  was  not  yet  arrived ;  and  the  coun- 
cil, apprized  of  the  measures  adopted  in  England  to 
abridge  their  jurisdiction,  employed  the  last  moments 
of  their  expiring  authority  for  purposes  of  avarice  and 
ambitionf.  Although  the  importance  of  the  crisis 
demanded  great  consideration,  and  no  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  delay,  yet,  with  unwarrantable  pre- 
cipitation, notwithstanding  the  debauched  and  pro- 
fligate character  of  Najim  ul  Dowlah,  and  the  just 
claims  of  the  infant  son  of  Miran,  they  affected  to 
sanction  the  will  of  Jaffier,  without  even  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  Mogul.  Thus  they  extorted  large  fees 
from  the  weakness  and  distress  of  the  young  nabob^, 
while  their  conduct  toward  him  was  replete  with 
harshness  and  insolence§.  Instead  of  Nundcomar, 
they  compelled  him  to  confer  the  naibship,  or  deputy 
government  of  the  province,  on  Mahommed  Bhezi 
Khan,  who  was  considered,  both  by  Najim  and  his 
father,  as  an  implacable  enemy  ||.  Jealous  of  Nimd- 
comar's  influence,  they  compelled  Najim  ul  Dowlah  to 
send  him  to  Calcutta,  for  trial  as  a  traitor,  resisting  the 
threats,  prayers,  and  importunities  of  the  youth  they 


*  The  fact  of  N^jim  ul  Dowlah's  being  an  illegitimate  son  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  30th  of  September  1765, 
signed  by  Lord  Clire,  W.  B.  Sumner,  J.  Camac,  H.  Verelst,  and  F.  Sykes :  it 
forms  a  material  point  in  the  consideration  of  subsequent  events. 

t  The  Company  highly  disapproved  their  conduct.  See  letter  of  the  19th  of 
February  1766.    Reports,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 

X  It  appears  that  on  this  occasion  £  139,000  steriing  were  distributed  among 
the  councu,  besides  other  sums  supposed  to  have  been  received,  but  of  which  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained. 

i  See  Najim  ul  DowUih's  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  at  Calcutta,  Reports, 
&c.  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  afler  Lord  Olive's  arrival, 
the  Select  Committee,  on  mature  investigation,  dedared  many  of  the  charges  in 
this  letter  void  of  foundation :  idem,  p.  418 

H  In  order  to  obtain  this  elevation,  and  in  compensation  to  those  who  assisted 
him,  Mahommed  Rhezi  Khan  was  said  to  have  distributed,  in  gratifications, 
twenty  lacks  of  rupees.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  Reports  of  Committees,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  411.  412,  413. 
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had  exalted ;  and,  in  this  instance,  even  the  temptation      chap. 
of  a  large  bribe,  which  was  oflfered  both  by  Najim  and 


Nundcomar,     Most  probably  the  rajah  had  excited  his       i765. 
master  to  attempt  his  emancipation  from  the  oppres- 
sive authority  of  the  council ;  but  the  charge  of  treason 
appearing  destitute  of  foundation,  he  was  afterward 
discharged*.  « 

When  Lord  Clive  arrived  at  Calcutta,  he  established  3rd  May,  1765. 
the  select  committee,  and  formed  regulations  and  co-  ^[ati^of 
venants  calculated  to  restrain  the  enormous  and  fla^-  Lordciiye. 
gitious  peculations  of  the  Company's  officers^.     An  ^^' 
order  was  also  issued  for  securing  and  bringing  to 
Calcutta  all  Europeans  who  had  no  claim,  from  inden- 
tures, to  the  protection  of  the  Company. 

General  Camac,  who  was  previously  dispatched  to  MUitary 
command  the  army,  found  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  stiU  me-  proceedings. 
ditating  an  incursion  into  Bengal.     That  active  and 
spirited  prince,  although  often  defeated  in  the  field, 
expelled  from  his  best  fortresses,  deprived  of  his  vizier- 
ate,  and  abandoned  by  the  Mogul,  was  not  divested  of 
his  fortitude,  or  destitute  of  resources.     He  made  an 
alliance  with  Mulbar,  a  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  the 
most  warlike  tribe  in  India,  and  still  indulged  a  hope 
of  retrieving  his  almost  desperate  fortunes.     General 
Camac,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  made  a  rapid  march, 
effected  a  junction  with  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  in  the 
district  of  Korah,  attacked  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  at  Calpy, 
before  he  could  unite  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  routed  j^..  - 
lus  army  with  great  slaughter.     The  Mahrattas  stul  sujah  ui 
threatening  an  irruption   into  the  nabob's  province,  22nd^Miy. 
General  Camac  drove  them  across  the  Jumnah,  and  And  of  the 
compelled  them  to  seek  refiige  in  the  hills,  Mahrattas. 

*  The  character  of  Nundcomar  was  open  to  many  reproaches ;  he  was  sup« 
posed  to  haTc  embezzled  a  great  share  of  the  revenues  of  Mir  Jafiier ;  he  was  ad- 
verse to  the  English ;  and  the  army,  by  his  means,  suffered  many  inconveniences 
and  privations.     See  Reports,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  305, 368. 

t  A  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  tlie  1st  of  Jime  1764,  requiring 
the  execution  of  these  covenants,  was  received  in  Bengal  on  the  24th  January, 
1765,  but  had  not,  on  Lord  Clive's  arrival,  been  executed  by  any  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  tlien  governor, 
ever  brought  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  council  board,  or  gave  any 
notice  to  the  Company's  servants  that  they  were  required  to  execute  such  cove, 
nants.     See  Reports  of  Committees  to  the  Houiic  of  Commons,  vol.  iii.  p.  315. 
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In  this  emei^ncy,  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  displayed  ge- 
nuine greatness  of  mind ;  still  preserving  his  word 
inviolate,  he  permitted  Cossim  and  Somers  to  escape*, 
and,  after  announcing  his  design  to  the  Generalf ,  came 
unattended  to  the  British  camp,  and  surrended  him- 
self a  prisoner,  to  accept  peace  on  such  terms  as  should 
result  from  the  justice  and  courtesy  of  the  victor. 
Greneral  Camac  received  him  with  the  distinction  due 
to  a  brave  and  distressed  prince. 

Lord  Clive  deemed  this  a  crisis  of  suflSicient  impor- 
tance  for  him  to  attend  in  person  at  the  scene  of  nego- 
tiation. An  agreement  had  been  previously  made  with 
the  council,  that  Shah  Allum  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  province  of  Oude;  but  this  project  was 
fraught  with  great  and  inevitable  mischief.  Lord 
CUve  was  instructed  by  the  select  committee  to  con^ 
ciliate  the  affections  of  the  native  powers,  and  remove 
their  jealousy,  by  convincing  them  that  he  had  no 
views  of  conquest,  but  only  claimed  security  in  carry- 
ing on  a  free  trade,  equally  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the 
company.  He  was  also  directed  not  to  extend  territo- 
rial possession,  but  to  reinstate  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  in  all 
his  dominions,  without  retaining  any  of  his  strong 
holds,  or  insisting  on  terms  which  might  be  irksome  to 
his  high  spirit,  and  imply  a  suspicion  of  his  sincerity. 

Lord  CUve  conducted  the  negotiation  in  conformity 
to  these  instructions,  and  to  his  own  judgment,  which 
was  strongly  repugnant  to  the  system  of  incroachment 
on  the  province  of  Oude.  Convinced  that  any  estar 
blishment  there  would  only  augment  the  number  of 
factories  without  increasing  trade,  he  omitted  the 
word  fitctories  in  the  treatjrj,  but  did  not  covenant' 
against  establishing  them  in  so  positive  a  manner  as  to 
preclude  the  Company  at  any  ftiture  period.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nabob's  dominions  was  restored ;  but 
Shah  Alium  obtained  the  country  of  Korah,  and  part 
of  the  province  of  Allahabad,  with  a  grant  of  twenty- 

*  The  nabob  found  a  refuge  among  the  Rohillas,  the  German  among  the  Jats. 

t  See  his  letter,  the  answer,  and  proceedings  thereon.  Reports,  Ac.  toI.  iii. 
p.  416. 

X  Executed  the  16th  of  August,  1765.  See  the  treaty,  and  the  several  fir- 
mauns  confinuing  the  various  articles,  in  tlie  Reports,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  446,  et  seqq. 
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six  lacks  of  rupees  (£326,000)  yearly,  payable  out  of      ^xn^' 
the  revenues  of  Bengal.     In  return  for  these  cessions, 


the  Mogul  granted  to  the  Company  the  reversion  in  i765. 
perpetuity  of  Lord  Olive's  jaghire,  or  pension,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  £80,000  a  year,  and  the  dewanny* 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa;  and  Sujah  ul  Dowlah 
convenanted  to  pay  to  the  Company  fifty  lacks 
(£616,000)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
dewanny  was  declared  subject  to  no  charges,  except 
the  fifty  lacks  to  the  Mogul,  and  fifty«three  lacks 
(£662,500)  pCT  annum  to  Najim  ul  Dowlah  for  the 
support  of  Ins  dignity. 

This  arrangement  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Advanugcs 
native  princes ;  the  nabob  of  Oude  obtained  terms  more  ^^  ^  p'^*^*  " 
advantageous  .than  his  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
prefioge ;  the  Mogul  acquired  the  means  of  marching 
an  army  to  Delhi  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  throne ; 
and  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  considering  the  perplexi- 
ties attending  his  title,  and  the  disgraceftd  ^tate  in 
which  he  had  been  placed,  was  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  an  abundant  revenue,  and  an  exemption  &om 
GontroL 

To  the  Company  the  treaty  was  pregnant  with  un- 
limited abvantages.  It  tended  to  extinguish  thejea^ 
lousy  of  the  native  powers,  to  insure  the  gratitude  of 
three  princes ;  and  should  they,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, endeavour  to  disturb  the  possessions  of  the 
English,  deprived  them,  by  the  loss  of  the  dewanny,  of  . 
the  strength  and  riches  requisite  to  make  a  formidable 
attempt,  either  by  farce  or  corruption.  It  promised  to 
terminate  revolutions,  as  the  nabob  could  not  gratify 
the  expectations  of  the  venal  and  mercenary,  and  no^ 
longer  possessed  a  ftmd  for  secret  services,  donations, 
and  gratuities.  The  revenue  thus  obtained  to  the 
Company  was  stated  by  Lord  Clive  at  nearly  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  his 
calculation  was  not  exaggerated. 

•  The  word  dewanny  is  not  easily  rendered  into  English.  The  office  of 
dewanny  was  anciently  understood  to  comprise  the  collecting  of  all  the  revenues, 
and  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army,  and  allowing  a  sufficient  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  government  in  the  province,  the  collector  was  to  remit  tha 
residue  to  Delhi. 

T    2 
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Thus  happily  and  gloriotisly  terminated  a  contest, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  British  name  in  India  was 
more  than  once  threatened  with  annihilation.  The 
motive  for  hostilities  on  our  part  was  generally  mere 
necessity :  the  deposition  of  Mir  Jaffier  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  share  of  censure :  attempts  have 
been  made  to  acquit  him  of  the  murders  imputed  to 
him*;  but  the  arguments  in  his  favour  are  not  sup- 
ported by  adequate  proof f.  Yet,  even  should  his 
acquittal  on  this  point  be  conceded,  his  incapacity 
and  treachery  had  a  direct  tendency  to  ruin  himself 
and  the  Company,  and  justified  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  council.  As  a  proof,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  war  against  the  Shah  Zaddah,  pro- 
tracted by  him  and  his  son  to  a  ruinous  length,  was, 
under  his  more  vigorous  successor,  ended  in  a  single 
campaign ;  and,  but  for  the  indolence  or  treachery  of 
Miran,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  his  father  and 
his  counsellors,  it  might  have  been  terminated  long 
^  beforej. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  one  important  object  of  his 
mission.  Lord  Clive  assiduously  applied  himself  to  re- 
store subordination  and  economy ;  he  prevented  those 
rapid  promotions  to  offices  of  great  trust,  by  which 
many  young  men  had  suddenly  acquired  immense 
riches  and  materially  prejudiced  the  interest  and  re* 

*  See  the  Dispatch  from  the  Select  Committee  to  the  Directors,  dated  30th 
September,  1765. 

t  See  Mr.  Vansittart*8  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  1767, 
p.  39. 

X  Whatever  reasons  may  be  advanced  in  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  council  can  claim  no  praise  for  disinterestedness :  they  avowedly  received 
£200,269  in  presents. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  and  some  relief  from  ih&  disgust  occasioned  by  such  venality, 
of  which  repeated  instances  occur,  to  record  the  exemption  of  one  meritorious 
individual  n-om  the  general  contagion.  "  Common  justice  to  the  principles  and 
'*  conduct  of  Greneial  Camac,"  Lord  Clive  observes,  **  obliges  me  further  to  add, 
"  that  I  found  him  the  only  officer  of  rank  who  had  resisted  the  temptations  to 
"  which,  by  his  station,  he  was  constantly  subject,  of  acquiring  an  immense  for- 
"  tune ;  and  I  question  much,  whether  he  is  not  the  only  man  who  has,  of  late  years, 
"  been  honoured  with  the  command  of  your  forces,  without  acquiring  a  very  large 
"  independency.  The  letter  from  the  Great  Mogul  to  the  governor  and  council, 
"  requesting  the  permission  for  him  to  accept  of  two  lacks  which  His  Majesty  is 
*'  desirous  of  bestowing  on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  disintereited  services,  will 
"  corroborate  what  I  have  said  in  his  favour ;  and  as  this  aftair,  agreeable  to  the 
"  tenor  of  the  covenants,  is  referred  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  make  no  doubt 
"  they  will  readily  embrace  the  opportunity  of  shewing  their  regard  to  such  dis- 
**  tinguished  merit,  by  consenting  to  his  acceptance  of  His  Majesty's  bounty." 
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putation  of  the  Company ;  he  exposed  to  due  reprehen- 
sion those  who  by  their  shameless  peculations  had 
obtained  unboimded  wealth,  while  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  were  considered  as  irreparably  deranged* ; 
his  exertions  against  those  employed  in  civil  capacities 
gave  rise  to  a  rancorous  enmity,  which  pursued  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days ;  and  his  efforts  to 
reduce  the  military  to  subordination,  and  deprive  them 
of  undue  advantages,  produced  a  dangerous  mutiny, 
which  required  all  his  courage  and  conduct  to  suppress. 

The  seditious  disposition  of  the  army  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  it  was  often  severely  felt  during  *^®  military 
the  war.  The  military  in  Bengal  enjoyed  an  additional 
allowance  for  subsistence,  called  double  batta,  which 
was  not  granted  in  any  other  part  of  India.  It  was 
obtained  at  the  express  desire  of  Clive,  after  the  battle 
of  Plassey ;  but,  as  the  motive  of  necessity  had  long 
ceased,  the  Court  of  Directors  recommended  its  discon- 
tinuance. The  coimcil  at  Calcutta  made  some  efforts 
for  that  purpose,  which,  from  the  feebleness  of  their 
authority,  were  almost  ineffectual ;  but  the  war  being 
terminated,  a  sufficient  allowance  provided  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  officers,  and  the  select  com- 
mittee having  admitted  them  to  a  participation  in  the 
salt  trade,  Lord  Chve  considered  this  a  proper  time  to 
execute  his  instructions,  and  issued  orders  for  re- 
ducing the  double  batta. 

A  spirit  of  resistance  immediately  manifested  itself; 
committees  of  correspondence  were  established  among  May,  1766. 
the  officers,  and  a  general  conspiracy  formed,  to  comi)el 
a  submission  to  their  demand  by  resigning  all  their 
commissions.  They  bound  themselves  to  secrecy  by 
solemn  oaths,  executed  bonds  with  considerable  penal- 
ties to  secure  fidelity  to  their^  engagements,  and  raised 
a  subscription  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  to  provide 
for  those  who,  by  adhering  to  the  association,  might  be 
unable  to  obtain  restitution  of  their  commissions. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  confederacy,  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  numbers,  meditated  more  than  a 


•  See  hill  admirable  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Reports  of  Committee 
to  ih«  Hoiujc  of  Commoiw,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 
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redress  of  the  immediate  •  source  of  complaint.  They 
determined  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  new  cove* 
nants  restraining  the  Company's  servants  fix>m  re- 
ceiving presents  from  the  princes  of  the  country,  the 
annihilation  of  the  select  committee,  and  an  engage- 
ment from  government,  with  a  standing  order  of  &e 
board,  that  no  officer  in  Bengal  should  be  superseded 
by  others  appointed  in  England,  or  drawn  from  other 
settlements  in  India. 

This  dangerous  conspiracy  wa3  kept  so  profoundly 
secret,  that  Lord  Clive,  who  was  at  Moorshedabad, 
was  only  apprized  of  it  a  few  days  before  the  intended 
resignation,  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Eobert  Fletcher. 
Accompanied  by  two  members  of  the  select  committee, 
he  instantly  repaired  to  Monghir,  where  part  of  the 
European  sdldiers  had  taken  arms.  Aided  by  the  per- 
suasion of  some  superior  officers,  and  the  attachment 
of  a  black  regiment,  he  brought  them  back  to  their 
duty,  and  proceeded  to  conciliate  the  army  by  a  distri- 
bution of  honorary  rewards  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  by  judicious  commendati(mjB  of  the  black  com- 
mandants, and  by  an  advance  of  pay  for  two'  mcmths* 
These  measures  were  attended  witii  signal  success; 
the  officers  who  lately  presumed  to  control  the  govern- 
ment were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  departing  for 
Calcutta,  after  seeing  themselves  deserted  by  the  pri- 
vates, and  many  of  their  stations  occupied  by  subal- 
terns, to  whom  Lord  Clive  gave  commissions.  The 
like  event  attended  the  same  exertions  in  tho  two 
other  brigades,  to  which  the'  con^iracy  alaa  ex* 
tended. 

The  mutineers,  Jiow  despondent  and  submissive, 
implored  the  restitution  of  their  commissions ;  some  of 
the  least  culpable  were  indulged  in  their  request,  and 
others  put  under  arrest,  preparatory  to  trial  by  a  court 
martial.  This  court,  by  a  lenient  construction  of  the 
act  for  pimishing  mutiny  and  desertion  in  India,  would 
not  venture  to  pronoimce  capital  sentences,  but  in- 
fficted  pimishments  of  an  ignominious  nature ;  the 
governor  and  council  compelled  the  culprits  to  return 
to  Europe,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the  most  intract- 
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able  were  surrounded  by  a  miKtary  guard,  until  ships      ^vn^" 
were  ready  for  their  departure*.  ^"• 


The  intelligence  of  this  mutiny  produced  no  great        1766. 
sensation  in  England,  because  the  account  of  its  rise    ^^^l^^ 
was  accompanied  with  that  of  its  suppression;  the    rectors. 
Company  was  considered  exempt  from  danger,  and 
standing  on  a  basis  of  unrivalled  affluence  and  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  holders  of  India  stock  niyidends 
became  desirous  to  partake  in  the  advantages  produced  **^°®'^*®*- 
by  so  imminent  a  risk  of  their  property.     They  were 
entitled  to  form  such  expectations,  as  in  the  course  of 
the  war  their  dividends  were  reduced  from  eight  to 
six  per  cent  and  still  remained  at  that  point.     The 
directors,  for  a  time,    evaded  the  proposition  by  a 
finesse ;  but  a  motion  was  afterward  carried  for  aug- 
menting the  dividend  to  ten  per  cent.     At  the  same  isthjuiie. 
time,  a  message  in  writing  was  received  from  the  first  September. 
lord  of  the  treasury,  importing  that,  as  the  afiiedrs  of 
the  Company  had  been  mentioned  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  would  probably  be  again  taken  into  consi- 
deration, he  had  apprized  the  Company  of  the  time 
when  parliament  would  meet,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  prepare  their  papers  for  the  occasion. 

*  See  Strachey's  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Officers  of  tho  Army  in 
Bengal ;  Verelst's  View  of  the  English  Government  in  Bengal,  p.  57  ;  and  for 
many  interesting  particulars  of  this  short  administration  of  Lord  Clive,  see  tho 
History  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.  chap.  xv.  and  xvi 
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Transactions  in  America — Effect  of  repealing  the  stamp  act — 
and  of  the  declaratory  act. — Contumacy  of  the  colonists. — 
Disasters  in  the  West  Indies. — Scarcity  of  grain  in  Eng- 
land.— Embargo  laid  by  order  of  the  privy  council. — Meet- 
ing of  parliament. — Indemnity  bill — strenuously  and  ably 
ai'gued. — Lord  Chatham*s  efforts  to  gain  adherents. — ^Par- 
tial change  of  ministry. — Embarrassment  of  Lord  Chatham. 
— Attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  Prussia. — 
Its  failure. — Lord  Chatham's  ill  health. — Want  of  imion  in 
the  cabinet. — ^Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  discussed 
in  parliament. — They  declare  an  increased  dividend. — Re- 
gulating and  restraining  bills  passed.  Suspension  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York. — New  duties  on  exports  to  Ame- 
rica.— Commissioners  established. — Attempts  to  form  minis- 
terial arrangements. — ^Projects  and  death  of  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — ^his  character. — Lord 
North  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — ^his  character. — Graf- 
ton administration. — ^Meeting  of  parliament. — ^Restraint  on 
grain. — Restriction  of  dividends  on  East  India  stock. — 
Nullum  Tempus  bill  rejected. — Occasion  of  the  motion. — 
Prorogation  and  dissolution  of  parliament 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  diffused  great  satisfac- 
tion through  all  parts  of  America ;  but  the  rejoicings 
were  calculated  to  inspire  uneasiness  and  alarm.  The 
repeal,  whether  conceded  on  the  ground  of  right  or  of 
expediency,  was  a  triumph  to  the  party  in  opposition 
to  the  British  government ;  and,  during  the  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  the  seeds  of  future  resistance  were  care- 
fully nourished.  The  courts  of  justice  resumed  their 
functions,  and  the  provincial  assemblies  their  sittings ; 
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but  there  were  not  wanting  many,  who,  by  pamphlets      ^^{tY 
and  newspaper  pubUcations,  prevented  the  return  of 
cordial  affection,  and  cautioned  the  colonists  against  a        i766. 
too  implicit  reliance  on  the  moderation  of  the  mother- 
country. 

The  declaratory  act,  which,  in  the  expectation  of  of  the  de- 
the  framers,  was  to  stifle  aU  differences,  by  the  esta^  ^^^^^^y  »ct. 
blishment  of  an  undeniable  principle,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibited  to  the  Americans  as  evidence  that 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  been  rather^  extorted 
than  voluntarily  conceded,  and  that  the  rulers  of  the 
British  nation  still  cherished  the  hope  of  deriving,  on 
some  more  favourable  occasion,  a  revenue  from  tjie 
taxation  of  America.  The  people  were  therefore  ex- 
horted not  to  forego  the  means  of  establishing  their 
own  independence ;  they  were  counselled  to  encourage 
the  breed  of  sheep  for  a  supply  of  wool ;  to  promote 
the  culture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  and  the  fabrica^ 
tion  of  such  of  the  coarser  British  manufactures  as 
would  enable  them,  on  a  ftiture  contingency,  to  sup- 
port associations  against  importation*.  These  mea- 
sures obviously  resulted  from  the  declaratory  act,  and 
shewed  the  Mlacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  declaration  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  assertion  of 
right  would  never  give  the  Americans  any  concern,  if 
not  attempted  to  be  carried  into  practice^. 

Thanks  and  addresses  to  the  King  were  cheerfully  Proceedings 
voted  by  all  the  assembUes ;  but  expressions  which  ^^^ "g 
could  be  construed  to  imply  an  oblation  to  parlia^  on'i^e  a)m- ^ 
ment  were  studiously  avoided;    and  the  Americans  P«'»8»tionact 
soon  evinced  a  disposition  not  to  carry  their  compli- 
ances to  any  extent  which  should  sanction  an  opinion 
of  continued  obedience.     The  secretary  of  state,  in  his 
letter  to  the  governors,  recommended  that  a  requisi- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  colonial  assembhes,  for 
compensations  to  those  who  had  been  injured  by  the 
late  riots.     The  governor's  mess(age  was  reluctanfly, 
and  somewhat  contumaciously,  taken  into  considera^- 
tion  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  they  did 

*  Stednuin's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
t  See  his  examination  before  referred  to. 
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not  act  upon  it  until  the  inhabitants  sent  express  in- 
structions to  their  representatives  on  the  subject,  and 
until  they  received  uifonnation  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  in  England  refused  to  pay  the  sums  of  money 
voted  by  parliament  in  1763,  unless  the  proposed  com- 
pensation was  made.  At  length,  an  act  to  this  effect 
was  passed ;  but,  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the  colony,  it 
contained  a  clause  of  indemnity  to  the  offenders  in  the 
riots,  who  were  thus  taught  to  consider  themselves, 
equally  with  their  victims,  objects  of  the  care  and  at- 
tention of  their  legislators*.  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  were  no  less  dilatory:  Maryland  alone,  with 
laudable  eagerness,  voted  a  compensation,  though  there 
was  only  one  sufferer  in  the  province. 

An  occasion  soon  presented  itself  for  displaying  the 
real  disposition  of  the  Americans.  In  the  last  session 
of  parUament  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can mutiny  act,  enjoining  the  colonists  to  supply  the 
soldiers  with  salt,  vinegar,  and  beer  or  cyder.  The 
first  attempt  to  obtain  this  moderate  indulgence  was 
made  in  New  York :  the  governor  appUed  to  die  assem- 
bly to  provide  quarters  for  the  troops  who  were  ex- 
pected, and  specified  the  additional  articles  required. 
That  body  most  relunctantly  took  the  matter  into 
consideration ;  an  answer  was  not  voted  till  the  soldiers 
arrived,  and  were  put  to  some  inconvenience  for  want 
of  quarters :  and  the  address  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  governor,  because  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  de- 
maud  to  supply  the  miUtaxy  with  necessaries  accord- 
ing  to  the  act  of  parliament*  Another  message  was 
therefore  sent  to  the  assembly,  and,  after  several  mes- 
sages and  replies,  they  finally  resolved  not  to  comply 
with  the  amended  mutiny  act.  They  considered  the 
principle  as  not  differing  firom  the  stamp  law,  by  its 
tendency  to  impose  a  new  burthenf,  and  at  length 
passed  an  act,  which,  on  their  own  authority,  new 


*  Stedman,  toI.  i.  p.  50.  This  ounduct  of  tho  aasembly  of  Massachiucti*^ 
Bay  affords  another  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  answers  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  said  the  assemblies  had  no  disposition  to  encou- 
rage the  rioters ;  that  they  considered  them  liable  to  piinishmcnt,  and  would 
punish  them  themselves  if  they  could. 

t  Stedman,  p.  51. 
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modelled  or  repealed  a  regulation  made  by  the  parlia-      ^xm  * 

ment  of  Great  Britain*.  1. 

In  some  other  proyinces,  the  act  was  no  better  re-       i766. 
ceived ;  and  probably  the  zeal  of  the  military  in  sup-  ^^^^^^J 
port  of  government  occasioned  this  display  of  resent-  vmces. 
ment  in  the  assemblies.     In  Duchesse  county,  beiog 
called  in  to  assist  the  civil  power,  they  were  fired  on 
by  the  mob,  and  compelled  in  their  own  defence  to  ^^    j^gg 
wound  some  of  the  assailantst-     In  New  York,  some    ^' 
soldiers  attempting  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  liberty, 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  token  of  triumph  on 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  the  populace  resisted,  and 
blood  would  have  been  shed,  had  not  the  moderate 
disposition  of  the  commanding  officer  and  magistrates 
effected  an  amicable  adjustment. 

While  thus,  in  America,  a  momentary  conciliation  Disasters  in 
produced  no  beneficial  effects,  the  West  India  islands,  ^di^l"** 
where  the  inhabitants  sympathised  with  the  American 
colonists  in  resisting  the  stamp  act,  were  reduced  to 
gr^at  distress  by  the  formidable  devastations  of  a  hur- 
ricane, which  began  at  Martinique,  and  extended  its  ^^^  ^^• 
ravages  to  several  of  the  leeward  islands. 

Lord  Chatham's  ministry  commenced  under  in-  scarcity  of 
auspicious  circumstances.      From   an  uninterrupted  ^^d. 
succession  of  rain,  the  harvest  fiailed  in  all  parts  of 
England;   the  price  of   bread  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced;   and,  as  a  similar  scarcity  prevailed  on  the 
continent,  great  alarms  were  entertained,  last,  by  com- 
mercial €x>mbinations,  and  by  an  unlimited  exportation 
for  profitf  the  country  shoidd  suffer  the  miseries  of 
famine.      In    consequence  of    these    apprehensions, 
tumults  were  excited  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  were  not  repressed  without  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary^.     A  proclamation  was  issued  against  forestallers  Sept.  lo. 
and  regraters;  but,  that  measure  not  being  deemed 
suffidentiy  strong,  and  the  dty  of  London  having  re- 

*  Andrews'  History  of  the  American  War,  toI.  i.  p.  78. 

t  Almonds  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

t  By  the  advice  of  Lord  Chatham,  special  commissions  were  issued  for  the 
tiial  of  the  rioters ;  some  paid  for  their  mdiscretion  with  their  lives ;  many  re- 
ceived conditional,  and  some  free,  pardons. 
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presented  to  the  throne  that  orders  were  received  for 
the  exportation  of  large  quantities  of  wheat,  while 
the  company  of  bakers  had  applied  to  the  city  magis- 
trates to  prevent  a  diminution  of  the  small  stock  of  old 
com  left  in  the  kingdom,  the  privy  council  prohi- 
bited the  export,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  ships  pre- 
paring to  sail  with  cargoes  of  grain.  Lord  Chatham, 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  council, 
but  in  writing  recommended  the  measure* ;  and  ad- 
dresses of  thanks  for  the  embargo  were  presented  by 
London,  Norwich,  and  Gloucestershire. 

Much  difficulty  was  felt  by  ministers  in  framing  the 
Being's  speech  for  opening  the  session ;  Lord  Chatham 
was  requested  to  undertake  the  task,  but  with  what 
success  does  not  appear^.  The  scarcity  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic,  and  was  assigned  as  a  reason  for  convening 
the  parliament  early,  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  so  im- 
portant, and  particularly  affecting  the  poor,  "  The 
"  urgency  of  the  necessity,"  the  King  observed, "  called 
"  upon  me  in  the  mean  time  to  exert  my  authority  for 
«  the  preservation  of  thepubUc  safety,  against  a  grow- 
"  ing  calamity  which  could  not  admit  of  delay.  I  have 
"  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  my  privy  council,  laid  an 
"  embargo  on  wheat  and  wheat-flour  going  out  of  the 
"  kingdom,  until  the  advice  of  parliament  could  be 
"  taken."  His  Majesty  then  recommended  further 
provisions,  if  necessary,  with  respect  to  the  deamess 
of  com,  ^d  mentioned,  with  regret^  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection  displayed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  address  was  opposed  in  both  houses,  and 
amendments  moved,  importing  an  intention  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  indenmifying  those  who  had  advised  the 
embargo. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Spencer  moved,  and 
Lord  Hillsborough  seconded,  the  address.  The  Earl  of 
Suffolk  began  the  opposition,  by  declaring  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bill  of  indemnity,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  of  the  constitution;    and  he 


*  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.    Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  73,  98. 
t  Lord  Chatham's  Goirespondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 
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censured  ministers  for  having  so  long  deferred  to  con-      chap. 
voke  parliament :  if  they  had  not  been  so  remiss,  the  ^'* 


illegal  act  might  have  been  avoided.  1766 

Lord  Chatham,  in  an  eloquent  exordium,  described  ^'^, 
his  own  feelings  on  speaking  m  an  unaccustomed  place, 
before  men  most  profoundly  versed  in  the  laws,  and  in. 
presence  of  the  hereditary  legislators  of  the  realm. 
He  adnutted  that  it  was  physically  possible  to  have 
convened  parliament  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  sooner ; 
but,  instead  of  a  benefit,  it  would  have  been  detrimen- 
tal, by  depriving  the  country,  in  the  very  moment  of 
danger,  of  those  whose  authority  had  been  of  so  much 
weight  in  suppressing  the  tumults.  On  the  first  in- 
telligence he  had  received  (and  it  was  only  of  an  ap- 
prehended scarcity,  and  could  be  no  more,  for  the 
harvest  was  not  thrashed  out,  or  its  produce  ascer- 
tained), he  had  advised  a  proclamation,  declaring  par- 
liament to  be  prorogued  to  a  certain  day,  then  to  meet 
"  for  the  dispatch  of  business  ;'*  a  material  notification, 
not  inserted  previously,  but  always  used,  to  prevent 
sudden  and  surreptitious  conventions  of  parliament. 
It  was  now  assembled  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual ; 
and  it  was  not  desirable  to  hurry  the  principal  persons 
in  the  nation,  riding  on  post  horses,  from  every  extre- 
mity of  the  kingdom  to  the  metropolis ;  a  step  which 
would  have  created  an  imaginary  scarcity,  if  a  real  one 
had  not  existed.  It  was  some  time  after  the  procla- 
mation, that  the  surmise  of  scarcity  had  been  verified, 
and  before  the  riots  began. 

On  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  Lord  Chatham 
treated  shortly,  moderately,  and  sensibly.  It  was  an 
act  of  power,  which,  during  the  recess  of  parliament, 
was  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  necessity ;  and  he  read 
a  passage  from  Locke  on  Government,  to  show  that, 
although  not,  strictly  speaking,  legal,  such  an  act  was 
right  in  the  opinion  of  that  great  friend  of  liberty,  that 
constitutional  philosopher  and  liberal  statesman. 

Had  the  same  moderation  been  observed  by  other  Lord 
peers,  the  debate  would  have  presented  little  that  was  Nonhington. 
worthy  of  observation ;  but  Lord  Northington  insisted 
on  the  legality  of  the  measure,  and  maintained  that 
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the  Crown  had  a  right,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  inter* 
pose  even  against  a  positive  act  of  parliament;  and 
that  such  interposition  was  not  only  justifiable,  but 
legal.  He  said  he  was  no  patron  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed something  like  sarcasm  against  Lord  Chatham, 
and  challenged  any  lawyer  to  contradict  him. 

To  this  defiance  Lord  Mansfield  speedily  responded, 
shewing,  by  clear  legal  arguments,  that  the  power 
claimed  for  the  crown,  as  stated,  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution,  particularly  as  established 
by  the  revolution.  In  his  opposition  to  government 
on  this  point,  his  lordship  dic^layed  the  dignified  pni- 
dence  becoming  an  eminent  magistrate,  who,  in  resist* 
ing  the  encroachment  of  power,  will  not  give  fi>rce  to 
popular  discontent.  As  actions  had  been  commenced, 
and  were  likely  to  be  tried  before  him,  he  would  give 
no  legal  opinion ;  but  whether  the  measure  were  legal 
or  not,  he  wished  that  no  opposition  should  be  ofiered 
to  the  address ;  because,  in  either  way,  it  was  to  be 
approved.  He  thought  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  put  an  end  to  questions  on  the  subject ;  not  to  in- 
demnify the  council  or  great  officers  of  state ;  that  was 
of  small  importance ;  but  to  prevent  suits  against  per- 
sons who  had  acted  in  execution  of  the  order. 

Lord  Camden  adopted,  to  its  very  extreme,  the 
untenable  doctrine  of  Lord  Northington ;  but  his  ar- 
gument on  this  occasion  is  not  recorded ;  nor  are  those 
of  Lord  Shelbume,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  or  Lord  Temple,  who  also  spoke  in  the  debate, 
llie  address  was  carried  without  a  division. 

As  Lord  Chatham  had  wisely  abstained  from  ad- 
vocating the  high  and  dangerous  principles  advanced 
by  Lord  Northington,  the  affair  might  have  been 
passed  over  in  perfect  tranquillity,  but  for  the  indis- 
cretion of  Alderman  Beckford,  who,  in  an  extravagant 
fit  of  ignorant  zeal,  went  even  beyond  his  models  in 
asserting  the  right  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  the 
laws  in  cases  of  necessity.  At  any  other  time,  such  an 
effusion  would  only  have  excited  a  laugh  ;  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  words  were  taken  down,  and,  as 
they  were  censured  on  all  sides,  the  alderman  was 
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obliged  to  explain,  by  retracting,  and  even  denying,      ^^^n^' 

what  he  had  said*.  1_ 

This  discussion  arose  on  a  motion,  by  General  Con-  i766. 
way,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  all  persons  who  had  acted  in  pursuance  of, 
or  obedience  to,  the  late  order  of  council-;  several  ani- 
mated debates  ensued,  in  which  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment was  severely  arraigned.  The  assumption  of  a 
prerogative  to  dispense  with  an  existing  law,  under 
any  circumstance,  or  for  any  motive,  was  decried  as  un- 
constitutional  and  dangeroL,  and  tending  to  establish 
an  unlinuted  tyranny :  those  who  advised  were  no  less 
open  to  censure  than  the  officers  who  executed  the 
measure;  and  therefore  an  amendment  was  moved, 
including  the  ministers  in  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Chatham,  although  he  had  never  maintained 
the  extravagant  opinions  of  the  two  chancellors,  seemed 
to  treat  the  matter  with  disdain,  and  ironically  desired 
that  the  bill  should  be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  in- 
cluding the  advisers  of  the  measure,  and  that  it  should 
be  declaratory  as  well  as  indemnifyingf . 

Lord  Camden,  in  supporting  his  former  opinion,  MinLstryde. 
strongly  vindicated  those  who,  on  an  obvious  necessity,  ^^^**  ^^ 
had  done  an  act  which  no  existing  law  could  be  pro-  Camden. 
duced  to  justify.     "  The  necessity  of  a  measure,"  he 
said,  "  renders  it  not  only  excusable,  but  legal ;  and 
'  consequently,  a  judge,  when  the  necessity  is  proved, 
'  may,  without  hesitation,  declare  that  act  legal,  which 
'  would  be  clearly  illegal  where  such  necessity  did 
'  not  exist.     The  crown  is  the  sole  executive  power, 
'  and  is  therefore  intrusted  by  the  constitution  to  take 
'  upon  itself  whatever  the  safety  of  the  state  may 
'  require,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  which  is 
'  at  most  but  a  forty  days  tyranny."     He  concluded 
by  observing,  that  the  power  exercised  on  this  occa^ 

•  See  the  Commons*  Journabi,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  15.  The  general  account  of  this 
transaction  is  deriyed  from  a  Letter  of  Henry  Flood,  Esq.  to  Lord  Charlemont : 
Lord  Charlemont's  Correspondence,  p.  22.  The  arguments  of  Lord  Mansfield 
are  not  fully  stated ;  the  writer  admits,  as  in  a  private  correspondence  he  was  free 
to  do,  a  partiality  to  the  liord  Chancellor,  and  a  dislike  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  : 
but  still  he  fairly  allows  that  the  advantage  in  the  argument  was  with  Lord  Mans- 
field. 

t  Idem,  p.  27. 
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^xin^*      sion  was  so  moderate  and  beneficial,  that  Junius  Brutus 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  intrust  it  even  to  the  dis- 


1766.       cretion  of  a  Nero. 

These  arguments  were  combated  by  Lords  Mans- 
bS^MaiiL  field,  Temple,  and  Lyttelton.  They  denied  that  any 
^^d^L^F^^'  suspending  or  dispensing  power  was,  or  ought  to  be, 
ton.  "  vested  in  the  crown;  on  the  contrary,  during  the 
recess  of  parliament,  the  King  himself  was  as  much 
subject  to  the  law  as  any  other  individual,  and  could 
not  alter  or  impede  its  course.  The  danger  of  such 
a  prerogative  had  been  frequently  adverted  to  in  par- 
liament, and  particularly  in  the  bill  of  rights,  the 
preamble  of  which  expressly  mentions  the  e\ha  result- 
ing to  the  kingdom  from  the  practice  adopted  by 
James  II.  of  assuming  a  power  to  dispense  with,  and 
suspend,  the  execution  of  laws  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  Lord  Chatham  was  accused  of  perverting 
the  genuine  sense  of  Locke  in  his  quotation ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  passage  on  which  he  founded  his  argu- 
ment was  forcibly  contracted  with  the  use  he  had  made 
of  that  author  in  the  last  session.  "  The  last  session 
"  of  parliament,"  it  was  said,  "  set  out  with  the  wildest 
"  doctrines,  extracted  piece-meal  from  that  same  Mr. 
"  Locke  in  favour  of  liberty ;  of  liberty  run  mad  with 
notions  extravagant,  ridiculous,  exploded,  and,  thank 
God !  by  the  whole  legislature  condemned.  This 
session  begins  with  doctrines  again  extracted  also 
piece-meal  by  the  same  persons,  from  the  same  author, 
trumpeting  forth  a  tone  of  tyranny  more  hatefrd  and 
more  dangerous,  because  more  extensive,  than  any 
promulgated  in  the  worst  reign  of  the  worst  of  the 
"  Stuarts."  That  the  act'in  question  had  for  its  object 
tlie  good  of  the  people,  was  denied  to  be  a  sufficient 
argument  to  prove  no  indemnity  requisite.  The 
wildest  bigot  in  the  cause  of  arbitrary  power  would 
not  pretend  that  any  prerogative  could  or  ought  to  be 
exercised  but  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  prece- 
dents were  adduced  to  prove  that  such  acts,  unques- 
tionably founded  on  that  motive,  had,  in  former  times, 
been  the  objects  of  parliamentary  indemnity.  Lord 
Camden's  expression,  that  the  right  thus  assumed  could 
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only  amount  to  a  forty  days  tyranny,  was  treated  with       xm^" 
great  severity.     "  Forty  days  tyranny !"  one  of  the  ' 

speakers  exclaimed;  "  my  Lords,  tjounny  is  a  harsh  i766. 
sound.  I  detest  the  very  word,  because  I  hate  the 
thing.  But  are  these  words  to  come  from  a  noble 
Lord,  whose  glory  it  might  and  ought  to  be,  to  have 
risen  by  steps  that  liberty  threw  in  his  way,  and  to  have 
been  honoured  as  his  country  has  honoured,  him,  not 
for  trampling  her  under  foot,  but  for  holding  up  her 
head.  I  have  used  my  best  endeavours  to  answer 
the  argument  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  distinc- 
tion to  which  the  forty  days  alludes,  by  argument 
founded  on  principles ;  I  will  now  give  the  noble 
Lord  one  answer  more,  and  it  shall  be  argumentum  ad 
haminem.  That  noble  Lord  has,  I  believe,  said,  on 
other  occasions,  and  he  said  well,  that  the  price  of 
one  hour's  English  liberty  none  but  an  English  jury 
could  tell ;  and  juries,  under  his  guidance,  have  esti- 
mated it  very  high,  in  the  case  of  the  meanest  of 
the  subjects,  when  oppressed  only  by  the  servants  of 
the  state.  But  forty  days  tyranny  over  the  nation 
by  the  crown ! — ^who  can  endure  the  thought  1  My 
Lords,  less  than  forty  days  tyranny,  such  as  this 
country  has  felt  in  some  times,  would,  I  believe, 
bring  your  lordships  together  without  a  summons, 
from  your  sick  beds,  ri(Ung  even  upon  post  horses, 
m  hot  weather,  fiister  than  our  great  patriots  them- 
selves to  get  a  place  or  a  pension,  or  both ;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  make  the  subject  of  your  consulta- 
tions that  appeal  to  Heaven  which  has  been  spoken 
of.  Once  establish  a  dispensing  power,  and  you 
cannot  be  sure  of  either  Uberty  or  kw  for  forty  mi- 
nutes." 

"  A  noble  and  learned  Lord  speaks  of  meritorious 
criminality  as  strange ;  and  it  would  be  so.  But 
'  meritorious  iUegality  is  not  so  strange,  or  an  action 
'  meritorious  in  itself,  and  happy  in  its  effects,  though 
'  against  law.  The  merit  consists  in  running  the  risk 
'  of  the  law  for  the  public  good ;  as  in  the  instance 
'  which  has  been  cited  of  the  Roman  General  who 
'  fought  against  orders,  and  was  rewarded  for  saving 
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CHAP.  <«  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  act  is  au- 
'  "  thorized  by  law,  there  can  be  no  such  risk,  or  con- 
1766.  "  sequently  any  other  merit  than  that  of  doing  one's 
"  duty.  I  agree  that  he  would  be  a  poor  minister  in- 
"  deed,  who  would  not  run  such  a  risk,  when  the  safety 
"  of  the  state  required  it.  I  say,  that  without  being 
"  minister,  as  an  inferior  magistrate,  or  even  as  a 
"  private  subject,  I  should  not  hesitate,  upon  good 
"  ground  of  public  safety,  to  stop,  if  I  could,  any  ship 
"  from  sailing  out  of  port,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
'^  state,  although  no  embargo  subsisted ;  and  in  this 
^'  case,  if  ministers  had  held  to  the  justification  of  the 
"  particular  act  upon  the  circumstances,  they  had  done 
well.  But  they  have  justified  the  act,  by  maintaining 
a  power  which  I  cannot  acknowledge.  I  blame  not 
"  the  crown,  nor  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  for  dis- 
"  pensing  good,  nor  do  I  wish  to  hold  out  to  the  people 
"  a  violation  of  the  constitution ;  but  I  will  blame 
"  ministers  for  asserting  a  prerogative  in  the  crown, 
"  which,  instead  of  dispensing  good,  would  dispense 
much  evil ;  and  if  they  will  hold  out  a  power  uncon- 
stitutional, and  destructive  of  the  vitals  of  the  con- 
"  stitution,  they  must  excuse  others  for  holding  up  the 
barrier  against  such  a  power,  and  defending  tiie  con- 
stitution. I  think  prerogative  is  a  power,  and  it  is 
"  a  duty  also  to  protect  the  people ;  but  I  think  a  dis- 
"  pensing  power  is  no  part  of  the  prerogative,  and 
"  equally  against  the  duty  of  the  prerogative  and  the 
"  safety  and  protection  of  the  people ;  and  I  am  asto- 
"  nished  how  a  House  of  Lords  could  have  patience 
"  to  sit  and  hear  so  much  of  it.  The  dispensing  and 
"  suspending  power,  and  the  raising  of  money  without 
"  consent  of  Parliament,  were  declared  to  be  precisely 
alike,  and  standing  upon  the  very  same  ground ; 
they  were  bom  twins,  they  lived  together,  and  to- 
"  gether  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  at  the  revolu- 
"  tion,  past  all  power  of  resurrection.  If  a  difference 
"  were  made  between  raising  money,  and  the  suspend- 
"  ing  or  dispensing  power,  the  suspending  and  dis- 
"  pensing  power  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
'^  dangerous,  as  that  which  might  do  most  universal 
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"  mischief,  and  with  the  greatest  speed,  as  it  includes      chap. 


XIII. 


"  the  whole.     Rashly  and  wilfully  to  claim  or  exercise, 

"  as  prerogative,  a  power  clearly  against  law,  is  too        i766. 

"  great  boldness  for  this  country ;  and  the  suspending 

"  or  dispensing  power,  that  edged  tool  which  has  cut 

^^  so  deep,  is  the  last  that  any  man  in  his  wits  would 

'*'  handle  in  England :    that  rock  which  the  English 

"  History  has  warned  against  with  such  awfiil  beacons : 

"  an  attempt  that  lost  one  Prince  his  crown  and  his 

"  head ;  and  that  at  length  expelled  his  family  out 

"  of  this  land  of  liberty  to  the  regions  of  tyranny,  as 

"  the  only  climate  that  suited  their  temper  and  genius ; 

"  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  stands  branded,  as 

"  the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  in  the  front  of 

"  that  truly  great  charter  of  your  Uberties,  the  bill  of 

"  rights.     A  minister  who  is  not  afraid  of  that  power, 

"  is  neither  fit  for  the  sovereign  nor  the  subject*". 

The  act  done  may  well  be  supported  by  the  irre- 
sistible argument  of  public  necessity ;  but,  on  every 
constitutional  principle,  an  act  of  indemnity  was  requi- 
site. The  question,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  abstract 
theory ;  the  necessity  of  the  embargo  was  universally 
admitted ;  and,  although  the  debates  were  violent,  and 
the  amendment  rejected,  no  protest  appears  on  the 
journals.  The  Parliament,  in  fact,  sanctioned  the  pro- 
ceediog  of  ministry  by  an  address  to  the  King,  request- 
ing him  to  continue  the  embargo,  and  extend  it  to 
several  other  species  of  grain,  and  also  to  prohibit  the 
com  distillery.  Bills  were  also  passed,  allowing  the 
importation  of  grain  and  flour,  duty  free,  from  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  and  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  them 
and  of  some  sorts  of  animal  foodf. 

The  opposition  to  Lord  Chatham's  ministry  was  Lordchat- 
not  unexpected.     The  estrangement  of  Lord  Temple  ^  ^uilSd-*^ 
deprived  him  of  many  adherents ;  and  a  powerful  coali-  herents. 

*  No  detiuU  are  prosenred  of  this  debate.  The  account  of  it  here  f^ven  is 
taken  firom  a  pamphlet,  called,  "  A  Speech  against  the  Suspending  and  Dispens- 
**  ing  Prerogative."  It  waa  supposed  to  be  penned  by  Lonl  Mansfield,  but  was, 
in  fact,  written  by  a  gentleman  at  the  bar,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Temple, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Lyttelton. 

t  See  Debates  and  Journals. 
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26th. 


Chagrin  of 
the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 


lion  of  parties  was  formed  against  him.  Anxious  to 
break  this  combination,  he  made  overtures  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  In  a  conference  at  Bath,  he  stated 
the  principal  measures  which  he  intended  to  pursue  ; 
to  maintain  the  inviolate  observance  of  the  peace,  to 
avoid  continental  connexions  and  subsidies,  and  to  ob- 
serve a  rigid  economy.  The  Duke  said  these  were  his 
own  measures,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  support 
them,  whether  his  friends  were  in  or  out  of  office ;  the 
topic  of  America  was  carefully  avoided. 

This  interview  being  understood,  both  by  the  Duke 
and  the  minister,  as  merely  preparatory  to  another,  the 
Bedford  party  took  little  share  in  the  early  debates  of 
the  session ;  yet  the  opposition  encountered  by  Lord 
Chatham  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  constant  ap- 
probation which  awaited  the  measures  of  his  last  ad- 
ministration, and  he  felt  this  change  with  great 
sensibility.  He  found  it  necessary  to  gain  new  friends, 
and  enfeeble  his  opponents ;  but  his  endeavours  fiuled. 
The  harsh  manner  in  which  he  dismissed  Lord  Edg- 
cumbe  from  the  appointment  of  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold, with  a  view  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by 
bestowing  it  on  Sir  John  Shelly,  the  Duke's  near  rela^ 
tion,  disgusted  many  respectable  members  of  adminis- 
tration. The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earls  of  Bessbo- 
rough  and  Scarborough,  and  Lord  Monson,  withdrew 
their  support ;  and  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  Sir  William 
Meredith,  and  Admiral  Keppel,  resigned  their  places 
at  the  board  of  Admiralty. 

To  counterbalance  this  defection.  Lord  Chatham 
renewed  his  overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and,  as 
an  introductory  measure,  offered  the  first  situation  at 
the  Admiralty  to  Lord  Grower,  who  instantiy  repaired 
to  Wobum  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Duke. 
During  his  absence.  Lord  Chatham  made  a  different 
arrangement.  The  place  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
was  given  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke ;  the  other  vacant 
seats  at  the  board  were  filled  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  and 
Sir  Piercy  Brett ;  and  Lord  Hillsborough  and  Lord 
Le  Despencer  were  appointed  joint  postmasters.  On 
his  arrival  in  town,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  required  of 
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the  minister  places  for  several  of  his  fiiends;  but  was      ^ft^' 

mortified  witii  the  information  that  no  offices  were  re-    |_ 

served,  and  even  that  which  has  been  offered  to  Lord       nee. 
Grower  was  disposed  of. 

This  whole  transaction  is  involved  in  mystery :  the  Embarrass- 
conduct  of  Lord  Chatham  indicates  embarrassment  and  c^i^uaf^ 
precipitation.  Although  these  appointments  served  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies,  and  complete  the  numbers  of  ad- 
ministration, no  addition  of  strength  was  acquired: 
the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  were  disgusted, 
and  those  who  accepted  offices  were  not  conciliated. 
Lord  Chatham  was  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  of 
Lord  Bute  at  the  close  of  his  administration ;  the 
creator  of  a  cabinet  who  neither  loved  nor  respected 
him,  opposed  by  a  numerous,  able,  and  active  party, 
divested  of  popularity,  and  sustained  only  by  the  King, 
whose  support  was  strenuous,  and  his  confidence  un- 
bounded. His  Majesty's  conduct  throughout  their 
perplexing  negotiations  was  firm,  sensible,  and  dig- 
nified. "  I  know,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Liord  Chat- 
ham, "  the  uprightness  of  my  cause,  and  that  my 
"  principal  ministers  mean  nothing  but  to  aid  me  in 
"  making  my  people  happy ;  the  hour  demands  a  due 
"  firmness ;  'tis  that  has  already  dismayed  all  the  hopes 
"  of  those  just  retired ;  a  contrary  conduct  would  at 
"  once  overturn  the  very  end  proposed  at  the  formation 
**  of  the  present  administration ;  for  to  root  out  the 
"  present  method  of  parties  banding  together,  can 
"  only  be  obtained  by  withstanding  their  unjust  de- 
"  mands,  as  well  as  the  engaging  able  men,  be  their 
"  private  connexions  where  they  will*." 

In  another  quarter.  Lord  Chatham  experienced  a  Attempt  to 
mortifying  check.     The  Empress  of  Russia  formed  an  ^™  ^^^' 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia  for  their  mutual  Russia  and 
support  and  protection,  and  it  was  her  wish  to  have  ^*'^^^®®*- 

*  LetterfromtheKmgtoLordChatham,2iid  December,  1766;  Correspond- 
ence, vol.  iii.  p.  137.  The  same  book,  pp.  1*26  to  147,  contains  many  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  negotiations  which  were  begun  and  terminated  unsuccessfuliy ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  fiiilures  were  not  occasioned  by  any  differences 
of  opinion  in  politics,  but  merely  by  selfisdmess  and  jealousy  about  official 
appointments  and  personal  patronage. 
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included  England,  Denmark,  Poland,  Sweden,  and 
Saxony ;  that  is,  to  ferm  an  alliance  of  the  north  of 
Europe  against  the  south*.  Soon  after  their  accession 
to  power,  the  new  administration  resolved  in  council, 
with  the  King's  entire  approbation,  to  form  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  such  an  alli- 
ance as  had  been  meditat^,  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  Family  Compact. 

Lord  Chatham  expected,  no  doubt,  that  a  sense  of 
personal  esteem,  and  of  gratitude  for  past  exertions, 
would  have  predisposed  Frederick  to  concur  in  this 
project;  and  instructions  were  immediately  dispatched, 
authorizmg  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  make  the  neces- 
sary communication.  The  accomplishment  of  this  task 
was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  British  ambassador 
had  well-founded  objections  to  a  conference  with  Count 
Finkenstein ;  the  King  was  in  Silesia,  travelling  too 
rapidly  to  permit  a  hope  that  a  courier  could  overtake 
him,  and,  as  a  last  chance,  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  on 
his  way  as  ambassador  to  Petersburg,  undertook  to 
apprize  Frederick  of  the  subject  of  his  mission,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  propitiated  by  such  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence. It  appeared  obvious  that,  if  he  would  reflect 
cooUy  and  deUberately  on  his  own  situation,  unaUied, 
surrounded  with  jealous  enemies,  dreaded,  but  not 
beloved  in  the  empire,  he  would  plainly  see  that  no- 
thing could  tend  so  much  to  his  security,  nor  toward 
reestablishing  and  perpetuating  the  weight  and  influ- 
ence  he  had  acquired  in  Europe,  as  a  sincere  concur- 
rence in  this  plan  of  alliance,  which  would  secure  peace 
upon  a  solid  basis  to  the  present  age,  and  afford  a 
prospect  of  tranquillity  to  the  nextj*. 

By  whomsoever  the  disclosure  was  made,  whether 
by  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Stanley,  it  was  received 
in  a  manner  most  disconraging ;  suffidently  so  to  draw 
from  General  Conway  a  letter,  in  which,  while  he  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  the  ambassador's  conduct. 


*  Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederick  the  Second,  toL  ii.  p.  340. 
t  These  are  the  expressions  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  in  a  dispatch  to  Geneiml 
Conway,  August  24th,  1766. 
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he  said,  that  notwithstanding  many  things  which  His      ^n^' 
Majesty  had  heard  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  manner  of 


expressiag  himself  of  late,  with  regard  to  connexions  1766. 
with  this  country,  he  could  not  learn,  without  much 
surprise,  the  account  of  the  great  coolness  with  which 
he  met  this  advance.  The  ohservations  which  Frede- 
rick was  said  to  have  made  were  answered  with  con- 
siderable asperity,  and  he  was  advised  to  recollect  that 
Silesia  was  more  likely  than  any  other  matter  to  kindle 
anewwar*. 

In  relying  on  any  supposed  good-wiU  in  the  King 
of  Prussia,  a  material  omission  was  made,  that  of  for-  November. 
getting  the  temper  and  character  of  the  sovereign  with 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  treat.  After  many  delays, 
Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  was  £snroured  with  an  audience ; 
but  the  King's  coldness  on  the  proposal,  shewed  an 
indifference,  if  not  aversion,  to  the  plan.  For  some 
time  afterwards  a  total  silence  was  maintained.  The 
English  minifiter  knew  His  Majesty's  impatience,  espe- 
daily  when  in  a  bad  humour,  and  apprehended  that 
an  application  might  produce  a  short  and  perhaps  dis- 
agreeable answer,  which,  when  once  given,  would  not 
easily  be  revoked.  K  not  spoiled  by  too  much  court- 
ship, it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  sufficiently  sen- 
sible of  his  own  interests  to  percdve  that,  by  the  triple 
alliance,  he,  of  all  parties,  must  be  the  most  substan- 
tial gainer.  If  a  compact  were  effected  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  his  safety  would  require  him  to  join 
in  the  alliance ;  for  he  had  no  connexion  with  France, 
nor  was  there  reason  to  bdieve  that  France  desired 
any  with  him.  It  would,  therefore,  be  more  for  his 
own  interest  and  dignity  to  take  a  share  in  ftamiog 
tbe  treaty,  than  to  be  permitted  to  accede  to  it  when 
made. 

Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  soon  obtained  another  inter-  i><«- 1- 
view,  when  he  urged  the  reasons  in  fevour  of  the  alli- 
ance ;  but  still  found  Frederick  inflexible.   He  thought 
the  proposed  compact  more  likely  to  disturb  than  to 

*  TheBe  were  private  instructions  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  to  be  used  accofd- 
iof  to  his  discretion. 
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^xiif'      secure  the  peace  of  Europe.     Associations  of  different 

L_    powers  upon  a  general  plan,  he  ohserved,  are  rarely  of 

1766.  long  duration,  and  seldom  produce  any  good  effect. 
Circumstances  vary  so  fast,  that  there  is  hardly  a  pos- 
sibility of  making  provisions,  in  a  general  treaty,  for 
events  that  may  happen.  When  the  storm  seems  to 
be  rising,  and  clouds  b^n  to  appear,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  is  the  time  for  imiting  together,  and  concert^ 
ing  measures  to  ward  off  the  impending  danger.  As 
to  the  peace  of  Germany  being  disturbed,  he  said  that, 
although  he  made  no  doubt  the  French  were  medi- 
tating revenge,  to  recover  the  honour  they  had  lately 
lost  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  treaty,  the  disorder  of 
their  affairs  would  prevent  any  immediate  effort ;  nor 
would  Germany  be  the  seat  of  action;  they  were 
heartily  sick  of  that  country.  They  could  operate 
more  effectually  by  an  attack  upon  Portugal,  in  which 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  joined  by  Spain,  as  the 
delay  in  paying  the  Manilla  ransom  proved  that  coun- 
try to  be  desirous  of  hostility  with  England.  As  to 
any  danger  to  his  dominions,  he  said,  ^'  If  I  am  at- 
"  tacked,  I  am  ready  to  defend  myself;  you  have  seen 
"  what  I  can  do." 

Convinced  that  His  Majesty  had  not  disclosed  his 
real  reasons,  the  ambassador,  when  the  audience  had 
ended,  continued  in  conversation,  and  the  King  owned, 
as  a  private  man,  that  he  would  not  forget  the  ill-usage 
and  injustice  he  had  met  with  from  our  nation  at  the 
time  of  concluding  the  last  peace.  He  had  great  con- 
fidence in  Lord  Chatham;  but  how  could  he  be  as- - 
sured  of  his  continuance  in  office  'i  Sir  Andrew  said 
he  had  no  doubt  on  that  point,  as  his  Lordship  was 
equally  the  darling  of  the  Eling  and  the  people ;  but 
these  accounts,  Frederick  observed,  did  not  tally  with 
his  intelligence  from  England. 
Jan  ^2 '^"  Convinced  that  no  good  effect  could  now  be  derived 

from  this  overture,  General  Conway  wrote  to  the  am- 
bassador, that  his  Prussian  Majesty  would  be  troubled 
with  no  ftirther  applications.  "  He  has  chosen  his 
"  part,  and  will  find  that  the  King  can  as  readily  take 
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"  his.     When  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  is  next      ^n^' 
"  in  question,  he  must  probably  be  at  the  trouble  to  ' 

"  signify  his  desire  of  it*.**  1767. 

Li  this  proceeding,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  actuated 
less  by  consideration  of  political  propriety  and  pap 
triotism,  than  by  a  rancorous  hatred  of  England, 
which,  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  was  never  appeased 
or  mitigated.  It  broke  forth  on  many  occasions,  and  was 
carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  he  styled  the  whole  En- 
glish nation  wretches  (des  miserablesj.  He  also  parti- 
cipated largely  in  a  feeling,  very  general  on  the  conti- 
nent,  that  our  frequent  changes  of  government  rendered 
all  dealings  with  us  insecuref .  Perhaps  another  urgent 
reason  for  avoiding  the  treaty  proposed,  arose  from  his 
having  formed,  with  the  Empress  of  Russia,  those  dis- 
gracefrd  arrangements  which  afterward  brought  so 
much  calamity  on  Poland. 

To  have  carried  this  great  measure  would  have 
been  a  proud  triumph  to  Lord  Chatham.  He  would 
have  met  parliament  in  great  glory,  if  he  could  have 
brought  before  them  a  treaty  of  so  much  importance, 
as  the  first  fruit  of  his  administration ;  but  the  mortifica- 
tion of  fiulure  was  not  soothed  by  any  express  message, 
or  particular  declaration  of  kindness  from  the  sovereign 
who  so  haughtily  and  inflexibly  resisted  his  advances. 
Lord  Cl^atham's  situation  at  this  time  was  pecu- 
liarly distressing;  it  afforded  an  affecting,  though  not 
a  new,  lesson  to  ambition  and  political  intrigue.  How 
be  was  opposed  and  how  supported  in  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  shewn.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  said,  and  the  &ct  is  justly  termed  extraordinary  and 
indecent,   no  member  of  opposition  spoke  without 


*  This  information  ia  principally  deriyed  from  the  Mitchell  Papers,  parti- 
calaiiy  Letters  dated  the  Ist,  4th,  and  2l8t  of  August,  the  30th  of  September,  the 
24th  of  October,  the  4th  and  8th  of  November,  and  the  6th  of  December,  1766, 
and  the  2nd  of  January,  1767,  vol.  6810,  fo.  52,  67,  74,  and  79,  and  vol.  6821, 
fo.  51, 180, 192,  and  208.  See  also  the  Conespondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  29,  46,  48,  66, 77,  79, 82,  and  139.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hope  of 
bringing  this  affair  to  a  prosperous  termination  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
delaying  the  assembling  of  parliament. 

t  Letter  (rom  Mr.  Woodford  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  29th  July,  1766  ;  Same 
Papers,  vol.  6829. 
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Lord  Chat- 
ham's ill 
health. 


Feb. 
March. 


abusing  him,  and  no  friend  rose  to  take  his  part*.  This 
condition  was  not  produced  by  any  oyerweening  opinions 
entertained  by  ministers  of  their  own  irresistible 
strength :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  felt  that  the  ability 
among  the  leaders  would  be  at  least  divided,  if  not 
embodied  against  them.  They  were  anxious  to  acquire 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Burke,  whose  powers  they  already  ftdly 
appreciated ;  but  he  would  not  desert  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  evaded  their  proposab ;  they  tried  in 
other  quarters,  but  could  not  gain  ^e  effective  aid  they 
requiredf. 

All  these  circumstances,  so  new,  and  so  insupportable 
to  the  commanding  spirit  of  Lord  Chatham,  produced 
violent  effects  on  his  constitution.  The  gout  tormented 
him  incessantly,  and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  his  corporeal  sufferings,  impelled  him  to  frequent 
change  of  residence.  From  London  he  went  to  Bath ; 
dissatisfied  vnth  Bath,  he  attempted  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, but  was  detained  by  his  disorder  at  Marlborough  ; 
he  next  retired  to  Hampstead,  but  soon  disliked  that 
situation,  and  repurchased  his  former  residence  at 
Hayes.  His  mind  was  agitated  by  passions  inimical  to 
his  repose,  and  his  spirits  were  occasionally  depressed 
almost  to  despondency.  He  was  unable  to  attend 
public  business ;  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet, 
considering  his  health  irreparably  injured,  projected 
arrangements  and  adopted  measures  not  only  without 
consulting  him,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  his  known 
opinions:^.  Such  was  the  cdtuation  to  which  that 
great  minister  was  reduced,  who  had  recently  declared 
in  the  cabinet  his  resolution  not  to  sanction  measures 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  guide.  Such  were  the 
consequences  of  forming  what  Mr.  Burke  afterward, 
with  no  less  vnt  than  truth,  described  as  "  a  chequered 
^^  and  speckled  administration ;  a  piece  of  jcnnery,  so 


*  These  are  the  words  of  Lord  Gharlemont,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Flood,  19th  of 
February,  1767;  "Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante,"  the  noble  imter  justly 
obserres,  is  scarcely  a  degree  less  black  than  absentem,  qui  rodit  ami^m.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  a  man  can  be  friendless  ?    Correspondence,  p.  31. 

t  Lord  Chatham's  Correspondence,  toI.  iii.  p.  110. 

X  Prom  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  chapters  32  and  33. 
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"  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabi-      ^^nf  • 

"  net  so  variously  inlaid ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and 

"  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers ;  King's        i767. 

^^  friends  and  republicans ;  whigs  and  tories ;  treacher* 

"  ous  friends,  and  open  enemies ;— that  it  was  indeed 

"  a  very  curious  shew,  but  utterly  tmsafe  to  toucb  and 

'^  unsure  to  stand  on."    The  same  author,  pursuing 

the  subject,  has  observed,  ^^  when  his  Lordship  had 

^^  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to 

^'  stand  upon ;   and  when  he  had  accomplished  his 

"  scheme  of  administration,  he  was  no  longer  a  mi-  ^^^  ^^ 

nister*.  union  in  the 

The  want  of  union  in  the  cabinet  was  evident  in  ^^"'**- 
many  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  When  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  the  land-tax  in 
the  committee,  he  stated  it  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound :  "  A  sum,"  he  said,  **  necessary  for  one  year 
"  longer,  to  give  room  for  the  most  brilliant  operation 
"  of  finance  ever  seen  in  England ;  to  ensure  to  us 
"  dignity  abroad,  stability  at  home,  and  enable  us  to 
"  enter  with  advantage  into  any  future  war."  ITie 
proposition  was  resisted  by  the  country  gentlemen,  who 
contended  for  the  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  according 
to  the  usual  practice  in  times  of  peace,  to  three  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  derided  the  mighty  consequences 
which  were  promised  to  result  from  the  additional 
shilling,  as  it  would  produce  only  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  had  not  pre- 
pared his  friends  to  support  his  proposition :  the  new 
adherents  of  ministry  declared  that  the  land-tax  ought 
to  be  perpetuated  at  four  shiUings ;  an  opinion  which 
was  combated  with  much  asperity,  and  treated  as  a 
breach  of  &ith.  An  amendment,  limited  to  the  smaller 
sum,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eighteenf .  Thus  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  in  a  minority  on  a  question  of  finance : 
an  extraordinary  indication  of  weahaess  in  the  cabinet.        1766. 

The  disunion  of  the  ministry  was  no  less  percep-  xffkii^of 
tible  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  in  the  East  India 

Company. 

*  Speech  on  American  Taxation.     Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  564,  quarto, 
t  'M  against  1S8. 
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^xm'      P'lrsuance  of  an  intimation  to  the  directors,  early  occu- 

L.    pied  the  attention  of   parliament.     Their  charters, 

1767.  treaties  with  the  country  powers,  letters,  and  corre- 
spondence with  their  servants  in  India;  the  state  of  their 
revenues  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa,  and  all  other  places, 
were  required  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  together 
with  an  account  of  expenses  incurred  by  government 
on  the  Company's  behalf.  This  motion,  containing 
offensive  matter,  was  offensively  introduced  by  Alder- 
man Beckford,  to  whom,  somewhat  unhappily,  con- 
sidering his  late  display,  this  duty  was  assigned. 
Violent  debates  ensued;  a  petition  being  presented 
from  the  Company,  the  order  for  printing  the  private 
correspondence  was  discharged.  This  extensive  in- 
quiry introduced  the  discussion  of  many  relative  and 
collateral  topics,  and,  among  others,  a  doubt  was  sug- 
gested concerning  the  right  of  the  Company  to  the 
territories  acquired  in  India.  The  agitation  of  this 
question  produced  many  animated  speeches ;  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House  of  Commons  was  strongly  depre- 
cated ;  it  was  urged  that  the  difficulty  might  be  solved 
in  the  courts  below,  that  house  not  being  by  the  con- 
stitution the  interpreter  of  laws,  or  the  decider  of  legal 
rights. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  his  disin- 
clination to  try  the  question  in  the  house,  and  recom- 
mended an  amicable  agreement  with  the  Company. 
A  large  party  of  the  proprietors,  though  strenuous  in 
maintaining  their  claim  to  those  possessions  during  the 
remaining  term  of  their  charter,  were  rather  disposed 
to  prevent  litigation  by  a  reasonable  composition,  and 
prepared  proposals  for  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 
^  When  this  scheme  was  agreed  to  by  the  directors  and 

presented  to  the  ministry,  their  want  of  cordiality  oc- 
^2P^^  casioned  new  embarrassments :  after  the  proposals  had 

been  delivered  to  several  of  them  in  succession,  they  de- 
clined taking  any  part  in  the  negotiation  out  of  the 
house;  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  parliament, 
containing  two  sets  of  proposals  for  a  temporary  agree- 
ment during  three  years. 

On  the  basis  of  one  of  these  proposals,  a  bill  was 
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framed,  binding  the  Company  to  pay  to  government      ^xui^ 
the  sum  of  £3ur  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  by 


half  yearly  payments,  and  to  indemnify  the  nation,  i767. 
should  any  loss  be  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
position of  certain  inland  duties,  and  the  allowance  of 
some  drawbacks  granted  at  their  request.  The  term, 
instead  of  three,  was  limited  to  two  years,  to  commence 
from  the  first  of  February,  1767. 

While  this  adO^  was  in  agitation,  the  Company  6th  May. 
proposed,  at  a  general  court,  an  increase  of  dividend ;  ^reMl^d* 
justifying  the  measure  by  the  state  of  their  finances,  as 
they  would  be  enabled,  before  the  month  of  February, 
to  discharge  all  their  debts,  and  pay  the  increased  an- 
nuity*. The  ministry,  considering  this  as  a  dangerous 
delusion,  calculated  to  renew  the  fiital  efiects  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  sent  letters  to  the  directors,  recom- 
mending the  court  not  to  augment  the  interest  until  their 
proposals  were  fiilly  discussed  in  parhament.  The 
proprietors,  however,  slighted  the  admonition,  and  de- 
clared a  dividend  for  the  ensuing  half-year,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

In    consequence   of  this  proceeding,  bills  were  Reguiatmff 
brought  in  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of  voters  ^{T^' 
in  trading  companies ;  and  for  restraining  the  making 
of  dividends  by  the  East  India  Company ;  by  the  latter, 
the  recent  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  no  dividend 
exceeding  ten  per  cent,  was  to  be  declared.     The 
Company,  alarmed  at  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
privileges,  petitioned  the  house,  and  also  proposed,  if 
the  bill  were  laid  aside,  to  bind  themselves,  for  the 
time  of  their  agreement  with  government,  not  to  ex- 
tend their  dividends  beyond  the  limits  indicated.     The 
petition  and  proposal  were  equally  disregarded,  and 
the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was  no  less 
strenuously  opposed.     Counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar, 
and  witnesses  examined;  the  whole  strength  of  the 
anti-ministerial  parties  was  combined,  and  on  the  third 
reading  the  minority  divided  forty-four  against  fiffcy- 

*  Short  View  of  the  Laws  subsisting  with  respect  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 1767,  p.  9. 
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NeT»  York. 

15th  June. 


New  duties 
on  exports 
to  America. 


Commis- 
sioners 
established. 


nine.  A  long,  learned,  and  argumentatiye  protest  in 
sixteen  articles  was  entered  on  the  journals,  and  signed 
by  nineteen  peers. 

The  contumacious  conduct  of  the  legislature  of 
New  York  was  deservedly  reprobated,  and,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  rigorous  coercive  measures 
were  proposed;  but,  at  length,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  frame  a  law,  prohibiting  the  governor,  coun- 
cil, and  assembly,  from  passing  or  assenting  to  any 
legislative  act,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  until  the 
terms  of  the  American  mutiny  act  should  be  complied 
with.  This  bill  was  ably  opposed  by  Grovemor  Pow- 
nall,  whose  arguments  were  supported  by  Alderman 
Beckford,  but  without  effect. 

Another  proceedmg  respecting  America  was  at 
least  impolitic,  because  it  tended  to  revive  and  give  a 
new  direction  to  those  disputes  which  had  compelled 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  the  stamp 
act,  imder  circumstances  not  compatible  with  the 
national  dignity;  this  was  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
glass,  paper,  paste-board,  white  and  red  lead,  painters' 
colours,  and  tea,  payable  on  importation  into  tiie  colo- 
nies, to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
stamp  act.  The  bill  also  contained  a  clause  for  dis- 
continuing the  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  china- 
ware  to  this  country,  and  laid  some  restraints  on  smiig- 
gling.  By  another  statute,  all  customs  and  duties  pay- 
able in  America  were  put  under  the  management  of 
resident  commissioners ;  these  acts  were  not  opposed 
in  either  house ;  the  right  of  Great  Britain  was  con- 
sidered indubitable,  and  the  expediency  not  liable  to 
objection*. 

The  principal  remaining  transactions  of  this  pro- 
tracted session  were,  an  addition  to  the  stipend  of  half- 
pay  lieutenants  in  the  navy,  the  grant  of  an  annuity 
of  eight  thousand  pounds  to  each  of  the  King's  bro- 
thers, the  Dukes  of  York,  Gloucester,  and  Cumber- 
land, and  a  marriage  portion  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Princess  Carolina  Matilda,  queen  of  Denmark. 


*  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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His  Majesty  terminated  the  session  with  a  speech      ^^Jti' 
remarkable  only  for  its  generality  of  expression.     The 


houses  were  thanked  for  their  diligent  application  to  i767. 
business,  for  the  proofs  they  had  given  of  ajffection  to  ^^y  ^• 
him  and  his  fiunily,  for  their  attention  to  objects  of 
great  commercial  interest,  although  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  they  should  have  completed  their  labours, 
and  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted.  No  material 
alteration  had  happened  in  the  state  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  they  were  exhorted  to  convince  the  people  that 
their  grate&l  sense  of  the  provisions  which  had  been 
so  wisely  made  for  their  present  happiness  and  lasting 
prosperity  could  no  how  be  so  fully  expressed,  as  by  a 
strict  observance  of  that  order  and  regularity  which 
was  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  all  good 
government,  and  to  their  own  real  welfare. 

Before  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  ministry  Attempts  to 

•  t         "t  T  /•     T»        "I      •  r>t  1    lorm  minis- 

was  considered  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.     General  tenai  arrange- 
Conway  declared  his  resolution  to  resign  when  a  sue-  ™®°^- 
cesser  could  be  nominated,  assigning,  as  a  reason,  his 
impatient  desire  to  be  again  united  with  his  Mends, 
and  reluctance  in  continuing  opposed  to  them.     Lord        July. 
Northington  announced  a  similar  determination,  al- 
leging that  want  of  health  disabled  him  from  attending 
public  business.     In  consequence  of  these  intimations, 
the  King  wrote  to  Lord  Chatham,  requiring  his  advice 
and  assistance ;  but  his  Lordship,  by  a  verbal  answer, 
excused  himself  from  interfering  in  any  new  arrange- 
ment, as  his  health  was  too  much  impaired  for  ex- 
ertion. 

The  parties  in  opposition,  knowing  these  &cts,  en- 
tertained hopes  of  a  speedy  and  total  change.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  anxious  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
separate  overtures,  strenuously  endeavoured  to  cement 
the  union  between  the  Bedford  and  Rockingham  par- 
ties. An  offer  was  made  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  but  he  declined  enter- 
ing into  any  negotiation  without  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  The  leaders  of  opposition  held  a  meeting,  to  20th  July, 
prepare  arrangements ;  but,  as  they  could  not  agree  in 
some  essential  nominations,  the  conference  terminated 
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CHAP.      abruptly ;  and  although  renewed  on  a  subsequent  day, 

1_    as  none  would  recede  from  their  former  opinions,  the 

1767.       parties  again  separated,  and  the  ministry  retained  their 
situations. 

The  inflexibility  thus  displayed  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  King  to  employ  either  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  or  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  for  they  had 
refused  to  accept  official  situations  separately,  and  could 
not  agree  on  such  terms  as  might  enable  tiiem  to  act 
together.  The  ministry,  finding  that  no  conditions 
they  could  offer  would  enable  them  to  acquire  strength 
by  a  junction  with  their  opponents,  were  obliged  to 
conduct  the  public  business  unassisted. 

Lord  Chatham's  health  was  now  deemed  irrecover- 
Projects  and  able ;  and,  in  fact,  the  ministry  were  neither  benefited 
clwri^  ^y  l^s  advice,  nor  supported  by  his  popularity.  They 
Townshend.  wanted  a  distinguished  leader,  of  talents,  character,  and 
reputation,  who  could  give  efficacy  to  their  measures, 
and  by  his  superior  powers  enchain  those  minor  pre- 
tenders who,  i^  the  absence  of  such  a  chie^  disdained 
submission  and  embroiled  the  cabinet.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  before  entertained 
these  views,  projected  a  new  administration,  of  which 
he  should  be  the  leader.  His  talents  were  sufficient 
to  justify  the  intention;  and  he  could  have  united 
a  body  more  respectable,  competent,  and  capable  of 
cordial  and  beneficial  co-operation,  than  those  who 
were  at  the  helm.  Under  him,  the  ministry  would 
have  assumed,  at  least,  a  more  decided  character,  and 
the  public  would  no  longer  have  felt  that  they  retained 
their  situations  merely  by  the  want  of  union  in  their 
adversaries,  and  stood  chiefly  by  their  own  weakness. 
He  obtained  for  his  brother.  Lord  Townshend,  the 
vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  designated  Mr.  Yorke,  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Hardwicke,  for  chancellor,  and  probably 
had  made  other  appointments,  when  his  life  was  un- 
expectedly terminated  by  a  putrid  fever. 

Charles  Townshend  was  descended  from  Charles 
Viscount  Townshend,  the  able  and  upright  minister  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  He  passed  through  the 
schools  with  distinguished  reputation,  and  was  oele- 


4tlL  Sept. 


His  charac- 
ter. 
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brated  for  that  pointed  and  finished  wit  which  rendered      ^^i' 

him  the  delight  and  ornament  of  parliament,  and  the    , 1_ 

charm  of  private  society.  In  his  speeches,  he  brought  i767. 
together,  in  a  short  compass,  all  that  was  necessary  to 
establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  the  side  of  the 
question  which  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter 
skilfiiUy  and  powerfully;  his  style  of  argument  was 
neither  trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse.  He 
excelled  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and  display 
of  his  subject*.  His  defects  arose  from  his  lively  ta- 
lents and  exquisite  penetration :  he  readily  perceived 
and  decried  the  errors  of  his  coadjutors ;  and,  from  the 
versatility  of  his  political  conduct,  acquired  the  nick- 
name of  the  weather-cock.  He  sat  in  parliament 
twenty  years,  and  successively  filled  the  places  of  lord 
of  trade  and  of  the  Admiralty,  secretary  at  war,  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
in  which  offices  he  executed  business  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  demonstrating  that  genius  and  industry 
are  not  incompatible.  He  was  carried  off  in  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  at  a  time  when  it 
might  be  hoped  his  lively  talents  were  matured  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  irregular  sallies  of  his  versatile  tem- 
per subjected  to  the  restraints  of  judgment. 

This  event  renewed  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a 
ministerial  arrangement :  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer was  filled,  od  mteriw,  by  Lord  Manisfieldf.  It 
was  tendered  to  Lord  North,  who,  for  reasons  not  pre-  ^^ 
dsely  known,  declined  accepting  it.  The  offer  was 
subsequently  made  to  Lord  Barnngton,  who  had  filled 
the  station,  with  distinguished  ability,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Newcastie,  during  a  period 

*  Bvake's  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  566.  Mr.  Flood,  speaking  of  him  in  compariflon 
with  Colonel  Barr^,  General  Conway,  and  some  otner  eminent  characters  in  the 
hoiue,  says,  "He  is  the  orator;  the  rest  are  speakers."  Charlcmont  Corre- 
spondence, p.  27. 

t  This  ttct  Is  true  in  terms;  but  wholly  unim^rtant.  When  I  first  produced 
these  volumes,  I  did  not  know,  but  was  long  ago  mformed,  that  the  appointment 
had  no  relation  to  the  political  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
U  usnaUy,  in  similar  cases,  confided  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  merely  for  tiie  purpose  of  giving  a  legal  head  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer ;  a  person  to  whom  bills  and  petitions  may  formally  be  addressed.  I 
should  have  suppressed  ihia  passage  without  an  observation,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  thai  it  nas  occasioned  some  mistakes  in  other  writers. 

VOL.    I.  X 
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CHAP.      of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.      Although  he  declaimed 

1_    that  Lord  North's  parliamentary  talents  were  more 

1767.        equal  to  it,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  undertake 
the  office,  if  a  renewed  application  to  him  should  £ul. 
ist  Dec.        A  negotiation  was  attempted  with  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, but  without  effect;  and  at  length  Lord  North 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  office*. 
Lord  North  Lord  North,  eldest  son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Guil- 

chanceUor  of  ford,  was  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age :  he  com- 
^en  *^^"  menced  his  education  at  Eton,  and  completed  it  at 
His  charac-  Oxford,  with  Considerable  reputation  for  his  proficiency 
^^'  in  classical  literature.     His  el^;ant  taste  as  a  scholar 

was  eminent  through  a  life  ftiUy  occupied  with  most 
momentous  public  concerns.  On  his  travels,  he  ap- 
plied assiduously  to  the  acquisition  of  diplomatic  know- 
ledge, and  studied  the  Germanic  constitution  under 
the  celebrated  Mascove.  He  commenced  his  parlia^ 
mentary  career  in  1764,  and,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
nistration in  1759,  obtainel  a  seat  at  the  treasury 
board :  he  was  removed  by  the  Kockingham  ministry 
in  1765 ;  but,  with  Lord  Chatham,  came  again  into 
office  as  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces.  His  talents 
and  experience  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  im- 
portant post  he  was  now  called  upon  to  fill.  His  abi- 
lities for  debate  were  universally  acknowledged,  and 
had  been  advantageously  displayed  in  the  motions 
against  Wilkes,  and  in  the  discussion  on  Lidia  affairs. 
Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  succeeded  Lord  North  as 
5th  Dec.  paymaster,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
mSistraUon.  t^c  treasury ;  Lord  Northington  and  General  Conway 
2uth  Jan.  resigning.  Lord  Gower  was  made  president  of  the 
council.  Lord  Weymouth  secretary  of  state,  and  Lord 
Sandwich  joint  postmaster-general.  These  promotions 
indicated  an  accommodation  between  the  ministry  and 
the  Bedford  party;  and  the  cabinet  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hillsborough 
to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  America.  The 
ministry,  thus  modelled,  was  called  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
Warrh^'      t^^'s  administration ;  for,  although  Lord  Chatham  still 

*  From  private  information.     Also  Lord  Harrington's  Memoin,  p.  104. 
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retained  his  place,  he  was  incapable  of  transacting      ^xnf  • 

business ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  privy  seal  was    1_ 

for  a  short  time  put  in  commission,  although  it  was        i768. 
afterword  restored  to  him. 

These  changes  were  effected  during  the  sitting  of  ^^  ^^^• 
parliament ;  but,  as  the  King^  on  the  first  day  of  the  Meeting  of 
session,   announced   that  they  were  called  together  p*'^"^™®'^*- 
merely  to  transact  the  urgent  public  business,  that  a 
dissolution  might  take  place  at  a  time  not  inconvenient 
to  the  people,  no  affairs  of  importance  were  agitated. 
The  speech  principally  recommended  to  attention  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  still  suffering  from  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  particularly  of  com ;  and  an  act  was  passed  Restraint  on 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  session,  prohibiting  p*^"- 
the  export  and  encouraging  the  importation  of  grain. 

The  act  of  the  last  session,  restraining  the  divi-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
dends  of  the  East  India  Company,  being  expired,  was  on  East  India 
renewed.      The  Company  resisted  this  interference  by  &.„. 
a  petition.     As  a  chartered  body,  they  claimed  ex-     1768. 
emption  from  such  authority ;  and,  as  British  subjects, 
demanded  reUef  from  a  restraint  which,  if  urged  as  a 
precedent,  would  affect  all  the  public  and  private  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom.     The  biU,  however,  was  sanc- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  great  majority, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  notwith£d;andiDg  a  vehe- 
ment opposition,  which  produced  a  long  protest,  signed  sth  Feb. 
by  eleven  peers.  Protest. 

In  this  session,  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir  George 
Savile  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  quiethig  the  possessions  of 
the  subject,   and  for  amending  and  rendering  more  JTth.^^ 
effectual  an  act,  passed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Tempvis 
James  I.,  for  the  general  quiet  of  the  subject  against  ^^^^• 
all  pretences  of  concealment  whatever.     The  intended 
law,  commonly  denominated  the  Nullum  Temptis  bill,  Rejected. 
was  rejected,  after  a  violent  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
twenty  only* ;   and,  as  the  occasion  and  nature  of  the 
motion  excited  a  considerable  share  of  interest,  a  suc- 
cinct account  is  given  of  the  transactions  by  which  it 
was  produced. 


*  134  against  114. 
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xni. 

1767. 
Occasion  of 
the  motion. 


9tli  July. 
7th  Anguflt 


2nd  Sept 
8th  October. 
9th. 


lOth. 


20th. 


2nd  Dec. 


The  Portland  feonily,  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
made  by  William  III.  to  their  illustrious  ancestor  of 
the  honour  of  Penrith,  in  the  coxmty  of  Cumberland, 
with  the  appurtenances^  had  been  about  seventy  years 
in  possession  of  the  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  socage 
of  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  the  vsdue  of  which  is  stat^ 
at  about  thirty  thousand  pounds,  or  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Sir  James  Lowther,  conceiving  these 
premises  not  to  be  included  in  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  treasury,  praying  a  lease 
of  His  Majesty's  interest  therein,  for  three  lives,  on 
such  terms  as  should  be  thought  proper.  The  sur- 
veyor-general, to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred, 
reported,  as  Ids  opinion,  that  the  Duke's  title  did  not 
extend  to  the  subject  in  question,  and  recommended 
that  the  grant  of  a  lease,  at  a  reserved  rent  of  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  socage  of  Carlide,  and  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four-pence  for  the  forest,  and  a  third 
of  the  rent  of  such  lands  and  hereditaments  in  either 
place  as  Sir  James  should  recover.  This  demise  was 
supposed  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  civil-list  act. 

The  Duke  received  no  official  notice  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  but,  when  informed  of  them,  entered  caveats 
in  the  proper  offices,  and  requested  the  treasury  board 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  memorial,  and 
allow  him  to  be  heard  by  counsel. 

In  answer,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  notified  to 
his  Grace  that  his  claim  would  be  referred  to  the  sur- 
veyor-general, who  would  at  the  same  time  be  in- 
structed to  revise  the  report  on  the  memorial ;  and  the 
Duke  was  assured  no  further  proceedings  should  be 
adopted  until  his  title  had  been  stated,  referred  to,  and 
reported  on  by  the  proper  officer,  and  fully  and  ma- 
turely examined  by  the  treasury  board.  The  Duke's 
agents  proceeded  in  their  researches  after  documents 
to  support  his  title,  and  to  invalidate  the  report  of  the 
surveyor-general;  for  which  purpose  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  obtain  an  inspection  of  certain  deeds  or 
evidences  in  the  surveyor's  office;  but  this  was  per- 
emptorily reftised.  His  Grace  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  treasury,  by  which,  in  regard  that  all  public 
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records  ought  to  be  inspected  for  the  benefit  of  the       ^^m' 

parties  interested,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  were  prayed    1_ 

to  direct  the  surveyor-general  to  permit  the  Duke's        17G7. 
agents  to  inspect,  and  taJce  copies,  if  necessary,  of  all 
the  surveyor's  court-rolls,  and  other  muniments  and 
writings  in  his  custody,  relative  to  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion. 

Their  lordships  granted  his  request  as  to  the  in- 
spection, not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  candour  and 
civility.  When  the  surveyor-general  was  informed  of 
the  permission  thus  given,  he  stated  to  the  board,  that 
the  surveys  and  evidences  in  his  custody  were  not 
pubHc  records,  but  kept  there  for  the  King's  use  only ; 
that  permitting  the  King's  deeds  and  evidences  to  be 
inspected  by  agents  of  persons  who  avowedly  intended 
to  contest  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  would  be  a  bad  pre- 
cedent, and  might  be  detrimental  to  His  Majesty's 
interests  on  future  occasions.  He  added,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  shortest  way  would  be  to  try  the  right 
of  the  Crown,  which  Sir  James  Lowther  was  ready  to 
do  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  board  would  grant  him 
the  requested  lease.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the 
treasiuy,  notwithstanding  the  caveats  which  had  been 
entered,  passed  the  grant  to  Sir  James,  and  then  ap- 
prized the  Duke  of  its  being  done. 

This  lease  being  considered  as  an  affair  of  party, 
all  the  vehemence  of  party  was  exercised  in  discussing 
it*.  The  Duke's  friends  contended  that  the  grant 
made  by  William  IH.  comprised,  in  its  general  terms, 
the  premises  now  leased  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  or,  if 
not,  that  length  of  possession  ought,  as  in  the  case  of 
private  individuals,  to  be  a  bar  against  all  questions  of 
tide.  The  unpopularity,  tyranny,  and  danger,  of  re- 
sumptions by  tixe  Crown,  were  strongly  urged ;  and 
the  ministry  were  accused  of  attempting  to  revive  that 
odious  maxim,  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  argued,  that  the  general 
words  in  the  grant  did  not  convey  any  thing  more  than 

*  Much  rancour  was  displayed  in  attributing  the  grant  to  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  uivour  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  who  was  his  son- 
iu-Uw. 
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^xm'      ^^  exactly  described,  with  its  obvious  and  necessary 

1_    appurtenances.     That,  even  admitting  King  William's 

17G7.  right  to  grant  estates  in  fee  simple  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  successors,  still  such  grants  ought  to  be  read  with 
great  strictness,  and  not  in  a  manner  so  loose  as  to  per- 
mit an  estate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  pass  in 
mere  general  terms.  The  length  of  possession,  it  was 
said,  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  the  Duke's 
&vour,  presented  an  instance  of  the  moderation  of 
government,  who  were  content  merely  to  try  a  claim 
to  a  valuable  estate,  without  entering  into  a  question 
respecting  the  arrears  incurred  by  seventy  years'  pos- 
session, amounting  at  least  to  seventy  thous&nd  pounds, 
lliese  argimients  do  not  appear  satis&ctory :  it  is 
obvious  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  the  ministry 
to  gratify  Sir  James  Lowther  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland ;  and,  in  that  view,  the  transaction 
was  not  honourable  either  to  the  ministry  or  to  the 
person  preferred.  The  length  of  possession,  if  not  a 
sufficient  bar  to  every  claim,  ought  at  least  to  have 
procured  for  the  possessor  a  refusal  of  the  lease  on 
equitable  terms ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  waa  unbecom- 
ing the  dignity  of  government  to  enter  into  such  a 
contest  with  a  subject.  The  property  was  not  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  afford  an  excuse  for  impelling  the 
Sovereign  to  appear  in  his  own  courts  as  suitor  against 
the  descendant  of  a  man  whose  zeal  in  establishing  the 
Protestant  succession,  though  liberally,  was  not  super- 
abundantly rewarded. 

The  repeated  complaints  of  the  Duke's  friends  that 
he  was  ill-treated  and  trifled  with  by  the  officers  of 
government,  seem  void  of  foundation.  They  did  their 
duty  ynth  candour,  temper,  and  propriety.  Still  less 
credit  attaches  to  the  assertion  that  the  motive  of  pass- 
ing the  grant  was  to  secure  an  influence  at  the  en- 
suing general  election :  the  estate  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  affect,  in  any  great  degree,  a  county 
contest ;  and  as  the  grant  was  avowedly  expedited  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  preventing  the  claim  from  being 
argued  in  council,  where  it  could  not  be  legally  de- 
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cided,  the  transfer  could  not  be  attended  with  quiet       ^^^[' 
possession,  so  as  to  give  the  supposed  influence*.  L« 

After  the   supplies    and  some  private  bills  had        i768. 
passed,  the  King  closed  the  session,  thanking  parlia^  iw^SSn. 
ment  for  their  signal  proofs  of  affectionate  attachment 
to  his  person,  &mily,  and  government,  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  pubhc  service,  and  earnest  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  our  excellent  constitution.  ,  o ,.  m,    ,. 

Two  days  afterwaxd  the  paxUament  was  dissolved  Di^oSof 

by  proclamation.  parliament. 

*  These  fbcto  are  taken  from  *'  The  Case  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  respecting 
"  two  Leases  lately  granted  to  Sir  James  Ixrwther  ;**  "  A  Reply  to  the  Case  of 
"  the  Duke  of  Portland,"  and  "  Obserrations  on  the  Power  of  Alienation  in  the 
"  Grown." 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


1767—1768. 


CHAP. 
XIV. 

1767. 
State  of 
Europe. 

Power  of 
the  Jesuits. 


State  of  Europe. — Power  of  the  Je8mt8.-7-Their  expulnon 
jfrom  Spain  and  Naples — and  final  suppression. — ^Reception 
in  Prussia.— State  of  France. — Seizure  of  Avignon. — Wxr 
in  Corsica — ^the  island  subdued  by  the  French. — ^War  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Russians. — ^Affairs  of  America. — 
Exertions  against  the  new  taxes. — Disputes  between  the 
governor  and  legislature  of  Massachusett's  Bay. — Proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly — their  circular  letter. — ^libel  on  the 
governor. — Prorogation  of  the  assembly — their  inflexibility 
— and  dissolution. — Temper  of  the  people. — Seizure  of 
Hancock's  sloop. — Town  meetings. — Convention. — Arrival 
of  the  troops. — Tranquillity  of  New  York. — ^Affairs  of  Ire- 
land.— Brief  retrospect. — The  Lord  Lieutenant  obliged  to 
resign.  Lord  Townshend  appointed. — Eflbrts  of  the  people 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  parliament. — An  octennial  bill 
ia  at  length  passed^  and  receives  the  Royal  sanction. 

Although  the  continent  of  Europe  was  at  this 
period  nurturing  the  principles  which  have  since  pro- 
duced tremendous  changes,  no  transaction  yet  appeared 
to  interfere  with  the .  welfkre  or  tranquillity  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  event  which  most  immediately  affected  the 
interests  of  mankind  was  the  fidl  of  the  Jesuits.*  That 
body,  by  their  learning,  activity,  intrigue,  and  federal 
imion,  had  acquired  imlimited  authority  in  all  Catholic 
countries ;  they  regulated  the  consciences  of  crowned 
heads ;  at  their  suggestions  treaties  were  confirmed  or 
broken,  and  war  or  peace  prevailed.  Their  influence 
extended  to  all  parts ;  as  preceptors  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  discerning,  and  giving  an  inflexion  to  the 
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tempers,  passions,  and  habits  of  youth  ;  of  acquiring      ^xiv** 
an  unlimited  ascendancy  over  the  mind ;  of  enslaving 


the  timid,  restrainmg  the  proud,  and  bending  even  the       i767. 
energies  of  courage  and  virtue  to  their  own  peculiar 
views.     Their  orders,  and  many  regulations  of  their 
society,  were  an  inscrutable  mystery ;  but  so  speedy 
was  their  intelligence,  and  so  prompt  their  communi- 
cation, that  ihey  seemed  everywhere  to  be  the  first 
apprized  of  occurrences,  and  earliest  and  most  abund- 
antly benefited  by  them.     Their  activity  and  influence 
over  the  timid  and    superstitious    threw    enormous 
wealth  into  their  hands,  and  their  ambition  was  sup- 
posed equal  to  their  power.      From  their  first  esta^ 
blishment  as  an  order,  they  were  occasionally  re^^arded 
with  ^suspicion  and  inqJetude,  and  already  several 
principal  powers  in  Europe  had  expelled  them,  as  a 
body  dangerous  to  government*.     In  some  countries, 
intrigue,  superstition,  or  fear,  had  procured  their  re- 
admission  ;   but  the  present  period  was  marked  for 
their  total  expulsion  and  suppression.     De  Choiseul, 
the  French  minister,  conceived  this  great  project,  in 
which  he  was  animated  by  political  considerations,  and 
by  an  attachment  to  the  modem  systems  of  free-think- 
ing philosophers.     Aided  by  the  parliaments,  he  de- 
prived  them  of  all  their  schools  and  establishments, 
and  finally  procured,  in  1764,  a  suppression  of  their 
order  in  France,  although  the  members  were  still  per- 
mitted to  reside  as  individuals,   conforming  to  the 
spiritual  and  civil  ordinances  of  the  realm. 

In  Spain  and  the  transatiantic  dominions  of  that  Their  expui- 
country,  their  influence  was  most  extensive,  and,  fix)m  ^^^.  ^™ 
the  bigoted  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  re-    ^°" 
ligion,  and  to  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  their  establish- 
ment was  deemed  perfectiy  secure,  and  their  govern- 
ment as  permanent  and  efficient  as  that  of  the  King 
himself.     Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  security,  and  with- 
out any  previous  indication  of  jealousy  or  displeasure, 

*  They  were  expelled  from  France  in  1594,  but  re-established  in  1603 ;  from 
BogUnd  in  1604,  from  Venice  in  1606,  and  from  Portugal  in  1759  ;  under  pre- 
tencu  of  having  instigated  the  families  of  Tavora  and  D'Avciro  to  assassinate 
King  Josoph  I. 
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their  ruin  was  effected.  This  measure  was  planned 
hy  Be  Choiseul,  and  conducted  by  means  of  the  Mar- 
quis D'Ossun,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  "who 
concerted  his  measures  with  the  King,  and  the  Connt 
D'Aranda  his  prime  minister. 

The  execution  of  the  design  was  sudden  and  de- 
cisive ;  at  midnight,  large  bodies  of  the  miUtary  sur- 
rounded the  six  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid, 
forced  the  gates,  secured  the  bells,  and,  placing  a  sen- 
try at  the  door  of  each  cell,  commanded  the  &thers  to 
rise,  su^mioned  them  into  the  refectory,  and  read  the 
King's  order  for  instant  transportation.  The  royal 
seal  was  put  on  all  their  effects,  except  a  few  neces- 
saries which  they  were  permitted  to  carry  away.  All 
the  hired  coaches  and  chaises  in  Madrid,  together  with 
several  waggons,  bemg  engaged  and  distributed  in 
proper  p W,  their  joilmeftoward  Caxthagena  imme- 
diately  began.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  in  the 
morning,  learned  the  intelligence  with  surprise  and 
consternation,  but  had  not  the  power,  if  they  had  in- 
cUnation,  to  mterfere  in  preventing  the  execution  of 
the  King's  command. 

Three  days  afterward,  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Bar- 
celona was  surrounded,  and  the  members  transported 
with  circumstances  exactly  similar.  The  same  mea^ 
sures  were  adopted,  at  the  same  hour,  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  ships  were  provided  in  the  different  sea- 
ports for  carrying  the  Jesuits  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  ; 
and  the  most  effectual  means  were  adopted  for  pre- 
venting any  communication  with  the  King's  foreign 
dominions.  The  royal  ordinance  for  the  expuMon  of 
the  Jesuits  vt^as  then  published,  by  which  all  their 
property  vms  confiscated ;  a  small  pension  was  assigned 
to  each  individual,  payable  only  while  he  resided  in  a 
place  appointed,  and  abstained  from  offence  in  his 
writings  and  conduct;  and  the  misdemeanor  of  one 
was  declared  sufficient  to  subject  the  whole  body  to  a 
forfeiture  of  their  stipends.  ITie  King's  subjects  were 
forbidden,  imder  penalties  of  high  treason,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Jesuits  ,•  they  were  enjoined  to  observe 
strict  silence,  and  not  to  write,  declaim,  or  make  any 
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movein«it  for  or  against  these  measures.     The  same      ^xiv*' 
regulatioiis  extendi  to  the  Indies,  where  a  similar 


seizure  and  expulsion  took  place,  and  an  immense       i767. 
property  was  acquired  by  government. 

All  men  were  surprised  at  the  secrecy  and  rigour 
of  this  transaction,  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  credit  any  accounts  which  might  be  given  of 
the  motives  of  the  Spanish  court  Extensive  projects 
and  dangerous  machinations  were  imputed  to  the  Je- 
suits, and  all  the  dread  and  jealousy  which  other 
nations  entertained  of  their  maUgnity  and  influence 
were  exerted  in  finding  the  causes  of  Uieir  imexpected 
downfoU.  It  was  currently  believed  that  they  had  fo- 
mented, and  perhaps  excited,  a  dangerous  popular  insur- 
rection, which  the  year  before  had  agitated  the  capital, 
and  compelled  the  King  to  dismiss  his  ministers*. 

But  whether  the  crimes  or  intentions  imputed  to 
the  Jesuits  were  founded  on  fact,  or  the  mere  sugges-  ni  treatment. 
tions  of  a  party  inimical,  not  only  to  their  establish- 
ment as  a  body,  but  to  the  Christian  religion  in  general, 
their  sufferings  entitle  them,  as  men,  to  commiseration. 
The  horror  of  being  suddenly  torn  from  their  homes, 
and  all  their  social  connexions,  was  augmented  by  the 
terrors  of  an  uncertain  destination,  and  the  anticipa* 
tion  of  an  unwelcome  jreception.     Men  who  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  advanced  in  years,  aU  of  them  used 
to  the  indulgences  of  an  honourable  situation,  and  to 
the  ease  of  a  sedentary  life,  were  now  reduced  to  the 
allowance  and  treatment   of    soldiers  in  transports. 
When  they  arrived  before  Civita  Vecchia,  Pope  de- 
ment Xm.  prohibited  their  landing  in  his  dominions ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  await  fresh  orders  fix)m  Spain. 
A  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  republic  of  Genoa 
for  permission  to  land  them  in  Corsica:   before  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  the   Spanish  admiral  received 
orders  to  sail  for  the  port  of  Bastia ;  but  the  Corsican  ««  h  m 
governor  would  not  suffer  them  to  disembark.     At     **     *^' 
length  the  sanction  of  the  Grenoese  government  was 
obtained ;  the  transports  were  ordered  to  the  ports  of 

*  A  Uvely  account  of  this  insurrection  is  given  by  Lord  Orford.    Works,  vol. 
▼•  pp.  130,  ik 
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Calvi,  Algaiola,  and  Ajaccio;  and  the  surviving  Je- 
suits,  amounting  to  two  thousand  three  hundred,  were 
put  on  shore. 

The  example  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  his  son  Ferdinand  VI.,  King  of 
Naples,  and  afterwards  by  Parma :  and  in  1773  the 
order  was  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.,  who  was  ele- 
vated to  the  papacy  on  that  express  condition. 

Although,  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  the  civil  power, 
this  formidable  society  was  thus  reduced,  there  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  strength  of  the  European  go- 
vernments was  augmented  by  their  fedl.  If  they  were 
really  guilty  of  dangerous  and  treasonable  designs, 
suflBlcient  means  were  not  wanting,  especially  in  arbi- 
trary monarchies,  to  punish  the  guilty  and  disperse 
their  adherents.  Even  the  whole  order  might  have 
been  reformed,  their  wealth  diminished,  their  power 
abridged,  and  their  numbers  reduced.  But  the  de- 
struction of  a  society  which  included  so  much  leammg 
and  ability,  and  respectable  from  connexions  and  able 
publications  in  literature  and  theology,  diminished  the 
general  credit  of  the  established  religion,  and  gave 
new  spirit  to  those  who  already  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion both  of  Christianity  and  monarchy. 

The  sequel,  although  not  chronologically  connected 
with  this  period,  is  given  here,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  return  to  the  subject.  In  order  to  please  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  King  of  Prussia  permitted  the  Pope's  brief 
against  the  Jesuits  to  be  received  in  his  dominions ;  but 
he  left  them  in  possession  of  all  their  establishments  and 
institutions,  and  received  many  who  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  from  other  countries ;  thus  affording  them  not  only 
an  asylum  from  the  present  storm,  but  also  the  means 
of  perpetuating  their  order,  with  hopes,  in  more  fa- 
vourable times,  of  recovering  their  power  and  influ- 
ence. For  this  proceeding,  he  alleged  the  treaty  of 
Breslaw,  by  which  he  had  guaranteed  the  religion  of 
Silesia  as  it  then  was ;  he  considered  the  Jesuits  to  be 
a  part ;  and,  as  he  was  a  heretic,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  Pope  could  grant  him  a  dispensation,  for 
breaking  his  word,  or  for  deviating  from  the  duty  of 
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an  honest  man,  or  of  a  good  sovereign.     "  Why,"  he       9|\v^ 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  have  the  sovereigns  of 


XIV. 


France. 


Europe  abolished  those  depositaries  of  the  lore  of  i767. 
"  Kome  and  Athens,  those  excellent  professors  of  the 
"  humanities,  and  perhaps  I  might  add,  of  humanity ; 
"  those  late  revered  Fathers  ?  Education  will  lose  by 
"  this.  But  as  my  brothers,  the  Catholic  Kings,  and 
^^  most  Christian  and  most  faithful  and  apostoUc  Kings, 
"  have  all  driven  them  out,  I,  who  am  most  heretic, 
'^  collect  as  many  of  them  as  I  can ;  and,  perhaps, 
"  some  day,  they  wiU  pay  court  to  me,  to  get  some  of 
"  them.     I  keep  up  the  race*." 

France  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  political  and  state  of 
moral  depravity.  The  King,  immersed  in  sensual 
enjoyment,  neglected  the  affairs  of  government ;  the 
kingdom  was  ruled  by  his  mistresses  and  ministers. 
The  parliaments  impeded  the  exertions  of  government 
by  cavils  and  contests,  in  which  the  sole  aim  was  to 
acquire  undue  authority.  The  treasury  was  empty, 
although  injudicious  taxes  oppressed  the  people ;  and 
famine  was  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Yet 
France  was  the  centre  of  dissipation  and  infidelity. 
Already  a  sect  of  pretended  philosophers  had  obtained 
an  extensive  influence;  who,  avowing  war  against 
popery,  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  religion,  and 
the  destruction  of  regal  powerj".      The  government 

*  Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederick  II.,  toI.  it.  pp.  385  to  388,  and  the  autho- 
rities  there  quoted. 

t  A  Letter  from  Horatio  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  to  General 

Conway,  dated  the  28th  of  October,  1765,  contains  full,  explicit,  and  undeniable 

CTidence  on  this  subject : — "  The  Dauphin,"  he  says,  "  wUl  probably  hold  out  a 

"  few  days.    His  death,  that  is,  the  near  prospect  of  it,  fills  the  philosophers  with 

"  the  greatest  joy,  as  it  was  feared  he  would  endeavour  the  restoration  of  the 

"  Jesuits.    You  will  think  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  very  odd  state 

I'  news— but  do  you  know  who  the  philosophers  are,  or  what  the  term  means 

"  here  ?    In  the  first  place,  it  comprehends  almost  every  body ;  and  in  the  next, 

"  means  men,  whu,  amjuring  war  againii  popery y  aim,  many  of  them,  at  a  tubver' 

"  *^  9f  ^  religion^  and  9tUl  many  more  at  the  dettruction  of  regai  power.  How 

"  do  you  know  this  ?  you  will  say ;  you  who  have  been  but  six  weeks  in  France, 

"  three  uf  which  you  have  been  confined  to  your  chamber  ?    True  ;  but  in  the 

'*  first  period  I  went  every  where,  and  heard  nothing  else ;  in  the  latter,  I  have 

II  been  extremely  visited,  and  have  had  long  and  explicit  conversations  wiUi  many 

II  who  think  as  I  tell  you  ;  and  with  a  few  of  the  other  side,  who  are  no  less  per- 

I  soaded  that  there  are  such  intentions.    In  particular,  I  had  two  ofiicers  with 

^^  me  the  other  night,  neither  of  them  young,  whom  I  had  difficulty  to  keep  from 

I  a  serious  quarrel ;  and  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  dispute,  informed  me  of  much 

*  more  than  I  could  have  learnt  with  great  pains."— Lord  Orford's  Works, 

vol.  V.  p.  122. 
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was  insensible  of  the  approaclung  danger;  and 
Choiseul,  intent  on  schemes  of  conquest,  and  au^- 
mentation  of  territory,  wMited  only  a  wdl-reple- 
nished  treasury  to  embroil  all  Europe*.  But  the 
finances  were  fiitaUy  deranged ;  the  East  India  Com- 
pany bankrupt,  and  the  creditors  of  state  anxious, 
dissatisfied,  and  alarmed. 

Restrained  fix>m  entering  into  extensive  wars,  the 
French  took  advantage  of  the  still  greater  weakness  of 
the  Pope,  and  seized  on  his  dominions  in  Avignon, 
and  the  Venaissin,  without  the  slightest  claim  of  right. 

The  island  of  Corsica  also  offered  temptation  to 
their  ambition.    Oppressed  by  the  Genoese,  the  people 
of  that  isle  had  long  signalized  themselves  by  an  ob- 
stinate and  often  well-conducted  resistance.     Under 
the  government  of  Pascal  Paoli,  whom  they  elected 
general  of  the  island  in  1755,  they  made  still  more 
respectable  exertions :  their  improvements  in  civiliza^ 
tion  bore  some  proportion  to  their  increased  energy  in 
arms ;  and  they  b^ame  so  formidable,  that  the  Ge- 
noese, despairing  of  achieving  a  conquest,  sought,  in 
1761,  to  lure  them  into  their  pristine  subjection,  by 
a  conciliatory  manifesto.     This  also  failed  in  its  effect ; 
the  Corsicans  came  to  a  resolution  never  to  make  any 
agreement  with  the  republic,  until  their  liberties  and 
independency  were  acknowledged  and  secured;  and 
published  a  memorial  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  call- 
ing on  them,  by  the  rights  of  humanity,  to  interpose 
and  give  peace  to  a  nation  which  had  made  such  con- 
spicuous exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom.     This  ap- 
plication procured  them  no  assistance ;  and  even  the 
British  ministry,  at  the  peace,  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  King's  subjects  from  affoi^ing  succour 
to  the  Corsican  rebels.     This  harsh  appellation  hurt 
the  feelings  of  Paoli,  who  said,  "  He  did  not  expect 
"  that  from  Great  Britain ;"  but  the  ministry  acted 
wisely  in  not  interfering  between  another  nation  and 
its  dependency. 

The  Corsican  general,  without  foreign  aid,  had 


♦  CEuvres  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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nearly  completed  the  emandpatioii  of   his  country      ^xnT* 

when,  in  1764,  France  concluded  a  treaty  with  Grenoa, 

and  sent  six  hattaUons  of  troops  to  garrison  the  forti-  1767. 
fied  towns  for  four  years,  who,  hdng  enjoined  to  act 
only  on  the  defensive,  were  not  opposed,  but  kindly 
received  by  the  islanders.  The  Comte  de  Marboeuf, 
their  commander,  behaved  with  mildness  and  modera- 
tion ;  he  carefully  preserved  the  towns  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  but  comnutted  no  injuries  against  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  Faoli,  restrained  from  making  active  war, 
employed  this  interval  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  strengthening  himself  for  friture  contests*. 

Unfortunately,  the  Corsicans  were  not  unanimous 
among  themselves.  A  party,  headed  by  two  brothers 
named  Abbatucci,  was  in  considerable  force  on  one 
side  of  the  island,  and  carried  on  open  war  against 
Paolil.  When  the  end  of  the  four  years  approached, 
the  French  minister  appeared  desirous  to  terminate  the 
differences  between  tiie  Grenoese  and  the  Corsicans. 
He  drew  up  propositions,  which  were  approved  of  by 
PaoU,  and  calculated  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
islanders,  without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  the 
senate  of  Genoa. 

While  this  negotiation  was  yet  pending,  the  Spanish 
Jesuits  were,  by  the  consent  of  the  Genoese,  landed 
in  Corsica.  The  French  minister,  anxious  for  the 
destruction  of  the  order,  appeared  offended,  and  with- 
drew the  troops  from  the  ports  into  which  the  Jesuits 
were  admitted.  Faoli,  disposed  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  retreat  of  the  French,  Immediately  possessed 
himself  of  the  places  which  they  had  evacuated ;  but 
the  minister  requested  him  to  desist  from  hostilities, 
and  consider  those  places  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  as  if 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  till  the  expiration  of  the 
four  years,  when  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  island ;  and  promised,  if  a  peace  was  not  at  that 
time  concluded,  the  Corsicans  should  be  at  ftdl  liberty 
to  assert  their  rights.  1768. 

Notwithstanding  these  explicit  avowals  of  Corsi-  ^^^'  ^^• 

*  Boswell's  Account  of  Corsica,  chap.  2. 
t  Life  of  Dumouriez,  toI.  i.  chap.  3. 
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can  independence,  the  French  government  purchased 
the  island  from  the  republic  of  Genoa,  although  the 
natives  claimed,  and  had  an  undubitable  right,  to  be 
considered  as  independent,  and  had  been  acknowledged 
so  by  the  power  which  now  became  the  purchaser. 

This  measure,  unpopular  even  in  France,  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  much  opposition  in  Europe ;  but  the 
arrangements  made  by  Choiseul  prevented  hostilities. 
Great  Britain  and  Sardinia  were  the  principal  powers 
who  interested  themselves  in  the  subject ;  but  repre- 
sentations to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  induced  them, 
although  they  expressly  disapproved  of  the  transfer,  to 
abstain  from  opposing  its  completion* ;  and  Sardinia 
was  too  feeble  singly  to  oppose  Francef. 

The  Corsicans,  when  informed  of  the  sale,  held  a 
general  meeting,  and  swore  to  defend  their  liberties  to 
the  utmost  extremity;  but  this  generous  resolution, 
though  maintained  with  spirit,  did  not  avail.  The 
French  brought  against  them  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  They  were  defeated  in  many  encounters,  and, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  the  whole  island  was  over- 
run :  Faoli,  deserted  by  a  great  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight. 
He  embarked  on  board  an  English  ship  at  Porto 
Vecchio,  landed  at  Leghorn,  crossed  the  continent, 
being  received  every  where  with  tokens  of  great  ad- 
miration,both  by  the  people  and  their  princes,  and 
finally  reached  London,  where  his  necessities  were 
relieved  by  a  pension;!:. 

Meanwhile  war  raged  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte ;  but  the  events  in  no  degree  affected,  for  the 
present,  the  interests  of  England.  Russia  began  to 
display  unlimited  power  in  Poland,  and  those  measures 
were  arranged  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Empress  which  led  to  the  subsequent  dismemberment 


«  Mitchell  Papers,  No.  6822,  foUo  60. 

t  Life  of  Dumouriez,  toI.  i.  p.  109. 

t  Life  of  Dumouricz,  vol.  1.  chap.  y.  and  vi.  Description  of  Condca,  &c.  &c. 
by  Frederick,  son  of  the  late  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica.  In  the  Memoirs  dic- 
tated to  Count  Montholon  at  St.  Helena  (vol.  iv.  p.  29,  English  translation),  is  a 
very  spirited  account  of  Corsica  and  all  these  transactions,  well  dcwnring 
attention. 
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of  the  country*.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that       ^xnT* 
the  connexion  between  these  two  powers,  formed  and 


cemented  for  this  purpose,  influenced  the  conduct  of  1767. 
both  toward  other  nations;  but  their  projects  were 
cautiously  concealed ;  vigilant  and  well-informed  mi- 
nisters, both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  expressed  a  per- 
fect conviction  that  neither  the  Empress  nor  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  any  dangerous  intentions ;  and  the 
court  of  Vienna  tranquillized  a  jealousy  which  at 
first  it  had  entertained,  and  relapsed  into  perfect 
security^'. 

If  these  transactions  appeared  of  small  importance  Affiun  of 
to  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  the  state  of  her  colo-  ^"®"^- 
nies  became  daily  more  and  more  embarrassing  and 
alarming.  When  the  ministry  brought  into  parlia^ 
ment  the  act  for  laying  duties  on  certain  articles  of  com- 
merce exported  to  America,  they  could  not  foresee 
objections  to  the  right.  The  authority  of  the  British 
parUament  to  impose  what  they  deemed  external  taxes, 
was  generally  admitted:|: ;  and,  if  the  inflamed  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  America,  and  the  triumphant  con- 
fidence resulting  fix>m  the  successM  opposition  to  the 
stamp  act,  rendered  it  impolitic,  the  legality  was  un- 
questioned. But  the  Americans  were  not  disposed  to 
concede  the  minutest  objection  in  favour  of  the  mother- 
countoy.  The  inclination  to  controversy  imbibed 
during  the  discussion  of  the  former  question,  and  the 
systems  then  first  promulgated,  raised  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  reception  of  any  new  measure  tending 
to  benefit  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  Exertions 
parliament,  the  American  press  teemed  with  invective  S^tow! 
against  the  system,  and  the  ministry  by  whom  it  was 
recommended.  It  was  represented  as  originatuig  in  a 
pernicious  and  illegal  resolution  to  reduce  the  Ameri- 
cans to  abject  slavery  and  distress.  These  writings, 
though  not  abounding  in  eloquence  and  wit,  were  not 

•  GBuTies  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iv.  p.  167,  et  seq. 

t  Letter  from  Sit  Andrew  Mitchell  to  General  Conway,  and  from  Mr.  Lan- 
glois  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell :  Papers,  No.  6819,  p.  117,  and  No.  6828,  fo.  210. 

t  Even  Dr.  Franklin  admitted  this  principle  in  its  fullest  latitude,  and  seemed 
to  make  the  eitabiishment  of  a  distinction  between  the  right  of  iutemiU  and  ez- 
temal  UxaUon  the  strongest  point  on  which  the  Americans  founded  their  claim 
01  relief  firom  the  stamp  act.    Sec  his  examination  already  quoted. 
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SO  despicable  as  to  justify  total  negligence :  they  daily 
^ed  the  pages  of  American  newspapers,  while  no 
writer  was  sufficiently  hardy  or  sufficiently  interested 
to  espouse  the  contrary  opinion. 

The  proyince  of  Massachusett's  Bay  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  government.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  first  congress  had  done  irreparable  mjury 
to  the  British  dominion,  by  enabling  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  America  to  unite  in  opinion  and  conduct,  by 
making  the  grievances  of  any  single  province  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  thus  obliging  the  loyal  or  the  timid  to 
relinquish  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment  or  dis- 
position, for  fear  of  the  rebeUious  and  turbulent. 

The  untameable  republicans  of  Massachusett's  Bay 
soon  engaged  in  a  system  which  impelled  the  other 
colonies  to  join  them  in  open  resistance.  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  their  governor,  was  held  in  great  dislike, 
for  his  vigorous  efforts  to  support  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment ;  he  was  represented  as  exceeding  the  authori- 
ties with  which  he  was  invested,  and  treating  the 
public  and  the  legislative  bodies  with  insupportable 
haughtiness ;  and  he  irreparably  offended  the  violent 
party,  by  refusing  to  confirm  the  election  of  some  per- 
sons whom  he  deemed  unfit  to  be  members  of  the 
council.  His  refusal  was  justified  by  the  colonial 
charter;  but  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  j)ecu- 
liarly  offensive. 

When  intelligence  of  the  new  tax  laws  was  re- 
ceived, the  people  assembled  at  the  town-hall  in  Boston, 
and  entered  into  associations  to  encourage  the  manu- 
fiictures  of  America,  and  desist  from  the  use  and 
importation  of  British  luxuries. 

Governor  Bernard  found  it  necessary  to  convene 
the  legislature  earher  than  he  intended.  Having  re- 
ceived information,  from  the  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
that  remonstrances  against  the  late  acts  were  in  con- 
templation, he  was  prepared  to  expect  a  session  replete 
with  turbulence  and  disaffection.  The  first  eighteen 
days  were  consumed  in  drawing  up  these  remon- 
strances; and  a  long  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  de 
Berdt,  the  colonial  agent  in  England,  instructing  him 
to  controvert  the  obnoxious  acts  on  every  ground  of 
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right  and  poHcy.    The  l^ialatare  also  prepared  a  pe-      ^y^' 
tition  to  the  King,  in  which  they  claimed,  as  rights  of  ' 

British  subjects,  an  exemption  from  taxation,  unless  i768. 
they  were  represented  in  parliament,  which  at  the  same  ^^^ 
time  they  stated  to  be  impossible.  They  also  wrote 
to  Ixnxl  Shdbume,  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  Grene* 
ral  Cionway,  Lords  Camden  and  Chatham,  and  to  the 
bids  of  the  Treasury;  all  Ihese  letters,  although 
varied,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of 
the  parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  spoke  but 
one  sentiment,  dissatisfiaction  at  the  late  measures,  and 
adetermined  spirit  of  resistance. 

Another  proceeding  of  the  assembly  was  still  more  nth  Feb. 
important  in  its  consequences.  A  circular  letter  was  ^^' ^^^^'^^ 
addressed  to  the  speakers  of  the  houses  of  assembly 
throughont  the  continent,  complaining  of  all  the  late 
acts,  urging  a  strenuous  opposition,  and  inviting  them 
to  communicate  such  advice  as  they  should  think  judi- 
cious. This  letter,  conceived  in  moderate  and  impres- 
sive terms,  produced  great  effect ;  all  jealousy  between 
the  dlSerent  legislatures  inunediately  subsided;  the 
candour  evinced  by  an  independent  body,  in  requesting 
the  sanction  and  advice  of  their  fellows,  quieted  sus- 
picion, and  made  many  of  the  assemblies  firm  adher- 
ents to  their  cause.  Several  of  the  speakers*,  by 
direction  of  the  bodies  over  virhich  they  presided, 
miited  in  opioion  vrith  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
Bay ;  and  tibeir  sentiments  gained  ground  in  aU  parts 
of  the  continent 

While  these  matters  were  under  discussion,  a  topic  Dispute  re- 
ef dispute  occurred  between  the  assembly  and  tihie  ^^ib^^*^ 
governor.     In  consequence  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard's  letter. 
tefiisal  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 
ooundl.  Lord  Shelbume,  Secretary  of  State,  expressed 
high  approbation  of  his  conduct,  with  many  reproaches 
against  the  spirit  exhibited  by  the  legislature.     This 
letter  the  governor  communicated  to  the  assembly,  but 
only  permitted  it  to  be  read  by  the  clerk,  and  would 

♦  Virginia,  New  Jeraey,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  Maryland. 
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not  suffer  a  copy  to  be  entered  on  the  journals.  The 
house,  dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding,  and  anxious 
to  obtain  documents  which  might  inflame  the  popular 
resentment  against  Sir  Francis,  required  a  copy,  and 
also  his  own  letters  to  which  it  referred.  The  go- 
vernor, in  a  laconic  answer,  declined  compliance ;  &e 
assembly,  persevering,  strenuously  reiterated  their  de- 
mand ;  and  this  message,  which  referred  to  and  dted, 
fix)m  the  memory  of  the  writers,  some  passages  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  letter,  was  prhited,  by  permission 
of  thelLmbly,  in  a  newspaper^  It  now'bSame  un- 
necessary  for  the  governor  any  longer  to  refiise  a  com- 
munication of  the  original;  it  was  therefore  trans- 
mitted  with  a  short  indignant  message,  and  entered  on 
the  ioumals.  The  assembly  wrote  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
animadverting  on  it  with  great  asperity,  and  treated 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  an  abuse,  or  at 
least,  an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  his  authority. 

The  efforts  used  to  render  the  governor's  situation 
insupportable  were  not  confined  to  the  house  of  as- 
sembly. A  virulent  incendiary  letter  was  published 
in  the  Boston  Gazette,  upbraiding  him  in  the  coarsest 
terms  with  his  conduct  toward  the  colony,  and  parti- 
cularly with  his  supposed  letters  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  influenced 
to  censure  the  legislature.  This  flagrant  insult  appear- 
ing to  endanger  the  safety  of  government,  called  for 
the  immediate  interposition  of  the  l^slative  body. 
Sir  Francis  communicated  the  lijt)el,  and  required  ad- 
vice. The  council  returned  a  loyal  address,  reprobating 
the  publication  and  its  author,  and  declaring  their 
readiness  to  concur  in  any  measures  which  the  majesty 
of  the  King,  and  the  dignity  of  his  government,  the 
honour  of  the  council,  and  the  true  interest  of  the 
province,  should  require.  The  assembly,  on  the  con- 
trary, alleged  that,  as  no  particular  person,  public  or 
private,  was  namedy  the  publication  did  not  affect  the 
majesty  of  the  King,  the  dignity  of  the  government, 
the  honour  of  the  general  court,  or  the  true  interests 
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of  the  province  ;  and  thought  themselves  justified  in       ^xiv^' 
taking  no  farther  notice  of  it*. 


The  next  day,  the  governor,  in  a  speech  of  con-        i768. 
siderable  length,  reprobated  their  conduct  on  many  p^ro  "don 
points  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  particularly  ofTe^"'' 
their  anunadversions  on  Lord  Shelbume's  letter,  and  *®™°*y- 
permitting  their  proceedings  to  be  published  in  news- 
papers ;  he  vindicated  his  own  character  and  conduct, 
and  having  expressed  a  determination  to  persevere  in 
the  same  course,  prorogued  the  court  till  the  thirteenth 
of  April. 

Tlie  conduct  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ^f*™^**^"* 
in  sending  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  provinces,  was  cretLy  of  *" 
highly  resented  by  the  ministry.     They  considered  it  ^^^  ^  *^« 
as  tending  to  create  unwarrantable  combinations,  to 
excite  an  unjustifiable  opposition  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  parliament,  and  to  revive  those  unhappy 
divisions  and  distractions  which  had  operated  so  pre- 
judicially to  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies.     Lord  Hillsborough,  Secretary  of  State 
for  America,  wrote  to  the  governor,  expressing  these  ^^*  ^p"** 
sentiments,  and  requiring  that  the  resolutions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  obnoxious  letter  should  be  rescinded. 
To  afford  the  assembly  an  opportunity  of  complying 
without  injury  to  their  feelings,  the  Secretary  of  State 
considered  the  measure  as  obtained  by  surprise,  and 
contrary  to  the  real  sense  of  the  majority ;  but,  in  con- 
clusion, Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  directed,  if  they  de- 
clined rescinding  the  resolutions,  to  dissolve  the  body, 
and  send  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  be  laid 
before  parliament. 

Sir  Frauds  transmitted  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  2i8t  June, 
assembly,  omitting  the  latter  part,  to  obviate  the  im-  oni^wS!^ 
putation  of  using  threats.     The  members,  however,  j^t. 
demanded  a  more  complete  communication ;  and  the  ^ith.' 
governor,  in  complying  with  their  request,  informed 
them  of   his  determination,  if   they   disobeyed  the 
King's  commands,  to  fulfil  his  instructions.     The  as-    28th  June. 

*  The  public  agreed  in  this  opinion ;  for  when  the  libel  was  afterward  pre- 
■euied  to  the  grand  jury,  they  renised  to  find  the  bill.  The  libeller,  encouraged 
by  impunity,  renewed  his  attack  with  increased  acrimony. 
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sembly  not  returning  an  answer  to  this  declaration,  he 
sent  a  message,  desiring  they  would  come  to  some 
resolution  on  His  Majesty's  requinition,  and  intimated 
that  he  should  consider  a  much  longer  delay  as  amount- 
ing to  a  negative.  The  assembly  attempted  to  evade 
thiis  demand,  by  requesting  an  adjournment  to  consult 
with  their  constituents ;  but  the  governor  not  acceding 
to  the  proposal,  they  at  length  sent  a  long  message, 
in  which  they  defended  their  former  resolutions,  and 
refused  to  recede  or  apologize.  A  letter  of  great 
length,  and  to  the  same  purport,  was  written  to  Lord 
Hillsborough ;  and  to  prove  that  tlie  former  measure 
was  not  obtained  by  surprise,  nor  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  the  house,  the  numbers  were  taken  on  the  division, 
by  which  the  question  for  rescinding  the  resolutions 
was  rejected,  and  were  found  to  be  ninety-two  to 
seventeen.  In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  the  go- 
vernor dissolved  the  assembly*. 

This  ferment  in  the  legidature  greatiy  affected  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people.  Those  who  were  before 
disposed  to  exhibit  a  licentious  disposition,  now  secure 
of  impunity  and  support,  laid  no  restraint  on  th^ 
conduct.  The  act  for  establishiog  a  board  of  customs 
was  liable  to  no  objection  in  argument ;  but,  as  it  sub- 
jected the  smuggling  trade  to  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties, was  resented  with  great  acrimony.  The  board 
passed  several  wise  and  effectual  regulations  £3r  ac- 
complishing the  ends  of  their  institution,  and  were 
therefore  regarded  with  pecuUar  malignity ;  and  while 
the  assembly  was  yet  sitting,  this  spirit  was  displayed 
in  a  manner  which  threatened  to  involve  the  whole 
province  in  rebelHon.  A  sloop  belonging  to  John 
Hancock,  one  of  the  principal  merchants,  arrived  in 
Boston  harbour  laden  with  wine,  and  a  tide-waiter  was 
put  on  board  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  being  landed 


*  The  account  of  these  proceedings  is  taken  from  Stedman's  History  of  the 
American  War,  toL  i.  p.  54  to  62 ;  Andrews's  History  of  the  War,  toI.  i.  80,  et 
seq. ;  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers,  toI.  i. ;  The  True  Sentiments  of  America, 
in  a  Collection  of  Letters,  ftc.  including  papers  relating  to  a  supposed  libel  on 
the  governor  of  Maaaachuset's  Bay ;  Letters  and  Memorials  to  Lord  Hillaborou^ 
from  Goyemor  Bernard  and  General  Gage,  two  collections,  1769 ;  The  American 
Gaxette,  1768 ;  and  the  periodical  publications. 
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until  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  a  permit  ob-      ^^^' 
tained.     The  master  of  the  vessel,  haymg  in  vain 


tampered  with  the  officer,  forcibly  locked  him  up  in  1768. 
the  cabin,  landed  the  wine,  and  took  in  oil  from  the 
shore.  Information  of  this  violence  being'  given  at 
the  custom-house,  the  collector  seized  the  sloop,  and 
placed  it  under  protection  of  the  Bomney  ship  of  war, 
then  in  the  harbour.  The  mob  on  shore  assailed  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs,  beat  and 
pelted  them  with  stones;  threatened  the  commis- 
sioners, whom  they  obliged  to  seek  refuge  on  board 
the  Bomney ;  and,  seiadng  the  collector's  boat,  carried 
it  in  triumph,  and  burned  it  before  Mr.  Hancock's 
door.  The  commissioners  applied  for  protection  to  the 
governor,  who  referred  them  to  the  l^[islature ;  but 
that  body  would  give  neither  advice  nor  assistance; 
and  the  commissioners,  being  still  alarmed  by  threats, 
were  obliged  to  secure  themselves  in  a  fortress  called 
Castle  William,  situate  on  an  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour. 

A  town-meeting  was  next  called ;  but  the  inhabi-  i4th  June. 
tants  of  Boston,  participating  in  Hancock's  interest,  ^^^ 
presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor  against  the 
seizure  of  the  sloop,  and  requested  him  to  order  the 
Bomney  to  quit  the  harbour.  The  legislature  beheld 
the  proceedings  with  indifference,  and  took  no  mea- 
sures for  assisting  the  governor,  or  protecting  the 
officers. 

In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  and  of  the  '^^  <''- 
representations  made  by  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  to  the  ministry,  two 
regiments  from  Halifax  and  as  many  from  Ireland  were 
ordered  to  Boston,  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.    A  ru-  g^^^j  ^;^. 
mour  of  these  orders  having  reached  the  inhabitants,  meeting. 
they  were  filled  with  consternation  and  alarm :  a  town 
meeting  was  held,  and  a  petition  presented  to  the 
governor,  requesting  him  to  call  an  assembly.     He 
SAswered:  *'^  It  was  not  in  his  power,  as  he  had  dit- 
^'  solved  the  late  assembly  by  the  King's  command^ 
"  to  convene  a  new  one  without  instructions ;    and 
''  the  affidr  was  under  examination."    This  answer 
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increased  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  afforded 
ample  scope  to  the  exertions  of  the  factious.  It  was 
proposed  to  summon  a  convention ;  and,  to  give  effi- 
cacy to  this  new  and  bold  resolution,  they  adjourned 
to  the  next  day.  Projects  were  said  to  be  in  contem- 
plation for  preventing  the  landing  of  troops ;  a  barrel 
of  tar  was  placed  on  the  beacon,  to  be  fired  in  the 
night,  as  a  signal  to  the  coimtry  to  come  in :  govern- 
ment could  not  procure  its  removal ;  although  no  se- 
rious apprehensions  of  resistance  to  the  military  were 
entertained*. 

At  the  town  meeting,  most  inflammatory  language 
was  held ;  and  among  four  persons  nominated  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  intended  convention,  Mr.  Hancock 
was  one.  The  select  men  of  Boston  were  directed  to 
write  to  those  of  other  towns  in  the  province,  inviting 
them  to  a  convention  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 
The  inhabitants  were  also  commanded  to  provide 
themselves  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements, 
in  case  of  sudden  danger.  As  a  ground  for  this  order, 
founded  on  an  obsolete  law  of  the  province,  they  al- 
leged a  rumour  of  an  intended  war  with  France.  They 
terminated  the  meeting  in  a  manner  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  by  requiring  the  ministers 
of  the  town  to  set  apart  an  early  day  for  fasting  and 
prayer. 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  a  circular  letter 
was  written  to  the  ninety-six  towns  in  the  province, 
in  language  correspondent  with  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  those  who  regulated  the  Boston  meeting. 
All  the  towns  appointed  committees  to  attend  the  con- 
vention, except  Hatfield,  to  which  spot  it  appeared  all 
the  loyalty  and  moderation  of  the  province  were  con- 
fined; the  inhabitants  unanimously  refused  to  send 
representatives,  and  protested  against  it  as  illegal.  In 
a  letter  to  the  select  men,  they  denied  the  facts  alleged 
as  motives  for  the  intended  proceeding,  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  King,  and  fidelity  to  their  country ;  but 
expressed  their  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend 


♦  Letter  of  Governor  HutchLuaon,  4th  Oct.  17^8  ;  printed  for  Wilkie. 
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their  rights  in  every  prudent  and  reasonable  way,  as      ^^v^' 
fiur  as  was  consistent  with  their  duty  to  Grod  and  the 


King.  .  ^  1768. 

The  convention,  on  their  meeting,  sent  a  petition  ^^<i  ^^ 
to  the  governor,  disclaiming  every  intention  of  per-  S^S^^n?" 
forming  authoritative  or  governmental  acts :  they  were  ▼cation. 
chosen,  they  said,  by  the  different  towns  and  districts, 
and  met  in  that  dark  and  distressing  time,  to  consult 
and  advise  measures  for  promoting  Uie  peace  and  good 
order  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  province.  They 
repeated  their  complaints  of  grievances,  and  prayed 
that  he  would  relieve  them  by  calling  a  general  assem- 
bly. When  the  three  members,  appointed  to  convey 
this  petition,  waited  on  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  he  de- 
chned  receiving  any  message  from  the  assembly  called 
a  committee  of  conventi^as  that  would  be  admitting 
its  legality ;  he  would  not  even  sign  the  paper  on  which 
he  wrote  this  refusal ;  but  it  was  authenticated  by  those 
who  received  it  from  his  hand.  The  next  day  a  letter  23iid  Sept. 
from  the  governor  was  read  in  the  convention,  in 
which,  proceeding  on  a  supposition  that  they  might 
have  assembled  by  the  advice  of  some  person  ignorant 
of  the  criminality  of  his  act,  he  admonished  them  to 
separate  without  transacting  business,  that  they  might 
not  incur  the  penalties  due  to  their  disobedience.  The  24th. 
convention  sent  another  message,  by  five  gentlemen, 
which  the  governor  refused  to  receive,  as  he  had  suf- 
ficiently explained  himself,  and  pointed  out  the  danger. 
Disconcerted  by  this  firmness,  they  merely  appointed 
a  committee  of  nine  persons  to  consider  and  report  the 
most  effectual  method,  consistent  with  the  express  de- 
sign of  their  convening,  to  promote  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  The  report  being 
made,  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  which  they 
enclosed  in  a  letter  to  ^eir  agent  in  London,  and  then 
dissolved. 

It  was  known  that,  for  the  security  of  government,  29th. 
two  regiments  had  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  day  which  ^^  °^*^® 
concluded  the  sittings  of  the  convention :  some  difii- 
culties  respecting  their  lodging  were  obviated  by  hiring 
houses,  to  which  the  denomination  of  barracks  was 
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^xiV'      deigned,  to  prevent  the  'establishment  of  a  precedent 
for  lodging  soldiers  in  private  habitations.     The  pr^* 


1768.  sence  of  the  military,  for  a  time,  restrained  the  inha- 
bitants within  the  bounds  of  ord^ ;  the  commissioners 
of  customs  resumed  their  functions,  and  buaineas  fol- 
lowed its  accustomed  course. 

New  York,  effectually  intimidated  by  the  suspen- 

of  NewYo^.  sion  of  their  legislature,  submitted  to  the  terms  im- 
posed by  the  mutiny  act,  and  the  assembly  was  again 
allowed  to  sit  Tranquillity  was  restored,  and  con- 
fidence would  probably  have  followed,  but  for  the 
associations  formed  throughout  the  continent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  circular  letter  written  by  the  assembly 
of  Massachusett's  Bay.  These  associations  kept  alive 
the  flame  of  discord,  and  prepared  for  further  exertions 
detrimental  to  the  wel&re  of  Great  Britain*. 

Affaire  of  lu  1767,  a  material  alteration  was  effected  in  the 

Ireland.         coustitutiou  of  Ireland,  by  the  octennial  act. 

During  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
landf,  the  Lord  Primate  and  Lord  Shannon  died^. 
Before  this  event.  Lord  Shannon's  heir  and  successor 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fonsonby,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Fortified  by  this  oon- 
nexion,  they  imagined  themselves  suffidentiy  powerful 
to  surmount  every  other  party,  and  to  awe  the  govern- 
ment.     Their  efforts,  during  the  administration  of 

De*c  *n6?^  l^Td  Hali&x,  were  productive  of  littie  effect,  as  his 
firmness  and  address  were  superior  to  all  machina- 
tions. 

In  1764,  new  attempts  were  made  to  give  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  right  of  originating  money 
bills.  Mr.  Pery  made  a  motion  for  expunging  fix,m 
the  journals  the  note  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  dated  the 
29th  of  November  1614,  by  which  the  full  operati<m 
of  Foyning's  Law  was  recognized ;  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  vote  to  that  effect.  The  Speaker,  who  had 
permitted  this  resolution  to  pass,  being  convinced, 

*  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  rol,  i.  p.  53  to  68.    Androws's 
History  of  tlie  Ajnerican  Wax,  p.  81  to  91. 
t  See  chap.  viii. 
X  In  December,  1763. 
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after  a  conference  at  the  casde,  of  its  impropriety,  pro-      chap. 
cured  by  his  exertions  the  annulling  of  the  whole  pro- 


ceeding; and  the  entry  was  declared  an  error  of  the       i766. 
derk. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Weymouth  and 
the  Earl  of  Hertford*,  no  material  transaction  took 
place ;  the  patriots  had  so  often  repeated  their  com- 
plaints on  the  enormity  of  the  pension  list,  that  they 
no  longer  excited  curiosity,  or  obtained  attention.  Re* 
solutions  were  entered  on  the  journals,  stating  ieucta 
respecting  pensions;  but  no  measures  were  adopted 
to  show  that  they  made  any  strong  impression  even 
on  the  movers. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  powers  of  the  Lordiieute- 

^mentary   undertakers,    government  resolved  to  T^l!^^ 
make  residence  the  duty  of  the  lord  Ueutenant ;  a  de* 
termination  which  gave  satis£Eiction  to  the  people,  and 
proportionate  alarm  to  the  lords  justices,  whose  unpo- 
pular  authority  it  was  intended  to  abridge. 

One  of  the  principal  measures  by  which  the  people  Efforts  to 
expected  their  emancipation  from  the  authority  of  the  ^^^^^' 
undertakers,  was  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  poriiainent. 
parliament,  which,  at  this  time,  dissolved  only  on  the 
death  of  tiie  King,  or  by  the  exercise  of  his  prero* 
gative.     A  change  which  should  make  the  consti- 
tution more  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  Great  Britain, 
had  occasioned  many  public  meetings,  and  strumous 
reconunendations  to  the  legislature.     The  undertakers 
durst  not  attempt  an  open  opposition,  but  relied  on  the 
effects  of  intrigue  and  management  to  prevent,  while 
they  appeared  to  iietvour,  the  success  of  the  measure. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  efforts 
had  been  made  to  obtain  a  septennial  law :  in  1761, 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  the  heads  of  a  bill 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments,  which  was 
transmitted  to  England,  but  not  approved.  Even  at 
that  time,  great  j^ousy  was  excited,  and  the  people 
were  led  to  believe  that  their  representatives  sent  the 

«  The  Earl  of  Bristol  was  appoiuied  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1766,  but  did  not  go 
to  Ireland. 
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^xiv*'      bill  to  England  in  the  hope  of  its  being  altered,  which 
would  afford  a  pretence  for  rejecting  it,  without  offend- 


2701  April,    ing  their  constituents.     To  acquit  themselves  of  this 

^^^2-  imputation,  the  Irish  Houjse  of  Commons  entered  a 

resolution  on  their  journals,  declaring  the  report  to  be 
void  of  foundation. 

Not.  1765.  In  November,  1765,  the  sheriff  and  commons  of 

Dublin  drew  up  a  petition  for  a  change  in  die  system 
of  representation;  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  re- 
fusing to  concur  in  the  measure,  the  sheriff  and  com- 
mons passed  a  resolution  expressing  disapprobation, 
and  voted  instructions  to  their  r^resentatives  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
parUaments. 

Feb.  1766.  In  February,  1766,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  again 

passed  in  Ireland;  but  was  rejected  by  the  British 
cabinet.  The  news  of  this  event  exasperated  the 
people  of  Dublin ;  and  the  sheriff  and  upwards  of  six 

May  1766.  buudrod  merchants  and  traders  presented  an  address 
to  their  representatives,  in  which,  after  complaining, 
in  acrimonious  terms,  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  they 
directed  their  members  never  to  assent  to  any  money 
bill  of  longer  duration  than  six  montiis,  until  a  law 
should  pass  for  a  septennial  limitation  of  parliament. 
When  Lord  Chatham's  administration  was  formed, 
^'  Lord  Camden  declared  himself  the  advocate  of   a 

change  in  the  representation  of  Ireland ;  but,  instead 
of  a  septennial,  an  octennial  bill  was  recommended. 
Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  en- 
tered into  the  same  views,  and  therefore  obtained  the 
lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  for  his  brother. 

iw.^^  Lord  Townshend  accepted  the  appointment,  fully 

approving  the  new  system,  and  determined  to  main- 
tain the  royal  authority  against  all  opposition.  He 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  and  re- 

^^^  spect  by  the  magistracy  of  Dublin ;  and,  in  three  days 

after  his  arrival,  the  lord  mayor,  sheriff,  and  commons 
came  to  a  resolution,  that  to  obtain  a  law  for  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliament,  under  proper  qualifications, 
would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  kingdom  in 
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general,  and  to  the  city  of  Dublin  in  particular,  and      chap. 

that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  city  to  adopt  all  con-    

stitutional  measures  for  procuring  such  a  law. 

A  bill  to  that  effect  speedily  passed  the  Irish  par- 
liament; and,  being  sent  to  England,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  crown.  It  was  received  by  the  people 
of  Ireland,  particularly  the  lower  class  of  voters,  with 
unbounded  joy ;  and  the  lord  lieutenant  was  highly 
popular  for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  facilitating  so 
desirable  a  measure*. 

*   Many  of  the  abore  statements  arc  derived  from  the  periodical  publications, 
the  rest  from  priyate  information. 
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At  the  dissolution  of  the  first  pailiament  called  by      ^^v^* 
George  III.,  the  aspect  of  affairs  presented  no  conso-  ' 

latory  views  to  his  mind.  The  King,  from  the  begin.  i768. 
ning  of  his  reign,  had  manifestly  sought  the  advantage  f  ®^g^. 
and  honour  of  his  people ;  yet  such  were  the  effects  of  actions  of 
a  constant  and  acriinonious  opposition,  that  not  only  *^  ^^^' 
the  prudence  of  his  measures,  but  the  purity  of  his 
intentions  was  doubted.  At  his  accession,  he  found 
a  large  portion  of  his  subjects,  conspicuous  both  for 
property  and  talent,  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  and,  by  an  affected  stigma,  rendered  in- 
capable of  enjoying  confidence,  or  rendering  service  to 
the  crown.  He  reheved  them  from  this  proscription, 
and  sought,  by  aboUshing  party  and  national  distinc 
tions,  to  reign  King  and  protector  of  all  his  people. 
This  measure,  so  wise  and  just  in  itseU^  was  productive 
of  endless  feuds  and  jealousies.  Every  introduction  of  a 
new  servant  or  fiumly  occasioned  dissatisfaction  and 
disgust :  the  disappointed  fi^rmed  new  parties,  avowed 
new  principles,  and  sought  by  every  device  to  distress 
and  impede  the  operations  of  government.  Thus  so 
many  successive  ministries,  who  assumed  the  direction 
of  public  affairs,  were  all  feeble  and  ineflicient,  while 
no  single  opposition  was  in  itself  strong  or  respectable. 
Every  leader  of  a  party  commanded  his  share  of  in- 
fluence, which,  joined  to  that  resulting  from  ministerial 
situation,  was  sufiicient  to  procure  a  majority ;  but  the 
parliament  itseU^  delivered  to  so  many  oppoisite  leaders, 
making  laws  in  one  session,  repealing  them  in  the 
next,  afl&rming  a  principle  at  one  period,  and  retracting 
it  at  another,  lost  much  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
which  ought  to  flow  from  the  people  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  King's  benevolence  was  conspicuous  in  every 
act  which  he  performed  or  sanctioned.  He  found  the 
country  at  war :  it  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to 
restore  the  blessings  of  peace.  In  pursuit  of  this 
object  he  made  no  sacrifice  of  the  national  honour,  but 
raised  the  glories  of  the  country  by  a  campaign  of 
matchless  vigour  and  success.  From  this  circumstance 
resulted  much  of  the  obloquy  thrown  on  the  peace ; 
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the  prosperous  progress  of  the  British  arms  inspired 
exaggerated  hopes,  and  many  who  affected  to  deplore 
the  miseries  of  war,  decried  the  peace  because  it  was 
not  founded  on  principles  which  would  have  furnished 
an  unanswerable  motive  for  future  aggression. 

^  Agamst  the  private  life  of  the  King  calumny  itself 
could  not  discover  an  objection.  Vice  of  every  kind 
was  not  only  impractiised,  but  discountenanced,  at 
court ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  survey,  without  an 
accumulated  sense  of  respect  and  admiration,  the  first 
personage  in  the  realm,  although  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  performance  of  every  social 
duty,  and  the  most  happy  in  the  interesting  centre  of  a 
domestic  circle*. 

The  King  was  a  patron  and  liberal  encourager  of 
the  poUte  arts,  and  anxious  to  give  them  a  permanent 
establishment  in  Great  Britain.  At  an  early  period  of 
the  reign.  Lord  Bute  asserted,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  rewards  would  never  be  wanting,  provided 
proper  subjects  occurred,  worthy  of  the  royal  protec- 
tion f;  and  the  institution  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
displayed  at  once  the  King's  judgment,  spirit,  and 
patriotism;^. 

Notwititistanding,  however,  his  blameless  life,  and 
constant  exertions  to  deserve  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  King  was  not  happy.  The  unceasing  efforts 
of  opposition  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
success  which  attended  those  insidious  and  baleful 


*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  the  state  of  the  Royal  Family  at  this 
period.  Beside  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  birth  is  already  mentioned,  ue  King 
was  parent  of  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  since  Duke  of  York,  bom  16th 
Augost,  1763;  William  Henry,  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  bom  August  21st, 
1765 ;  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  afterward  Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  bom  29th 
September,  1766;  Prince  Edward,  late  Duke  of  Kent,  bom  2nd  November, 
1767  ;  and  the  Princess  Augusta  Sophia,  bom  8th  Norember,  1768. 

t  Letter  firom  Lord  Bute  to  Lord  Melcombe,  28th  May,  1761.  In  this  letter 
was  enclosed  a  sum  of  £  200  for  a  worthy  literary  character  in  distress.  Many 
instances  of  this  liberal,  wise,  and  truly  patriotic  spirit  might  be  collected ;  but 
it  is  not  thought  fit,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  controTersy  with  some 
persons,  who,  on  ihis  point,  tiaye  been  guilty  of  gross  and  foul  misrepresentations. 
At  this  early  period  of  his  reign,  among  many  munificent  donations,  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  thai  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  the  purchase  of  the  pamphlets  during 
the  civil  war  for  the  British  Museum,  and  the  pensions  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr. 
Shebbeare,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  which  enabled  them  to  pursue  their 
studies  wilh  advantage,  or  to  enjoy  their  lives  with  ease. 

X  See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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endeavours,  deprived  him  of  a  great  portion  of  taran-       ^xv^' 
quillity.     His    firmness,  fortunately,   prevented    him 


from  relinquishing  a  mode  of  conduct  which  his  judg-  1768. 
ment  led  him  to  adopt ;  but  although  he  was  enabled 
to  break  the  established  phalanx,  which,  while  it  sup- 
ported, obscured  the  throne,  the  struggle  was  attended 
with  many  painful  circumstances. 

Even  in    his  own    family,  those  feelings  which  Deaths  and 
proved  the  source  of  his  enjoyments,  gave  also   a  ?^^^"^ 
poignancy  to  his  grief.     The  death  of  his  brother  the  family.  ^ 
Duke  of  York,  a  brave  and  meritorious  youth,  and  of  ^^^7^7^* 
his  sister  the  Princess  Lousia  Anne,  occasioned  great  i3th  May, 
affliction ;  and  although  the  marriage  of  the  Princess       ^^^' 
Carolina  Matilda  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  while  it 
strengthened  the  Protestant  interest,  promised  to  in^ 
crease  the  King's  happiness,  yet  the  splendid  festivals 
which  pervaded  the  capital  could  not  assuage  the  pain 
of  separation  from  such  a  beloved  relative. 

As  it  was  certain  that  parliament  would  be  dis-  ^/^^^^^q 
solved  at  the  end  of  the  session,  great  efforts  were  made  Se^enena 
to  obtain  influence  at  the  approaching  general  election.  ®i®*^**®'^- 
No  art  of  corruption  was  left  untried :  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  public  prints,  offering  premiums  for 
seats  in  the  legislature ;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  conduct  of 
of  Oxford  even  demanded  from  their  representatives,  {Jj^^^^^" 
Sir  Thomas  Stapleton  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lee,  a  Oxford, 
sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  their  re-election.     This 
demand  being  made  during  the  session,  the  members 
very  properly  preferred  their  complaint  to  the  house. 
The  magistrates  were  taken  into  custody ;  but  as,  by 
their  petition,  it  appeared  they  were  not  actuated  by 
selfish  motives,  their  only  view  being  to  obtain  money 
for  the  reimbursement  of  some  expenses  sustained  by  ^^ires!*' 
the  corporation,  they  received  only  a  reprimand  from 
the  Speaker  on  their  knees,  and  were  discharged*. 

All  England  was  agitated  by  the  tumults  incident  wiikea 
to  a  general  election,  but  particularly  London  and  returns  to 
Middlesex,  on  account  of  the  re-appearance  of  John  ^"^"^  • 

•  Debates.    The  whole  matter  was  treated  witli  great  ridicule  by  writers  of 
all  parties. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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Wilkes ;  he  quitted  England  under  circumstances  so 
disgraceful,  that  his  offer  to  represent  the  metropolis, 
or  the .  county  which  includes  the  metropolis,  was  an 
incalculable  effort  of  impudence,  while  the  support  he 
received  seems  to  have  flowed  from  an  unprecedented 
source  of  popular  delusion. 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  found  it  necessary  to  leave  his 
native  country,  he  repaired  to  France.  On  his  arrival, 
he  asserted  that  he  was  deputed  amba^isador  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  that  pretence, 
and  professed  an  inclination  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  ministry,  and  return  to  England*.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rockingham  administration  flattering  him 
with  hopes  of  success,  he  repaired  to  London  in  May, 
1766,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  friends  of  the 
Marquis ;  but  as  he  could  not  obtain  protection  from 
them,  nor  place  his  outlawry  in  a  train  of  reversal  till 
November,  he  again  went  to  France.  In  the  course  of 
that  summer.  Lord  Chatham's  administration  was 
formed ;  when,  conceiving  new  hopes,  he  solicited,  in 
earnest  and  abject  terms,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  inter- 
ference with  the  Kingf .  This  appUcation  being  re- 
jected,— ^neglected  and  forgotten,  poor  and  friendless,  he 
remained  an  exile,  till  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
parliament  drew  him  to  England. 

In  his  retirement  he  reflected  with  anger  and  bitter 
regret  on  his  repeated  mortifications,  and  his  spirit 
was  inflamed  to  that  degree  of  virulence  which  made 
him  brave  every  danger,  and  defy  every  appearance  of 
decency,  in  declaring  himself  a  candidate  to  represent 
the  city  of  London.  In  his  address  to  the  livery,  he 
claimed  credit  for  his  attachment  to  liberty,  and  pre- 
sented his  contests  with  government  on  the  two  ques- 
tions respecting  general  warrants,  and  the  seizure  of 
papers,  as  titles  to  protection  and  encouragement  As 
the  outlawry  was  still  in  full  force,  to  prevent  his  being 
apprehended  he  wrote  to  the  solicitor  and  deputy-soU- 


*  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  121. 

t  See  the  letter  dated  1st  November,  176G,  A.  R.  vol.  ix.  p.  182,  and  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  dated  I'ith  December,  iTfiG,  published  by 
Almon;  also  Almon's  Memoirs  of  John  Wilkes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  171  to  184. 
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citor  of  the  treasury,  pledging  his  honour  as  a  gentle-      ^^V' 
man  that  he  would  personally  appear  in  the  court  of 


King's  Bench  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  term.  To  i768. 
avert  this  calamity,  he  addressed  to  the  King  a  fisiwn- 
ing  and  evidently  insincere  supplication  for  mercy ;  it 
was  couched  in  such  language,  that,  comparing  it  with 
his  former  effusions,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  con- 
tumelious burlesque*. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  chosen  for  London ;  but  the  But  rejected. 
populace,   sympathizing  in  his  disappointment,  and 
anxious  to  shew  their  zeal  in  his  cause,  took  the  horses 
from  his  carriage,  and  drew  it  through  the  city.     He 
immediately  presented  himself  a  candidate  for   the  28thMarcii. 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  ma^  for^^^fe*! 
jorityf .     His  friends,  the  populace,  on  this  occasion  sex. 
testified  not  only  their  joy,  but  their  resentment,  by 
breaking  the  windows  of  Lord  Bute's  house,  and  of 
the  Mansion-house ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
'  Wilkes  and  Liberty,'  and  those  who  refused  to  join  in 
it  were  beaten  and  insultedj. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament.  Sir  John  Cust  loth  May. 
was  afi:ain  chosen  speaker.     The  only  business  trans-  MeeUng  of 

,^'  *  »  f    t  •         parliament. 

acted  was  a  contmuation  of  the  statutes  respecting 
grain;  and  a  motion  that  the  proper  crown  officer 
might  report  to  the  house  why  the  laws  were  not  im- 
mediately put  in  force  against  John  Wilkes,  an  out- 
law, when  he  returned  to  England  in  February. 

*  Correspondence  and  Memoirs  by  John  Almon,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

t  The  numbers  were,  Wilkes  1292,  Cooke  827,  Sir  William  B.  Proctor  807. 

X  The  account  given  of  this  disgraceful  event  by  Dr.  Franklin  is  spirited  and 
correct,  and  his  reflections  are  wise  and  just.  "  London  was  illuminated  two 
"  nights  running,  at  the  command  of  the  mob  for  the  success  of  Wilkes  in  the 
"  Middlesex  election ;  the  second  night  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
"  here  on  the  greatest  occasions  of  rejoicing,  as  even  Uie  small  cross  streets,  lanes, 
"  courts,  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  were  all  in  a  blaze  with  lights,  and  the 
"  principal  streets  all  night  long,  as  the  mobs  went  round  again  after  two  o'clock, 
"  and  obliged  people  who  had  extinguished  their  candles  to  light  them  again. 
"  Those  ymo  refused  had  all  their  windows  destroyed.  'Tis  really  an  extraordi- 
"  nary  event,  to  see  an  outlaw  and  exile,  of  bad  personal  character,  not  worth  a 
"  farthing,  come  over  from  France,  set  hunself  up  as  candidate  for  the  capital  of 
"  the  kii^om,  miss  his  election  only  by  being  too  late  in  his  application,  and 
"  immediately  carrying  it  for  the  principal  county.  The  mob  (spirited  up  by 
"  numbers  of  diiSerent  ballads  sung  or  roared  in  every  street)  requiring  gentlemen 
"  and  ladies  of  all  ranks,  as  they  passed  in  their  carnages,  to  shout  for  Wilkes  and 
"  Liberty,  marking  the  same  words  on  all  their  coaches  with  chalk,  and  No.  45 
"  on  every  door ;  which  extends  a  vast  way  along  the  roads  in  the  country." 
Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
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Mr.  Wilkes  was  already  in  custody.  He  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  according  to  his 
promise,  and  in  a  long  speech  complained  of  all  the 
transactions  in  his  case,  but  left  the  discussion  of  the 
points  of  law  to  his  counsel.  The  Attorney-General 
moved  for  his  commitment ;  cause  was  shewn  against 
it,  and  a  writ  of  error  prayed.  The  judges  censured 
both  motions,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  properly  before 
the  court,  and  refused  to  commit,  or  admit  him  to  bail. 
A  writ  of  capias  utlagatum  was  at  length  issued,  and,  as 
no  precedent  could  be  found  of  a  person  in  his  cir- 
cumstances being  delivered  to  bail,  he  was  ordered 
into  custody.  The  populace  reversed  the  decree  of 
the  court:  they  stopped  the  coach  in  which  he  was 
proceeding,  to^k  off  ti^e  horses,  and  dragged  him 
through  the  city  to  a  public-house  in  Spitalfields, 
where  they  kept  him  till  eleven  at  night,  when  he 
made  his  escape,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  mar- 
shal of  the  King's  Bench.  The  next  day,  a  mob  as- 
sembled near  the  prison,  pulled  up  the  rails  which 
inclosed  the  foot-way,  and  made  a  bonfire.  They  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  to  illuminate ;  but 
at  midnight  were  dispersed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Guards.  Tumultuous  meetings  were  daily  held  at  the 
prison,  and  many  outrages  committed  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  The  government,  thus  alarmed,  were 
properly  on  their  guard  against  the  riotous  disposition 
so  forcibly  displayed.  Lord  Weymouth  strongly  recom- 
mended the  preservation  of  the  peace  to  the  Lords- 
lieutenant  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  vn-ote  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  magistrates  of  the  latter  county. 
Lord  Barrington  ordered  the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards 
to  give  their  attendance  when  required ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates were  so  sensible  of  the  want  of  mihtary  sup- 
port, that  they  applied  to  him  to  permit  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  be  stationed  in  the  Borough.  This  request 
was  not  granted ;  but  they  were  informed  where  troops, 
both  horse  and  foot,  might  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion*. 


*  Political  Life  of  Lord  Barrington,  by  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham,  p.  113. 
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On  the  opening  of  parliament,  an  immense  multi-      ^xv^' 
tude  assembled  in  St.  George's  Fields,  expecting  that, 


by  virtue  of  his  privilege,  their  favourite  would  be        1768 
Uberated,  and  take  his  seat.     They  demanded  him  at  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  prison  with  loud  outcries,  and  soon  grew  extremely  tumult  near 
violent.    The  justices,  attempting  to  read  the  proclama-  Bwil^nton. 
tion  in  the  riot  act,  were  assailed  with  stones  and  bricks ; 
ineffectual  pains  Were  taken  to  induce  the.  people  to 
disperse;  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  military 
assembled ;  but  the  rabble  persevered  in  their  riotous 
behaviour,  and  even  assaulted  them,  woxmding  several 
with  stones  and  bricks.     Some  soldiers  pursued  a  man 
who  had  been  forward  in  maltreating  them  to  some 
distance,  when  he  escaped,  it  is  said,  through  a  cow- 
house belonging  to  one  Allen.     Seeing  there. a  young 
man  of  the  same  appearance  with  him  whom  they  a  youth 
were  pursuing,  they  shot  him  dead.     The  youth,  it  was  ^^®*** 
alleged,  was  a  mere  spectator  of  the  transactions  of 
the  day.     Meanwhile,  the  riot  increasing,  and  every  The  soldiers 
effort  to  restore  tranquillity  proving  ineffectual,  the  ?^®^"*^® 
soldiers  received  the  word  of  command,   and  fired; 
five  or  six  persons  were  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded*. 

The  mob  was  dispersed ;  but  inexpressible  rage  pre-  Rage  against 
vailed  against  the  soldiery.     The  regiment  happened,  ^^  ""^^^'^o^- 
unfortunately,  to  be  principally  composed  of  Scotch- 
men, which  gave  additional  violence  to  the  popular 
resentment.     The  coroners  inquest  brought  in  a  ver-  iithMay. 
diet  of  wilful  murder  against  the  soldier  who  shot 
Allen,  and  implicated  another  private,  and  Alexander 
Murray,  Esq.,  the  conmianding  officer,  as  accessaries. 
The  principal,  Donald  Maclane,  was  conveyed  to  pri- 
son, and  the  populace  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  tearing  him  to  pieces.     The  King  with  great  pro- 
priety, protected  and  sanctioned  the  proceedings  which 
gave  a  timely  check  to  this  daring  spirit  of  hcentious- 
ness,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  commanding  officer 
for  his  prudence  and  resolution.     In  the  prevailing 

♦  The  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  by  Almon,  who  says  he  was  present, 
in  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Wilkes,  vol.  iii.  p.  276.  It  is  as  iinfa- 
Touiable  to  government  as  possible,  but  still  leaves  the  main  parts  unaltered. 
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frenzy  of  indignation,  dangerous  riots  were  daily  ex- 
cited. Harley,  the  Lord  Mayor,  being  already  ob- 
noxious to  Wilkes's  party,  for  lus  conduct  while  sheriff, 
in  burning  the  North  Briton,  it  became  necessary  to 
station  a  guard  to  protect  the  Mansion-house  from  the 
daily  violence*  of  mobs.  An  audacious  and  treasonable 
paper  was  stuck  on  the  walls  of  St.  James's  Palace, 
and  another  of  similar  purport  found  on  the  back 
stairs.  All  was  terror,  confusion,  and  alarm,  and, 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  treason  was  actively 
employed.  A  large  body  of  sailors  who  had  petitioned 
for  an  increase  oi  wages,  continued  assembled,  and 
compelled  those  on  board  merchant  vessels  to  join 
them;  combinations  were  formed  by  workmen,  coal- 
heavers,  watermen,  and  labourers,  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  the  civil  arm 
seemed  too  weak  to  restrain  the  general  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness, which,  actuated  by  a  designing  leader,  or 
stimulated  by  a  real  cause  of  complaint,  would  soon 
have  produced  a  total  dissolution  of  social  order ;  at- 
tempts were  made  to  seduce  the  military,  and,  had  they 
succeeded,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment must  have  been  at  an  endf.  These  events 
possessed,  in  their  consequences,  and  in  the  impression 
they  made,  an  importance  which  from  the  mere  nar- 
rative  would  hardly  be  assigned  to  them.  On  the  con- 
tinent, where  politicians,  otherwise  well  informed, 
possess  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  nature  of  our  go- 
vernment, the  election  for  Middlesex  was  the  subject 
of  much  speculation,  and  generally  viewed  in  a  most 
serious  light,  as  a  proof  of  the  inability  of  government 
to  sustain  itself  {. 

Mr.  Wilkes's  case  was  argued  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  the  outlawry  reversed;  but  the 
verdict  was  affirmed,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned two  years,   computed  from  the  time  of  his 

*  Three  persons  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  July  for  being  engaged  in 
those  violences,  breaking  the  lamps  and  assaulting  the  Lord  Mayor ;  two  of  them 
were  found  guilty,  and  sentencea  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  Newgate. 

X  Memoirs  of  Lord  Barrington,  p.  115. 

t  Mitchell  Correspondence,  No.  6810,  fo'  146. 
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arrest,  to  pay  two  fines  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and      ^xv^' 

find  two  sureties,  in  five  hundred  pounds  each,  for  his     ' 

good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  1768, 

In  the  spirit  of  revenge  against  all  who  appeared  ^ 
to  support  government  in  the  late  proceedings,  Mr.  of  Mr%u^ 
Gillam,  the  magistrate  who  authorized  the  Guards  to  y^j^i 
fire  and  disperse  the  mob,  was  indicted  for  murder. 
The   attorney  and  solicitor-general  appeared  as  his  ^^^ 
counsel,  but  the  jury  acquitted  him  on  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution.     A  bill  was  also  presented  to  the 
grand  jury  against  Maclane  the  soldier,  and  two  other 
persons  implicated  in  the  coroner's  verdict,  one  of  ^^^^^two 
whom  was  held  to  bail,  the  other  not  taken ;  after  a  soldiers. 
deliberation  of  thirteen  hours,  they  found  a  true  bill 
against  Maclane  only,  who  was  tried  and  acqmtted. 
In  his  awM  and  distressing  position,  this  poor  man  ^^ 
was  not  abandoned  by  the  government  he  had  served. 
He  was  maintained,  while  in  prison,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, defended  as  Mr.  Gillam  was,  and,  after  his 
acquittal,  thirty  guineas  were  publicly  presented  to 
him  by  his  commander.  Colonel  Whitshead.     The  do- 
nation was  accompanied  veith  an  explanation,  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  having  suffered  so  much,  and 
been  so  long  imprisoned  on  a  false  accusation :  had  he 
done  any  ^ing  contrary  to  the  laws.  His  Majesty 
would  have  been  no  less  ready  to  surrender  him  to 
justice  than  he  was  graciously  disposed  to  compensate 
his  wrongftd  sufferings.     Ten  guineas  were  given  to 
the  soldier  who  had  been  bailed,  and  two  guineas  to 
each  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  populace*. 

Any  hope  which  could  be  entertained  that  minis- 
ters would  derive  strength  from  the  popularity  of  Lord 
Chatham,  or  aid  from  his  wisdom,  was  now  at  an  end. 
His  health  did  not  permit  him  to  transact  business ; 
and  the  infirmities  it  brought  on  made  him,  in  general, 
incapable  even  of  giving  advice.  He  saw  vdth  dis- 
satii^action  many  of  the  late  proceedings.  He  did  S^lSJ*^*'" 
not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disputes  witii  Chatham. 

*  Memoirs  of  Lord  Barrington,  p.  119. 
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America  had  been  generated;  and,  although  he 
strongly  reprobated  the  £tctious  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nists, he  was  not  less  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  by 
which  it  was  occasioned.  He  saw,  with  indignation, 
the  tranquillity  with  which  his  colleagues  suflfered  the 
French  to  possess  themselves  of  Corsica ;  and  felt  great 
repugnance  at  seeing  his  name  connected  with  some 
men  whose  measures  were  so  generally  unpopular. 
He  had,  for  some  time,  expressed  his  wish  to  retire  ; 
but  those  in  the  cabinet  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
perseveringly  pressed  him  to  remain ;  and  the  King, 
supporting  him  with  equal  graciousness  and  sincerity, 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  retain  him  in  his  service, 
relying  as  he  said  on  his  intrepidity  to  withstand  the 
country's  greatest  enemy,  faction.  The  privy-seal  was, 
for  a  short  time,  put  in  commission,  in  hopes  that  his 
health  might  be  in  some  degree  re-established,  but  in 
vain.  Ill  health  and  anxiety  of  mind  brought  him  to 
such  a  state,  that,  notwithstanding  all  solicitations  from 
the  King,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  Camden, 
which  had  continued  more  than  a  year,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation.  Lord  Bristol  was  appointed  in  his  stead ; 
and,  as  Lord  Camden  still  continued  chancellor,  no 
material  alterations  took  place*. 

The  tumultuous  disposition  of  the  electors  of 
Middlesex  might  have  subsided;  but  a  new  contest 
arose  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Wilkes's  col- 
league. Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  at  the  late  election,  again  offering 
himself,  was  opposed  by  Serjeant  Glynn,  the  constant 
and  popular  legal  defender  of  Wilkes,  and  lost  the 
election.  During  its  progress,  a  man  was  killed  in  a 
riot,  begun  by  some  chairman  employed  by  Sir 
William's  party.  Two  of  them  were  apprehended, 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  fotmd  guilty.  The  popu- 
lace, animated  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  when  the 
verdict  was  pronounced,  testified  their  joy  by  shouting 
and  clapping  of  hands ;  but  their  fiiry  was  not  grati- 


*  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.    Coirespondence  of  Lord  Chatham, 
vol.  iii.  passim. 
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fied  in  the  expected  victims ;  for,  after  being  respited      ^xv  ^' 
for  a  short  time,  they  obtained  a  pardon*. 


In  his  speech  to  parliament,  on  the  first  day  of  the        i769. 
session,  the  King  mentioned  with    satisfaction   the  feting  of 
pacific  disposition  of  tiie  continental  powers,  adverted  parliament. 
to  the  rebellious    spirit  which  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  recommended  harmony  and  union. 
The  address  was  strenuously  opposed,  but  carried. 

Mr.  Wilkes's  affair  early  engaged  attention ;  a  pe-  wukee'e  pe- 
tition was  brought  up  by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  in  utJ^NoT. 
which  all  the  proceedings  against  him,  since  the  year 
1763,  were  briefly  recited,  and  the  justice  of  the  house 
was  claimed  in  redressing  his  grievances ;  sundry  mo- 
tions ensued ;  the  proper  officers  were  directed  to  lay  Swwn!^^ 
before  the  house  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  tiie  court 
of  King's  Bench;  and  a  day  being  appointed  for 
taking  these  matters  into  consideration,  it  was  ordered 
that  due  notice  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  to 
several  other  parties,  who  might  appear  as  witnesses. 
Among  them  was  Mr^  Webb,  late  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  who,  being  in  the  petition  accused  of  highly 
improper  conduct,  requested  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating himself,  and  was  allowed  to  be  heard  either  in 
person  or  by  counsel. 

Before  the  petition  was  discussed,  a  motion,  made  ^J*  '^*"- 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  member  MoUon  re- 
convicted of  publishing  a  libel  was  entitled  to  privi-  ^^*  ^* 
lege,  was  debated  with  much  acrimony,  and  at  length 
decided  in  the  negative.     At  the  time  appointed  for  ^^ 
considering  his  petition,  the  lobby  was  crowded  with  wukes 
inquisitive  strangers,  and  a  special  order  for  clearing  it  bS^  |he 
was  found  necessary.      Mr.  Wilkes,  being  brought  ^ouse  of 
before  the  house  in  custody,  observed  that,  by  an  act 
of  parhament,  he  could  not  legally  appear  there  without 
taking  the  oaths;  but  the  objection  was  over-ruled. 
On  a  subsequent  day,  he  took  exception  to  the  word 
blasphemous,  used  in  describing  the  Essay  on  Woman ;  313^ 
which,  after  a  long  debate,  was  expunged.     The  evi- 
dence in  support  01  the  petition  substantiated  only  the 

« 

*  They  were  afterwards  prosecuted   with  unceaaing  resentment  for  other 
murders  committed  on  the  same  day,  but  acquitted. 
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undenied  fact,  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  altered  the 
record  of  his  indictment  the  day  before  the  trial.  It 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  practice  of  altering 
records  in  the  manner  complained  of  was  ancient,  and 
supported  by  numberless  precedents  from  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  law  books  to  that  period ;  and,  on  a  solemn 
argument  of  the  same  objection  in  Westminster  Hall, 
the  practice  had  been  confirmed  by  all  the  judges. 
The  petition  accused  Mr.  Webb  of  subomiog  and 
bribing,  with  the  public  money,  one  Curry,  Mr.  Wilkes's 
domestic,  to  give  such  evidence  on  the  trial  as  he  should 
be  directed :  but  this  charge  was  not  proved.  A  vote 
of  severe  censure  was  moved,  but  afterwards  modified 
into  a  declaration,  that  the  aspersions  in  the  petition 
were  frivolous. 

Another  complaint  against  Mr.  Wilkes  was  also 
taken  into  consideration.  Lord  Weymouth,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  written  to 
the  magistrates  of  Surrey,  recommending  them  no 
longer  to  permit  tumults  to  assume  a  dangerous  aspect, 
but  to  make  early  application  for  a  military  force  in  aid 
of  the  civil  power ;  the  letter  came  into  Mr.  Wilkes's 
possession,  and  he  published  it,  with  an  inflammatory 
and  insulting  comment,  denominating  the  affair  in  St 
George's  Fields  a  horrid  massacre,  and  the  consequence 
of  a  heUish  project,  deUberately  planned.  Lord  Wey- 
mouth complained  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  breach 
of  privilege ;  and  the  printer  of  the  newspaper  acknow- 
ledging that  he  received  the  letter  from  Mjt.  Wilkes,  a 
conference  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  was  held.  Mr. 
Wilkes,  at  the  bar  of  the  lower  house,  triumphantly 
avowed  the  pubhcation,  and  claimed  the  thanks  of  the 
coimtry  for  having  exposed,  in  a  proper  light,  "  that 
"  bloody  scroll." 

The  house  being  thus  in  frdl  possession  of  the  ne- 
cessary evidence,  a  motion  for  his  expulsion*  was  made, 

*  The  motion  was  in  these  words :  "  That  John  Wilkes,  Em^.  a  member  of 
"  this  House,  who  hath,  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  confessed  himself  to  be  the 
"  author  and  publisher  of  what  this  House  has  resolved  to  be  an  insolent,  scan- 
"  dalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  who  has  been  convicted,  in  the  court  of  King's 
"  Bench,  of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditious  libel,  and  three  obscene  and 
"  impious  libels,  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  court  has  been  sentenced  to 
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and,  after  a  strenuous  debate,  canied  by  a  considerable      ^S  v^- 

majority*.  

In  all  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  from  i7G9. 
the  moment  of  his  return  to  England,  the  ministry  dis- 
played great  want  of  judgment  and  prudence ;  but  in  obaerva- 
this  measure  their  errors  were  peculiarly  manifest.  On  **®°*- 
his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  February,  his  outlawry  was 
in  &11  force;  had  they  then  issued  against  him  the 
proper  process,  he  would  have  been  legally  in  custody 
during  the  period  of  the  election,  and  thus  prevented 
from  influencing,  personally  at  least,  the  public  pro- 
ceedings at  that  crisis.  Such  a  measure  could  not 
apparently  have  created  a  division  in  the  cabinet,  since 
even  Lord  Chatham  was  attacked,  in  the  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  with  no  less  virulence  than  the  Duke 
himself.  But  if  they  were  resolved  not  to  add  to  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  misfortunes  by  enforcing  this 
punishment,  and  content  to  incur  the  risque  arising 
from  his  popular  opposition  to  their  measures,  the  most 
prudent  proceeding  would  have  been  to  advise  the 
grant  of  a  free  pardon.  He  could  then  no  longer  pre- 
tend that  he  was  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  nor 
would  the  excesses  of  the  populace  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  any  plausible  allegation  of  grievance.  By 
taking  him  into  custody  after  his  election,  and  when 
his  popularity  was  so  firmly  established,  they  placed 
the  King  in  direct  opposition  to  a  great  portion  of  his 
subjects,  and  exposed  the  nation  to  all  the  mischiefs 

the  merits  of  his  petition,  the  mimstry  were  guilty  of  a 
great  error :  it  claimed  no  particular  notice,  made  no 
specific  demand,  and  might,  with  great  propriety,  have 
been  left  to  lie  on  the  table.  In  expelling  hun  the 
house,  their  conduct  was  unjustifiable:  it  might  be 
legal ;  but  a  ministry  in  a  free  country  can  never  sup- 
port themselves  by  an  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
they  must  also  do  what  is  expedient,  and  even  gracious 


"  undergo  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and  is  now  in  execution  under  the 
"  same  judgment,  be  expelled  this  house." 

*  219  to  136.  The  proceedings  on  this  matter  are  fairlv  detailed  in  Almon's 
Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  290,  and  the  daily  votes  of  the  house,  from  tlie  14th 
November,  1768,  to  the  3d  February,  1769,  are  cited,  from  the  thirty-second 
volume  of  the  JounuOs,  pp.  33,  34,  bS,  65,  68,  74,  79,  81,  82,  99,  150,  156, 170, 
172,  and  178. 
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to  the  people.  In  this  instance,  they  manifested  no 
less  feebleness  than  rancour.  As  if  a&aid  that  they 
were  not  fiilly  justified  in  expelling  him  in  consequence 
of  a  complaint  from  the  other  house,  the  motion  was 
loaded  with  extraneous  fiax^ts ;  reciting  an  offence  for 
which  he  was  expelled  by  a  former  parliament,  and 
others  for  which  he  was  then  suffering  the  sentence  of 
the  law ;  and  even  alleging  that  sentence  and  those 
sufferings  against  him  as  new  crimes. 

Through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  some  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  both  to  liberty  and 
government,  were  discussed;  and  he  was,  in  every 
respect,  the  most  proper  man  to  act  the  part  assigned 
to  him.  Too  enterprising  to  be  despised,  too  frivolous 
to  excite  permanent  apprehension,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  engage  in  such  acts  as  required  the  interference  of 
the  law,  and  always  sufiiciently  subtle  to  make  his 
errors  popular,  and  his  vices  venial.  Too  magnani- 
mous to  be  actuated  by  terror,  and  too  venal  to  resist 
proffered  advantages,  he  was  a  fit  champion  for  the 
people,  till  his  views  were  answered ;  but  so  open  to 
gratification,  as  never  to  be  permanently  dangerous. 
His  avowed  vices  precluded  him  from  the  esteem  of 
the  virtuous ;  and  thus  his  popularity,  however  appa- 
rently extensive,  could  never  give  alarm  to  a  strong 
and  well-combined  ministry.  It  would  have  been  wise 
to  let  him  take  his  seat  vrithout  resistance ;  for,  as  his 
oratorical  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  he  would 
soon Jiave  sunk  into  disregard,  and  his  vmtings,  ceasing 
to  claim  attention  as  the  effusions  of  an  injured  patriot, 
would  have  been  rated  at  their  just  value,  and  fisdlen 
rapidly  into  obscurity. 

His  interests  were  warmly  and  eagerly  espoused  : 
at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  at  Mile-end,  his  re- 
election was  recommended.  Alderman  Sawbridge  en- 
forced it,  by  observing,  that  if  once  the  ministry  should 
be  permitted  to  say  whom  the  freeholders  should  not 
choose,  the  next  step  would  be  to  tell  them  whom  they 
should  choose :  he  was  accordingly  re-elected,  almost 
vdthout  opposition*. 


*  Serjeant  Whitaker  was  proposed  as  a  candidate,  but  was  supported  only  by 
five  freeholders. 
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The  resolution  thus  displayed  by  the  people  to  sup-       ^xv  ^' 
port  their  favourite  might  have  taught  the  ministry  the 


inutility  of  fiirther  resistance,  and  induced  them  to        i769. 
submit  with  a  good  grace ;  but  they  now  appeared  to 
consider  the  credit  and  authority  of  government  at 
stake,  and  to  have  resolved  that  the  question  should  be 
prosecuted  to  all  extremities.     On  tlie  day  succeeding  Deciared 
his  return,  Lord  Strange  moved,  "  That,  having  been  incapable 
"  expelled,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  incapable  of  serving  in  ^rUamentl* 
"  that  parliament."      In  support  of  this  doctrine,  it 
was  alleged,  that  Robert  Walpole  having  been  ex- 
pelled the  house,  and  re-chosen  for  Lynn,  the  Com- 
mons declared  his  incapacity.     The  members  in  oppo- 
sition made  many  distinctions  between  Walpole's  case 
and  Mr.  Wilkes's.      Walpole  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
re-election,  actually  in  the  Tower  for  the  crimes  which 
occasioned  his  expulsion ;  a  rival  candidate  appeared, 
so  that  the  terms  of  the  precept  could  be  compUed 
with ;  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  house,  not 
on  the  mere  return  of  the  writ,  but  on  the  petition  of 
his  opponent.     Should  the  dangerous  precedent,  that 
a  member  once  expelled  is  incapable  of  re-election  to 
the  same  parUament,  be  established,  it  might  be  car- 
ried to  an  indefinite  extent.      "  There  is  one  worst 
"  man  in  the  house,"  Mr.   Dowdeswell  humorously 
observed ;  "  turn  him  out.     Is  there  not  now  a  worst 
"  man  left  ?     Turn  him  out  too.     In  short,  when  will 
"  you  stop'{     You  have  turned  one  out  for  impiety 
"  and  obscenity :  when  half  a  dozen  members  meet 
"  over  a  convivial  bottie,  is  their  discourse  entirely  free 
"  from  obscenity,  impiety,  and  abuse  of  government  ? 
"  Even  in  the  cabinet,  that  pious,  reforming  society, — 
"  were  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  judged,  and  the  innocent 
"  man  to  throw  the  first  stone,  they  would  slink  out 
"  one  by  one,  and  leave  the  culprit  uncondenmed." 
The  answer  to  these  observations  was  given  by  the 
simple  fact,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  expelled  because 
he  was  the  worst  man  in  the  house,  but  because  he  was 
too  bad  a  man  to  remain  in  it.     In  more  serious  ar- 
gument, it  was  stated,  that  a  man,  expelled  for  a  libel, 
might,  on  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law,  be  found  innocent ; 
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what  must  be  the  consequence  ?  Could  he  never  be 
re-elected  ?  or  what  amends  could  he  receive  for  his 
expulsion?  But,  say  the  ministry,  parhament  will 
never  expel  a  member  but  for  a  just  cause.  When  a 
ministry  is  invested  with  the  powers  of  judges,  woe  to 
us  opposers.  The  question  was  carried  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  a  large  majority*. 

This  measure  did  but  increase  the  popularity  of 
Wilkes ;  he  was  considered  the  object  of  a  vindictive 
persecutionf ;  and,  at  another  meeting,  held  at  Mile- 
elid,  it  was  resolved  again  to  support  him,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  sentiments  were  expressed  in  his 
favour. 

All  attempts  to  oppose  the  prevailing  spirit  were 
ineffectual.  A  meeting  was  caUed  at  the  King's  Arms 
tavern,  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  loyal 
address  to  the  King;  but  the  adherents  of  Wilkes 
were  so  numerous  and  formidable,  that  those  who  in- 
vited the  meeting  were  obhged  to  leave  the  room ;  and 
the  other  party,  by  their  speeches  and  resolutions,  to- 
tally perverted  and  turned  to  ridicule  the  original 
intent  of  the  assembly.  Those  who  convened  it,  how- 
ever, prepared  an  address,  which  they  left  at  a  public 
office  over  the  Royal  Exchange  for  signatures.  In 
their  progress  to  present  it  at  St.  James's,  they  were 
assailed  with  violence  and  insult :  a  hearse  preceded 
them,  vnth  paintings  representing  the  death  of  Allen 
and  the  murder  at  Brentford ;  the  coaches  were  stopped, 
and  those  in  them  were  beaten,  pelted  with  mud,  and 
many  obliged  either  to  desist  from  their  intention,  or 
proceed  to  St.  James's  by  private  ways.  The  hearse, 
still  preceding  the  few  who  remained,  attempted  to  pass 
into  the  court  yard  ;  but  was  resisted  by  the  guard : 
the  mob  persevered  in  their  outrages,  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace ;  two  were  secured  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  Lord  Talbot,  and  fifteen  by  the  military $. 

•  225  against  86. 

t  A  subscription  was  opened  for  his  benefit  at  the  London  Tavern  (20th 
February),  whicn  supplied  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  his  fines  and  his  debts,  and  to 
leave  an  ample  residue  for  his  support. 

X  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  shows  how  general  was  the  extent  of  factions 
spirit  at  this  i)criod,  that  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  refused  to  find  bills  of  in- 
dictment against  these  men. 
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The  whole  spectacle  must  have  been  truly  mortifying      chap. 
and  distressing  to  the  King,  as  it  evinced  the  dangers  ' 

to  which  his  subjects  were  exposed  in  presuming  to        i769. 
display  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  affection*. 

A  second  election  took  place  at  Brentford;  and  wmies 
Mr.  Dingley,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  meeting  at  *p^ 
the  King's  Arms  tavern,  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  *  ^ 
opposing  Mr.   Wilkes ;  but  was  so  ill  treated  by  the 
mob,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  retired  before 
the  nomination,  and  the  popular  candidate  was  de- 
clared duly  elected  for  want  of  opposition,  although 
Mr.  Dingley,  in  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs,  protested  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  dayf.     The  House  of  Com-  xh^dection 
mens,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  declared 
quer,  again  declared  the  election  void.  ^^^' 

A  new  writ  was  issued ;  Colonel  Luttrell,  son  of  coioni  Lut- 
Lord  Imham,  vacated  his  seat,  and  declared  himself  a  wiikes^^***^ 
candidate  for  Middlesex.     This  conduct  was  consi- 
dered so  rash  and  dangerous,  that  policies  of  assurance 
on  his  life  were  opened  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-houseJ.    Mr. 
Wilkes's  friends  adopted  their  usual  measure  of  calling  20th  Mar. 
a  meeting  at  Mile-end,  and  entered  into  strenuous  re- 
solutions to  support  his  cause.     The  House  of  Com- 
mons, apprehensive  of  riots,  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  take  y^  ^pni. 
the  necessary  measures  for  preserving  the  peace,  by 
appointing  an  additional  number  of  constables. 

The  election  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  order,  i^th  April. 
although  a  violent  and  outrageous  mob  occupied  the     ^  ^^' 
roads  to  Brentford  in  every  direction,  and  compelled 
all  passengers  to  shout  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty,"  and  to 
permit  his  badge.  Number  45,  to  be  chalked  on  their 
clothes  and  carriages.     The  numbers  on  the  poll  pro- 
ducing a  majority  for  Mr.  Wilkes  of  eight  hundred  and  ^^  »«- 
forty-seven§,  the  sheriff  returned  him  duly  elected. 
A  motion,  however,  was  made  in  the  House,  and  after  The  return 

altered. 

*  No  express  authorities  are  cited  for  these  facts ;  they  form  the  contents  of 
all  the  diurnal  registers  in  the  periodical  publications,  to  which  reference  may  be 
made  by  the  dates  in  the  margm ;  particularly  tlie  Annual  Register,  and  Gentle- 
men's Magazine.  ' 

t  For  an  account  of  all  this  transaction,  and  of  the  life  and  fate  of  Mr.  Ding- 
ley,  ae<>  I^rd  Chatham's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  351. 

t  History  of  the  Boroughs,  &c.  rol.  ii.  p.  233. 

i  Wilkes  1143,  LuttroU  '2U0. 
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being  debated  with  great  vehemence,  and  no  small 
abiUty,  for  two  days,  an  alteration  of  the  return  was 
ordered  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four*.  The  freeholders 
of  Middlesex  presented  a  petition  against  this  alterar 
tion,  and  were  heard  by  counsel ;  but  the  House  con- 
firmed its  previous  resolution  by  a  still  greater  ma- 
jorityf.  By  this  disgraceftd  and  ill-conducted  conflict, 
Wilkes  was  a  great,  indeed  the  only,  gainer.  He  lost 
his  seat  for  Middlesex,  it  is  true;  but  his  popularity 
flourished,  and  the  desired  fruits  of  it  matured.  He 
recovered  a  verdict,  with  four  thousand  pounds 
damages,  against  Lord  Halifax ;  and  on  a  vacancy  for 
the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  he  was  chosen  an 
alderman  of  London.  As,  at  the  time  of  this  election, 
he  was  still  in  prison,  a  case  was  submitted  to  the 
most  eminent  counsel,  whose  opinion  was,  that  the 
election  was  not  void,  although  the  circumstances  in 
which  Mr.  Wilkes  stood,  would  justify  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  in  reftising  to  administer  the  oaths  of 
office ;  but  the  court,  profiting  by  the  example  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  declined  entering  on  such  a  con- 
test, and  permitted  him  to  take  his  seat  among  them. 
His  Uberation  was  celebrated  by  another  illumination, 
in  which  all  were  compelled  to  join,  whatever  might 
be  their  principles  or  opinions,  on  pain  of  instant 
injury  to  their  persons  or  property.  But  the  most 
beneficial,  and  to  him,  probably,  the  most  welcome 
result  of  all  this  agitation,  was  a  subscription,  origi- 
nating in  the  exertibn  of  his  friends,  and  promoted  by 
zeal  of  his  admirers,  the  produce  of  which  enabled 
those  who  managed  the  affair  to  compound  for  his 
debts,  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds,  at  about  one 
third  of  their  amount,  and  sent  him  forth  free  from  an 
incumbrance  which  for  many  years  he  had  severely 
felt. 

If,  in  all  these  proceedings,  government  was  legally 
right,  still  the  impolicy  of  them  remains  equally 
obvious.  In  order  to  rule  men  in  a  free  community, 
not  the  letter  of  the  law  alone,  but  the  sentiments, 


♦  197  to  143, 


t  221  to  152. 
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the  feelings,  the  power,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the      ^xv^' 
majority,  must  be  consulted ;  they  should  not  be  made  ' 

to  consider  that  power  is  exercised  merely  to  control  1769. 
their  will,  but  that  the  power  of  the  state  is  exercised 
with  parental  lenity  toward  their  errors  or  mere  ex- 
cesses, while  a  due  severity  is  shewn  for  the  repression 
of  crime.  If  this  remark  is  suited  to  the  affairs  of 
Wilkes,  with  much  more  tremendous  force  does  it 
apply  to  the  late  regulations  respecting  America. 
Ministers  must  have  been  culpably  iminformed  on  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  colonies,  if  they  did 
not  know  that  a  determination  prevailed,  never  to 
permit  the  mother-country  to  draw  from  them  any 
revenue  or  profitable  pecuniary  contribution.  Vain 
were  the  distinctions  between  direct  and  indirect, 
internal  and  external  taxation ;  the  principle  was  not 
to  be  tolerated ;  and  however  it  might  be  declared  by 
parliament,  or  sanctioned  by  law,  the  practice  was  sure 
to  be  resisted.  Whether  or  not  time  and  mature 
acquaintance  with  the  really  just  and  benevolent  views 
of  England  would  have  blunted  their  feelings,  may  be 
a  question;  but  the  negative  is  the  most  probable 
answer.  Exempt  from  all  apprehensions  from  France 
or  Spain,  unalanned  at  any  efforts  that  could  be  made 
by  the  aborigines,  the  colonists  had  only  to  consider 
what  danger  they  could  incur  fr'om  Great  Britain ;  and 
many  circumstances  connected  with  our  internal  and 
foreign  politics  afforded  ample  encouragement  to  resist- 
ance. All  the  bad  passions  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  disputes  about  the  stamp  act  were  still  in 
full  vigour ;  the  declamations  of  their  own  demagogues, 
and  those,  not  less  furious  or  virulent,  uttered  by  their 
partizans  in  this  coimtry,  were  calculated  to  encourage 
opposition,  and  to  harden  resistance  into  obstinacy. 
The  great  measure  to  which  they  resorted,  the  agree- 
ment against  importation,  imexceptionable  in  point 
of  law,  presented  to  their  minds  the  flattering  hope  of 
distressing  the  power  they  opposed,  and  perhaps  re- 
lieved many  of  their  merchants  from  the  difficulty  and 
disgrace  attendant  upon  a  restricted  credit,  while  in 
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itself  it  assumed  the  plausible  form  of  repressing  luxury, 
encouraging  industry,  and  enforcing  economy. 

With  respect  to  the  right,  or  to  the  contumacious 
acts  of  their  assemblies,  the  best  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
cans seem  never  to  have  entertained  a  doubt     Lord 
Chatham  says,  upon  the  subject :  "  America  affords  a 
"  gloomy  prospect — a  spirit  of  in&tuation  has  taken 
"  possession  of  New  York :  their  disobedience  to  the 
"  mutiny  act  will  justly  create  a  great  ferment  here, 
"  open  a  fair  field  to  the  arraigners  of  America,  and 
"  leave  no  room  to  any  to  say  a  word  in  their  defence. 
"  I  foresee  confusion  will  ensue.     The  petition  of  the 
"  merchants  of  New  York  is  highly  improper  ;  in 
'^  point  of  time,  most  absurd ;  in  die  extent  of  their 
^^  pretensions,  most  excessive ;  and  in  reasoning,  most 
'^  grossly  fiEdlacious  aad  offensive.     What  demon  of 
"  discord  blows  the  coals  in   that  devoted  province 
"  I  know  not ;  but  they  are  doing  the  work  of  their 
"  worst  enemies  themselves.     The  torrent  of  indigna- 
"  tion  in  parliament  will,  I  apprehend,  become  irre- 
'^  sistible ;  and    they  will    draw  upon,  their    heads 
"  national  resentment  by  their  ingratitude ;  and  ruin,  I 
**  fear,  upon  the  whole  state,  by  the  consequences*." 
Dr.  Franklin  too,  fully  conceded  that  the  right  was  as 
claimed,  although  he  would  not  admit  that  it  was  as 
it  ought  to  be.    "  As  to  the  &rmers  combating,  as  you 
say  they  intend  to  do,  my  opinion  that  the  parlia- 
ment might  lay  duties,  though  not  impose  internal 
"  taxes,  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  defend  it. 
"  Only  to  you,  I  may  say,  that  not  only  the  parliament 
"  of  Britain,  but  every  state  in  Europe,  claims  and 
"  exercises  a  right  of  laying  duties  on  the  exportation 
*'•  of  its  own  commodities  to  foreign  countries.  A  duty 
"  is  paid  here  on  coals  exported  to  Holland ;  and  yet 
'^  England  has  no  right  to  lay  an  internal  tax  on 
"  Holland.     All  goods  brought  out  of  France  to  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  country,  are  charged  with  a  small 
duty  in  France,  which  the  consumers  pay ;  and  yet 
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"  France  has  no  right  to  tax  other  countries.    And,  in      ^^^^• 
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XV 

"  my  opinion,  the  grievance  is  not  that  Britain  puts  ' 

"  duties  upon  her  own  manufactures  exported  to  us,  i769. 
"  but  that  she  forbids  us  to  buy  the  Kke  manufectures 
from  any  other  country.  This  she  does,  however,  in 
virttte  of  her  allowed  right  to  regulate  the  commerce 
"  of  the  whole  empire—allowed  I  mean  by  the  former  ; 
"  though,  I  think,  whoever  would  dispute  that  right 
''  might  stand  upon  firmer  ground,  and  make  much 
"  more  of  the  argument*." 

These  affairs  produced,  as  was  anticipated,  great  Proceedings 
debates  and  strong  measures.  The  business  was  forcibly  menuSa- 
adverted  to  in  the  King's  speech,  and  afterward  intro-  Uveto 
duced  to  the  houde  by  a  motion  for  an  address,  that  DwTiTttS. 
all  letters-patent,  charters,  and  commissions,  subsisting 
and  in  force  relative  to  the  American  colonies,  with 
copies  of   all  orders  and  instructions  given  to  any 
officers  civil  or  military,  in  regard  to  their  government, 
should  be  laid  before  parliament.     The  motion  was 
negatived ;  as  was  another,  on  the  same  day,  for  copies 
of  all  letters  and  affidavits  received  since  the  first  of 
January,  1766. 

After  the  recess,  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  i^^  ^n^ 
was  formed,  to  whose  inspection  a  large  quantity  of  20tii  Jan. 
papers  was  submitted.     A  petition  was  tendered  froih  ^ 
Massachuset's  Bay,  and  one  from  an  individual  named     *    ^^' 
William  Bollan :  the  former  was  received,  under  the 
express  stipulation  that  it  should  be  considered  merely 
as  the  act  of  individuals,  and  not  of  a  body,  since  the 
council  had  lost  their  collective  character  by  dissolu- 
tion :  the  other  was  rejected. 

The  committee  entered  into  a  general  discussion  of  ReaoiuUons. 
the  American  transactions.  The  Lords  had  already  , 
voted  certain  resolutions,  reciting  historically  the  acts 
both  of  the  people  and  legislature  of  Massachuset's 
Bay;  and  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  he 
would  direct  the  governor  of  that  colony  to  transmit 
the  names  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  com- 
mencing illegal  acts  since  the  31st  of  December,  1767, 

♦  Franklin's  Memoint,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  and  would,  if  the  in- 
formation received  appeared  to  afford  sufficient  ground 
for  such  proceeding,  issue  a  special  commission  for 
trying  the  offenders  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  35th  Henry  VIII. 

An  animated  bebate  ensued  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  committee  should  concur  in  the  resolutions 
and  address.    Both  the  right  and  expediency  of  taxing 
the  colonies  were  ably  argued ;  and  the  particular  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  during  the 
last    year,  were    strongly    arrainged   and    defended. 
Governor  Pownall,  who  fully  understood  the  affairs  of 
America,  and  had  been  intrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Massachuset's  Bay,  defended  the  proceedings 
of  the  colonists,  and  denied  that  the  riots  on  the  seizure 
of  Hancock's  sloop  could  have  been  prevented  by  the 
council  and  assembly*.    With  respect  to  the  calling  of 
a  convention,  he  admitted  that  if  the  select  men  of 
Boston  had  issued  writsf,  it  would  have  been  an  usur- 
pation, if  not  treasonable ;  but  that,  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  confirmed  by  the  crown,  they  were  au- 
thorized to  write  letters  desiring  other  towns  to  appoint 
committees  to  convene  with  theirs.     He  maintained, 
that  although  a  convention  of  states  would  have  been 
treasonable,  a  convention  of  committees  was  warranted 
by  law,  and  their  proceedings  highly  commendable. 
The  conduct  of  Governor  Bernard  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  warmly  defended ;  and,  after  a  long  and  earnest 
debate,  the  resolutions  and  address  were  agreed  to. 

In  another  discussion,  when  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  presented.  Governor  Pownall  again  distin- 
guished himself  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions  and 
address :  he  descanted  on  the  constitutions  and  charters 
of  the  different  provinces,  and  contended  against  the 
right  of  internal  taxation ;  he  dwelt  with  great  force 
on  the  impoUcy  of  urging  the  Americans  to  acts  of 


*  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  which  is  not  exactly  so,  they  could  hare  afforded 
protection  to  the  custom-house  officers,  or  have  taken  measures  for  effectually 
punishing  the  insurgents ;  neither  of  which  was  done. 

t  This  expression  was  found  in  the  resolutions  when  first  sent  down  from  the 
Lords  ;  but  the  words,  "  writing  lettere,"  were  substituted  on  a  motion  for  an 
amendment. 
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resistance;    depicted,  with  truth  and  precision,  the      ^xv^" 
spirit  which  animated  the  inhabitants  of  Massachuset's  ' 

Bay,  and  warned  the  ministry  against  giving  a  spring  i769. 
to  their  fanaticism,  and  urging  them  to  quit  their  na- 
tive characters  of  husbandmen  and  merchants,  to  dis- 
play their  energy  in  acts  of  resistance.  "  That  spirit," 
he  said,  "  which  led  their  ancestors  to  break  off  from 
"  every  thing  which  is  near  and  dear  to  the  human 
"  heart ;  from  every  connexion  which  friendship,  rela- 
"  tion,  blood  could  give ;  which  led  them  to  quit  every 
"  comfort  that  a  settled  and  civilized  cotmtry  (their 
"  own  native  country)  could  afford,  and  to  encotmter 
"  every  difficulty  and  distress  which  a  wild  wilderness 
"  of  savages  could  oppose  to  them,  to  struggle  even 
"  for  their  existence ;  that  spirit  equally  strong,  and 
"  equally  inflamed,  has  but  a  slight  and  trifling  sacri- 
"  flee  to  make  at  this  time ;  they  have  not  to  quit 
"  their  native  country,  but  to  defend  it :  they  have  not 
^«  to  forsake  their  friends  and  relations,  but  to  unite 
"  with  and  to  stand  by  them  in  one  common  union. 
"  The  only  sacrifice  they  have  to  make  is  that  of  a 
"  few  foUies  and  a  few  luxuries.  Necessity  is  not  the 
"  ground  of  their  commerce  with  you ;  it  is  merely 
"  the  affectation  of  your  modes  and  customs ;  the  love 
"  for  home,  as  they  call  England,  that  makes  them 
"  hke  every  thing  which  comes  from  thence ;  but  pas- 
"  sion  may  be  conquered  by  passion ;  they  will  abomi- 
"  nate  as  sincerely  as  they  now  love  you ;  and  if  they 
"  do,  they  have  within  themselves  everything  requi- 
"  site  to  the  food,  raiment,  or  dwelling  of  mankind, 
"  and  have  no  need  of  yoxir  commerce."  He  then  de- 
scribed the  resources  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  obtain  all  necessaries 
without  applying  to  England,  and,  in  conclusion,  gave 
this  sane  and  prudent  advice :  "  Do  nothing  which 
"  may  bring  into  discussion  questions  of  right,  which 
"  must  become  mere  articles  of  faith.  Go  into  no 
"  innovations  in  practice,  and  suffer  no  encroachments 
"  on  government.  Extend  not  the  power  which  you 
"  have  of  imposing  taxes,  to  the  laying  internal  taxes 
"  on  the  colonies.      Continue  to  exercise  the  power. 
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"  which  you  have  already  exercised,  of  layiog  subsi- 
''  dies,  imposts,  and  duties ;  but  exercise  thi^  9S  you 
^'  have  hi^erto  done,  with  prudence  and  moderation, 
^^  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  commercial  wifidom. 
^^  This  spirit  and  mode  of  government  will  cement 
^^  again  that  union  which  is  shattered,  if  not  quite 
^^  broken ;  restore  that  spirit  of  obedience,  which  the 
^'  loss  of  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  affection 
^^  on  the  other,  has  interrupted ;  and  will  re-establish 
"  the  ascendancy,  as  well  as  strength,  of  civil  govem- 
''  ment,  which  has  almost  lost  its  force  by  losing  its 
"  authority.  Exert  the  spirit  of  poUcy,  that  you  may 
"  not  ruin  the  colonies  and  yourselves  by  exertions  of 
"  force." 

The  resolutions  and  address  having  been  carried, 
with  amendments,  and  sent  back  to  the  Lords  for  their 
assent,  a  motion  was  made,  on  their  being  returned  to 
the  Commons,  to  re-commit  the  address ;  and  the  pro- 
posal to  revive  the  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
came  more  particularly  under  discussion.  The  inten- 
tion was  reprobated  by  Captain  Phipps*,  who  proved 
that  the  statute  was  not,  as  described,  a  tyrannical  act ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  least  exceptionable 
of  a  tyrannical  reign.  It  was  made  before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  American  colonies,  and  was  intended  to 
secure  to  the  King's  transmarine  subjects  at  Boulogne, 
and  other  places,  that  benefit  of  which,  if  revived,  it 
would  deprive  the  Americans, — ^the  trial  by  jury.  He 
proved  that  an  American,  brought  to  England  for  trial, 
could  have  none  of  the  advantages  wlndx  the  law  in- 
tends to  secure  to  every  one ;  he  could  not,  with  effect, 
challenge  jurors  whose  characters  and  connexioxis  were 
unknown  to  him ;  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  coimsel,  to  whose  abihties  and  fame 
he  might  be  a  stranger ;  and  no  process  could  issue  to 
enforce  an  appearance  of  witnesses  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  "  But,  should  the  culprit,  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  escape,"  said  Captain  Phipps,  ''  and 
indeed  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  happen  otherwise,  for 
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*  Afterward  Lord  Mulgravc. 
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the  act  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VlII.  is  for  trea^      chap. 
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"  fifkh  of  Edward  III.  makes  levying  war,  within  the  i769. 
^'  realm,  treason ;  so  that  whether  America  is  in  or  out 
^^  of  the  realm,  it  cannot  be  within  the  letter  of  both 
these  acts ;  and  I  hope  there  is  no  latent,  obsolete 
statute,  teeming  with  constructive  treason,  to  be 
brought  forth  against  these  men : — should  they,  I  say, 
^'  after  all  be  acquitted,  what  reparation  can  be  made 
^^  to  an  ingenuous  mind  for  so  foul  an  imputation  as 
disloyalty  ]  What  reparation  can  be  made  to  men 
(kagged  finom  the  endearments  of  domestic  life, 
^^  brought  from  the  land  of  Uberty,  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  to  drink  at  the  bitter  fountain  of  oppres- 
sion ?  WiU  they  return  less  possessed  of  the  con- 
^^  fidence  of  their  feUow-subjects,  and  less  inclined  to 
"  abuse  itt  WiU  they  return  less  convinced  of  the 
'*'  inconveniences  of  a  dependent  state,  or  less  solicitous 
"  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  from  this  new  outrage  ?" 

Mr.  Grey  Cooper  assured  the  house  that  no  iaten- 
tion  was  entertained  of  putting  the  act  in  execution  ; 
but  the  address  was  moved  merely  to  show  the  Ameri- 
cans what  government  could  do  on  an  emergency.  The 
motion  for  a  recommitment  was  lost  by  a  great  ma^ 
jority*. 

The  House  was  again  engaged  on  American  affairs,  i4th  Mar. 
in  consequence  of  a  representation  from  New  York,  Se^^t  of 
denying  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  them.  Lord  tAxing. 
North  opposed  the  reception  of  this  paper ;  which  in- 
duced Colonel  Barre  to  observe,  that  he  had  predicted, 
on  passing  the  stamp  act,  what  would  happen,  and 
feared  he  could  now  prophesy  ftirther  troubles ;  if  the 
people  were  made  desperate,  finding  no  remedy  from 
parhament,  the  whole  continent  would  rise  in  arms, 
and  perhaps  those  provinces  be  lost  to  England  for 
ever.  Some  remarl^  were  made  on  the  unproductive- 
ness of  American  taxes,  and  the  enormous  expense 
attending  the  collection.  Mr.  Grenville  said  there 
was  no  medium;  we  must  either  resolve  strictly  to 
execute  the  revenue  laws  in  America,  or,  with  a  good 
grace,  abandon  our  right,  and  repeal  the  declaratory 

♦  161  to  66. 
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and  revenue  acts.  Mr.  Burke  answered,  there  might 
be,  and  was,  a  proper  medium ;  the  right  of  taxing 
was  undoubted ;  but  a  minister  ought  to  be  well  con- 
%dnced  of  the  expediency  before  he  attempted  to  en- 
force it.  The  representation  was  not  received.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  session,  Governor  Pownall  moved  to 
repeal  the  revenue  acts  affecting  North  America,  and 
supported  his  motion  by  a  long  and  able  speech ;  but, 
as  the  discussion  of  such  an  important  question  would 
protract  the  rising  of  the  house  to  a  very  advanced 
period,  it  was  postponed  till  the  next  session. 

The  transfer  of  Corsica  to  France  was  an  early 
topic  of  debate ;  but  produced  no  interesting  remark, 
or  useful  information.  A  motion  for  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  British  and  French  ministry,  and  for 
instructions  and  other  papers,  introduced  a  discussion 
on  the  value  of  the  acquisition.  The  opposition  main- 
tained that  every  accession  of  power  to  France  was 
dangerous  to  this  country ;  and,  as  great  attention  had 
been  paid  for  so  many  years  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  equihbrium  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  the 
invasion  of  that  island  ought  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  violent  breach  of  treaty,  and  subversive  of  that 
equilibrium.  It  was  replied,  that  Corsica  was  a  place 
of  no  importance,  destitute  of  a  good  harbour,  and 
an  acquisition  that  would  prove  rather  an  evil  than  a 
benefit  to  France :  but,  at  all  events,  loaded  as  we 
already  were  with  debt,  folly  and  madness  alone  could 
impel  us  to  engage  in  war  for  so  small  an  object.  The 
motion  was  rejected. 

The  Nullum  Tempus  biU  of  last  session  v^as 
passed ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Grovemor  Povraall,  its 
benefits  were  extended  to  America. 

A  message  from  the  King  announced  a  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  of  the  civil  list,  by  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  contract  debts,  amounting  to  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  pounds, 
which  he  requested  the  House  would  enable  him  to 
discharge.  A  motion  being  made  for  papers  to  ac- 
count for  this  arrear,  they  were  promised  by  the 
ministry,  but  on  condition  that  the  King's  request 
should  not  be  delayed,  as  the  papers  could  not  be 


^^^^^^ 
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readily  prepared.     After  three  days  of  warm  debate,      ^^v^ 


XV. 


the  report  of  the  committee  was  received,  and  the  sum 
granted.  1769. 

An  advantageous  agreement  with  the  East  India  ^^  ^*'- 
Company  was  concluded  for  five  years,  during  which 
term  they  were  bound  to  pay  an  annuity  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  to  export  a  certain  27th  Feb. 
quantity  of  British  goods.     They  were  at  liberty  to  ^f^the  °* 
increase  their  dividend  within  that  time  to  twelve  and  East  indu 
a  half  per  cent,  provided  the  increase  in  any  one  year  ^°°*P^y- 
should  not  exceed  one  per  cent. ;  a  deduction  firom  the 
sum  payable  to  government,  proportionate  to  any  de- 
crease of  dividend  which  necessity  might  compel,  was 
allowed ;  and  if  the  dividend  should  be  reduced  to  six 
per  cent,  the  payment  to  government  was  to  cease ;  but 
any  surplus  of  the  Company's  cash  remaining  in  Eng- 
land, after  payment  of  certain  specified  debts,  was  to  be 
lent  to  the  public  at  two  per  cent. 

These  were  the  principal  parKamentaxy  transac-  Prorogation. 
tions  of  the  session,  which  was  terminated  by  a  speech  ^^  ^^^' 
firom  the  throne  of  considerable  length ;  "  It  gives  me 
"  great  concern,"  the  King  said,  "  to  be  obliged  to 
"  recommend,  with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness, 
"  that  you  would  all,  in  your  several  counties,  exert 
"  your  utmost  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
"  peace  and  good  order.  You  must  be  sensible  that 
"  whatever  obstructs  the  regular  execution  of  the  laws, 
''  or  weakens  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  must 
"  lessen  the  only  security  the  people  can  have  for  the 
"  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 
"  From  your  endeavours  in  this  common  cause  I  pro- 
"  mise  myself  the  most  salutary  effect ;  on  my  part  no 
''  countenance  or  support  shall  be  wanting :  for  as  I 
"  have  ever  made,  and  ever  shall  make,  our  excellent 
"  constitution  the  rule  of  my  own  conduct,  so  shall  I 
"  always  consider  it  equally  my  duty  to  exert  every 
"  power  with  which  that  constitution  has  intrusted 
"  me,  for  preserving  it  safe  fitx)m  violations  of  every 
"  kind ;  fully  convinced  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  most 
"  effectually  provide  for  the  true  interest  and  happiness 
"  of  my  people." 
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Affairs  of  India. — Conduct  of  Lord  Clire. — State  of  the  Com- 
pany's possessions. — Mode  of  letting  lands. — ^Reform  at- 
tempted.— Difficulties  of  the  Company. — Mismanagement 
in  India. — Immense  exportation  of  bullion. — Gold  coined. 
— Regulation  of  inland  trade. — ^Lord  Clive  returns  to  Eng- 
land.— Account  of  Hyder  AUy — his  enmity  against  the 
English. — The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  declares  war — but  is 
compelled  to  make  peace. — Progress  of  the  war  with 
Hyder  Ally  till  tlie  peace.— Effects  of  the  war. — Alarm  in 
England. — Depreciation  of  India  Stock. — Supervisors  ap- 
pointed.— Claims  of  Government. — Final  adjustment. — 
Perturbation  of  the  public. — Middlesex  petition. — London 
petition, — Publication  of  Junius's  Letters — ^his  libel  on  the 
King. — Beckford  elected  Lord  Mayor. — ^Affairs  of  Ireland. 
Augmentation  of  the  military  establishment — Money  bill 
rejected. — The  lord  lieutenant's  protest. — Sudden  proroga- 
tion of  the  Irish  parliament — ^its  effects. — Motion  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Clive  displayed  equal  judgment  and  pru- 
dence in  framing  and  enforcing  a  system  of  economy 
which  tended  to  promote  the  interest  and  replenish 
the  coffers  of  his  employers ;  but  the  vigour  and  reso- 
lution which  he  exerted  against  peculation  drew  on 
him  virulent  censures,  and  his  conduct  was  arraigned 
with  unsparing  severity.  It  was  peevishly  alleged  that 
his  reforms  were  not  thought  of  until  his  own  fortune 
was  made ;  and  had  the  same  rigid  principles,  which 
he  was  now  inclined  to  put  in  practice  against  his 
inferiors,  been  enforced  to  the  prejudice  of  his  interests, 
he  would  never  have  acquired  that  wealth  which 
many  contemplated  with  envy,  and  few  considered  as 
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the  reward  of  equivalent  services.     He  was  accused  of      ^xvf ' 
arrogance  in  assuming  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  late 


pacification ;  as  the  successes  which  enabled  him  to        1766. 
make  so  good  terms  were  all  obtained  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  he  arrived  only  in  time  to  sanction  mea- 
sures, which,  without  his  interference,  would  have 
been  equally  well  arranged*. 

The  acquisition  of  an  extensive  and  important  ter-  state  of  the 
ritory,  abounding  in  the  means  of  wealth,  promised  Company's 
an  ampde  and  gratifying  return,  both  to  the  Company  Kdia?"^°*  "* 
and  their  servants ;  but  they  were  too  precipitate  in 
their  speculations.     The  riches  of  that  part  of  India 
are  the  produce  of  laborious  industry,  encouraged  by 
habitual  moderation,  and  a  £aciMty  of   subsistence. 
The  late  revolutions,  and  the  feebleness  and  vices  incir 
dent  to  the  government  of  the  nabobs,  had  exhausted 
and  impoverished  the  country.     The  lands  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Company  by  the  late  treaty  could 
not  be  immediately  let  to  advantage ;  and  the  necessity 
of  intrusting  inferior  agents  with  a  too  great  portion 
of  authority  encouraged  abuses. 

The  mode  of  letting  feurms  in  India  was  unfavour*  Mode  of 
able  to  cultivation,  and  ill-calculated  to  produce  be-  letting  landa. 
nefit  to  the  owners.  The  domains  ceded  by  Mir  Cos- 
sim  were  let,  in  1762,  by  pubKc  auction,  to  the  best 
bidders,  for  the  short  term  of  three  years.  Needy 
adventurers,  without  character  or  integrity,  outbid  the 
old  &rmers,  who,  having  offered  the  utmost  value,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-formed  judgment,  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  habitations  they  had  long  tenanted,  and 
the  fields  they  had  long  cultivated.  The  new  posses- 
sors were  enabled,  by  the  plunder  of  those  whom  they 
ejected,  to  pay  the  first  year's  rent  according  to  agree- 
ment ;  but  afterwards  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
inclination.  The  natives,  who  took  large  tracts  of 
land  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  could 
not  afford  to  encourage  the  inferior  farmers  by  loans  of 
money,  according  to  the  practice  of  former  times :  and 

*  See  Letter  from  Measrs.  Leycester  and  Gray  to  the  Court  of  Direcion, 
29th  September,  1765,  'with  a  parliament  speech,  and  several  other  letters  pub- 
lished by  authority.    Transactions  in  India,  p.  59. 
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without  such  assistance,  even  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry vs^ere  wanting.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
renters,  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  engagements,  ap- 
plied for  a  discharge  in  the  second  year,  glad,  by  fore- 
going their  whole  property,  to  obtain  relief  from  their 
unprofitable  contracts.  Thus,  under  a  nominal  increase 
of  revenue,  the  Company  suffered  a  deficiency  of  real 
product ;  and  as  the  demands  of  ministry  and  their 
stated  expenses  required  vast  supplies,  they  were 
obliged  to  impose  an  imprecedented  tax  on  the  bazee 
zemen,  or  charity  lands. 

A  better  administration  of  the  territorial  property 
being  indispensably  necessary,  a  strict  scrutiny  was 
made  into  the  nature  of  several  tenures.  It  was  dis- 
covered, that  bidders  had  been  found  for  little  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  lands,  and  that  the  most  benefi- 
cial leases  were  held  in  different  names  by  officers  of 
the  Company,  and  by  Gentoo  agents  actmg  clandes- 
tinely for  Europeans.  The  remainder  of  the  lands 
in  the  immediate  tenure  of  the  government  fell  under 
the  care  of  collectors,  who  oppressed  the  people,  and 
accounted  in  a  most  dishonourable  manner  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  farmers,  anxious  to  retrieve  some  part 
of  the  property  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  hand  of  rapacity,  offered,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  small  proportion  of  the  spoil,  to  lay  open  all  the 
frauds  of  the  collectors :  the  first  object  of  the  select 
committee  was  to  remove  the  oppressive  and  unjust 
landholders,  and  to  find  good  tenants  in  their  stead ;  this 
was  easily  accomplished ;  for,  even  at  a  bad  season,  sub- 
stantial natives  were  willing  to  take  farms  on  equitable 
terms,  consenting  at  the  same  time  to  pay  any  general 
tax  imposed  on  the  whole  province.  The  officers  of 
government  were  also  obliged  to  relinquish  the  &rms 
which  they  had  clandestinely  obtained,  or  to  for^o 
their  offices.  Thus  each  individual  reaped  the  bene- 
fits of  his  own  labours ;  the  lands  became  highly  culti- 
vated and  improved,  and  the  net  receipts  from  the  de- 
mesnes subject  to  these  beneficial  regulations,  were 
largely  augmented. 

These  measures,  however  wise  and  salutary  in 
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themselves,  created  innumerable  enemies  to  the  go-       ^xvf ' 
vemment.     Every  officer  who  returned  home,  or  cor- 


responded with  his  friends,  taught  disappointment  to        i766. 
assume  the  language  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism ;  J^^^^"** 
and,  considering  himself  the  victim  of  reform,  began  plaints, 
to  point  out  faults  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  occa- 
sioned his  complaints.     From  the  reports  of  these 
people,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  proprietors  of  stock 
to  realize  advantages  which  they  thought  were  injuri- 
ously withheld,  the  directors  had  been  driven  to  de- 
clare an  increased  dividend. 

The  revenues  expected  from  India  would  in  time  Difficulties 
have  justified  their  measures ;  but  some  delays  were  ^^  ' 
necessary :  the  government  of  the  English  was  new, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  the  territory,  and  the 
genius  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  incomplete. 
No  leisure  was  allowed  to  perfect  their  knowledge,  or 
give  beneficial  effect  to  their  projects.  The  stated  de- 
mands of  th^  mogul,  the  nabob,  and  the  army,  the 
increased  dividend  voted  by  the  proprietors,  and  the 
sums  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  treasury,  formed  a 
mass  of  engagements,  and  required  such  eager  and 
unremitting  exertions  to  obtain  supplies,  as,  in  the 
end,  proved  highly  prejudicial ;  and  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Company  and  their  servants  breaking  out 
into  mutual  criminations,  afforded  means  of  cavilling 
to  the  enemies  of  the  establishment.  The  great  in- 
formation which  was  thus  afforded  of  their  conduct 
and  proceedings  gave  so  many  plausible  topics  of  cen- 
sure, that  their  defence  always  failed  of  making  a  due 
impression ;  and  the  too  great  eagerness  of  parliament 
and  the  proprietors  to  derive  immediate  advantages 
from  the  acquisitions  in  India  produced  many  sinister 
events,  which  moderation  and  forbearance  might  have 
prevented. 

These   circumstances  occasioned  a  large   invest-  Mismanage- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  Company,  or,  in  other  words,  dentin  India. 
large  orders  to  be  sent  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  while  the  price  was  increased  by  a  compe- 
tition with  the  French  and  Dutch,  who  now  began  to 
dispute  a  priority  and  preference  in  the  market.     The 
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method  of  obtaining  the  strpplies  or  mvestments  had 
hitherto  been  by  contracts  with  certain  merchants, 
who  advanced  to  the  labourers  the  sums  necessary  for 
their  subsistence  during  the  performance  of  their 
tasks.  Without  this  accommodation  they  must  often 
be  unable  to  procure  even  the  first  materials.  The 
merchants  were  sometimes  not  sufficiently  opulent  to 
lend  all  the  monies  required  for  these  purposes ;  and 
B8  the  demands  of  the  Company  were  urgent  and  im- 
mense,  the  government  at  Calcutta  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  their  interest  to  afford  those  supplies,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  mauufecturers,  who  must 
else  have  remained  unemployed.  This  measure,  al- 
though sufficiently  prudent  in  appearance  to  justify 
the  experiment,  was  not  attended  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess. Contracts  made  by  government  are  seldom  ad- 
vantageous in  the  det^,  and  frauds  are  practised  on 
them  without  scruple,  which  an  individual  would  feel 
repugnance  in  attempting  toward  his  equal.  Thus 
the  Lidian  manu&icturers,  after  receiving  the  sums 
advanced  by  the  Board,  would,  unless  strictly  watched, 
sell  the  commodities  for  which  they  had  contracted  to 
other  persons.  The  necessity  for  employing  vigUance, 
demanded  the  service  of  numerous  gomastahs,  or 
agents ;  these  men  were  necessarily  intrusted  witli  ex- 
tensive powers,  which  they  often  perverted ;  and  the 
authorities  given  to  prevent  fraud  became  Ihe  means 
of  oppression.  The  influence  of  these  agents  proved 
so  destructive  of  industry,  that  the  Board  reverted  to 
the  old  practice  of  contracting  with  merchants. 

The  increasing  investments  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations,  together  with  the  China  trade,  which 
was  at  that  time  entirely  carried  on  in  bullion,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  drain  Bengal  of  current  specie. 
In  five  years  next  succeeding  the  grant  of  the 
Dewannee,  the  sums  exported  by  the  English  Com- 
pany only  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  and  eight  pounds  sterling  ;  and 
from  the  year  1767  to  1766,  when  a  gold  coinage  was 
commenced,  Bengal  had  lost,  by  deficiency  in  the  usual 
imports  of  bullion,  and  by  the  exportation  of  silver, 
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more  than  ei^t  millions  sterling.     In  vain  the  select      ^xvi^' 
committee  represented  this  alarming  fax;t  to  the  court 


of  directors,  and  requested  them  to  find  means  of  i766. 
alleviating  the  growing  distress :  the  directors,  assailed 
by  opposition,  and  urged  by  government,  were  imable 
to  apply  their  attention  to  so  remote  an  object ;  per- 
haps, too,  they,  like  others,  were  deluded  by  a  belief 
ki  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Bengal,  and  did  not  give 
foil  credit  to  the  informations  which  reached  them  ; 
thus  the  exportation  of  bullion  stiU  continued. 

To  remedy  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  this  con-  Gojd  coined 
stant  drain  of  silver,  the  select  conmuttee  found  it  neces-  ^ 
sary  to  establidi  a  gold  coinage  for  their  immediate 
purposes.  But,  as  gold  was  not  the  usual  currency  of  the 
country,  tite  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  op- 
posed the  easy  reception  of  it  in  payment:  it  could 
not  be  made  use  of  in  tlie  China  trade,  or  exported  to 
advantage :  proper  measures  were  not  taken  to  ensure 
its  purity,  and  therefore  it  was  often  suspected,  and  in 
&ct  frequently  much  deteriorated  in  value :  still  neces- 
sity enforced  the  use  of  it  as  a  circulating  medium ; 
and  the  exchange,  always  against  the  possessor,  by  its 
various  fluctuations  in  different  parts  of  India,  gave 
birth  to  a  dangerous  traffic,  which  increased  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Company.  Silver  at  the  same  time  rose 
in  value,  because  native  officers,  who  were  constantly 
employed  in  preserving  that  coinage  unadulterated, 
melted  down  the  nlpees  once  in  three  years.  Thus 
the  introduction  of  gold  coin,  instead  of  focilitating 
commerce,  and  rendering  the  transaction  of  business 
more  pleasant,  occasioned  additional  inconveniences, 
and  engendered  new  disputes. 

Another  regulation  adopted  by  Lord  CUve  and  Relation  of 
the  select  committee  related  to  the  iuland  trade.  The  ^d"^*"*^ 
insolence  and  injustice  with  which  this  traffic  had 
been  conducted  by  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
formed  a  principal  ground  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
council  and  Mir  Cossim ;  and  when,  after  the  arrival 
of  Lord  CUve,  the  select  committee  proposed  to  revive 
the  inland  commerce  in  salt,  tobacco,  and  beetle-nut, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  directors,  although  they 
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agreed  to  pennit  it  for  some  time,  afterwards  retracted 
their  assent,  expressing  a  total  disapprobation.  By 
the  projected  monopoly,  the  necessary  article  of  salt 
was  reduced  in  price  to  the  consumer,  while  great 
benefits  accrued  to  government  from  an  augmentation 
of  the  revenue ;  nor  was  the  native  exposed  to  inso- 
lence, injustice,  or  extortion.  The  supposed  ordinary 
effect  of  monopoly,  that  of  producing  scarcity,  was 
not  to  be  apprehended  in  this  case ;  because  the  advan- 
tage of  the  monopolists  did  not  consist  in  raising  the 
price  of  a  small  quantity,  but  in  dispersing  a  large 
quantity  at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  article  could,  with- 
out difficulty,  be  increased  to  any  amount,  and  the 
greater  the  siale,  the  more  ample  was  the  revenue  to 
government,  and  the  more  abundant  the  profit  and  the 
praise  of  the  council.  Tobacco  and  beetle-nut  do  not 
appear  so  much  in  the  light  of  necessaries ;  but  such 
is  the  effect  of  habit  among  the  Indians,  that  these 
two  luxuries  are  considered  no  less  indispensable  than 
salt,  or  even  food  itself.  While  the  monopoly  of  these 
articles  remained  in  the  hands  of  persons  appointed 
by,  and  under  the  superintendence  of^  the  council; 
while  an  immense  capital  excluded  all  mean  and 
narrow  views;  the  supplies  were  abundant,  and  the 
distribution  general  and  easy :  but  when  the  order  of 
the  court  of  directors  arrived  for  the  discontinuance 
of  this  trade  by  the  council,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  individuals,  whose  interests  were  different,  and 
whose  modes  of  conduct  were  also  essentially  dissi- 
milar. Their  object  was  to  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible profit  from  the  smallest  imaginable  capital,  and 
therefore  to  take  advantage  of  the  wants  and  desires  of 
individuals,  and  even  of  bodies ;  to  alarm  by  fictitious 
scarcities,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  all  these  articles, 
that,  at  a  less  expense  in  superintendence,  carriage, 
and  duties,  they  might  secure  an  equal  or  superior 
return. 

On  receiving  the  Company's  orders.  Lord  Clive 
carefully  excluded  their  servants  from  any  participa- 
tion in  a  traffic,  which  he  foresaw  would  become  a 
source  of  endless  iniquities ;  he  had  before  relinquished 
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his  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  trade,  and  now  endea-      ^^ft^' 


XVI. 


voured  to  restrain  the  abuses  which  might  ensue  from 
Europeans  embarking  in  it  with  too  much  avidity.  His        i766. 
efforts  were  not  attended  with  the  desired  success ;  but  ^  En*und 
he  did  not  continue  in  India  to  witness  their  fitilure. 
His  health  was  impaired,  and  his  life  in  imminent 
danger  from  a  late  illness.     He  had  completed,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  ^^- 1^^^- 
returned  to  England,  not  enriched,  but  five  thousand 
pounds  less  opulent  by  his  expedition.  Mr.  Verelst  was 
for  a  time  his  successor*. 

Soon  after  Lord  dive's  departure,  hostilities  were  Acc<mnt  of 
again  commenced  between  the  British  and  the  natives,  ^^^^  ^"y- 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  and  turbulence  of  a 
newly-created  potentate.  Hyder  Ally,  or,  as  he  was 
called  from  his  military  raii^,  Hyder  Naick,  was  son 
of  Fatty  Naick,  an  officer  of  distinguished  bravery, 
who  commanded  a  thousand  musket  men  in  the  service 
of  Abdul  Eassoul  Khan,  nabob  of  Sirpi,  a  govern- 
ment bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  Fatty 
Naick  was  slain  in  an  engagement  between  the  nabob 
of  Sirpi  and  Cuttulich  Khan,  subah  of  the  Deccan. 
Thus  left  an  orphan  in  his  earliest  years,  Hyder  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  military  duties.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  appeared  in  the  army  of  Carrasore 
Nanderauze,  brother-in-law  to  the  king  of  Mysore,  at 
the  head  of  about  three-score  men,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Hyder  Ally.  The  discipline  of  his  small 
troop,  and  lus  own  judgment  and  valour,  were  conspi- 
cuous ;  in  three  or  four  years,  he  found  himself  enabled 
to  raise  five  hundred  sepoys,  armed  and  equipped  in 
the  European  manner,  and  two  hundred  horse,  with  a 
smaU  train  of  artillery.  His  force  was  less  respectable 
in  point  of  numbers  than  of  military  science ;  they 
were  formed  by  his  own  care,  and  exactiy  instructed 
in  the  European  tactics.  His  activity  and  the  judi- 
cious use  he  made  of  all  the  advantages  with  which  he 
was  supplied  by  fortune,  aided  by  an  ambitious  and 

•  For  these  particulars  reference  has  been  had  to  Verelst's  View  of  the 
EnRlUh  Government  in  Bengal,  with  the  Appendix  ;  the  papers  published  by 
authurity ;  and  the  History  of  Tronjiactions  in  India. 
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treacherous  disposition,  enabled  him,  in  1760,  after  a 
series  of  contests,  intrigues,  and  treasons,  to  depose  his 
sovereign,  and  assume  the  government  of  Mysore- 
He  then  pursued  his  conquests,  and  added  several  other 
demesnes  to  his  usurped  territory. 

Finding  the  British  power  a  strong  restraint  on  the 
native  priaces,  and  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
his  further  encroachments,  he  resolved  to  excite  all  the 
country  potentates  whom  he  could  influence  to  com- 
mence hostilities ;  and  began  by  prevailing  on  the  nizam 
of  the  Deccan  to  forego  his  connexion  with  the  Com- 
pany, to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  and  declare  war 
against  the  Enghsh. 

This  combination  was  soon  formed ;  but  the  council 
of  Madras  were  prepared  to  meet  it  with  vigorous  op- 
position. Colonel  Smith,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable 
force,  engaged  the  allies  at  Errour,  near  Trinomaly, 
and,  notmthstanding  an  immense  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  the  personal  bravery  and  judgment  of  Hyder 
Ally,  routed  them  with  great  loss.  The  nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  his  ally,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Company,  and  ceded  to  them  the  De- 
wannee  of  the  Balagat  Camatic,  which  included  the 
territory  of  Hyder. 

But  that  chieftain,  unsubdued  by  one  reverse  of 
fortune,  retired  to  his  own  dominions,  and  prepared  to 
carry  on  a  protracted  war  in  an  inaccessible  country. 
The  English  fitted  out  a  squadron  from  Bombay  against 
Mangalore,  one  of  Hyder  Ally's  principal  sea-ports ; 
took  the  fort  with  considerable  loss,  and  brought  away 
nine  large  vessels,  beside  several  smaller ;  fix)m  an  in- 
judicious anxiety  to  retain  their  acquisition,  they  left  a 
few  soldiers  to  garrison  the  fort,  who  were  all  subse- 
quently captured. 

Colonel  Smith  pursued  the  enemy,  but  could  not 
bring  him  to  another  engagement.  He  penetrated 
into  his  country,  took  several  fortresses,  and  was  ad- 
vancing toward  the  capital,  when  Hyder  Ally,  taking 
advantage  of  Colonel  Smith's  error,  in  proceeding  so 
far  from  his  own  territory,  by  a  judicious  and  dex- 
terous plan  of  operations,  got  between  the  English 
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forces  and  the  Carnatic,  which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure.       ^^^' 
The  Company's  troops,  now  obliged  to  turn  their  at-  ' 

tention  to  the  defence  of  their  own  dominions  and  i766. 
those  of  their  allies,  abandoned  all  their  conquests, 
and  hastened  to  meet  Hyder  Ally,  who,  indulging  his 
ancient  animosity  against  Mahommed  Ally  Khan, 
nabob  of  Arcot,  was  committing  unbounded  depreda- 
tions in  his  country.  Eager  to  defend  so  falthM  and 
honourable  an  adherent,  Colonel  Smith  used  every 
effort  to  bring  Hyder  to  a  general  engagement :  but 
that  cautious  adversary,  jusfly  appreciating  the  supe- 
riority of  European  tactics,  would  not  risk  a  conflict : 
no  majority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  opportunity 
could  for  a  long  time  tempt  him  to  try  Ids  fete  in  the  field. 

At  length  Colonel  Wood,  with  a  small  detachment,  ^^^^^  °^^^ 
being  repidsed  in  an  attack  on  a  fort  called  Mul-  Muiwaggie. 
waggle,  Hyder,  with  fourteen  thousand  horse,  twelve 
thousand  matchlocks,  and  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  at- 
tempted to  cut  off  his  retreat.     Although  Colonel  g*^^^*;^^^ 
Wood  had  only  four  hundred  and  sixty  Europeans,  bet^^^ 
and  two  thousand  three  hundred  sepoys,  he  felt  no  ^^®][nd 
hesitation  in  assailing  the  enemy,   llie  engagement  was  Hyder  Aiiy. 
obstinately  contested,  and  lasted  from  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  till  five  in  the  evening.     The  field 
was  alternately  won  and  lost  several  times ;  but  at 
length  the  superiority  of  British  discipline  decided 
the  victory ;  and  Hyder  retreated,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  dead.     The  English  lost  a  few  ofiicers, 
and  about  three  hundred  privates  were  killed  and 
wounded.     Several  officers  were  also  taken  prisoners, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Undaunted  by  this  defeat,  Hyder  Ally,  again  avail-  ^'^^• 
ing  himself  of  has  superior  cavalry,  and  leaving  the 
British  army  in  the  Carnatic,  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras.  The  presidency,  sensible  of  the 
ruinous  consequence  attending  this  warfere,  and  ap- 
prized that  Hyder  was  forming  an  alliance  with  one 
of  the  Mahratta  princes,  offered  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  The  continuance  of  war  was  not  more  de- 
sirable to  the  Indian  than  to  the  English ;  whatever 
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temporary  success  might  crown  his  arms,  he  was  sen- 
sible that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  fortresses  of  his  enemy,  and  that,  while  at^ 
adistance  from  his  own  territories,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  insurrection  and  revolution.  In  his 
treaty  for  peace,  he  displayed  the  same  judgment  as 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war :  he  refused  to  ac^de  to  a 
proposed  truce  for  fifty  days,  which  would  afford  time 
for  the  EngUsh  to  collect  new  forces ;  but  agreed  to 
equitable  conditions,  when  proposed  within  a  limited 
period.  The  forts  and  places  captured  were  restored, 
and  no  compensations  received  on  either  side  fer  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  at- 
tended with  an  alUance  offensive  and  defensive :  stipu- 
lations were  entered  into  for  mutual  aids,  and  a  free 
trade  established*. 

Thus  terminated  a  war  in  which  the  English  ac- 
quired neither  glory  nor  advantage.  The  conduct  of 
it  was  rendered  difficult,  and  the  efforts  of  skill  and 
valour  were  palsied,  by  the  appointment  of  field  deputies, 
an  office  unknown  ui  the  English  service.  These  func 
tionaries  attended  the  army  and  regulated  its  motions ; 
they  were  interested  in  Ihe  contracts,  and  therefore 
supposed  to  be  more  intent  on  private  emolument  than 
the  public  good;  they  protracted  the  war,  embar- 
rassed the  genius,  and  restrained  the  operations  of  the 
commanders.  Many  brave  officers  retired  in  disgust ; 
several  who  remained  served  without  spirit ;  and  some, 
preferring  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  another  service, 
went  over  to  the  native  princes.  This  disgust  and  in- 
difference proved  of  more  advantage  to  Hyder  Ally 
than  numbers,  discipline,  or  valour ;  it  enabled  him  to 
retrieve  his  afiairs,  and  compel  the  British  govern- 
ment to  sue  for  peace. 

The  consequences  of  this  war  were  incalculably 
injurious  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  The  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  unable  alone  to  support  the  expences, 
was  obliged  to  draw  on  the  council  at  Calcutta  for 
suppUes.     The  money  remitted  from  Bengal,  during 


•  Robson's  Life  of  Hydcr  Ally.    Transactions  in  India. 
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the  depreciation  of  coinage,  occasioned  additional  dif-      ^^i^' 
fictdties ;  an  immense  loss  ensued  from  the  enhanced  ' 

rate  of  exchange ;  the  possessors  of  sLLver  which  could 
not  be  adulterated,  tenaciously  retained  them,  and 
very  few  rupees  were  in  circulation.  Owing  to  the 
distress  thus  introduced,  the  investments  could  no 
longer  be  made  from  Madras  to  China,  and  the  want 
of  specie  concurred  with  the  dread  of  the  enemy  to 
suspend  the  labours  of  the  manufacturers.  In  this 
crisis,  a  new  subject  of  alarm  arose  in  Sujah  ul  Dow- 
lah,  who  was  augmenting  and  disciplining  his  forces ; 
but  a  deputation  from  the  council  at  Calcutta,  sent  to 
examine  into  his  conduct,  easily  induced  him  to  dis- 
band a  great  part  of  his  troops,  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact not  to  increase  them  beyond  a  certain  stipulated 
number. 

Great  alarms  were  excited  in  England  by  the  ap-  «^*^? 
parent  danger  of  the  Company's  affairs ;  those  who    ^ 
recently  contemplated  India  as  a  never-failing  source 
of  riches,  and  as  a  territory  sufficiently  opulent  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  exigencies  of  Great  Britain,  now  con- 
sidered it  as  a  precarious  and  perhaps  improfitable 
tenure.     The  distance  of  the  country,  and  imcertainty 
of  information,  aggravated  the  horrors  of  apprehen-  ^^;,^,^L 
sion,  and  produced  sensations  of  despair.     India  stock  of  India  stock. 
fell  in  a  few  days  sixty  per  cent.     Under  these  circum-  stperdwrs 
stances,  the  directors  thought  it  necessary  to  send  out  appointed. 
new  commissioners,  whom  they  called  supervisors,  with 
authority  to  examine  and  rectify  the  concerns  of  every 
department,  and  a  full  control  over  all  their  servants  in 
India.     This  important  trust  was  confided  to   three 
gentlemen  who  had  already  fiUed  high  situations  in 
India;  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Scrafton  having  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  civil,  and  Colonel  Ford  in 
the  military,  service. 

Still  the  usual  party  disputes  prevailed  in  the  India  DisputeBin. 
house,  and  great  debates  arose,  not  only  on  the  nomina-  ^om^^ 
tion  of  supervisors,  but  on  their  powers.     These  differ- 
ences were  scarcely  terminated,  before  the  directors 
were  further  embarrassed  by  a  claim  of  the  ministry,  claim  of 
that  a  servant  of  the  crown  should  be  allowed  to  take  f?^^®™™®***- 
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a  principal  share  in  the  management  of  their  afiairs. 
This  demand  arose  from  an  application  by  the  court 
of  directors  for  the  employment  of  a  naval  force  of 
two  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates,  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  as  the  petition  was  not  immediately  acceded 
to,  it  was  enforced  by  a  request  sanctioned  by  the 
whole  body  of  proprietors  at  a  general  court 

In  answer,  Lord  Weymouth  pointed  out  some  ob- 
jections in  law  to  the  commission  of  supervisors, 
requesting  that  it  should  be  re-considered,  and  re- 
quiring that  the  naval  officers  sent  out  by  government 
should  have  unlimited  power  in  regulating  maritime 
affairs.  The  jealousy  of  the  court  against  any  attempt 
to  encroach  on  their  authority,  on  one  hand,  and  their 
dread  of  losing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
strong  naval  force,  on  the  other,  accasioned  numerous 
and  violent  debates,  and  a  long  correspondence  be- 
tween the  directors  and  the  secretary  of  state.  At 
length  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  Sir  John  Lind- 
say, the  admiral  appointed  by  government,  sailed  for 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  with  fiill  powers  to  make  peace 
and  war  in  Persia  only.  The  supervisors  departed  in 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  Company. 

The  allusion  in  the  King's  speech,  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  to  the  perturbed  state  of  the  pubUc  mind, 
was  strongly  founded  on  feet;  for  at  no  period  of 
history  was  a  more  general,  audacious,  and  clamour- 
ous opposition  exhibited  in  a  regular  government. 
Before  die  rising  of  parliament,  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  enumerating 
supposed  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  threatening  another  revolution*.  Every  artifice 
was  used  to  increase  the  ftiry  of  the  public,  and  incite 
them  to  make  the  privilege  of  petitioning,  reserved 
by  the  bill  of  rights,  the  means  of  giving  pain  to  the 
King,  and  conveying  sentiments  of  disloydty  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  Among  the  engines  used  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  fex^tion,  and  keep  alive  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  populace,  was  Allen,  the  father  of  the 
unfortunate  youth  who  was  killed  in  the  riot  in  St. 

*  GeuUemau's  Magazine,  17G9,  p.  213. 
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George's  Fields.     A  tomb-stone  was  erected,  inscribed      ^xvV ' 
on  all  sides  with  inflammatory  narratives,  verses,  and 


texts  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  describing  his  fate  in  I7a7. 
acrimonious  terms,  and  invoking  vengeance  on  his 
murderers*.  The  parent  was  also  induced  to  attend 
at  St.  James's  with  a  petition,  which,  in  terms  of  re- 
proach and  clamorous  invective,  demanded  justice 
against  "  The  cruel  murderers  of  his  beloved  child, 
"  whose  blood  cried  aloud  for  vengeance." 

The  rage  of  publishing  disloyal  proclamations,  Middlesex 
under  the  form  of  petitions,  was  general,   and    the  ^'f''^' 
county  of  Middlesex  took  the  lead.     Fifteen  hundred  ^"^  ^'*y- 
and  and  sixty-five  freeholders  signed  a  petition  to  the 
King,  containing  a  series  of  aspersions  on  his  conduct 
from  the  period  of  his  accession,  accusing  the  ministers 
of  treason,  and  praying  for  their  dismission.     The 
citizens  of  London  adopted  a  sunilar  measure,  and  London 
made  their  conduct  still  more  conspicuous  by  alterca-  p®^^^°- 
tions  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Lord  Himtingdon, 
on  points  of  etiquette.     Their  petition  was  an  abstract 
of  that  from  the  county  of  Middlesex,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, and  was  presented  to  the  King  at  a  levee. 
The  electors  of  Westminster  petitioned  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
many  counties,  cities,  and  towns  throughout  the  king-  ^^  ^^y- 
dom.     A  few  addresses  of  an  opposite  tendency  were 
presented. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  whom  the  P«wication 
rage  of  political  discussion  engaged  m  publications,  Lcttc». 
was  an  anonymous  author,  who  sent  his  productions 
to  a  newspaper,  imder  the  signature  of  Junius.     His  j  J^g^*^* 
essays  commenced  with  the  present  year,  and,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  1772.     In  him  the  ministry  found  a  severe  and 
formidable  censor :  his  information  was  extensive  and 
minute,  and  applied  to  many  objects  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  secret.     He  detailed,  without  scruple  or 
delicacy,  all  the  &jcts  in  his  possession,  and  often  sup- 

*  See  Annual  Rcgiisier  1769,  p.  1  K>. 
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^xvf'      pli^  *  deficiency  of  information  by  bold  conjecture  or 

L.     shameless  fiction.     His  writings  were  distinguished 

1769.  by  energy  of  thought,  perspicuity  of  style,  felicity  of 
illustration,  and  brilliancy  of  wit:  but  his  wit  was 
scurrilous  and  malignant ;  wounding,  without  remorse, 
the  honour  of  a  gentieman,  the  feelings  of  a  fiither, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign.  Although  he  made 
personal  topics  the  principal  vehicles  of  his  satire,  his 
knowledge  was  not  confined  to  mere  anecdote,  but 
comprised  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  country,  the  history  and  usages  of 
parliament.  Junius  was  long  the  admiration  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  perhaps  his  talents  were  too  highly  valued. 
Many  political  writers  before  him  had  possessed  his 
advanta&:es;  and  whatever  opinion  may  have  been 
studio^y  diffused  respecting  Ms  knowledge,  wit,  and 
eloquence, — ^in  these  requisites  he  did  not  excel  the 
great  party  champions  of  the  late  reign,  Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney,  and  Chesterfield.  The  secresy  in  which  he 
effectuaUy  involved  his  real  person  was  highly  advan- 
tageous to  him  as  a  writer.  It  fiimished  him  with 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  such  sentiments  as  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  public,  without  reference  to  any 
opinions  he  might  previously  have  entertained,  and 
enabled  him  to  assail  men  in  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  life,  witKout  possibility  of  retaliation,  or  dread 
of  inquiry.  Those  who  answered,  presented  a  fiill 
mark  to  his  assaults ;  and  their  principles,  manners, 
professions,  and  even  their  habits,  were  unsparingly 
attacked,  while  he  remained  impassive  to  reproach, 
and  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  defence.  Perhaps, 
too,  much  of  the  curiosity  and  eagerness  with  which 
his  publications  were  received,  resulted  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  series  of  satires  presented  for  so  long 
a  period,  from  one  pen,  would  have  ceased  to  excite 
regard,  had  any  circumstance  respecting  the  author 
been  known.  Those  who  by  his  conversation  could 
have  learned  his  sentiments,  by  his  connexions  could 
have  divined  his  motives,  or  from  his  pursuits  have  ex- 
plored his  means  of  information,  would  soon  have 
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become  languid  readers ;  and  the  sensation  of  indiffer-      ^^vF' 
ence,  spreading  from  several  quarters,  would  have 


extended  to  a  general  disregard,  perhaps  to  contempt.  1759. 
Even  with  all  the  advantages  he  possessed,  Jmiius,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  public  curiosity,  was  occasionally 
compelled  to  assume  a  tone  of  ferocity,  which  reduced 
his  compositions  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate libellers,  and  sanctioned  the  imputation  of  a 
motive  for  concealment,  very  remote  from  an  honour- 
able love  of  freedom  in  the  declaration  of  his  opinions. 

Anxious  to  gratiiy  to  the  utmost  that  licentious  igth  Dec. 
disposition  which  procured  so  much  fiivour  to  his  pro-  5^J^?^^  ^" 
ductions,  this  writer  addressed  to  the  public,  through     °   *°^' 
his  accustomed  channel,  a  virulent  attack  on  the  per- 
son,  conduct,  and  government    of   the    King,    and 
threatened  general  disaffection,  rebellion,  and  revo- 
lution, 83  the  result  of  his  present  measures.     This 
letter  brought  on  the  printer,  and  several  who  re-pub- 
lished it,  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  but  the  popularity 
of  the  author  was  not  diminished,  even  when  his 
audacity  impelled  him  to  the  verge  of  treason. 

With  a  view  to  embarrass  government,  the  city  Beckford 
of  London  again  nominated  Alderman  Beckford  lord  elected  lord 
mayor.     An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  his  election,  "^^^'' 
by  referring  to  some  bye-laws  of   the    corporation, 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIH. 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  same  person  could 
not  serve  that  office  twice  within  seven  years;  but 
this  objection  was  over-ruled  by  precedents.      Mr.  22nd  sept 
Beckford,  declining  the  proposed  honour,  was    cla- 
morously urged  by  the  livery,  and  at  length  agreed 
to  accept  it.     Lord  Holland,  who  had  been  grossly 
reflected  on  in  the  late  petition  of  the  livery  to  the 
King,  wrote  to   the  late  lord  mayor,  requesting  to 
know  the  author  of  the  aspersion :    the  livery  now 
passed  resolutions,   avowing  the  intention  to  apply  ^ 
those  accusations  to  Lord  Holland,  and  urging  their 
representatives  to  procure  his  impeachment. 

While  such  was  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  Aflkire  of 
England,  Ireland  was  not  more  tranquil  or  contented ;  ^'ciand. 
the  octennial  act,  from  which  so  many  beneficial  effects 
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were  expected,  was  an  object  of  exultation  only  while 
it  was  recent.  The  great  expenses  attending  elections 
were  severely  felt ;  tite  constant  residence  of  the  Lord 
lieutenant,  which  now  first  became  a  part  of  his  duty, 
gave  offence  to  many  who  found  their  power  and 
influence  diminished,  and  a  strong  opposition  was 
speedily  formed.  Loyal  addresses,  in  answer  to  the 
speech  on  opening  the  session  of  paxUament,  being 
voted  without  much  opposition  in  either  house,  the 
government  ventured  to  attempt  augmenting  the  mili- 
tary establishment  from  12,000  to  15,235  men.  A 
battalion  on  the  British  establishment  consisted,  at 
this  period,  of  529  men ;  on  the  Lish,  of  no  more  than 
328.  In  consequence  of  this  di^roportion,  whenever 
an  Irish  regiment  was  ordered  on  foreign  service,  it 
became  necessary,  before  its  departure,  to  complete  its 
numbers  by  drafts  from  other  Irish  regiments ;  a  mode 
of  proceeding  equally  mortifying  and  dispiriting  to  the 
officer  and  the  private,  and  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  service.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  was 
proposed  to  decrease  the  numbers  on  the  British,  and 
augment  those  on  the  Irish  establishment.  By  the 
new  plan,  instead  of  thirty  battalions  of  infentry,  twen- 
ty-seven only  were  to  be  maintained :  five  in  their  turn 
were  to  be  always  employed  on  foreign  service ;  the 
remaining  twenty-two,  which,  together  with  the  ca- 
valry, would  amount  to  12,000  men,  were  to  remain 
for  the  protection  of  Ireland.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
establish  a  regular  rotation  of  the  infantry,  who  should 
relieve  each  other  in  their  respective  situations  through- 
out the  King's  dominions.  A  bill  to  this  effect,  sub- 
mitted to  a  former  parliament,  had  miscarried :  it  now 
came  recommended  by  an  earnest  message  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  and,  although  strongly  opposed,  ul- 
timately passed. 

In  another  effort,  the  opposition  party  was  more 
successM :  a  money  bill  had,  according  to  the  usage 
*  established  nearly  fourscore  years,  originated  and  been 
framed  in  the  privy  council.  It  was  returned  from 
England  under  the  great  seal,  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  on  the  second  reading,  rejected,  after 
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a  strenuous  debate*;     the  reason  assigned  by  the      chap. 
House  being  that  it  had  not  originated  with  themf .  ' 

Yet,  to  show,  as  they  said,  that  they  were  not  actuated  i769. 
by  a  fiu^tious  or  innovating  spirit,  they  liberally  and 
unconditionally  provided  for  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. The  rejected  bill  only  suppUed  three  months' 
expenditure ;  but  they  passed  an  act  which  allowed  a 
ftind  for  two  years,  and  amounted  to  £2,168,681. 

This  proceeding  did  not  atone  to  the  Lord  lieute*  ^nl^v^^' 
nant  for  the  invasion  of  the  royal  authority.     In  a  protest. 
speech  to  both  houses,  he  returned  thanks  for  the  '^*^^®^- 
ample  supplies,  but  reproachfiilly  condemned  the  re- 
jection of  the  money  bill  sent  from  the  privy  council, 
asserting  that  they  had  violated  the  law,  and  intrenched 
upon  the  just  rights  of  the  Crown :  and  he  made,  in 
full  parliament,  a  protest  against  the  resolutions  of  the 
Commons,  by  which  they  claimed,  that  money  bills 
should  originate  with  them ;   requesting  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  read  his  protest,  and  that  it 
should  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  lower  house. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  displeasure  was  not  un-  Proceedings 
known  before  he  thus  declared  it ;  and  both  houses  ^"^^' 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  adequate  resistance.  Li  the 
Lords,  a  motion  was  made,  that  directions  be  given  to 
the  speaker  not  to  suffer  a  protest  of  any  person,  who 
was  not  a  lord  of  parliament,  to  be  entered  on  the 
journals ;  but  the  question  was  over-ruled  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  protest  recorded. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  parliament  was  ^«?<>?^°'* 

^«  "L/^  •  ,.ox  the  Inah 

prorogued ;  but  the  Commons,  on  returning  to  their  parliament. 

•  94  to  71. 

t  In  a  London  newspaper  (the  Public  Advertiser)  this  vote  was  the  topic  of 
severe  animadversion.  Hibernian  patriotism  was  termed  a  transcript  of  that 
filthy  idol  worshipped  at  the  London  Tavern;  the  refusal  of  the  bill  was  described 
as  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  more  befitting  an  army  of  White  Boys  than 
tlic  grave  representatives  of  a  nation.  It  must  be  counteracted  with  firmness ; 
the  refractory  house  should  be  disBolved,  and  if  the  same  spirit  of  obstinacy  should 
continue  in  a  new  parliament.  Great  Britain  should  not  permit  the  service 
of  ihe  nation  to  remain  undone  on  account  of  the  factious  obstinacy  of  a  provin- 
cial  assembly ;  for  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  vote  the  Irish  supplies,  and  so 
save  a  nation  that  their  own  obstinate  representatives  were  endeavouring  to  ruin. 
This  scurrilous  nonsense  might  well  have  been  passed  over  with  silent  contempt, 
pr  at  most  have  been  the  subject  of  a  few  observations  from  some  member ;  but 
it  WHjg  deemed  of  hi^er  importance;  it  was  voted  to  be  a  false  and  infamous 
libel,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  solemn  vote  burnt  by  the  hangnmn  at  (he  door  of 
the  House.    Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 


^ 
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own  house,  forbad  their  clerk  to  enter  the  speech  on 
the  journals,  as  it  implied  a  protest  against  a  proceed- 
ing in  which  they  were  determined  to  persevere. 

The  sudden  prorogation  of  parliament  at  a  period 
when  they  had  done  no  business,  except  voting  sup- 
plies to  government,  excited  much  resentment.  The 
temporary  laws  which  related  to  so  many  important 
objects  were  expired,  and  the  regulations  of  trade,  the 
public  security,  the  supply  of  the  capital,  and  the 
public  charities,  were  left  in  an  unprovided  state :  oon- 
stemation,  distress,  and  discontent  were  loudly  ex- 
pressed in  all  quarters,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  in 
disorder.  The  prorogation  was  long  afterward  men- 
tioned as  a  most  dishonourable  transaction,  and  it  was 
confidently  averred  to  have  caused  an  expenditure  of 
half  a  million,  employed  in  acts  of  seduction  and  cor- 
ruption*. 

The  honourable  Boyle  Walsingham,  in  the  ensuing 
session,  made  a  motion,  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  a  copy  of  instructions  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  this  subject ;  it  was  supported  and  its 
requisition  augmented  by  Mr.  George  Grenville.  Sir 
William  Meredith  spoke  iu  fevour  of  it;  but,  after 
some  observations  from  Lord  North,  it  was  lost  on  a 
divisionf. 

*  The  honourable  Boyle  Walsingham,  in  the  ensuing  Debates  of  the  Irub 
parliament,  vol.  ix.  p.  181 — Plowden's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  251— Me- 
moirs of  Henry  Giattan,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

t  178  to  66. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

1770. 

Meeting  of  parliament. — ^King's  speech. — Address  opposed  by 
Lord  Chatham — supported  by  Lord  Mansfield. — Lord  Chat- 
ham's reply. — Speech  of  Lord  Camden. — Address  opposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons — ^but  carried. — Second  debate. — 
Strength  of  opposition. — Conduct  of  Lord  Camden — ^his  dis- 
mission.— ^Mr.  Yorke  appointed  lord  chancellor — his  death 
— and  character. — Great  seal  put  in  commission. — Motion  in 
the  lords  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation. — The 
Marquis  of  Bockhingham's  speech. — ^Answer  of  the  Duke 
of  Ghrafion.  Lord  Chatham.— Total  change  of  ministry. — 
Lord  North's  ministry. — Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  formed  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Motion  by  Ser- 
jeant Glynn  to  withhold  the  supplies. — Mr.  Dowdeswell's 
motion  in  the  Committee. — Proceedings  in  the  House  of^ 
Lords. — Committee  dissolved. — Motion  of  theEarl  of  March- 
mont^  affirming  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons— sup- 
ported by  Lords  Mansfield  and  Egmont—  opposed  by  Lord 
Chatham. — ^Altercations  respecting  the  official  conduct  of 
Lord  Camden — vindicated  by  Lord  Chatham. — Lord  March- 
mont's  motion  carried. — ^Bill  for  regulating  the  consequences 
of  expulsion  withdrawn. — Turbulence  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.— Proceedings  of  the  common  council  and  livery — their 
remonstrance  to  the  King — delivery  to  him  on  the  throne — 
his  answer. — Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Address  of  both 
Houses.— Remonstrances  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex. 
— Wilkes  liberated. — Lord  Chatham's  bill  for  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  case — debates  on 
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it— rejected. — Lord  Chatham's  motion  on  the  answer  to  the 
London  remonstrance — debate — ^motion  rejected-  —  Lord 
Chatham's  motion  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament — ^rejected. 
— Mr.  Dowdeswell's  motion  to  disqualify  revenue  officers — 
rejected. — Law  for  annulling  the  protections  granted  by 
peers  to  their  sevants — Lord  Mansfield's  speech  in  support 
of  the  measure. — ^Mr.  Grenville's  bill  for  deciding  petitions 
on  controverted  elections. — Inquiry  into  the  civil  list. — Pe- 
tition from  American  merchants. — Repeal  of  duties,  except 
on  tea, — Debate.— Act  passed. — Motion  for  papers — for  ex- 
amination of  the  instructions  to  governors. — Motions  in  the 
lords.  —Prorogation. 

When  the  British  parliament  assembled,  the  King, 
in  his  speech,  mentioned  the  affliction  he  felt  at  being 
obliged  to  acquaint  them  that  the  distresses  of  the  sub- 
ject were  likely  to  be  augmented  by  a  distemper,  which 
ad  recently  appeared  among  the  homed  cattle* ;  but, 
by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  he  had  used  his 
best  efforts  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  contagion.  He 
observed,  that  the  great  burthens  already  imposed  on 
his  subjects,  by  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  late  war 
to  a  prosperous  conclusion,  made  him  vigilant  to  pre- 
vent the  present  disturbances  in  Europe  from  extend- 
ing to  those  places  where  the  security,  honour,  and 
interest  of  this  nation  might  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  become  a  party ;  and  that  he  had  great  hopes  of 
maintaining  the  country  in  peace.  He  adverted  with 
regret  to  the  dissatisfactions  still  prevailing  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  combinations  tending  to  destroy  the  com- 
mercial connexion  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country.  In  conclusion,  he  recommended  both  houses 
to  avoid  heats  and  animosities,  and  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  which  would,  above  all  things,  contribute  to 
maintain,  in  their  proper  lustre,  the  strength,  reputa- 
tion, and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  strengthen  the 
attachment  of  the  subject  to  that  excellent  constitution 


*  Tlus  speech  was  luuparmgly  ridicaled  in  the  public  prints,  and  the  session 
was  nick-nanicd  the  /iomed-eaUte  tetMwn, 
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of  government  from  which  they  derived  such  distin-      xvn*' 
guished  advantages. 


Lord  Chatham,  no  longer  disabled  by  those  infir-        1770. 
raitie's  which  had  so  lately  prevented  him  from  fldvinfi:  '^®  *^f  l®^ 

.,   ,      ,  .  •         •       X-  /•  •  .        ^         °    opposed  by 

aid  to  nis  sovereign  m  times  01  pressing  exigency,  or  Lord  chat. 
even  attending  to  the  communications  on  public  affairs  ^™' 
made  to  him  by  his  colleagues,  now  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  active  and  vigorous  leader  of 
opposition.  If  his  maladies  were  not  removed,  they 
were  so  fer  subdued  that  no  sign  or  effect  of  them 
was  apparent  in  his  speeches.  He  began  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  address,  by  observing  that,  although  his 
age  and  infirmities  would  have  formed  a  sufficient 
excuse,  if  he  had  continued  in  retirement,  and  never 
again  taken  a  part  in  public  affairs,  the  alarming 
state  of  the  nation  forced  him  to  come  forward,  and 
execute  that  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  God,  his 
sovereign,  and  his  country,  and  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  perform  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  prudent  measures  taken  with  respect  to 
the  distemper  among  cattle ;  a  power,  in  some  degree 
arbitrary,  was  intrusted  to  the  crown  by  the  constitution ; 
he  himself  had  exercised  it  to  save  the  people  from 
famine. 

With  this  observation  his  approbation  of  the  mea^ 
sures  of  government  ended.  The  peace,  he  averred, 
had  been  made  so  improvidently,  as  to  leave  the 
country  without  a  single  aUy ;  so  that  during  a  peace 
of  seven  years,  we  had  been  continually  on  the  verge  of 
war,  while  France  had  carefully  cultivated  her  alliances, 
especially  with  Spain,  and  thus  the  whole  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  united  within  itself,  and  supported  by  the 
closest  connexions  with  the  principal  powers  in  Europe. 

But  he  considered  our  domestic  situation  as  de- 
manding still  greater  attention.  He  lamented  the 
unhappy  measures  which  had  divided  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  and  which  he  feared  had  drawn  them 
into  unjustifiable  excesses ;  but  as  the  house  had  no 
documents,  he  could  not  concur  in  calling  their  pro- 
ceedings unwan*antable :  to  use  such  an  expression 
was  passing  sentence  without  hearing  the  cause,  or 
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^x\n       ^®^S  acquainted  with  the  fects.     The  discontent  of 

L     two  millions  of  people  deserved  consideration,  and  the 

1770.  foundation  of  it  should  be  removed ;  for  we  should  be 
cautious  not  to  invade  the  liberties  of  any  part  of  our 
fellow  subjects,  however  remote  in  situation,  or  unable 
to  make  resistance:  the  Americans  had  purchased 
their  liberty  at  a  dear  rate,  by  quitting  their  native 
land,  and  going  to  seek  it  in  a  desert. 

The  parts  of  the  address  already  adverted  to,  he 
said,  bore  no  comparison,  in  point  of  interest,  to  those 
which  remained.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
unanimity  recommended  by  the  King  was  more  ne- 
cessary :  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  notorious  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  whole  nation ;  to  state  them  to  their 
sovereign,  and  to  give  him  their  best  advice  how  to 
act.  The  privileges  of  that  house,  however  transoen- 
dant,  however  appropriate,  stood,  in  fact,  on  the  broad 
bottom  of  the  people :  the  rights  of  the  greatest  and 
meanest  subjects  had  the  same  foundation,  the  security 
of  the  law,  common  to  all ;  and  it  was  therefore  their 
highest  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  watch  over 
and  guard  the  people ;  for  when  the  people  had  lost 
their  rights,  those  of  the  peerage  would  soon  become 
insignificant.  "  Be  assured,  my  lords,"  he  continued, 
"  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  you  suffer  slavery 
"  to  be  established,  whether  it  be  inAmerica,in  Ireland, 
"  or  at  home,  you  will  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads 
"  by  contact,  and  soon  reaches  from  the  extremities 
"  to  the  heart.  The  man  who  has  lost  his  own  free- 
"  dom,  becomes  from  that  moment  an  instrument,  in 
^'  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  prince,  to  destroy  the 
"  freedom  of  others."  He  then  affirmed  that  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  invaded,  not  only  in  the 
provinces,  but  at  home.  The  people  were  loud  in  their 
complaints,  and  would  never  return  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity tin  they  obtained  redress ;  nor  ought  they ;  for 
it  were  better  to  perish  in  a  glorious  contention  for 
their  rights,  than  to  purchase  a  slavish  tranquillity  at 
the  expense  of  a  single  iota  of  the  constitution.  He 
had  no  doubt  the  imiversal  discontent  of  the  nation 
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arose  from  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and      ^^j- 
therefore  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  pur- 


porting, that  "  the  House  would  with  all  convenient        1770. 

"  speed  take  into  consideration  the  causes  of  the  pre- 

''  vailing  discontent,  and  particularly  the  proceedings 

*^  of  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the  incapacity 

''  of  John  Wilkes ;  thereby  refusing  (by  a  resolution 

*'  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  only)  to  the  subject 

''  his  common  right,  and  depriving  the  electors  of  Mid- 

*'  dlesex  of  their  free  choice  of  a  representative." 

Lord  Mansfield  opposed  the  amendment.  He  had  ^"^^m*^^ 
never  delivered  an  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  pro-  ManafieW. 
cecdings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Middlesex 
election ;  nor  should  he,  whatever  expectations  might 
be  formed,  now  declare  his  sentiments.  They  were 
locked  up  in  his  own  breast,  and  should  die  with  him : 
he  wished  to  avoid  speaking  on  the  subject:  but 
the  motion  was  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary  and 
alarming  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
maining silent.  He  acknowledged  the  distracted  state 
of  the  nation  ;  but  was  happy  with  a  safe  conscience  to 
affirm,  that  it  could  in  no  respect  be  attributed  to  him. 
Declarations  of  law  made  by  either  House  of  Parlia^ 
ment  were  always  attended  with  bad  effects :  he  con- 
stantly opposed  them  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  and 
never  in  his  judicial  capacity  thought  himself  bound  to 
honour  them  with  the  slightest  regard.  He  considered 
general  warrants  illegal,  or  rather  no  warrants  at  all ; 
but  was  sorry  the  House  of  Commons  should  declare 
it  by  their  vote.  Had  they  been  declared  legal,  the 
courts  at  Westminster  would  have  adjudged  otherwise, 
and  thus  the  vote  of  the  House  would  have  been 
treated  with  disrespect. 

He  shewed  the  distinction  between  general  decla- 
rations of  law,  and  particular  decisions  which  might 
judicially  be  made  by  either  House,  on  a  case  regularly 
submitted  to  their  discussion,  and  properly  the  subject 
of  their  jurisdiction.  A  question  relating  to  the  seat  of 
one  of  their  members  could  only  be  determined  by  that 
House ;  nor  was  there  an  appeal  from  their  decision. 

VOL.  I.  ^  c  c 
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Wherever  a  court  of  justice  is  supreme,  and  their  sen- 
tence final,  as  was  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  matters  of  election,  the  determination  of  that  coxxit 
must  be  received  and  submitted  to  as  the  law  of  the 
land ;  for  if  there  be  no  appeal  from  a  judicial  sentence, 
where  shall  that  sentence  be  questioned,  or  how  can  it 
be  reversed  ?     He  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  late  decision,  from  a  conviction  that  the  lords  had 
no  right  to  enquire  into  or  discuss  the  subject.     The 
amendment  threatened   the  most    pernicious  conse- 
quences, as  it  manifestiy  violated  every  form  and  law 
of  Parliament,  was  a  gross  attack  on  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  instead  of  promoting  that 
harmony  which  the  King  had  recommended,  must  in- 
evitably throw  the  whole  country  into  a  flame.    There 
never  was  an  instance  of  the  Lords  inquiring  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  vdth  respect  to 
their  own  members;  much  less  of  their  assuming  a 
right  to  censure,  or  advising  the  crown  to  notice  such 
proceedings. 

The  amendment  would  inevitably  occasion  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses,  or  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons.  If  the  lower  House  had  acted  wrong,  that 
wrong  would  not  be  repaired  by  the  Lords  committing 
a  still  greater  error.  Their  proceedings  would,  in  fact, 
be  no  less  ineffectual  than  irregular ;  for,  supposing  the 
King  should  dissolve  the  Parliament,  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  true  object  of  the  amendment,  the 
next  House  of  Commons,  if  they  knew  any  thing 
of  their  own  privileges,  or  of  the  laws,  would  un- 
doubtedly, on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  declare  the 
proceeding  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons. 
In  acting  otherwise,  they  would  shamefully  betray 
their  constituents  and  themselves.  In  conclusion,  he 
objected  to  the  amendment,  as  irregular  and  unparlia- 
mentary, pregnant  with  pernicious  consequences,  and 
not  calculated  to  produce  any  advantage. 

Lord  Chatham  began  his  reply  by  extolling  the  use 
of  common  sense,  in  opposition  to  subtilty  and  in- 
genious refinement.  He  complained  that  the  meaning 
of  his  amendment  had  been  misrepresented,  and  denied 
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having,   either  in  the  amendment  or    in  discourse,      chap. 
said  one  word  touching  the  merits  of  the  Middlesex       ^^" 
election.  1770 

"  The  constitution  of  the  country,"  he  observed, 
"  has  been  openly  invaded,  in  feet ;  and  I  have  heard, 
"  with  horror  and  astonishment,  that  invasion  defended 
upon  principle.  What  is  this  mysterious  power, 
undefined  by  law,  unknown  to  the  subject,  which 
we  must  not  approach  without  leave,  nor  speak  of 
"  without  reverence ;  which  no  man  may  question,  and 
"  to  which  all  mfen  must  submit?  I  thought  the 
"  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  long  since 
"  been  exploded ;  and,  when  our  Kings  were  obliged 
"  to  confess  their  title  to  the  crown,  and  the  nile  of 
"  their  government  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
"  known  laws  of  the  land,  I  never  expected  to  hear 
a  divine  right,  or  a  divine  infallibility,  attributed  to 
any  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  Power  without 
right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object  that 
"  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination  :  it  is  not 
"  only  pernicious  to  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  but 
"  tends  to  its  own  destruction.  It  is,  as  Littelton  has 
"  truly  described  it,  res  detestdbilis  et  caduca. — I  ac- 
"  knowledge  the  just  power,  and  reverence  the  consti- 
"  tution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  their  own 
"  sake,  I  would  prevent  their  assuming  a  jurisdiction 
"  which  the  constitution  has  denied  them,  lest,  by 
"  grasping  at  an  authority  to  which  they  have  no 
"right,  they  should  forfeit  that  which  they  legally 
"  possess.  But  I  aflirm  they  have  betrayed  their  con- 
"  stituents,  and  violated  the  constitution.  Under  pre- 
"  tence  of  declaring  the  law,  they  have  made  a  law, 
"  and  united  in  the  same  persons  the  offices  of  legis- 
"  later  and  judge." 

His  Lordship  then  distinguished  between  the  legis- 
lative and  jurisprudential  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  denying  that  they  had  a  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion, or  that  their  decision  must  be  received  and  sub- 
mitted to,  as,  ipso  facto^  the  law  of  the  land.  "  The 
"  noble  Lord  assures  us  he  knows  not  in  what  code 
"  the  law  of  Pai'Uament  is  to  be  found ;   that   the 
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House  of  Commons,  when  they  act  as  judges,  have 
no  law  to  direct  them,  but  their  own  wisdom ;  their 
decision  is  law  ;  and  if  they  determine  wrong,  the 
subject  has  no  appeal  but  to  Heaven.  What,  then, 
are  all  the  generous  efforts  of  our  ancestors  1  are  all 
those  glorious  contentions,  by  which  they  meant  to 
secure  to  themselves,  and  transmit  to  their  posterity, 
a  known  law,  a  certain  rule  of  living,  reduced  to 
this  conclusion,  that  instead  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  a  King,  we  must  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  a  House  of  Commons]  If  this  be  true,  what 
benefit  do  we  derive  from  the  exchange  1  Tyranny 
is  detestable  in  every  shape,  but  in  none  so  formi- 
dable as  where  it  is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a 
number  of  tyrants.  But,  this  is  not  the  feet,  this  is 
not  the  constitution ;  we  have  a  law  of  parliament, 
we  have  a  code  in  which  every  honest  man  may  find 
it.  We  have  Magna  Charta,  we  have  the  Statute 
Book,  and  the  Bill  of  Bights.  The  people,  when 
they  choose  their  representatives,  never  mean  to  con- 
vey to  them  the  power  of  invading  the  rights,  or 
trampling  on  the  liberties  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent. What  security  would  they  have  for  their 
rights,  if  once  they  admitted  that  a  court  of  judica- 
ture might  determine  questions,  not  by  any  known 
positive  law,  but  by  some  vague,  indeterminate,  ar- 
bitrary rule  ?" 
He  denied  precedents  to  be  law ;  they  were  merely 
evidences  of  law,  and  of  no  authority,  unless  founded 
on  and  confirmed  by  reason,  taken  from  good  and 
moderate  times,  not  contradictory  to  any  positive  law, 
submitted  to  without  reluctance  by  the  people,  unques- 
tioned by  the  legislature,  and  not  inimical  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  "  The  first  principle  of  the  con- 
"  stitution  is,  that  the  subject  shcdl  not  be  governed  by 
"  the  arhitnum  of  any  one  man,  or  body  of  men  (less 
than  the  whole  legislature),  but  by  certain  laws,  to 
which  he  has  virtually  given  his  consent,  which  are 
open  to  him  to  examine,  and  not  beyond  his  ability 
to  imderstand.  But  the  late  decision  of  the  House 
"  of  Commons  on  the  Middlesex  election  is  destitute 
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"  of  every  one  of   those  properties  and   conditions       chap 
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which  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  legality  of  such  a 
"  decision.  It  is  not  founded  in  reason,  it  is  not  sup-  1707. 
"  ported  by  a  single  precedent,  and  it  contradicts 
"  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Whether  it 
be  questioned  by  the  legislature,  will  depend  on  your 
Lordship's  resolution ;  but  that  it  violates  the  spirit 
*'  of  the  constitution,  will,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  no 
"  man  who  has  heard  this  day's  debate,  and  who  wishes 
''  well  to  the  freedom  of  hw  country :  yet,  if  we  are 
"  to  believe  the  noble  Lord,  this  great  grievance,  this 
"  manifest  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, will  not  admit  of  a  remedy ;  is  not  even 
capable  of  redress,  xmless  we  appeal  at  once  to 
Heaven.  My  Lords,  I  have  better  hopes  of  the 
"  constitution,  and  a  firmer  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
"  and  constitutional  authority  of  this  House."  After 
highly  applauding  the  ancient  nobility  as  founders  of 
the  constitution,  and  invoking  the  House  not  to  de- 
generate from  the  glorious  example  of  their  ancestors, 
he  said,  "  Those  iron  barons  (for  so  I  may  call  them 
when  compared  with  the  silken  barons  of  modem 
days)  were  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  yet  their 
virtues  were  never  engaged  in  a  question  of  such 
importance  as  the  present.  A  breach  has  been  made 
"  in  the  constitution — ^the  battlements  are  dismantled 
"  — ^the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — ^the  walls 
"  totter — ^the  constitution  is  not  tenable.  What  re- 
^^  mains,  then,  but  for  us  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
"  breach,  to  repair,  or  perish  in  it  ]" 

Great  pains  had  been  taken.  Lord  Chatham  said, 
to  excite  alarm,  by  displaying  the  consequences  of  a 
difference  between  the  two  Houses.  He  was  sensible 
of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  crisis,  but  dis- 
tinguished between  the  representatives  and  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  people;  he  was  desirous,  if  the 
House  must  engage  in  contention,  to  have  the  nation 
on  their  side.  "  K  this  question  be  given  up,"  he 
said,  "  the  freeholders  of  England  are  reduced  to  a 
"  condition  baser  than  the  peasantry  of  Poland.  If  they 
"  desert  their  own  cause,  they  deserve  to  be  slaves. 
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"  I  am  not  now  pleading  the  cause  of  an  indi- 
"  vidual,  but  of  every  freeholder  in  England.  In  what 
"  manner  this  House  may  constitutionally  interpose 
in  their  defence,  and  what  kind  of  redress  this  ease 
will  require  and  admit,  is  not  the  present  subject  of 
consideration.  The  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  such  an  inquiry.  That  inquiry 
"  may,  perhaps,  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  act  of 
"  the  legislature,  or  it  may  lead  to  a  conference  with 
"  the  other  House.  It  is  possible  that  the  inquiry  may 
^'  lead  us  to  advise  His  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  parliap 
"  ment;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  of  our  right  to  give 
"  that  advice,  if  we  should  think  it  necessary.  His 
"  Majesty  will  then  determine  whether  he  will  jrield 
"  to  the  united  petitions  of  the  people  of  England,  or 
"  maintain  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of 
"  a  legislative  power,  which  heretofore  abolished  the 
"  House  of  Lords,  and  overturned  the  monarchy.  I 
willingly  acquit  the  present  House  of  Commons  of 
having  actually  formed  so  detestable  a  design ;  but 
"  they  cannot  themselves  foresee  to  what  excesses  they 
"  may  be  carried  hereafter ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
"  should  be  sorry  to  trust  to  their  ftiture  moderation. 
"  Unlimited  power  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  mind ;  and 
"  this  I  know — ^that  where  the  law  ends,  tyranny  be- 
"  gins !" 

The  warmth  of  Lord  Chatham  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate itself  to  Lord  Camden*.  He  said,  "  I  accepted 
the  great  seal  without  conditions ;  I  meant  not  there- 
fore to  be  trammelled  by  His  Majesty — (I  beg  pardon) 
by  his  ministers ;  but  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  so 
too  long.  For  some  time  I  have  beheld,  with  silent 
indignation,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  minister ; 
I  have  often  drooped  and  hung  down  my  head  in 
'•  council,  and  disapproved,  by  my  looks,  those  steps 
"  which  I  knew  my  avowed  opposition  could  not  pre- 
"  vent ;  I  will  do  so  no  longer,  but  openly  and  boldly 
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*  In  former  publications  of  this  volume,  thid  speech  was  inserted  as  standing: 
in  the  authorities  I  could  then  consult.  I  have  never  heard  its  authenticity  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  not  given,  or  even  alluded  to,  in  the  Report  of  Proceedings  in 
the  Parliamentary-  History,  prepared  by  Mr.  (Sir  Philip)  Francis. 
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"  speak  my  sentiments."      He  coincided  in  opinion       x^^f  * 
witii  Lord  Chatham  respecting  the  incapacitating  vote  ' 

of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  added,  that  if,  in  1770. 
giving  his  opinion  as  a  judge,  he  were  to  pay  any  re- 
spect 'to  that  vote,  he  should  look  upon  himself  as  a 
traitor  to  his  trust,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The 
ministry,  he  said,  by  their  violent  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct, had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  His 
Majesty's  government, — ^he  had  abaaost  said,  from  His 
Majesty's  person ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content had  spread  itself  into  every  comer  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  every  day  increasing;  and,  if  some 
methods  were  not  devised  to  appease  the  clamours  so 
universally  prevalent,  he  did  not  know  but  the  people, 
in  despair,  might  become  their  own  avengers,  and  take 
the  redress  of  grievances  into  their  own  hands.  In 
fine,  he  accused  the  ministry,  though  not  in  express 
terms,  yet  by  direct  implication,  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The 
amendment  was  negatived. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  address,  moved  by  ^^^^^^ 
Sir  George  Osborne  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ralph  Payne,  of  Commoxw. 
was  no  less  strenuously  opposed ;  and  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  seconded  by  Al- 
derman Beckford,  "  that  the  House  would  take  into 
"  consideration  the  causes  of  the  unhappy  discontents 
*'  which  prevailed  in  every  part  of  His  Majesty's  do- 
"  minions."  The  debate  on  this  motion  lasted  twelve 
hours,  and  was  of  fierce  invective  and  bitter  acrimony. 
The  chief  opponents  of  government,  beside  the  two 
proposers  of  the  amendment,  were.  Lord  George  Sack- 
viQe,  Sir  George  Savile,  Sir  Anthony  Abdy,  Serjeant 
Glynn,  Colonel  Barre,  General  Conway,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  to  them  must  be  added  Mr.  Dunning,  although  he 
was  still  solicitor-general.  On  the  other  side  were.  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Clare,  Mr.  De  Grey,  attorney-general,  Mr.  Thomas  De 
Grey,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Rigby,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Lord 
North. 

Beginning  with  the  homed  cattle,  the  members  of 
opposition  treated  the  mention  of  them  as  a  mere  ar- 
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^^\f'      tifice  to  divert  the  attention  of  parliament  from  objects 

of  much  higher  importance.     While  the  whole  British 

1770.  empire  echoed  with  complaints  of  violated  rights,  the 
minister  produced  a  tedious  account  of  a  distemper 
among  cows.  It  might  be  swelled  into  importance  by 
tropes  and  figures ;  but,  in  fact,  this  distemper,  which 
was  represented  as  likely  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  de- 
luge of  distress,  and  leave  us  to  perish  vdth  hunger, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  invention  of  Lord  North- 
ington's  tenants,  to  procure  a  quick  sale  for  their  cattle. 
This  part  of  the  speech  might  be  an  allegory.  Change 
only  the  words  "  distemper"  into  "  discontent," 
"  homed  cattle"  into  "  liverymen  of  London,"  "  first 
"  appearance"  into  "  Middlesex  election,"  and  "  stop- 
"  ping  its  progress"  into  "  the  massacre  in  St.  George's 
"  Fields,"  and  the  matter  would  appear  an  intended 
burlesque  on  the  people's  petitions. 

To  such  observations  no  answer  could  be  given, 
but  an  assertion  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  take  care  that  food  for  the  poor  should  not  be 
rendered  unattainable. 

On  the  subject  of  petitions,  many  more  observa- 
tions were  made.  They  were  not,  it  was  said,  produced 
in  the  dark,  or  in  a  comer ;  they  were  the  work  of 
noon-day,  and  fabricated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  house- 
top. 

It  was  observed,  on  the  other  side,  that  they  had 
been  obtained  by  effort  and  intrigue ;  by  persons  who 
were  termed  petition-hunters;  framed  in  the  same 
terms,  signed  by  ignorant  and  deluded  individuals, 
and  not  by  the  really  respectable,  wealthy,  and  well- 
informed  portions  of  the  counties  and  places  from 
which  they  were  said  to  proceed.  The  complaints 
originated  in  newspapers,  grievance-mongers,  incen- 
diaries, and  petition-hunters :  some  who  had  no  griev- 
ances were  persuaded  that  they  were  aggrieved ;  and 
others  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  say  so,  even  with- 
out being  persuaded.  They  were  taught  to  beUeve 
that  a  petition  will  pull  down  the  minister ;  and,  if  he 
were  pulled  down,  there  would  be  neither  tithes,  turn- 
pikes, nor  taxes.     Low  and  illiterate  people  had  been 
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wrought  upon  by  such  representations,  while  the  more      ^\f' 

opulent  and  better-informed  classes  had  kept  aloof    L. 

from  their  society.  The  discontents,  which  were  held  1770. 
up  as  spectres  denouncing  the  subversion  of  govern- 
ment, were  nothing  more  than  the  senseless  clamours 
of  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant,  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble.  Naturally  abhorring  all  government,  they 
were  easily  excited  to  resist  the  best,  by  any  pretence, 
however  shallow.  The  late  petitions  could  not  be  said 
to  be  promoted  by  men  of  worth  and  probity.  In 
Westminster,  for  example,  out  of  twenty-five  thousand 
respectable  inhabitants,  many  of  them  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, two  only  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  would  be 
found  to  have  countenanced  the  petition.  Similar  ob- 
servations were  made  with  respect  to  that  from  Surrey. 

To  these  assertions,  direct  contradictions  were 
offered;  particularly  with  respect  to  the  county  of 
Surrey,  in  which  it  was  maintained  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  freeholders,  many  of  them  persons  of 
ample  property,  had  concurred ;  and,  while  such  ex- 
pressions as  petition-himters  and  incendiaries  were 
strongly  censured,  it  was  maintained  that,  in  great  and 
wealthy  counties,  the  people,  far  from  being  impelled, 
had  been  anxious  to  petition,  and  had  solicited  support, 
instead  of  being  incited  to  act. 

On  Mr.  Wilkes's  expulsion,  and  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  which  were  justly  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  for  the  prevailing  discontent,  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  were  urged,  with  the  heat  inse- 
parable from  the  subject ;  the  right  of  the  house  to 
form  its  decision,  and  their  duty  to  persevere  in  it 
when  formed,  were  urged  on  the  one  hand ;  while,  on 
the  other,  it  was  insisted  that  the  house  assumed  a  ty- 
ranny, in  claiming  to  be  a  tribimal  without  appeal  or 
control,  and  able,  by  their  non-authority,  to  contra- 
vene the  law  of  the  land.  By  that  law,  no  man  could 
sit  in  parliament  who  was  not  returned  by  a  majority 
of  his  constituents ;  yet  they  had  seated  one  avowedly 
rejected  by  such  majority.  Without  diminishing  their 
dignity,  they  could  rescind  their  unjust  or  mistaken 
proceeding,  just  as  the  whole  legislature  could  repeal 
the  statute  which  itself  had  made. 
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xvtr*  Some  portion  of  opposition  was  founded  on  the 

1^     supposed  preparations  for  war  in  France  and  Spain, 

1770.  while  we  were  utterly  unprepared.  France  was  said 
to  be  arming  in  all  her  ports,  and,  although  beaten, 
during  the  last  war,  by  a  series  of  unexampled  suc- 
cesses, preparing  vigorously  for  fiiture  conquests. 
Spain  was  arming  with  the  same  diligence ;  and  already 
there  were  troops  in  America,  menacing  our  colonies. 
Such  statements  from  Alderman  Beckford  were  briefly 
and  effectually  answered  by  Sir  Edwaxd  Hawke,  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  said  he  had  heen  in 
France  during  the  last  summer,  and,  from  observations 
made  personally  by  himself,  was  enabled  to  pronounce, 
that  the  French  were  not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war. 

Among  other  intemperate  charges  brought  against 
ministers,  it*  was  advanced,  as  a  not  uncharitable  sup- 
position, that  they  might  hope,  by  their  repeated  out- 
rages, to  provoke  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  the  last 
extremity,  that  they  might  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
such  as  were  brave  enough  to  risk  their  lives  in  support 
of  the  constitution.  They  might  vnsh  for  a  repetition 
of  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  George's  Fields,  or  for  a 
more  bloody  massacre  among  the  petitioners.  If  the 
address,  as  moved,  were  permitted  to  pass,  it  would  be 
understood  that  His  Majesty  approved  of  the  violences 
of  which  his  people  complained.  And  although,  in 
the  generous,  unsuspecting  frankness  of  his  nature,  he 
might  not  perceive  to  what  an  unhappy  catastrophe  the 
perfidy  of  his  ministers  might  lead,  yet  it  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  guard  him  against  the  insidious  arti- 
fices of  those  who,  having  rendered  themselves  odious 
by  their  conduct,  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
secure  by  their  cunning.  To  such  invectives  only  one 
sort  of  answer  could  be  given.  The  charge  of  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  the  people  from  their  Sovereign 
must  come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  who  were  incessantly  labouring  to  persuade 
them  that  he  did  not  deserve  their  affection,  by 
speeches  and  writings  beyond  all  example  vinJent  and 
inflammatory;  from  those  factious  spirits,  the  only 
genuine  mal-contents  in  the  Idngdom,  who  run  from 
place  to  place,  collect  a  crowd  together,  and  abuse  the 
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credulous  people  by  abusing  alike  His  Majesty  and  his 
ministers.  If  His  Majesty's  subjects  were  disaffected, 
those  trumpeters  of  sedition  had  produced  the  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  their 
artifices  that  they  retorted  as  a  reproach  upon  adminis- 
tration. 

Throughout  the  debate,  a  tone  of  violence,  and 
even  of  scurrility,  was  maintained  by  some  members, 
the  absence  of  which  would  have  been  more  conform- 
able to  the  dignity  of  Parliament.  The  amendment 
was  rejected*. 

On  reporting  the  address,  another  debate  arose,  in 
consequence  of  an  objection  made  by  Sir  William 
Meredith,  that  to  thank  the  King  for  Ms  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  House  would  imply  an  approval 
of  the  decision  respecting  the  Middlesex  election.  Sir 
George  Savile  accused  the  House  of  having  betrayed 
the  rights  of  the  people.  He  was  called  to  order; 
and  General  Conway,  in  reproof  of  his  intemperance, 
observed,  it  was  an  insult  to  parliament,  and  members 
had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  such  words.  Sir  George 
Savile  was  defended  by  Serjeant  Glynn ;  Mr.  Burke 
spoke  on  the  same  side,  and,  conscious  of  the  popula- 
rity of  the  cause,  challenged  the  ministry  to  punish 
Sir  George,  if  he  was  a  delinquent.  He  said,  the 
people  abhorred  the  ministry,  and  asked  the  Speaker  if 
the  chair  did  not  tremble  under  him.  Sir  George 
Savile  ostentatiously  repeated  the  offensive  words; 
which  occasioned  Mr.  Fox  to  observe,  that,  from  the 
licentious  language  of  some  gentlemen,  on  that  and 
the  preceding  day,  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  decent  free- 
dom of  debate  was  at  an  end,  and  they  were  endear 
vouring  to  establish  new  forms.  The  expression  in  the 
address  did  not  allude  to  any  particular  measure  of  par- 
liament, nor  to  every  measure,  as  no  one  could  suppose 
His  Majesty  approved  of  every  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House,  but  only  of  the  general  tenour  of  their 
actions.  Mr.  Burke  repUed  with  a  sneer,  it  signified 
httle  what  the  House  meant,  but  how  the  people  would 
estimate  their  conduct ;  he  was,  however,  glad  to  hear 
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that  nothing  was  meant  by  the  address.     There  was 
no  division*. 

The  strength  displayed  by  the  opposition,  and  the 
popular  ground  on  which  they  stood,  were  sufficient 
indications  that  great  efforts  had  been  used  during 
the  recess  to  unite  the  several  parties  into  one  consist- 
ent, uniform  body ;  the  resignation  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  his  opportune  recovery  of  health  and  Acuities, 
affording  him  the  means  of  again  taking  the  lead  of  an 
active  party,  and  of  reviving  his  declining  popularity. 
The  reconcihation  between  him  and  Lord  Temple 
united  Mr.  GrenviUe  and  his  friends  in  their  interests  ; 
a  combination  was  speedily  formed  between  them  and 
the  Rockingham  party,  which  included  many  of  the 
first  characters,  both  for  talents  and  respectability,  in 
both  Houses.  A  division  was  also  effected  among  the 
ministry ;  for,  besides  Lord  Camden,  whose  conduct  in 
the  upper  House  was  so  remarkable,  Mr.  Dunning; 
solicitor-general,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces,  dSvided  vdth  the  mino- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  Lord  Camden's  intemperate  manner  of  de- 
claring his  opposition,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  retain  his  situation  of  chancellor ;  in  &ct, 
his  dismission  was  anticipated,  and  every  effort  used  to 
embarrass  the  government,  and  render  it  impossible 
to  find  a  successor.  On  the  day  the  address  was  de- 
bated in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of  Kock- 
ingham  moved  that  they  should  be*  summoned  on  the 
morrow,  as  he  wished  to  make  a  proposal  of  great 
national  importance  ;  but  Lord  Pomfret  moved  an  ad- 
journment for  a  week,  a  delay  which  was  received  with 
great  indignation  by  the  minority.  Lord  Temple  said, 
the  House  knew  for  what  purpose  the  adjournment 
was  required ;  it  was  to  settie  the  disordered  state  of 
the  administration,  which  was  shattered  in  a  most 
miserable  manner,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  would  soon 

*  This  debate  is  entitled  to  notice,  as  containing  the  first  recorded  parliamen- 
tary essay  of  the  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox.  In  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, this,  with  the  foregoing,  appears  as  one  debate.  The  difference  is  not  in 
itself  of  any  importance. 
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fall  to  pieces ;  and  particularly  to  dismiss  the  virtuous      ^xvu  * 
and  independent  Lord  who  sat  on  the  woolsack,  and 


supply  his  place  with  some  obsequious  lawyer  who  1770. 
T\'ould  do  as  he  was  commanded.  Lord  Shelbume  also 
observed,  that  after  the  dismission  of  the  present 
worthy  chancellor,  the  great  seal  would  go  arbegging ; 
but  he  hoped  there  would  not  be  found  in  the  kingdom 
a  wretch  sufficiently  base  and  mean-spirited  to  accept 
of  it  on  such  conditions  as  would  gratify  the  mmistry. 

The  seal  was  taken  from  Lord  Camden,  and  offered  His  dis- 
to  Mr.  Yorke,  who  had  twice  filled  the  office  of  attor-  mission, 
ney-general  with  the  greatest  reputation  for  talents 
and  integrity.     The  unsettled  state  of  parties,  and  the 
gloomy  complexion  of   affairs,  naturally  occasioned 
him  to  feel  considerable  reluctance  at  undertaking  the 
office  at  that  particular  time.     Nothing  probably  could 
have  overcome  his  repugnance,  but  the  earnest  manner 
in  which  his  acceptance  of  the  great  seal  was  pressed 
upon  him,  by  the  King  himself,  as  most  essential  nuijan. 
to  his  service.     Thus  urged,  Mr.  Yorke  determined  JJ^i^^d^ 
to  obey  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign,  without  re-  lord-chan- 
versionary  conditions  or  stipulations.     He  was  imme-  ^  ^^' 
diately  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Morden,  of  Morden  in  Cambridgeshire ;  an  honour  he 
did  not  live  to  possess,  as  the  patent  was  not  completed    His  death 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  three  days  after  he         ''*"* 
had  received  the  great  seal. 

Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  second  son  of  Philip,  first    Andcha- 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  bom  in  1723.     He  had  stu-    "^**''- 
died  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
their  application  to  the  science  of  politics,  in  the  best 
school  of  the  age ;  he  was  no  less  eminent  at  the  bar 
than  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  enlightened  states-. 
men.     His  extensive  literary  acquirements,  his  great 
abilities,  and  the  integrity  of  his  character,  were  well 
known  and  universally  respected.     He  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  1766 ;  and,  while  he  held  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  was  deservedly  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  tiie  administration  and  of  his  country.     His 
probable  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  had 
been  long  contemplated  with  hope  and  expectation  by 
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CHAP.       the  public,  and  consequently  his  death  was  considered 

1_    highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  as, 

1770.  had  he  lived,  a  firm  and  comprehensive  system  of  ad- 
ministration might  have  been  formed,  and  conciliatory 
measures  adopted  toward  the  American  colonies. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke,  the  great  seal  was 
pJun*^-     oflfered  to  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  and  to  Lord  Mansfield; 
rowaion.         but,  both  declining,  it  was  put  in  commission ;  and  Lord 
Mansfield  was  appointed  Speaker   of  the  House  of 
Lords  until  there  should  be  another  chancellor. 
22nd.  ^^^  removal  of  Lord  Camden  was  followed  by 

Resignations,  scvcral  resignations ;  the  Marquis  of  Granby  gave  up 
all  his  places,  except  the  regiment  of  Blues ;  a  mea- 
sure in  which  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitation  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  resisted  those  of  the  King* ;  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  vacated  his  situation  of  master  of 
horse  to  the  Queen ;  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  the 
Earl  of  Coventry  renounced  their  posts  as  lords  of  the 
bedchamber;  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  his  place  of 
groom  of  the  stole;  and  Mr.  James  Grenville  his 
office  of  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Dunning,  the  solicitor-general,  also  resigned. 

During  these  transactions,  the  sittings  of  the  Lords 

Motion  for      ^^^^  suspended  by  adjournment,  and  no  business  of 

a  Committee   importance  took  place  in  the  Lower  House,  owing  to 

oft^^^^n  '^^  indisposition  of  the  speaker.     The  Marquis   of 

in  the  Lorda.   Rockiugham  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 

Marquia  of     for  a  day  for  considering  the  state  of  the  nation,  and, 

^^^^'       after  the  adjournment,  made  his  motion.     The  present 

unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  and  universal  discontent 

of  the  people,  he  said,  did  not  arise  from  any  immediate 

temporary  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the 

moment  of  His  Majesty's  accession.     The  persons  in 

whom  the  King  then  confided  had  introduced  a  total 

change  in  the  old  system,  and  adopted  a  maxim  which 

must  prove  fetal  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  that 

the  royal  prerogative  alone  was  sufficient  to  support 

government,  to  whatever  hands  it  might  be  committed  : 

and  the  Marquis,  reviewing  the  acts  of  ministers  from 

♦  Lord  Chatham's  Correspondence,  vol  iii.  pp.  38-1, 39<),  391,  392,  394, 396. 
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the  beginning  of  the  reign,  ascribed  them  all  to  the       chap. 

prevalence  of  that  principle.     Having  expressed  his 

disapprobation  of  many  early  transactions,  he  came  to  1770. 
those  .of  the  last  preceding  years :  spoke  with  great 
severity  of  the  manner  in  which  the  civil-list  arrears 
had  been  paid ;  censured  the  grant  of  Inglewood 
forest,  which  he  asserted  was  made  merely  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  the  prerogative  to  its  utmost  extent ;  con- 
demned the  indecent  hurry  and  precipitation  with 
which  that  affair  had  been  concluded,  to  prevent  the 
Duke  of  Portland  from  vindicating  his  title ;  and  ac- 
cused the  ministry  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  the 
Nullum  Tempus  BiQ. 

The  external  affairs  of  the  empire,  the  Marquis 
averred,  had  been  conducted  with  the  same  want  of 
wisdom,  and  brought  into  nearly  the  same  condition, 
with  those  at  home.  In  Ireland,  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  which  probably  led  to  a  dissolution,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  unprovided  for,  and  in  con- 
fusion. He  equally  disapproved  the  proceedings  with 
respect  to  America,  which  he  maintained  were  con- 
ducted on  no  fixed  principle.  The  King's  speeches 
and  the  language  of  ministry  had  denounced  nothing 
but  war  and  vengeance  against  a  rebeUious  people ; 
whilst  the  governors  abroad  were  instructed  to  convey 
the  gentlest  promises  of  relief  and  satisfaction. 

The  Marquis,  after  condemning  the  supineness  of 
ministry,  in  permitting  France  to  obtain  so  valuable 
a  dominion  as  Corsica,  said,  he  avoided  dwelling  so 
strongly  as  he  might  on  the  great  invasion  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  had  thrown  the  whole  country  into  a 
flame.  "  When  the  constitution  is  violated,"  he  said, 
"  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  repairing  the 
"  single  breach,  but  look  back  into  causes,  and  trace 
"  principles,  in  order,  not  merely  to  restore  the  con- 
"  stitution  to  present  health,  but  render  it,  if  possible, 
"  invulnerable  hereafter. "  IFpon  the  whole,  he  strongly 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  early  day  for  in- 
vestigating the  state  of  the  country,  in  all  its  relations 
and  dependencies,  foreign,  provincial,  and  domeiStic. 
In  consequence  of  that  consideration,  the  House  would, 
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he  hoped,  indicate  to  the  crown,  the  means  not  only  of 
correcting  past  errors,  but  of  establishing  a  system 
more  wise,  more  permanent,  better  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and,  at  least,  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  he  had  no  intention  to 
oppose  the  motion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  engaged  to 
second  it,  and  meet  the  great  question  whenever  the 
House  should  think  proper.  For  the  present,  he 
only  meant  to  exculpate  himself  from  reflections  which 
seemed  to  apply  particularly  and  personally  to  him. 
He  vindicated  the  resimiption  of  the  supposed  grant 
of  crown  lands,  which  had  been  most  unfairly  repre- 
sented,  and  asserted,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
instead  of  being  an  opponent,  had  been  the  warmest 
friend  of  administration,  the  treasury-board  could  not 
have  adopted  a  different  mode  of  conduct,  without  a 
flagrant  violation  of  justice.  As  to  the  civil  list,  he 
asserted,  the  persons  to  whose  offices  it  belonged  had 
been  constantly  employed  in  drawing  up  a  state  of 
that  account,  and  had  received  every  possible  light 
and  information  from  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  shorten  and  facilitate  the  business,  which  was  of 
infinite  labour  and  extent ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  diligence,  could  not  yet  be  completed.  With 
respect  to  foreign  affairs,  the  conduct  of  ministry  would, 
on  the  strictest  examination,  be  found  irreproachable. 
He  thought  the  terms  of  peace  not  so  good  as  the 
nation  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but  he  would  never  advise 
the  King  to  engage  in  another  war,  so  long  as  it 
could  be  avoided  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  or  the  real  interests  of  the  nation.  We  had 
already  suffered  sufficiently  by  foreign  connexions  to 
warn  us  against  engaging  lightly  in  quarrels  in  which 
we  had  no  immediate  concern,  and  to  which  we  might 
probably  sacrifice  our  own  most  essential  interests. 

Lord  Chatham  followed  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  he 
meant  to  have  risen  immediately  to  second  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Rockingham's  motion,  but  agieed  that  the 
charge  which  the  Duke  seemed  to  think  affected  him, 
demanded  an  immediate  answer.     The   constitution 
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was  violated  ;  and  until  that  wound  was  healed,  and      ^f^Y' 

the  grievance  redressed,  it  was  in  vain  to  recommend    1_ 

union  to  parliament,  in  vain  to  recommend  concord  1770. 
among  the  people.  "  If  we  mean  seriously  to  unite 
"  the  nation  within  itself,  we  must  convince  them  that 
"  their  complaints  are  regarded,  and  that  their  injuries 
"  shall  be  redressed.  On  that  foundation  I  would 
"  take  the  lead  in  recommending  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  people ;  on  any  other,  I  would  never  wish  to 
see  them  united  again.  If  the  breach  in  the  con- 
stitution be  eflfectually  repaired,  the  people  will  of 
"  themselves  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  if  not, 
may  discord  prevail  for  ever!  If  the  King's  ser- 
vants will  not  permit  a  constitutional  question  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  forms  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  in  some 
"  other  manner ;  and  rather  than  it  should  be  given 
"  up,  rather  than  the  nation  should  surrender  their 
"  birth-right  to  a  despotic  minister,  I  hope,  old  as  I 
"  am,  to  see  the  question  brought  to  issue,  and  feirly 
"  tried  between  the  people  and  the  government." 

He  dissented  from  the  principle,  that  nothing  less 
than  an  immediate  attack  on  the  honour  or  interest  of 
the  nation  could  authorize  an  interposition  in  defence 
of  weaker  states,  and  stopping  the  enterprizes  of  an 
ambitious  neighbour.  By  the  acquisition  of  Corsica, 
France  had  obtained  more  in  one  pacific  campaign, 
than  in  all  her  belligerent  campaigns,  at  least  while  he 
had  the  honour  of  administering  war  against  her ;  and 
he  expressed  his  fears  that  it  was  too  much  the  temper 
of  this  nation  to  be  insensible  of  danger,  till  it  ap- 
proached with  accumulated  terror. 

He  condemned  the  promise  made  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  troops  in 
Ireland ;  it  was  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative ; 
and  he  remembered  when  Minorca  was  lost  for  want 
of  four  battalions,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy 
which  ministers  felt  in  taking  them  from  Ireland. 
With  respect  to  the  arrears  of  the  civil  hst,  the  Duke 
had  given   many  plausible  reasons  why  the  account 
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^xvii '      ^^  ^^*  y^*  ^^^  before  the  house,  but  none  to  hope  it 
"  ever  would. 

1770.  The  waste  of  pubhc  money  was  not  of  so  much 

importance,  as  the  pernicious  purpose  to  which  a  por- 
tion of  it  had  been  appUed.  The  riches  of  Asia  had 
poured  in  upon  us,  and  with  them,  he  feared,  not  only 
Asiatic  luxury,  but  Asiatic  principles  of  government. 
"  Without  connexions,  without  natural  interest  in  the 
"  soil,  the  importers  of  foreign  gold  have  forced  their 
"  way  into  parliament,  by  such  a  torrent  of  private 
corruption  as  no  private  hereditary  fortune  can 
resist.  The  truth  of  my  allegations  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  house ;  the  corruption  of  the 
people  is  the  great  original  cause  of  the  discontents  of 
the  people  themselves,  of  the  enterprize  of  the  crown, 
and  the  notorious  decay  of  the  internal  vigour  of  the 
"  constitution."  Pursuing  this  subject,  his  Lordship 
offered  some  suggestions  on  the  propriety  of  a  reform 
in  parliament.  He  considered  the  boroughs  as  the 
rotten  part  of  the  constitution ;  but,  like  the  infirmities 
of  the  natural  body,  they  must  be  borne  with  pa- 
tience ;  the  limb  was  mortified,  but  amputation  might 
be  death.  To  inftise  new  vigour,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  augment  the  county  and  city  representatives, 
and  extend  the  regulation  to  Scotland,  to  prevent  the 
jealousy  which  might  arise  firom  an  apparent  violation 
of  the  act  of  the  union. 

Having  expatiated  on  this  topic  at  much  length,  he 
mentioned  with  great  satisfaction  his  cordial  union 
with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  wished  that  an 
early  day  might  be  fixed  for  considering  the  state  of 
the  nation.  "  My  infirmities,"  he  said,  "  must,  indeed, 
"  fall  heavily  upon  me,  if  I  do  not  then  attend  my  duty. 
"  When  I  consider  my  age  and  unhappy  state  of 
"  health,  I  feel  how  little  I  am  personally  interested 
"  in  the  event  of  any  political  question :  but  I  look 
"  forward  to  others,  and  am  determined,  as  far  as  my 
"  poor  ability  extends,  to  convey  to  those  who  come 
"  after  me  the  blessing  which  I  cannot  long  hope  to 
"  enjoy." 

ITie  discussion  was  fixed  for  the  second  of  Febru- 
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ary ;  but  before  that  day  the  Duke  of  Grafton  resigned      chap. 
his  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Lord  North         ^^^' 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  measures  were  taken        1770. 
to   fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  other  resig-  ^^^^' 

nations.  ministry. 

Sir  John  Gust's  state  of  health  having  induced  him  22ml. 
to  resign  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,   Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  was,  by  Lord  North,  proposed  as  his 
successor.     Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend ;  but,  on  a  division, 
fidled* ;  Lord  Halifax  was  appointed  lord  privy-seal, 
in  lieu  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  became  groom  of 
the  stole ;  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  was  made  one  of  the  .^^ 
vice-treasurers  of  Ireland,  instead  of  Mr.  James  Gren-  i3th  Feb. 
ville;  Charles  Fox  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty ;  and,  after  some  time,  Mr.  Thurlow  was  made  I9th  March. 
solicitor-general,  instead  of  Mr.  Dunning ;  who,  not- 
withstanding his  resignation,  had  held  the  ofiice  till  a 
successor  should  be  nominated. 

The  principal  object  of  the  late  debates  in  the  Committee 
House  of  Lords  was  to  procure  a  decision  favourable  of  ti^^nSion 
to  the  right  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  sit  in  parliament  as  in  the 
member  for  Middlesex.   The  same  view  infiuenced  the  commoM. 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  also  formed.     In  24th. 
anticipation  of  its  sitting,  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn  moved  ^g^-^^j^^ 
that  the  house  should  proceed    on    the  redress  of  Giynn  to 
grievances  before    they    resolved    themselves  into  a  ^^^^^° 
committee  of  supply ;  to  withhold  money  was  a  quiet 
and  silent  exertion  of  that  power  which  the  constitution 
had  placed  in  their  hands ;  and  to    decline    going 
into  a  committee,  a  course  far  preferable  to  that  of 
making  the  redress  of  grievances  the  condition  of  a 
grant. 

Lord  North  treated  the  motion  as  an  unintended 
compliment  paid  to  ministers.  They  who  made  it  sup- 
pose that,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  true  parent,  ministers 
would  rather  part  with  the  child  to  a  false  claimant 
than  see  it  wounded  to  death,  while  they,  with  the  un- 

*  237  to  121.     Sir  John  Gust  died  on  the  day  his  suecesHor  was  rlccted, 
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CHAP.      feeling  obdiiracy  of  a  pretended  mother,  would  rather 

[_     see  it  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  groundless  pretences,  than 

1770.  alive  in  the  bosom  of  that  which  would  protect  and 
cherish  it.  What  evidence  was  there  of  any  public 
grievances  to  demand  enquiry]  Ignorant  mechanics 
and  rustics  had  been  treated  with  beer  and  had  broken 
windows.  Some,  whose  share  in  the  public  interest  and 
rank  in  life  should  have  taught  them  better,  had 
treated  these  mechanics  and  rustics,  and  taught  them, 
in  the  jollity  of  their  drunkenness,  to  cry  out  that  they 
were  undone.  Except  where  tumult  and  discontent 
were  industriously  excited,  the  nation  was  quiet  and 
dontent ;  and  was  the  annual  supply  to  be  withheld,  every 
function  of  government  suspended,  the  public  creditors 
unpaid,  and  the  army  and  navy  want  clothes  and  bread, 
because  the  drunken  and  the  ignorant  had  been  made 
dupes  to  the  crafty  and  the  factious,  signed  papers  they 
had  not  read,  determined  questions  they  could  not 
understand,  roared  against  oppression  and  tyranny, 
with  licentiousness  that  made  liberty  blush,  and  stag- 
gered home,  swearing  thay  were  in  danger  of  slavery, 
while  every  one  they  met,  who  did  not  join  in  their 
cry,  was  really  in  danger  of  a  broken  head  ? 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  shortly  defended  the  petitioners. 
Colonel  Barre,  saying  that  men  versed  in  the  secrets  of 
the  cabinet  came  to  oppose  the  regular  proceedings  of 
the  House,  drew  from  Lord  North  an  observation,  that, 
since  the  revolution,  it  had  not  been  customary  for  the 
committee  for  redress  of  grievances  to  sit.  Mr.  Burke 
replied,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  usual  since  the 
revolution,  the  time  had  been,  and  he  could  venture 
to  affirm  the  time  would  be,  when  parliament  would 
first  examine  grievances  and  then  vote  supplies.  "  He 
"  who  shrinks  from  a  contest,  betrays  a  consciousness 
"  that  he  is  weak :  we  did  not  want  this  proof  of  the 
"  weakness  of  our  present  ministers ;  nor  do  we  want 
"  any  further  proof  tliat  they  are  corrupt,  than  that 
"  they  are  w^ak.  An  administration  that  is  weak,  must 
"  of  necessity  be  corrupt ;  the  support  that  will  not  be 
"  given  must  be  bought :  a  corrupt  administration  must 
"  also  of  necessity  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,   because 
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"  liberty  is  an  enemy  to  that :  they  will  be  opposed      S^^^* 
"  with  a  zeal  too  generous  to  be  prudent,  and  wiU  have  ' 

"  frequent  opportunities  to  punish  what  is  laudable  in        1770. 
"  itself  for  a  trivial  and  accidental  excess,  wishing  for 
"  nothing  more  than  an  abuse  of  liberty,  as  a  pretence 
"  to  destroy  it." 

Several  other  members  spoke;  much  heat  and 
irregularity  prevailed ;  the  speaker,  repeatedly  applied 
to  by  both  sides  to  maintain  order,  was  at  length 
driven  to  declare,  that  he  felt,  as  it  had  been  suggested, 
that  his  seat  was  not  a  bed  of  roses ;  he  had  thought 
both  sides  in  the  wrong,  but,  from  expressions  which 
had  been  used,  was  almost  afraid  to  do  his  duty :  "  If 
"  I  find  encouragement,"  he  said,  "  I  will  stop  dis- 
"  order ;  but  if,  by  so  doing,  Ibring  on  myself  pique 
"  and  resentment,  there  it  must  end.  When  this 
"  chair  is  disgraced,  I  will  leave  it,  that  it  may  not 
"  disgrace  me." 

No  resolution  or  division  took  place ;  but  on  the  fol-  2501  Jan. 
lowing  day,  in  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved,  "  That  in  judging  of  elections, 
"  the  House  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
"  land,  and  the  known  and  established  law  and  cus- 
"  torn  of  parliament,  which  made  a  part  thereof." 
This  evident  proposition  being  announced  as  a  prelude 
to  series  which  would  tend  to  redress  the  mischiefe  of 
the  Middlesex  election,  the  ministry  were  reduced  to 
an  unpleasant  dilemma.  If  they  agreed  to  the  motion, 
but  rejected  those  by  which  it  was  followed,  they 
would  seem  to  relinquish  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
premises  which  they  had  conceded ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  overruled  the  motion,  it  would  appear  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  acknowledgmg  themselves 
bound  by  law  and  the  usage  of  parliament,  formed  a 
court  of  judicature  guided  only  by  caprice.  Lord 
North  dexterously  avoided  the  snare,  by  moving,  as  an 
amendment,  "  And  that  the  judgment  of  the  House  on 
"  the  Middlesex  election  is  conformable  to  law  and  the 
"  usage  of  parliament."  After  a  strenuous  debate,  the 
amendment  was  carried*.     When  the  resolution  was 
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reported  to  the  house,  it  was  considered  as  complicated^ 
and,  according  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  separated 
into  two  propositions,  each  of  which  was  separately 
carried. 

The  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  not 
having  been  rejected,  he  moved  another  resolution, 
founded  on  it ;  "  That  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
''  the  law  and  usage  of  parUament,  no  person  eli- 
^^  gible  of  common  right,  can  be  incapacitated  by  a 
'^  resolution  of  the  House,  but  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
"  raent  only." 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Colonel  Barre,  allud- 
ing to  the  power  recently  acquired  by  Lord  North, 
compared  the  state  to  a  vessel  tossed  in  a  stormy  sea, 
which  had  just  parted  her  main-mast  (the  Duke  of 
Grafton)  and  scudded  under  a  jury-mast  (Lord  North) ; 
they  now,  he  said,  hung  out  signals  for  pilots  from  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  but  none  would  assist  them 
till  the  old  crew  had  quitted  the  ship.  In  reply.  Lord 
North  acknowledged  that  storms  had  almost  over- 
powered the  vessel ;  but  they  came  from  the  other  side, 
and  those  alone  who  raised,  knew  how  to  lay  them  ; 
yet  the  ship  was  not  in  such  distress  as  to  hang  out 
signals  for  pilots,  those  on  board  being  very  capable  of 
conducting  her  into  port.  He  moved  that  the  chair- 
man should  leave  the  chair ;  which  was  carried. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham made  his  motion  hi  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  those  used 
by  Mr.  Dowdeswell. 

The  proposition  was  combated  in  a  long  and  able 
speech  by  Lord  Sandwich,  who  expressed  surprise  that 
the  question  should  ever  have  been  entertained,  as  it 
related  only  to  a  privilege  of  the  Commons.  He 
quoted  cases  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Earl  of  Middle^ 
sex,  and  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  instances  no  alarm 
was  created  by  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature ; 
they  stood  silent  and  undisturbed,  knowing  their  inter- 
ference to  be  unnecessary  and  improper.  Adverting 
to  the  supposed  prevalence  of  alarm,  Lord  Sandwich, 
though  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Marquis's 
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veracity  in  other  respects,  thought  him  mistaken  in       ^x\ii' 
asserting  that  fiu;t:  "  I  have  been  at  some  paihs/' 


he  said,  ^^  to  examine  accurately  and  impartially  into  1770. 
^^  the  real  circumstances  of  the  alarm ;  and  I  have 
^^  found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fiction,  first  set 
^^  on  foot  by  the  daring  and  ambitious ;  and  occa^ 
sionaUy  supported  by  the  desperate,  necessitous,  and 
ignorant.  But  let  us  take  the  fact  as  represented  ; 
we  are  told  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
"  land  have  petitioned  for  redress  of  grievances. 
'*  Now  the  whole  people  of  England  are  contained 
"  within  forty  counties ;  of  which  thirteen  only  have 
''  petitioned.  It  requires  no  deep  calculation,  no  ab- 
"  stract  knowledge  of  numbers,  to  tell  that  thirteen  is 
"  not  quite  one-third  of  forty,  though  it  is  roundly 
"  asserted,  that  the  whole  people  of  England  have 
"  petitioned.  If  we  will  further  suppose  (which  we 
"  may  very  impartially)  that  many  who  have  signed 
"  petitions  possess  no  nreehold,  but  are  led  cither  by 
"  the  general  pressure  of  poverty,  the  want  of  an  im- 
"  mediate  meal,  or  the  hope  of  better  establishment ; 
"  if  we  will  likewise  consider  what  a  number  have  been 
"  intimidated  into  it — I  say  intimidated ;  for  we  fire- 
"  quently  find  in  the  Guzettes  menacing  letters,  dkected 
^'  to  those  who  had  firmness  of  mind,  and  good  sense 
"  sufficient  to  be  guided  by  their  own  opinions — ^the 
"  number  even  in  these  thirteen  counties  will  be  so 
^^  lessened,  as  not  to  constitute  in  reality  a  twentieth 
"  part  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  Let  us  then  be  su- 
"  perior  to  these  fidse  alarms — ^the  feeble  echoes  of 
''  despondent  ambition.  Let  us  act  like  real  guardians 
"  of  the  nation ;  steady  in  supporting  the  privileges  of 
"  the  people,  but  not  too  forward  to  appear  when  no 
"  real  danger  presses."  He  concluded  by  observing, 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  a^rieved  by  the 
intrusion  of  Colonel  Luttrell,  the  means  of  redress 
were  in  their  own  power. 

Lord  Chatham  averred  that  the  cases  cited  were  ^^  ^^^ 
inapplicable ;  as,  by  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Bacon  and  ham. 
liOrd  Middlesex,  no  franchise  was  invaded,  no  free- 
holder deprived  of  his  right.     He  attempted  to  obviate 
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^^^'      the  effect  of  Lord  Sandwich's  calculatioiis,  by  observing 
'        that  many  who  individually  felt  all  the  rigour  of  par- 

1770.  liamentary  proceedings,  were  unable  to  make  their 
complaints  reach  the  royal  ear,  for  want  of  a  few  prin- 
cipals to  convene  them.  Great  interest  had  been 
made  by  government  to  suppress  all  petitions ;  and  if 
to  those  efforts  were  added  the  influence  of  placemen, 
it  would  be  surprising  that,  out  of  forty  counties, 
thirteen  had  spirit  and  independence  sufficient  to  stem 
the  tide  of  venality.  Lord  Chatham  then  denomi- 
nated the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  made 
Colonel  LuttreU  representative  of  Middlesex,  a  gross 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  election,  a  dangerous  viola- 
tion of  the  English  constitution,  a  treacherous  sur- 
render of  the  invaluable  privilege  of  a  freehold,  and 
a  corrupt  sacrifice  of  their  own  honour.  That  House 
had  stripped  the  statute  book  of  its  brightest  onuu 
ments,  to  gild  the  wings,  not  of  prerogative,  but  of 
unprincipled  £Eu;tion,  and  lawless  domination.  To 
gratify  the  resentments  of  some  individuals,  the  laws 
had  been  despised,  trampled  on,  and  destroyed ;  those 
laws  which  had  been  made  by  the  stem  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  the  iron  barons  of  old,  to  whom  the  nation  was 
indebted  for  all  the  blessings  of  the  constitution ;  to 
whose  virtue  and  whose  blood,  to  whose  spirit  in  the 
hour  of  contest,  and  to  whose  tenderness  in  the  triumph 
of  victory,  the  silken  barons  of  this  day  owed  their 
honours  and  their  seats,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
liament  their  continuance.  These  measures  niade  a 
part  of  that  unhappy  system  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  present  reign  with  a  view  to  new-model  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  government.  They  origi- 
nated, he  would  not  say,  with  his  Majesty's  knowledge, 
but  in  His  Majesty's  councils.  The  Commons  had 
slavishly  obeyed  the  commands  of  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vants, and  thereby  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  every 
man,  what  before  might  have  been  only  a  matter  of 
suspicion,  that  ministers  held  a  corrupt  influence  in 
parliament ;  it  was  demonstrable,  it  was  indisputable. 
It  was  therefore  particularly  necessary  for  the  I^rds, 
at  this  critical  and  alarming  period,  so  fuU  of  jealousy 
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and   apprehension,  to  step  forward  and  oppose  them-       ^\f* 
selves  alike  to  the  justly  incensed  and  perhaps  speedily 


intemperate  rage  of  the  people,  and  to  the  criminal  1770. 
and  malignant  conduct  of  ministers ;  that  they  might 
prevent  licentiousness  on  the  one  side,  and  depreda- 
tion on  the  other.  Their  lordships  were  the  constitu- 
tional barrier  between  the  extremes  of  Uberty  and 
prerogative. 

At  midnight,  a  motion  for  the  speaker  to  resume  i^^^^^ 
the  chair,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  in  tenniuated. 
the  committee,  was  carried*. 

Notwithstandin£:  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  Earl  Motion  of 
of  Marchmont  moved  "  That  any  resolution  of  the  Marchmont. 
Lords,  directly  or  indirectly  impeaching  a  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  matter  where  their  juris- 
diction is  competent,  final,  and  conclusive,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Commons, 
tending  to  make  a  breach  between  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  and  leading  to  general  con&sion." 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  observations 
a  speech  of  considerable  length ;  and  by  Lord  Egmont,  jJaJj^^j^i 
who  declared  the  people  had  no  right  to  present  such  and  Egmont 
petitions  as  had  lately  been  laid  before  the  King,  for 
they  were  treasonable. 

Lord  Chatham,  after  ironically  thanking  the  noble  Lord 
Lord  for  permitting  the  petitioners  to  retain  their  heads  Chatham. 
a  day  longer,  asserted  that  the  petitions  were  laudable 
and  constitutional,  and  the  right  to  present  them  un- 
doubted. The  House  of  Lords  had  a  jurisdiction,  and 
ought  to  interfere  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  people's 
Uberties,  or  an  unconstitutional  determination  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  case  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex fell  under  both  those  denominations.  He  con- 
jured their  lordships,  by  the  noble  struggles  of  their 
ancestors  in  behalf  of  liberty,  not  to  behold  with  in- 
difference a  transaction  so  alarming.  In  conclusion, 
he  complained  strongly  of  the  motion  being  sudden, 
and  made  at  midnight,  and  pressed  an  adjournment 
for  only  two  days.     "  If  the  constitution,"  he  said, 

•  96  to  47. 
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CHAP. 
XVil. 

1770. 
Altercation 
respecting 
the  official 
conduct  of 
Lord  Cam- 
den. 


He  is  de- 
fended by 
Lord  Chat- 
ham. 


*'  must  be  wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal  stab 
^^  at  this  dark  and  midnight  hour/' 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  personal  altercation 
arose  between  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Camden, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  conduct  of 
the  ex-chancellor  while  in  office.  Lord  Sandwich 
accused  him  of  dupUdty,  m  permitting  the  proceed. 
ings  against  Mr.  Wilkes  to  take  place  without  remon- 
strance, and  of  having  refused  to  give  an  opinion  re- 
specting them.  Lord  Camden  asserted,  upon  Us 
honour,  that  long  before  Mr.  Wilkes's  expulsion,  and 
also  before  the  vote  of  incapacity,  he  informed  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  that  he  thought  both  measures  illegal 
and  imprudent ;  he  had  always  entertained  and  fre- 
quently delivered  that  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
admitted  Lord  Camden  had,  once  before  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  intimated,  but  not  in  express  terms, 
that  he  thought  the  measure  impoUtic,  or  ill-timed ; 
but  that  he  had  never  given  his  opinion  on  the  vote  of 
incapacity:  on  the  contrary,  whenever  that  subject 
was  agitated  in  the  cabinet,  he  remained  silent  or  re* 
tired ;  thus  refusing  or  declining  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments. This  assertion  was  corroborated  by  Lord 
Weymouth,  who  adverted  expressly  to  one  particular 
occasion,  when  Lord  Camden  had  withdrawn  his  ad- 
vice and  assistance  £rom  the  council  on  the  mere  men- 
tion of  expulsion  and  incapacity.  The  law-lord, 
although  contradicted  by  the  first  witness  he  referred 
to,  persevered  in  asserting  that  he  had  repeatedly  given 
his  opinions  on  both  points  ;  but,  finding  them  rejected 
and  despised,  absented  himself  from  the  cabinet,  where 
his  presence  would  only  distract  measures  already  re- 
solved on,  and  which  his  single  voice  could  not  pre* 
vent*. 

Lord  Chatham  also  averred,  that,  in  conversation 
with  him.  Lord  Camden  had  declared  his  opinion  on 
those  subjects,  and  supported  it  by  cogent  reasons. 


*  This  discnflsion  gave  birth  to  a  similar  one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  it  was  insisted  ihat  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  debated  and 
deU'nnincd  in  the  council ;  and  that  the  measure  ^-as  theieforc  a  mandate  to  tht; 
Lower  House,  which  was  implicitly  obeyed.     Debates,  February  5(h. 
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The  House,  tired  of  this  fiitile  conversation,  at  two      SS^f- 
o'clock  called  for  the  question,  which  was  carried  in 


the  affirmatiye.     Protests  were  entered  against  both        1770. 
the  decisions ;  the  first  signed  by  forty-two,  the  last  by 
forty  peers*. 

Mr.  Herbert  brought  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  con-  bui  respect. 
sequences  of  expulsion  from  the  House ;  it  was  read  ^  ^^p'^- 
a  first  time,  and  aflterward  frequently  discussed  in  a  5th  Feb. 
committee :    but  at  length  the  honourable  member  ^  ^^^  ^*y- 
withdrew  it  from  further  notice.  withdrawn. 

The  members  in  opposition  were  encour^ed  and  ^,„,_ 
supported  m  their  exertions  by  a  corresponding  tur-  of  the  city. 
bidence  which  was  generally  prevalent  in  the  city  of  ' 
London,  particularly  among  the  lower  class.     A  state- 
ment of  their  proceedings  becomes  necessary  for  the 
perfect  understanding  of  the  subsequent  transactions  ,    ,,    ^ 

f  1.  .  A         ^         .,.  t\         •I-  Ist  March. 

m  parliament.     A  memorial,  signed  by  six  nverymen,  Proceedings 
was  laid  before  the  common-council,  complaining:  that  °^  ^®  ^**™" 

'A  o  nion-coimcil. 

the  petition  presented  to  the  King  the  preceding  year 
had  not  been  answered,  and  requesting  the  convention 
of  a  common  hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  proper 
measures  for  the  re-establishment  and  security  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  franchises.  This  memorial  occa- 
sioned great  debates  in  the  common-council :  it  was 
supported  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs ;  and,  although 
opposed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  aldermen,  carried  by  a 
considerable  majorityf. 

The  common-hall  was  attended  by  nearly  three  sth. 
thousand  of  the  livery.     The  lord  mayor  spoke,  in  ^^Ij^^hia!" 
the  popular  style,  of  the  violated  freedom  of  election ; 
of  little,  paltry,  rotten  boroughs ;  of  the  number  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  ;  and  of  the  more  equal  re- 
presentation of  the  people.     A  prepared  remonstrance  5^°°V^ 
was  produced,  analogous  in  its  contents  to  the  lord  the  King. 
mayor's  speech,   and  profered  for   signatures.      It 

*  These  protesti»  were  printed  in  a  newapi^r.  Lord  Gower>  on  the  7th  of 
February,  complained  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the  printer  was  ordered  to 
attend  the  House,  but  absconded.  Lord  Sandwich  thereupon  moved  (10th 
February)  for  an  order  to  take  him  into  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod. 
The  motion  was  carried,  although  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Temple,  llie  printer  either  fled  or  kept  himself  concealed.  Debrctt's  Debates, 
vol.  T.  p.  171. 

t  3  aldermen  and  109  commoners,  against  15  aldermen  and  61  commoners. 
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CHAP.       stated,  that,  under  a  secret  malign  influence,  which, 

;_    through  each  successive  administration,  had  defeated 

1770.  every  good,  and  suggested  every  bad  intention,  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  deprived  the 
people  of  their  dearest  rights.  "  They  have  done  a 
"  deed,"  it  proceeded,  "  more  ruinous  in  its  conse- 
"  quences  than  the  levying  of  ship-money  by  Charles  I., 
"  or  the  dispensing  power  assumed  by  James  II. ;  a 
deed  which  must  vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of 
this  parliament ;  for  the  acts  of  the  legislature  itself 
"  can  be  no  more  vaUd  without  a  legal  House  of  Com- 
"  mons,  than  without  a  legal  Prince  on  the  throne. 
"  Representatives  of  the  people  are  essential  to  the 
^'  making  of  laws ;  and  there  is  a  time  when  it  is  mo- 
"  rally  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  representap 
"  tives.  That  time  is  now  arrived.  The  House  of 
"  Commons  do  not  represent  the  people.  We  owe  to 
"  Your  Majesty  an  obedience,  under  the  restriction  of 
the  laws,  for  the  calling  and  duration  of  parlia- 
ments ;  and  Your  Majesty  owes  to  us,  that  our  repre- 
sentation, free  from  the  force  of  arms  or  corruption, 
should  be  preserved  to  us  in  them.  Had  the'  par- 
"  liament  under  James  II."  the  remonstrance  continued, 
^^  been  as  submissive  to  his  commands,  as  it  is  at  this 
^'  day  to  the  dictates  of  a  minister,  instead  of  clamours 
"  for  its  meeting,  the  nation  would  have  rung  as  now 
"  with  outcries  for  its  dissolution.  The  forms  of  the 
"  constitution,  like  those  of  reUgion,  were  not  esta- 
"  blished  for  the  form's  sake,  but  for  the  substance. 
^'  And  we  call  Grod  and  man  to  witness,  that  as  we  do 
not  owe  our  liberty  to  those  nice  and  subtie  distinc- 
tions, which  places  and  pensions  and  lucrative  em- 
ployments have  invented — so  neither  will  we  be 
cheated  of  it  by  them :  but  as  it  was  gained  by  the 
stem  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  by  the  virtue  of  their 
"  descendants  it  shall  be  preserved."  After  other  ob- 
servations of  the  same  land,  it  concluded  with  pray- 
ing for  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  removal 
of  the  King's  evil  ministers  from  his  councils  for 
ever. 

This  arrogant  paper  was  received  by  the  livery  with 
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transports  and  shouts  of  applause,  and  ordered  to  be       ^^P* 
delivered  to  the  King  on  the  throne.     As  it  was  in- 


titled  an  Address,  Remonstrance,  and  Petition,  some        1770. 
difficulties  arose  at  St.  James*s  respecting  the  mode  in  Sg^Ki'^^o^ 
which  it  should  be  presented ;  but  at  length  the  King  the  tll^o^e. 
granted  the  required  audience.     The  lord  mayor,  and  ^^^  ^"' 
a  train   of  common-councilmen,  liverymen,  and   city 
officers,  amounting  to  upward  of  two  hundred,  were 
introduced:  the  common  serjeant  began  to  read  the 
address ;  but,  abashed  and  terrified  in  his  progress  by 
a  due  consideration  of  the  insolence  of  its  contents, 
was  unable  to  proceed ;  the  town  clerk  laboured  under 
no  such  difficulties  ;  he  took  the  paper  and  read  it  to 
an  end.     The  King's  answer  was  discreet  and  spirited ;  hu  answer, 
he  said,  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
quests, and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  my  subjects ; 
but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to  find  that  any  of  them 
should  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  oiFer  an  address 
and  remonstrance,  the  contents  of  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  as  disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to  my  parlia- 
ment, and  irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution.    I  have  ever  made  the  law  of  the  land  the 
rule  of  my  conduct,  esteeming  it  my  chief  glory  to 
reign  over  a  free  people :  with  this  view  I  have  always 
been  careftd,  as  well  to  execute  fiaithfiilly  the  trust  re- 
posed in  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  in- 
vading any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution  has 
placed  in  other  hands.     It  is  only  by  persevering  in 
such  a  conduct  that  I  can  either  discharge  my  own 
duty,  or  secure  to  my  subjects  the  free  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  which  my  family  were  called  to  defend ; 
and  while  I  act  upon  these  principles,  I  have  a  right 
to  expect,  and  am  confident  I  shall  continue  to  receive, 
the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my  people." 

The  day  after  the  presentation  of  this  remonstrance,  proceedings 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  in  parliament, 
address  to  the  King,  requesting  a  copy  of  it,  and  of 
the  answer.  The  Lord  Mayor,  the  sheriffs  Townshend 
and  Sawbridge,  and  Alderman  Trecothick,  being  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  avowed  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  the  transaction,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to 
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CHAP. 
XVII. 

1770. 


19th  March. 
The  House 
of  Commons 
express  dis- 
approbation 
of  the  rcmon. 
stranre ;  and 
jointly  with 
the  Lords 
address  the 
King. 


Remon- 
strance of 
Westmin- 
ster, 28tli. 
And  Middle- 
sex, 3Ut. 


12th  AprU. 
Wilkes 
discharged. 
18th. 


abide  the  consequences.  The  address  was  principally 
resisted  on  the  ground  of  inexpediency,  and  the  argu- 
ments on  this  head  were  ably  and  ingeniously  urged 
by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Wedder- 
bume,  and  Mr.  George  Grenville.  They  were  an- 
swered by  General  Conway,  who  averred  that  the 
dignity  of  parliament  required  interference  at  all 
events :  the  right  of  the  people  to  present  a  petition 
was  imdoubted ;  yet  if  such  petition  contained  treason, 
or  other  high  offence,  it  certainly  was  punishable ;  if 
not  in  the  common  courts,  indisputably  in  parliament. 
The  motion  being  carried*,  the  papers  were  laid 
before  the  House,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clavering  moved, 
"  That  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parliament, 
"  or  to  assert  their  acts  to  be  invalid,  was  unwarrant- 
"  able,  tending  to  destroy  the  allegiance  of  the  subject, 
"  by  withdrawing  him  from  obedience  to  the  laws." 
A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House,  on  a  division, 
decided  in  the  affirmative  f.  An  address  was  after- 
ward carried,  agreed  to  by  the  Lords  on  a  conference, 
and  presented  to  the  King,  who  returned  a  most 
gracious  answer. 

These  proceedings  were  far  from  diminishing  the 
ardour  for  persecuting  the  sovereign  with  petitions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Westminster  presented,  under  the 
same  titie,  an  address  similar  to  that  of  the  city  of 
London;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Reverend  John  Home,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  on  the  popular  side  in  the  questions  relative 
to  the  controverted  election,  and  on  other  occasions. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  confinement  being  now 
expired,  and  his  fines  paid  out  of  the  public  subscrip- 
tion, he  was  discharged,  on  giving  the  required  se- 
curity. He  published  an  ad^ess  to  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex,  accusing  the  ministers  of  persecution 
and  injustice;  and  declaring  his  readiness  to  die  in 
the  caujse  of  liberty. 


•  271  to  108. 


t  2Hl  to  127. 
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On  the  day  that  terminated  the  existence  of  Mr.       chap. 

XVII 

Herbert's  bill,  Lord  Chatham  brought  in  one  for  re- 


44 

44 


versing  the  adjudication  of  the  House  of  Commons        1770. 
iif  the  case  of  John  Wilkes.     The  motion  for  a  second  Jf  ^^h 
reading  was  supported  by  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Lyttel-  ham'a  bin 
ton,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.     Lord  Chatham  {^"^udi^*^ 
stated  the  numbers  on  the  poll*,  derided  the  new  cation  of  the 
kind  of  state  arithmetic,  which  made  the  smaller  ex-  res^e^Ung 
ceed  the  greater  number,  and  said  it  was  flying  in  the  wiikes. 
face  of  all  law  and  freedom,  robbing  the  freeholders  of 
their  liberty,  and  making  a  mere  farce  of  the  birth- 
rights of  Enghshmen.     "  I  am  afraid,"  he  concluded, 
^^  this  measure  has  originated  too  near  the  palace :  I 

am  sorry ;  but  I  hope  His  Majesty  will  soon  open 

his  eyes,  and  see  it  in  all  its  deformity." 
Lord  Pomfret  called  to  order ;  but  Lord  Chatham 
refrised  to  retract ;  he  esteemed  the  King  in  his  per- 
sonal, and  revered  him  in  his  political  capacity ;  but 
hoped  he  would  redress  the  existing  grievances  by 
dissolving  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Mansfield  cited  many  cases  where  persons  ?^^^^ 
had  been  expelled  the  Lower  House,  without  any  iLnsfieW. 
attempt  to  interfere  by  the  Lords.  As  to  the  numbers 
on  the  poll,  he  said,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  considered  as 
nobody  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  consequently  Colonel 
Luttrell  had  no  opponent.  In  contested  elections,  the 
party  complaining  could  not  seek  redress  from  the 
electors,  or  the  people  at  large,  but  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  are  the  only  judges,  and  from  whose 
determination  there  is  no  appeal.  The  freeholder  is 
merely  to  determine  on  his  object,  by  giving  his  vote ; 
the  ultimate  power  hes  with  the  House,  which  judges 
of  his  being  a  legal  representative  in  the  several 
branches  of  his  qualifications.  The  people  were 
already  sufiiciently  violent ;  but  if  the  superior  branch 
of  the  Legislature  should  join  them,  the  public  en- 
couragement of  their  proceedings  would  occasion  such 
a  scene  of  anarchy  and  conftision,  that  he  almost 
trembled  at  the  thought. 

•  Wilkrs,  1143;  Luttrell,  29G. 
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1770. 
Supported 
by  Lord 
Camden. 


Rejected. 
Protest. 


Lord  Camden  censured  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  as  pregnant  with  unconstitutional  doc- 
trines ;  by  pronouncing  Mr.  Wilkes's  incapacity,  and 
reftising  to  receive  him  as  a  member,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  acted  arbitrarily,  in  defiance  of  law  and 
precedent,  against  reason  and  justice;  a  secret  in- 
fluence had  said  the  word,  "  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  not 
"  sit ;"  and  the  fiat  was  to  be  obeyed,  although  it  tore 
up  the  heartstrings  of  the  constitution.  He  com- 
phmented  Lord  Mansfield  on  his  expertness  in  refer- 
ring to  cases ;  but  said  the  present  question  should  be 
taken  upon  a  more  broad  and  general  bottom,  not 
as  candidate  against  candidate,  not  as  Mr.  Wilkes 
opposed  to  Colonel  Luttrell,  but  as  the  electors  at 
large  against  the  assumed  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  case  of  ship-money,  the  people 
justly  joined  in  the  cry,  and  it  ceased  to  be  a  question 
between  Mr.  Hampden  and  the  King,  but  the  people 
of  England  against  venal  and  oppressive  ministers. 
Repeating  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  proceeded, 
I  will  join  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  louder  I  hear  them  cry,  the  more 
"  I  shall  be  pleased."  The  judgment  on  the  Middle- 
sex election  had  inflicted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on 
the  constitution  than  any  which  were  given  during 
the  twelve  years'  absence  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Should  this  bill  be  rejected,  he  trusted 
in  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  the  people  to  renew 
their  claims  to  a  true  and  free  representation  in  parlia- 
ment, as  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right;  and  if, 
session  after  session,  the  same  fatal  influence  should 
continue,  Englishmen  would  not  forget  this  bill  at 
the  next  general  election ;  but  make  such  a  compact 
with  the  elected,  as  to  procure  an  equal  representa- 
tion, and  a  fiill  redress  of  the  many  difliculties  under 
which  they  laboured. 

On  the  rejection  of  the  bill*,  a  short  protest 
was  signed  by  thirty-three  peers ;  and,  on  the  demand 
of  Lord  Chatham,    the  house    was  summoned    for 


«€ 
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the  fourth,  on  a  motion  of  great  importance  relative       ^Jl^f- 
to  the  King.  ^^"• 


His  Lordship  then  moved  a  resolution  on  the  an-        1770. 
swer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  city  of  London ;  LwdcLt 
affirming,  that  the   advice  hy  which  the  King  had  ham^s  motion 
acted  was  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  ^^er^Ae 
the  clearest  rights  of  the  subject  had  been  indiscrimi-  remonatiunce. 
nately  checked  with  reprimand;    and  the  afflicted 
citizens  had  heard  from  the  throne  itself  that  the  con- 
tents of  their  humble    address,    remonstrance,   and 
petition,  could  not  but  be  considered  by  His  Majesty 
as   disrespectful  to  himself,  injurious  to  his  parlia^ 
ment,  and  irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

This  answer.  Lord  Chatham  said,  was  so  harsh, 
that  to  equal  it  baffled  liis  reading  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  King  s  judgment  or  disposition 
would  not  have  permitted  such  an  answer ;  and  poor 
as  his  opinion  of  the  administration  was,  he  could  not 
suppose  it  to  be  a  joint  advice ;  if  many  were  con- 
sulted, some  one  of  them  must  have  seen  the  ab- 
surdity.     "  For  whoever  they  were  (I  care  not  of 

what  consequence),  they  were  either  fools  or  knaves  ; 

if  the  latter,  they  deserved  the  contempt  of  an  in- 
**  jured  people;  if  the  former,  they  ought  to  have  been 
"  sent  to  school  before  they  were  suffered  to  take  the 
"  lead  in  public  office."  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Lord  Chatham  offered  unbounded  adulation  to  the 
city,  and  said  that  Colonel  Luttrell  was  no  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  but  a  nominee  thrust  in  by  foes  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  established  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

Lord  Pomfret,  in  a  short  answer,  observed,  that  the  ?p^^^  ^y 
house  had,  of  late,  been  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  fret, 
popular  nobleman  on  a  popular  topic,  to  the  great 
hindrance  of  other  business ;  but  the  Lords  could  not 
be  expected,  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  entirely 
to  change  their  opinions ;  to  condemn  a  measure  they 
had  then  approved,  and  on  which  they  had,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  applauded  the  propriety  of  his 
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answer.     Several  other  peers  having  delivered  their 
opinions,  the  motion  was  rejected*. 

It  was  the  principal  aim  of  the  motion  to  extract 
from  the  ministry  some  defence  or  explanation  which 
might  afford  means  of  inflaming  the  discontents  of  the 
city ;  but,  in  defiance  of  much  abuse  and  personality, 
they  maintained  a  prudent  silence,  and  the  question 
was  lost. 

Lord  Chatham,  not  deterred  by  iU  success,  moved 
for  an  address  to  dissolve  the  parUament.  The  house, 
apprized  of  the  object  of  these  motions,  destroyed  the 
intended  effect,  by  prohibiting  the  admission  of  any 
persons  but  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
sons  of  peers.  The  debates  are  not  recorded,  but  the 
question  was  negatived. 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  this  session  to  alter 
the  laws  respecting  parliament  and  the  members  of 
both  houses.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  in  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  disqualify- 
ing certain  officers  of  the  excise  and  customs  from 
voting  at  elections.  The  proposition  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  statements  of  the  increased  number  of  re- 
venue officers,  and  the  danger  accruing  to  Uberty  from 
their  suffrages  and  influence.  On  the  other  side,  it 
was  observed,  that  as  the  principal  officers  were  already 
disquaUfied  from  sitting,  and  all  persons  in  the  excise, 
customs,  or  post-office,  under  severe  penalties,  enjoined 
from  intermeddling,  by  persuasion  or  dissuasion,  in  the 
election  of  representatives,  the  proposed  bill  was  un- 
necessary, and  it  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  deprive 
so  many  people  of  their  franchise.  The  motion  was 
lostf. 

An  act  passed  for  altering  the  law  relating  to  pri- 
vilege, so  far  as  it  extended  to  the  effects  and  do- 
mestics of  members  of  either  house.  Bills  of  this 
nature  had  been  frequently  proposed,  but  were  always 
considered  as  mere  attempts  to  engage  temporary  po- 
pularity by  affected  self-denial,  and  therefore  rejected. 


♦  8510  37. 
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When  the  present  hill  had  passed  the  Commons,  and      ^^^* 

was  brought  into  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was  warmly    _i 

opposed  by  Lords  Sandwich  and  Marchmont;  but  1770. 
defended  with  great  vigour  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  ^^^^^^ 
made  a  most  able  speech.  He  demonstrated,  from  the  field. 
best  principles,  that  the  privilege  was  not  so  valuable 
as  was  supposed ;  and,  from  his  experience  in  the  court 
where  he  presided,  deprecated  the  rejection  of  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  relieve  the  practice  of  the  law  from 
many  impediments  and  embarrassments.  Being  ac 
cused  of  patronizing  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  po- 
pularity, he  made  tins  animated  answer :  ^^  If  the  noble 
*'  Lord  means  by  popularity  the  applause  bestowed  by 
^^  after-ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions,  I  have  long 
'*'  been  struggling  in  that  race ;  to  what  purpose,  all- 
^^  trying  time  can  alone  determine :  but  if  he  means  that 
"  mushroom  popularity  which  is  raised  without  merit, 
'^  and  lost  without  a  crime,  he  is  much  mistaken.  I 
"  defy  the  noble  Lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  in 
"  my  life,  where  the  popularity  of  the  times  ever  had 
"  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I 
^^  thank  God,  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady 
"  rule  for  my  conduct — the  dictates  of  my  own  breast. 
"  Those  who  have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser,  and 
"  given  up  their  minds  to  the  slavery  of  every  popular 
"  impulse,  I  sincerely  pity  ;  I  pity  them  still  more,  if 
^'  vanity  leads  them  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for 
"  the  trumpet  of  fisane.  Experience  might  inform 
"  them,  that  many  who  have  been  saluted  with  the 
"  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have  received  their 
"  execrations  the  next ;  and  many,  who  by  the  popu- 
"  larity  of  their  times  have  been  held  up  as  spotless 
"  patriots,  have,  nevertheless,  appeared  on  the  his- 
"  torian's  page,  when  truth  has  triumphed  over  delu- 
"  sion,  the  assassins  of  liberty.  Why,  then,  can  the 
"  noble  Lord  think  I  am  ambitious  of  present  popu- 
"  larity,  that  echo  of  folly,  and  shadow  of  renown  ] " 
The  bill  passed. 

Another  measure  of  still  greater  importance  was  Mr.  Orcn- 
Mr.  George   Grenville's  bill  for  regulating  the   pro-  deciding  peu^ 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  controverted  tio»»  ©^  «<>»- 
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elections.  Since  the  famous  Aylesbury  case,  in  1704, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  considered  os  sole  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  the  return  of  members*.  However  well 
founded  the  claim,  the  practice  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniences.  At  first,  the  contested  cases 
had  been  tried  in  a  select  committee,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  members ;  but  afterward 
the  practice  prevailed  of  hearing  the  petitioners  by 
counsel  at  the  bar.  Petitions  were  frequently  so  nu- 
merous, as  materially  to  impede  public  business ;  and 
substantial  justice  was  seldom  obtained.  As  the 
judges  were  not  bound  by  an  oath,  or  even  promise 
upon  honour,  to  resist  the  impulse  of  partiality,  their 
eufl&^es  were  often  biassed  by  party,  or  personal  con- 
siderations.  To  remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Grenville's 
bUl  provided  that  every  case  of  contested  election 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers,  chosen  by  the  sitting  member  and  the  petitioner, 
from  a  list  of  forty-nine,  the  result  of  a  ballot.  Each 
party  was  empowered  to  nominate  one  member  besides 
those  thirteen,  and  the  committee  was  authorised  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  bound  by 
oath  to  decide  impartially.  Such  is  the  outline  of  this 
celebrated  law.  The  existence  of  an  evil,  and  the 
great  want  of  a  remedy,  were  generally  admitted ;  but 
yet  the  mode  proposed  was  not  exempt  from  objections. 
Some  members  opposed  it  in  the  whole,  as  an  aban- 
donment of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  house,  by 
assigning  them,  without  reserve  or  appeal,  to  a  portion 
of  its  members;  among  these  were  Mr.  Rigby  and 
Mr.  Dyson.  Lord  North  disapproved  of  some  pro- 
posed regulations,  but  laid  in  his  claim  to  reject  the 
whole  bUl,  unless  those  clauses  should  be  amended  in 
the  committee.  In  that  stage,  many  clauses  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  and  were  new  modelled.  On 
the  third  reading,  a  postponement  of  the  bill  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox;  the 
effort  was  opposed  by  Dunning,  Burke,  and  Wedder- 


♦  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  vol.  i.  chap.  4.  p.  20,  4to.  edit. 
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bume,  and,  although  supported  by  Lord  North,  Mr.       ^^f* 
De  Grey  the   attorney-general,    and  several    minis- 


terial members,  fidled  on  a  division*;  the  country  1770. 
gentlemen,  led  by  Sir  William  Baggott,  having  given 
their  suffirages  against  the  minister.  In  the  House  of  5th  April. 
Lords  the  bill  passed  with  Uttle  animadversion,  and  a 
panegyric  from  Lord  Chatham  t-  The  duration  of  the 
ST^  limited  to  seven  years,  Ld  it  wa.  amended  in 
the  next  session. 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  and  expenditure  of  the  inquiry 
civil  list  was  one  of  the  popular  topics  urged  in  both  c^JS  li^*!. 
houses.     Mr.  Grenville  moved  for  an  account  of  those  28th  Feb. 
expenses  for  one  year,  ending  the  fifth  of  January. 
The  late  King,  it  was  said,  left  a  saving  of  £  170,000, 
which  came  to  the  hands  of  His  present  Majesty; 
besides  which,  and  his  own  revenue,  he  had  received 
from  parliament  an  aid  of  £513,000;  the  civil  list 
expenses  had  greatly  increased  in  1768,  and  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  money  was  employed  during  the  gene- 
ral election  to  the  injury  of  the  people. 

The  motion  waa  resisted  on  grounds  of  decency, 
convenience,  and  expediency ;  and  rejectedj. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  afterward  moved  for  certain  ac-  12th  Mar. 
counts  relative  to  the  King's  debts  in  1762, 1763,  1765, 
and  1766,  and  the  amount  of  money  in  the  exchequer 
at  the  late  King's  decease.     The  motion  was  opposed 


•  185  to  123. 

t  In  a  publication  in  1789,  of  ''  Extra-official  State  Papers,"  by  William 
Knox,  Esq.,  late  under  secretary  of  state,  yoI.  ii.  p.  41,  is  the  following  account 
of  part  of  a  conversation,  which  the  editor  of  that  work  had  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
at  Wootton,  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Grenville's  returning  to  office.  "  He  told 
"  me,  that  he  found  his  health  and  spirits  very  much  declined ;  that  he  had  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  office,  and  did  not  wish  to  take  any  active  put  in  public 
business.  And  indeed,"  he  continued  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  putting  his  hand 
upon  his  side,  "  I  am  no  longer  capable  of  serving  the  public.  My  necdth  and 
"  tpirift  are  gune.  The  only  ihmg  I  have  any  mienfion  of  doing,  is  to  endeavour 
to  give  tome  check  to  the  abominable  pfoititution  of  the  Houie  of  Commont  in 
elections,  by  voiwsrfor  whoever  hat  the  support  of  tkeminitter,  which  mutt  end 
in  the  ruin  of  public  liberty,  if  it  be  not  checked.**  In  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, Mr.  Grenville,  on  the  7'th  of  March,  1770,  proposed  his  plan  in  a  most 
able  and  convincing  speech.  The  bill  received  the  Royal  assent,  upon  the  Tith 
of  April,  1770;  and  Mr.  Grenville  died  on  the  13th  November  following;  with 
the  sati^action  of  having  completed  one  of  the  noblest  works,  for  the  honour  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  security  of  the  constitution,  that  was  ever  de- 
vised by  any  minister  or  statesman.  Hatsell's  Precedents,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
I  2G2  to  1G5. 
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by  Lord  North ;  but  Mr.  Dowdeswell  having,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  reflected  on  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
Lord  Mountstuart  successfully  requested  that  the  ac- 
counts might  be  granted,  to  dear  his  &ther'8  character. 

In  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  proposed  an  address,  reciting  the  excess 
of  expenditure,  and  requesting  the  King  to  retrench 
his  expenses,  and  enforce  on  his  servants  the  practice 
of  economy,  which  would  tend  most  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crovni,  the  satis£Bu^on  of  his  own  royal 
mind,  and  the  content  of  his  people.  Lord  North, 
after  shewing  the  impropriety,  want  of  respect,  and 
indecency  of  the  address,  moved  that  the  chairman 
should  leave  the  chair,  and  the  committee  (which  had 
existed  eight  months  without  producing  any  good  con- 
sequence) be  dissolved.     This  motion  was  carried*. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  ineffectually  re- 
peated the  motion  in  the  House.  Sir  Edward  Astley 
also  demanded  a  list  of  pensions,  which  occasioned  a 
debate,  but  was  reftisedf. 

In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Chatham,  in  moving 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  stete  and  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list,  took  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself 
against  the  charge  frequently  made,  of  granting  nume- 
rous pensions.  He  produced  a  list,  and  after  speaking 
of  several  of  the  parties  in  terms  of  appropriate  praise, 
mentioned  Lord  Camden,  as  one  whose  integrity  had 
made  him  once  more  a  poor  and  private  man ;  he  was  dis- 
missed for  his  vote  in  fiivour  of  right  of  election  in  the 
people.  These  intemperate  words  were  taken  down, 
but  no  consequences  ensued.  The  motion  was  ne- 
gatived. 

The  aflairs  of  America  were  debated  with  the  usual 
zeal  and  violence.  Before  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  re- 
signation, a  petition  had  been  presented  from  the  mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  that  continent,  describ- 
ing the  importance  and  advantages  of  the  traffic  in 
former  times,  its  total  suppression  by  combinations  in 


•  208  to  75. 
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consequence  of  the  late  tax-laws,  and  praying  relief;       ^^t  " 
and  governor  Pownall  had  fixed  a  day  for  the  discussion ; 


but  it  was  prevented  by  the  committee  on  the  state  1770. 
of  thus  nation.  When  the  change  in  the  ministry  R^^"f 
had  taken  place,  Lord  North  informed  him  that  dutiL,  ex- 
ministers  were  pledged  to  move  a  repeal  of  the  duties  ^^^  *®*" 
on  glass,  paper,  white  lead,  red  lead,  and  painters' 
colours;  but  the  governor  informed  him  that  the 
measure  would  be  ineffectual,  unless  all  the  duties 
were  repealed,  the  drawback  on  china  and  earthen- 
ware discontinued,  and  no  part  of  the  preamble, 
which  was  really  the  grievance,  was  permitted  to 
remain.  He  was  informed  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  carry  concession  to  that  extent*. 
When  the  petition  was  debated,  Grovemor  Pownall 
proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  it  should  extend  to 
all  the  duties,  and  supported  his  motion  by  a  long 
speech,  replete  with  considerations  of  poUtical  expe- 
diency and  abstract  right. 


*  Letter  firom  Governor  Pownall  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  27th  and  29th  Jan. 
1770.  King  George  the  Third's  MSS.  British  Musevun,  vol.  189,  fo.  28.  As  this 
collection  will  hereafter  be  referred  to,  an  account  of  it  is  given  from  a  volume  in 
which  the  originals  are  fairly  transcribed.  Immediately  after  the  affair  of  Lex- 
ington (19th  April  1775),  Boston  was  surrounded  by  the  rebels,  all  intercourse 
with  the  country  cut  off,  and  no  person  allowed  to  quit  it  without  permission,  or 
to  pass  the  enemy's  lines  without  being  searched.  Mr.  Cooper  was  one  who 
obtained  a  passport.  He  was  a  lender  of  the  disaffected  part^,  and  minister  of 
the  Grospel  to  one  of  the  religious  societies,  a  man  of  great  weight  and  influence 
among  tne  people,  admired  for  his  abilities,  and  respected  on  accoimt  of  his 
holy  profession  and  exemplary  life.  Afraid  of  the  consequences  of  possessing 
these  letters,  yet  imwilling  to  destroy  them,  he  confided  them  to  the  care  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Jeffiies,  one  of  the  select  men  of  Boston.  Mr.  Jeffries,  falling  ill 
and  retiring  into  the  country,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  who  was  a 
loyalist,  and,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  took  them  to  Halifax  and  afterward^ 
to  London.  There  he  made  a  present  of  them  to  Mr.  Thompson,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  expression,  "  presumed  most  humbly  to  lay  them  at  His  Majesty's 
"  feet,  as  a  literary,  as  well  as  a  political  curiosity."  King  George  IV.  presented 
them  to  the  British  Museum.    On  the  same  subject,  Dr.  FraxJdin  says,  **  Tho 

*  repeal  of  the  whole  late  Act  would  have  been  a  prudent  measure ;  and  I  have 

*  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  North  was  for  it,  but  some  of  the  other  ministers 
'  would  not  agree  to  it.  So  the  dutv  on  tea,  with  that  obnoxious  preamble,  rc- 
'  main  to  continue  the  dispute.  Let  us  therefore"  he  adds,  "  hold  fast  our 
'  loyalty  to  our  King  (who  has  the  best  disposition  towards  us,  and  a  fhmily 
'  interest  in  our  prosperity),  as  that  steady  loyalty  is  the  most  probable  means 
'  of  securing  us  firom  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  corrupt  parliament  that  docs  not 
'  like  us,  and  concoivos  itself  to  have  an  interest  in  keeping  us  down  and  forc- 
'  ing  us."    Letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  8th  June,  1770.    Some  MSS.  Marshall's  Life 

of  Washington,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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In  the  debate,  several  opinions  were  avowed  which 
did  not  accord  either  with  the  original  motion  or  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Grenville  said  he  had  acted  system- 
atically in  imposing  the  stamp  duty,  which  he  had 
reason  to  think  cotdd  and  woidd  be  paid.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministry  had  also  pursued  a  system  which  th^i 
perhaps  was  the  next  best,  that  of  repealing  the  act, 
replacing  America  in  its  pristine  condition,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  preserving  the  power  of  the  fbiglish  Par- 
liament, by  a  law  declaring  the  right  of  taxation.  The 
next  ministers  laid  a  tax  diametrically  repugnant  to 
commercial  principles,  bringing  in  no  money  to  the 
state  (the  clear  annual  amount  being  under  sixteen 
thousand  pounds)  and  throwing  America  into  a  ten- 
fold flame.  Although  he  was  of  opinion  the  Americans 
should  be  eased,  yet,  as  the  ministry  had  formed  no 
systematic  plan,  he  considered  the  intended  partial 
repeal  as  futile,  and  the  amendment  inadequate.  He 
did  not  think  the  first  proposal  would  be  of  any  real 
service,  nor  would  he  assist  in  forcing  the  ministry 
to  adopt  a  measure  which  he  thought  very  Uttle  better, 
and  therefore  should  not  vote. 

General  Conway,  Sir  William  Meredith,  and 
Colonel  Barre  supported  the  amendment :  while  Lord 
Barrington  and  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  opposed  both  the 
motion  and  the  amendment ;  they  saw  no  probability 
that  repealing  the  tax  would  quiet  America,  and  there- 
fore were  desirous  of  putting  the  act  in  execution 
absolutely,  and  with  the  united  powers  of  the  nation. 
The  amendment  was  rejected*,  and  the  act  ultimately 
passed  according  to  the  minister's  first  proposal.  An 
ineffectual  effort  was  afterwards  made  to  repeal  the 
duty  on  tea. 

Alderman  Trecothick,  who  fiuled  in  this  attempt, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  papers  relative  to  American 
affairs.  Governor  Pownall  founded  on  them  a  motion 
for  an  address,  praying  for  the  examination  of  the 
several  powers  and  authorities  contained  in  the  com- 
missions granted,  and  in  the  orders  and  instructions 


♦  204  to  142. 
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issued,  to  the  provincial  governors  and  commanders-       xvtr 
in-chief;  to  the  end  that  such  commissions,  instruc- 


tions,  and  orders,  might  be  explained,  corrected,  and        1770. 
amended,  where  they  clashed  or  interfered  with  each  ^^^  ^^ 
other,  or  contained  powers  and  authorities  not  war-  Forezamiua. 
ranted  by  law  and  the  constitution.     In  his  speech,  he  ji^s^c^ns 
panegyrized  the  loyalty  and  good  dispositions  of  the  of  goyemors. 
colonists,   and   severely  blamed  the  conduct    of  Sir 
Francis  Bernard.    He  was  seconded  by  the  lord-mayor, 
and  a  strenuous  debate  ensued,  which  continued  two 
days,  and  in  which  some  recent  transactions  in  America 
were  vehemently  discussed;  but  the  motion  was  re- 
jected*. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  i9ihMay. 
offered  eighteen  resolutions,  which,  after  some  discus-  ^°^^ 
sion,  were  disposed  of  by  a  motion  of  adjoummentf . 

An  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  means  pos-  loth  April. 
sessed  by  magistrates  in  the  metropolis  for  preventing  Sr^^^n.^" 
burglaries  and  robberies.  A  committee  had  been  ap-  liouofbur. 
pointed;  and,  from  their  report,  it  appeared  that,  ribberiS!** 
in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
the  number  of  burglaries  had  increased  from  sixty- 
three  to  one  hundred  and  four  within  the  short 
period  of  six  months ;  and  it  was  also  stated  that  these 
offences  were  principally  committed  by  about  twenty 
young  persons,  few  being  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  most  of  them  not  above  seventeen.  They  gene- 
rally began  when  very  yoimg,  as  pick-pockets,  and 
afterward  became  house-breakers,  to  support  their 
increasing  expenses.  The  information  on  which  this 
ample  report  was  foimded,  proceeded  chiefly  from  Sir 
John  Fielding,  an  experienced  magistrate,  and  Mr. 
James  Sayer,  the  deputy  high  steward  of  Westminster ; 
it  contained  many  details  on  the  progress  of  crime,  and 
the  means  by  which  punishment  was  evaded.  It  recom- 
mended some  very  severe  measures,  that  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  if  obtained  by  burglary  or  highway 
robbery,  shoidd,  like  the  principals,  be  capitally  pu- 
nished ;  that  felons  sentenced  to  transportation  should 

♦  197  to  79.  t  60  to  26. 
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be  conveyed  to  Africa  or  the  East  Indies ;  and  that 
ballad-singers  should  be  treated  as  common  vagrants, 
because,  in  the  crowd  which  they  caused  to  assemble, 
pick-pockets  found  easy  means  of  depredation* 

Against  these  resolutions  it  was  objected  that  we 
ought  not  to  increase  the  number  of  capital  punish- 
ments in  a  code  already  too  bloody ;  that  transportation 
to  Afiica  wa3  in  efiect  a  sentence  of  death,  although 
not  so  expressed ;  that  convicts  could  not,  on  account  of 
the  expenses,  be  sent  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  humanity, 
assuming  the  tone  of  burlesque  pleasantry,  interposed 
a  word  for  itinerant  muses,  commonly  called  ballad- 
singers.  No  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  report  was 
not  further  considered. 

In  closing  the  session,  the  King  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  at  the  temper  with  which  members  had 
conducted  all  their  proceedii\gs,  and  dismissed  them, 
with  thanks  for  the  supplies,  and  recommending  to 
them  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  by  main- 
taining every  part  of  our  excellent  constitution. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 
1769—1770—1771. 

View  of  America. — Effect  of  reviying  tbe  statute  of  Henry 
VIII. — in  Massachuset's  Bay. — ^Proceedings  of  the  legiBla- 
ture.— Proceedings  in  other  provinces. — Non-importation 
committees  formed. — ^Examination  of  the  conduct  of  ministry 
— Conduct  of  the  people  of  Boston  toward  the  military. — 
Kot  in  Boston.  —  Town-meeting.  —  Soldiers  removed. — 
Efforts  to  inspire  revenge. — Trial  and  aquittal  of  Captain 
Preston  and  his  soldiers. — General  court  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge.— Unpopularity  of  the  non-importation  agreement — 
which  is  renounced  on  the  repeal  of  the  duties. — Bemon- 
strance  of  the  city  of  London  to  the  Eang. — Behaviour  of 
Beckford — approved  by  the  city. — Address  on  the  birth  of 
a  princess. — Address  of  the  city  to  Lord  Chatham. — ^Death 
of  Beckford. — Combination  of  France  and  Spain. — Accoimt 
of  Falldand's  Islands. — ExpuMon  of  the  English  colonists 
by  the  Spaniards. — Information  received  in  England. — 
Exertions  of  ministry. — Conduct  of  opposition. — West- 
minster meeting. — Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  aggression 
of  Spain.  —  Progress  of  negotiation.  —  Unwillingness  of 
France  to  engage  in  war. — Dismission  of  Choiseul. — Con- 
cession of  Spain,  and  final  adjustment. — Changes  in  the 
ministry. — ^Proceedings  on  the  Spanish  disputes. — Motion  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond. — ^Honse  of  Commons. — Fiirther 
efforts.  —  Lord  Chatham. — Governor  PownaQ. — Disagree- 
ment between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. — ^Arrange- 
ment with  Spain  approved. — Trials  of  certain  printers  for 
publishing  Junius's  Letters. — Captain  Constantine  Phipps's 
motion. — Discussion  of  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  in  cases 
of  libel — he  leaves  a  written  document  with  the  clerk  of 
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the  House  of  Lords. — Disfranchisement  of  the  electors  of 
New  Shoreham. — Motions  arising  out  of  the  Middlesex 
election. 

In  occupying  themselves  about  America,  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  yielded  only  to  the  dictates  of  propriety 
and  necessity:  the  situation  of  affairs  claimed  inter- 
ference, but  the  measures  adopted  were  not  judicious 
or  salutary.  While  the  cause  of  American  ingubordi- 
nation  was  so  vehemently  defended  by  advocates  of 
unparalleled  courage,  credit,  and  ability,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  exertions  of  authority  in  restrain- 
ing the  turbulent,  and  restoring  the  reign  of  order, 
should  be  attended  with  success.  Every  effort  of 
coercion  was  resisted  as  an  illegal  encroachment,  while 
every  conciliatory  attempt  was  considered  as  the 
result  of  timidity,  and  a  pledge  of  victory  to  fixture 
opposition. 

The  measure  of  the  Grafton  administration,  which 
announced  the  revival  of  the  obsolete  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  produced  extensive  ill  consequences ;  the  tyran- 
nical spirit  of  that  proceeding  was  so  obvious,  that,  in 
provinces  where  the  inhabitants  were  tranquil  and 
loyal,  it  was  felt  as  an  invasion  of  liberty,  and  the 
people  were  obliged  to  those,  in  the  other  states, 
who  were  willmg  to  brave  the  storm  and  by  a  dis- 
play  of  courageous  hostility  secure  fi'eedom  to  all  the 
colonies. 

In  Massachuset's  Bay,  against  which  this  measure 
was  principally  directed,  and  where  the  presence  of 
soldiers  inspired  some  little  awe,  a  temporary  con- 
sternation ensued;  the  writers  of  seditious  publica- 
tions desisted  for  a  few  weeks,  but  speedily  resumed 
their  labours.  The  new  assembly,  convened  in  pur- 
suance of  the  King's  writ,  adhering  to  the  spirit  of 
their  predecessors,  stated,  in  a  message  to  the  governor, 
that  they  could  not  proceed  with  fireedom  while  ships 
of  war  were  in  the  harbour  and  a  military  force  in 
Boston ;  but  the  governor  answered,  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  remove  either  ships  or  troops.  The  assembly 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  council,  carefiiUy  ex- 
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eluding  every  person  attached  to  government,  or  who,       xvm  * 
by  his  talents  and  influence,  had  contributed  to  restrain 


or  oppose  the  turbulent  party :  they  then  repUed  to  i769. 
the  governor,  that  a  military  force  assisting  in  the  ^^UiJunc. 
execution  of  laws,  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
a  free  constitution ;  the  unwillmgness  of  a  people  in 
general  that  a  law  shoidd  be  constituted,  was  strong 
presumption  of  its  being  unjust :  it  could  not  be  the 
law  of  the  people,  as  they  must  consent  to  laws  before 
they  could,  in  conscience,  be  obliged  to  obey.  They  27tii  June. 
voted  charges  against  their  governor  for  misconduct,  ^^  •'"^^ 
and  a  petition  for  his  removal,  which  was  transmitted 
to  their  agent,  to  be  laid  before  the  privy-councU ;  and 
passed  a  vote,  declaratory  of  their  right,  as  British 
subjects,  to  be  tried  for  treason,  felony,  or  any  other 
crime,  within  the  colony;  that  they  might  not  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  or  of 
the  advantage  of  summoning  and  producing  witnesses. 
Governor  Bernard  prorogued  the  general  court,  and, 
during  the  recess,  returned  to  England*. 

The  example  of  the  assembly  of  Massachuset's  Proceedings 
Bay  was  followed  in  several  other  provinces;  they  y^nces^^'^" 
passed  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tion, and  entered  into  resolutions  declaratory  of  their 
rights  in  cases  of  trial  for  treason;  these,  in  some 
colonies,  were  expressed  in  terms  so  acrimonious  that 
the  assembUes  were  dissolved.  This  measure  increased 
the  spirit  of  disaffection :  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  returning  to  their  homes,  and  mixing 
with  the  people,  extended  the  influence  of  the  opinions 
they  had  previously  expressed  and  encouraged,  and  to 
which  they  had  the  credit  of  appearing  as  martyrs. 

The  prevailing    resentment  against    the  British  Non-im- 
govemment  facihtated  the  operations  of  those  who  p^'^J" 
were  desirous  of  distressing  the  mother  country  by  formed. 
anti-commercial  combinations.     The  example  was  set 

♦  AJmon's  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  to  the  end.  Stedman's 
History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  HO,  et  seq.  While  in  England,  Governor 
Bernard  was  tried  (28th  February  1770^  at  the  cock-pit,  on  the  articles  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  Uie  general  assembly  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  and  acquitted. 
See  Annual  Register,  1770,  p.  76.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1770,  p.  139 
and  165. 
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in  Massachuset's  Bay,  where,  as  soon  as  the  governor 
had  dissolved  the  assembly,  the  members  met  in  a 
public  room  in  a  tavern,  formed  themselves  into  a 
voluntary  convention,  drew  up  articles  of  association 
against  the  use  of  any  merchandize  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  signed  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people.  They  had  soon  the  satis&ction  to  find  their 
measures  generally  approved.  The  members  of  the 
late  assembly  were  all  reelected,  excepting  only  the 
few  who  had  dissented  from  the  popular  proceedings. 
According  to  their  hopes,  other  colonies  made  common 
cause  with  them,  and  entered  into  non-importation 
agreements*.  Committees  were  appointed  in  the 
several  towns,  to  examine  cargoes  on  their  arrival 
from  Great  Britain,  and  report  to  their  constituents 
in  what  manner  the  terms  of  the  association  had  been 
adhered  to ;  votes  of  censure  were  passed  on  those  who 
infringed  them,  and  their  names  were  published  as 
enemies  to  their  country.  These  proceedings  alarmed 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  produced  the  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned -f . 

Lord  North's  feu^ility  in  yielding  to  this  application 
was  unfortunate.  The  associations  in  America  were 
promoted  or  sanctioned  by  mercantile  speculators,  who 
had  large  stocks  of  British  goods  in  their  possession ; 
but  according  to  the  state  of  labour,  and  the  difficulties 
of  commerce  which  then  prevailed,  a  perseverance  of 
two  years  would  have  reduced  the  Americans  to  the 
necessity  of  applying  again  with  abject  humility  to 


*  Memoirs,  &c.  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

t  The  non-importation  compact  was  formed  oy  reasonings  not  drawn  from 
rrscnlment  against  the  English  government  alone ;  it  was  argued,  that  time  and 
pcrseyeranoe  must  change  the  present  determinations.  "  I  hope,'*  Dr.  Franlclin 
obsen'ed,  in  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  "  my  country  folks  will  remain  as 
"  fixed  in  their  resolutions  of  industry  and  frugality  as  parliament  is  with  respect 
"  to  the  duty  acts.  We  shall  reap  more  solid  and  extensive  advantages  from 
the  steady  practice  of  those  virtues,  than  we  can  suffer  damage  horn  all 
the  duties  that  parliament  can  lay  upon  us.  They  flatter  themselves  you 
"  cannot  long  subsist  without  their  manufactures :  colonies  will  differ  among 
"  themselves :  men  may  be  contented  without  luxuries,  but  women  will  not. 
**  Ministerial  people  all  talk  in  this  strain,  and  many  of  the  merchants."  By 
these  and  similar  arguments,  he  recommends  a  system  which  he  had  always 
favoured,  and  avowed  in  his  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons. — 
King  George  the  Third's  MSS.  British  Museum,  vol.  188,  27th  April,  1769. 
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Great  Britain,  or  of  living  on  the  produce  of  their  own 
soil,  deprived  of  every  indulgence  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed:  in  a  state  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  most  opulent  of  the  associators  to  envy  the 
condition  of  a  common  mechanic  or  day-labourer  at 
borne.  To  a  large  body  of  men  under  the  pressure  of 
perpetual  suflfering,  the  lessons  of  philosophical  or 
patriotic  self-denial  must  soon  have  been  repeated  in 
In  vain  would  they  have  been  told,  after  severe 
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and  continued  suffering  had  taught  them  the  contrary, 
that  this  handicraft  shop-keeping  state  would,  ibr  its 
ovim  sake,  learn  to  behave  more  civilly  to  its  cus- 
tomers *.  H  it  was  desirable  to  the  minister  to  coerce 
the  Americans,  they  had  Aimished  him  with  the 
means ;  for  by  taking  advantage  of  their  combinations, 
and  issumg  a  prohibition  agamst  the  exportation  of 
drugs,  and  various  other  necessaries,  except  on  terms 
of  proper  submission,  their  own  miseries  would  have 
produced  such  dissensions,  and  created  such  a  general 
abhorrence  of  the  spirit  of  resistance,  that  a  long 
period  must  have  elapsed  before  it  could  again  have 
been  exhibited  with  effect.  If  the  ministry  were 
afraid  to  pursue  this  resolute  course,  they  should  have 
conciliated  the  colonists  by  a  total  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious law,  and  not  left  the  Americans,  without  a 
possibility  of  experiencing  inconvenience,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  plausible  ground  of  complaint. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  North  was  endeavouring  Conduct  of 
to  restore,  if  possible,  contentment  to  the  colonists,  of  Boston 
they  were  again  engaged  in  acts  of  outrage  which  ^^J^,^® 
demanded  severe  correction.     While  four  regiments 
were  quartered  at  Boston,  the  inhabitants  were  kept 
in  awe  by  their  numbers,  and  maintained  a  sullen 
tranquillity ;  but  two  being  removed,  they  lost  all  fear, 
and  displayed  their  animosity  to  government  by  insults 
on  the  military,  who  were  abused  and  vilified  in  the 
newspapers,  and  every  opportunity  taken  to  degrade, 
and  expose  them  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
populace.     The  soldiers  were  neither  by  education, 


*  Dr.  Fraiiklin  to  Dr.  Cooper,  same  MSS.  toI.  188. 
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nor  the  habits  acquired  in  the  service,  disposed  to 
bear  such  treatment  with  patience,  and  the  peace  was 
frequently  disturbed  by  contentions  and  afGrays  be- 
tween them  and  the  people.  In  this  state  of  mutual 
animosity,  each  party  imputed  to  the  other  views  and 
designs  which  were  probably  never  entertained.  The 
Bostonians  were  accused  of  a  project  to  expel  the 
military  by  force,  and  of  having  engaged  a  party  from 
the  country  to  assist  in  executing  it  *.  The  soldiers 
were  charged  with  a  systematic  design  to  urge  the 
people  beyond  their  patience,  that  a  moment  of  excess 
might  fruTiish  a  pretext  for  a  general  massacre  and 
plunder  -f .  Of  the  first  of  these  accusations  no  evi- 
dence has  ever  appeared ;  the  latter  refutes  itself;  as 
the  military,  if  they  had  formed  such  a  plan,  would 
have  executed  it  before  they  were  weakened  by  the 
departure  of  half  their  force. 

The  quarrels  of  individuals  and  small  parties,  in 
process  of  time,  produced  a  general  sentiment  of  ran- 
cour,  which  occasioned  a  more  serious  contest.  A  dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  the  soldiers  and  the  rope- 
makers,  and  many  circumstances  of  irritation  having 
occurred,  measures  were  taken  on  both  sides  for  a 
general  engagement.  Unfortxmately,  all  the  disputes 
between  the  townsmen  and  the  soldiers  were  kept  con- 
cealed from  the  officers :  the  military  would  not  im- 
peach themselves ;  and  the  people  maintained  a  lofty 
and  supercilious  reserve,  disdaining  to  refer  their  griev- 
ances to  the  arbitrament  of  men  whom  they  neither 
esteemed  nor  respected.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious disposition  of  the  parties,  and  the  fiiry  excited 
by  recent  transactions,  a  serious  riot  was  raised,  the 
commencement  and  conduct  of  which  are  diflferently 
related,  as  prejudice  or  interest  prevails ;  nor  can  any 
of  the  proceedings  be  recounted  with  the  confidence 
arising  from  a  clear  and  well-connected  narrative. 

It  appears  that  an  affray  took  place  in  the  evening 
between  two  soldiers  and  a  party  of  the  lower  order 
of  people,  upon  which  a  mob  was  immediately  raised. 


♦  Stedman*s  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
t  Narratiyr  of  the  horrid  maf»acre  in  Boston,  passim. 
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To  increase  the  number  of  their  partisans,  the  Bos-      S  vuf' 

tonians  broke  into  two  meeting-houses,  and  rang  the L 

alarm-bells,  the  usual  signal  of  fire ;  they  also  ran  1770. 
about  the  streets  calling  the  people  from  their  houses 
to  defend  themselves ;  thus  an  immense  and  exaspe- 
rated multitude  was  collected.  Captain  Preston,  the 
commanding  officer  on  duty,  knew  nothing  of  the  late 
transactions ;  and  considering  the  alarm  to  be  really, 
as  it  was  apparently,  excited  by  fire,  received  informal 
tion  of  the  commotion  with  surprise.  He  repaired  to 
the  main-guard,  and,  seeing  the  crowd  flock  toward 
the  custom-house,  and  hearing  the  threats  of  the  popu- 
lace, became  apprehensive  of  some  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  chest  containing  the  public  money ; 
he  was  also  informed  that  the  people  had  expressed  a 
resolution  to  murder  the  sentinel.  He  summoned  to 
his  aid  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  twelve  privates ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  violence,  accompanied  the 
party  himself.  The  mob,  who  were  obliged,  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  guards,  to  keep  a  certain  distance, 
tried,  by  abusive  epithets  and  defiance,  and  by  throwing 
stones  and  snowballs,  to  irritate  the  military  to  a  for- 
getfulness  of  their  duty.  Captain  Preston  parleyed, 
and  attempted  to  convince  the  people,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  men  were  drawn  up,  the  position  in  which 
they  held  their  arms,  and  the  situation  in  which  he 
himself  stood,  that  no  intention  could  be  entertained 
of  firing.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  one  of  the 
mob  struck  a  soldier  with  a  cudgel ;  the  man  so  in- 
sulted, immediately  fired.  The  Captain,  turning  to 
reprimand  him  for  firing  without  orders,  received  a 
violent  blow  on  the  arm  with  a  club.  Some  persons 
from  behind  gave  the  word  "  fijre  ;"  but  the  confusion 
was  so  great,  that  no  one  distinctly  knew  from  whom 
it  proceeded.  Captain  Preston  repeatedly  ordered  the 
men  not  to  &re ;  but  about  ten  pieces  were  discharged. 
The  word  could  not  have  been  clearly  understood,  nor 
could  it  have  been  given  by  the  officer,  since  the  men 
in  their  previous  position  stood  with  bayonets  fixed, 
and  their  arms  half-cocked ;  there  are  several  interme- 
diate words  of  command  which  an  officer  could  not 
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have  omitted :  beside,  had  the  word  been  given  by  the 
officer,  the  whole  division  would  have  fired  at  once ; 
whereas  from  every  account  it  appears,  that,  after  the 
man  who  had  been  struck,  two  fired,  then  three,  and 
then  five.     The  result  was,  that  four  persons  were 
killed,  and  six  or  seven  wounded :  the  populace  fled 
with  precipitation,  but  shortly  returned  to  carry  oiF 
their  friends ;  the  military,  apprehensive  of  a  new  at- 
tack, were  again  preparing  to  fire ;  but  Captain  Preston 
prevented  them  by  throwing  up  their  pieces  with  his 
hand.     The  whole  afiiair  was  a  scene  of  hurry  and 
conftision,  occupying  about  twenty   minutes.      The 
populace  continued  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  they 
beat  a  drum  about  the  streets,  calling  "  to  arms ;" 
several  officers,  who  on  a  similar  call  to  arms  were 
hastening  to  join  their  comrades,  were  beaten,  knocked 
down,  and  wounded,  and  every  appearance  indicated 
an  intention  of  further  hostility.     Lieutenant  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  Colonel  Carr  at  length  interfered, 
and  the  soldiers  being  ordered  to  their  barracks,  the 
people  were  induced  to  retire  to  their  houses. 

The  next  day,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton was  held  at  the  town  hall,  when,  after  some  warm 
speeches,  they  chose  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  wait  on 
the  Lieutenanfr^ovemor  with  a  message,  requesting 
him,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  preventing  fiirther 
carnage,  to  remove  the  troops.  He  repUed,  that  with- 
out orders  from  the  general,  who  was  at  New  York, 
the  commanding  officers  could  not  remove  the  military  ; 
but  promised  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for 
keeping  them  in  situations  where  no  fiiture  inconve- 
nience could  arise.  This  answer  was  declared  to  be 
not  satis&ctory,  and  a  fresh  committee  of  seven  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  Lieutenant-governor,  with  a 
message  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Hutchinson  immediately 
made  appUcation  to  the  council,  who  voted,  without 
hesitation  or  opposition,  that  it  was  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  service  to  remove 
the  soldiers  from  the  town.  Colonel  Dalrymple,  the 
commanding  officer,  gave  his  word  that  he  would  com- 
ply, and  they  were  accordingly  removed  to  Castle  Wil- 
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liam,  the  military  duty  at  the  town-house  and  town-      ^"^^• 
prison  being  performed  by  the  militia.  J_ '_ 

Every  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance        1770. 
to  inflame  the  public  mind.     At  the  funeral  of  those  ?^"?^  *^ 
who  had  been  killed^  a  general  procession  was  made  ven^,  ^ 
through  the  town ;  the  shops  were  shut,  and  flags  ex- 
hibited with  emblematical  devices  and  inscriptions, 
calculated  to  inspire  revenge. 

A  charge  of  murder  was  preferred  against  Captain  indictment. 
Preston  and  the  soldiers  acting  imder  him,  who  im- 
mediately surrendered  themselves  into  custody.     Great 
efforts  were  used  to  procure  depositions  in  corroborar 
tion  of  this  accusation ;   and  it  is  probable,  had  the 
trial  been  immediately  proceeded  in,  such  was  the 
popular  fury,  that  they  would  have  been  sacrificed. 
The  proceedings  were,  however,  deferred  for  some 
months,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  partial 
repeal  of  the  tax  act  had  restored  a  certain  degree  of 
calm.      The  trial  was  nevertheless  conducted  with  24tiito 
great  warmth,  and  continued  six  days.     Upward  of  3oui  Oct. 
fifty  witnesses  were  examined;   and  the  counsel  on  acquit^ 
both  sides  exerted  great  abihty.     Captain  Preston  was  ^^  *^«  ""^^i- 
honourably  acquitted ;   as  were  aU  the  other  parties,   "^' 
except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter*. 
It  was  triumphantly  observed,  by  a  strenuous  adherent 
to  the  popular  party,  that  these  trials  must  efiiace  the 
imputation  of  the  Americans  being  a  people  so  vioh 
lent  and  blood-thirsty  as  not  to  permit  law  and  justice 
to  take  place  on  the  side  of  unpopular  men.     If  this 
claim  to  moderation  is  valid,  it  extends  only  to  mere 
acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  a  court ;  it  does  not 
warrant  a  supposition  that  the  rage  and  ferocity  of 
faction  were  at  aU  diminished;  for  the  same  writer 
observes,  that  the  proceedings  did  not  alter  the  opinion 
of  the  people  on  the  late  tragical  scenef. 

The  Lieutenant-governor,  after  the  departure  of 

*  Taken  from  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  75 ;  Nar- 
rative of  the  horrid  Massacre  at  Boston,  printed  by  order  of  tlie  town,  and  re- 
printed by  Dilly  and  Almon ;  account  of  tho  riot ;  case  of  lliomas  Preston, 
and  account  of  his  trial,  inserted  in  the  Annual  Register,  1770,  p.  211. 

t  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  to  Dr.  Franklin.  George  the  Third's 
MSS.  British  Museum,  vol.  191,  fo.  59. 
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the  troops,  proceeded  to  hold  the  general  court  of  the 
province ;  but,  justly  apprehensive  of  the  influence 
which  their  sitting  generally  produced  among  the 
people,  he  removed  them  to  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
distant  about  four  miles.  Irritated  at  this  proceeding, 
and  conscious  of  the  motive,  the  council  and  assembly, 
although  the  Lieutenant-governor's  speech  pointed  out 
several  important  topics  of  consideration,  refused  to 
enter  on  any  business  unless  the  governor  would  con- 
vene them  at  Boston,  the  usual  place*. 

The  patriots  who  composed  this  general  court  were, 
in  fact,  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  The  self-denial 
imposed  by  the  non-importation  agreement  had  already 
become  extremely  irksome  in  several  of  the  provinces. 
Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  relinquished  the  confede- 
racy,  and  New  York  meditated  a  similar  proceeding ; 
Portsmouth,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  had  never 
acceded ;  and  the  superior  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  these  places  were  little  diminished  by  the 
anathemas  of  Boston,  where  trade  was  on  the  decline, 
and  where  the  merchants  envied,  while  they  decried, 
the  effects  of  a  mode  of  conduct  different  from  their 
own.  While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  state  the 
law  arrived  for  the  repeal  of  duties :  the  associators, 
gladly  seizing  this  opportunity  of  making  an  advan- 
tageous compromise  between  their  pride  and  their 
necessities,  consented  to  renew  their  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  in  every  article  except  tea,  and  orders  of  more 
than  usual  extent  were  transmitted  to  the  mother- 
countrjr|-. 

The  contest  of  the  city  of  London  with  the  court 
was  carried  on  vnth  unabated  acrimony  and  audacity. 
Before  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  common-council  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  framing  another  remonstrance 
to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  his  answer  to  the 
former,  a  measure  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  and  voted  by  a  great  majorityj.     The  paper  was 


♦  Some  judicious  observations  on  tliis  proceeding  are  in  Franklin's  Memoir. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  215. 

t  Stedman,  vol.  i.  p  77.     Marshall's  Life  of  Wa^liington,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
X  7  aldonnen,  105  commoners,  to  8  aldermen,  57  commoners. 
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carried  to  St.  James's  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  a  suit-       xvtn' 
able  traia  of  attendants :   it  expressed  the  deep  con- 


cern of  the  city  at  the  awftd  sentence  of  censure  17G8. 
lately  passed  upon  it  from  the  throne ;  and  after  re- 
capitulating the  grievances  complamed  of  in  former 
addresses,  concluded  with  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  that  His 
Majesty  might  reign,  as  kings  only  can  reign,  in  and 
by  the  hearts  of  a  loyal,  dutiful,  and  free  people. 

The  King  said,  he  should  have  been  wanting  to  ^he  King's 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  himself,  if  he  had  not  ex-  answer. 
pressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  address.     The  lord 
mayor,  after  obtaining  permission  to   reply,  begged  Beckford's 
leave  to  declare,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens,  how  ^^  ^' 
much  the  bare  apprehension  of  His  Majesty's  displea- 
sure would,  at  all  times,  affect  their  minds ;  the  decla- 
ration of  it  had  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety, 
and  the  deepest  affliction.     He  supplicated  the  King 
not  to  dismiss  them  from  his  presence  without  some 
comfort,  and  prospect  at  least  of  redress.     No  answer 
being  returned,  the  lord  mayor  and  his  suite  withdrew*. 

This  extraordinary  transaction  was  considered  by 
many  as  a  specimen  of  unwarranted  presumption,  and 
unpardonable  insolence ;  while  others  regarded  it  as 
an  honourable  and  dignified  assertion  of  the  privileges 
of  the  city  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Lord  Chat- 
ham was  of  the  latter  opinion.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
lord  mayor  had  asserted  the  city  with  weight  and 
spirit.  In  the  overflowing  of  his  heart,  he  declared 
how  truly  he  loved  and  respected  the  spirit  which  the 
lord  mayor  had  displayed.  "  The  spirit  of  Old  Eng- 
"  land,"  he  said,  spoke  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 

*  View  of  the  Hbtory  of  Great  Britam  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
North,  p.  10. — The  recorder  of  London,  Sir  James  Eyre,  aflerw'ard  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  and  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  declined  attending  with  this 
address ;  his  conduct  ('27th  Sept.)  was  made  a  subject  of  investigation  before  the 
common-council.  In  his  deience,  he  alleged  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  of,  much  less  to  read,  an  address  and  remonstrance 
couched  in  such  harsh  terms ;  it  appeared  to  him  an  indignity  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  parliament.  The  common-coiuicil,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  that  he 
should  be  no  more  advised  with,  retained,  or  employed  in  the  edBTairs  of  the  cor- 
poration, being  unworthy  of  their  future  trust  and  confidence.  The  violence  and 
injustice  of  this  vote  were  abundantly  compensated  by  the  esteem  and  veneration 
in  which  the  object  of  it  was  held  during  twenty-seven  years,  the  reraaiiidcr  of 
his  life,  and  by  the  public  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  learned,  upright,  and  intelligent 
judge. 
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day.  If  the  heart  of  the  court  be  hardened,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  will  be  more  and  more  awakened 
by  every  repetition  of  unrelenting  oppression  on  one 
part,  and  of  determined  and  legal  exertions  on  the 
other*. 

In  making  these  extravagant  and  fulsome  eulogies, 
the  noble  earl  undoubtedly  considered  that  he  was 
paying  a  merited  tribute  to  an  unpremeditated  effusion 
of  numly  spirit,  drawn  forth^  whether  right  or  wrong, 
by  the  impression  of  the  moment  Time  has  corrected 
the  error,  and  shevm  that  the  part  of  lord  mayor  was 
written,  studied,  and  uttered  like  any  speech  in  a  stage 
play.  The  Reverend  John  Home,  then  well  known 
as  a  political  character,  but  afterward  much  more 
known  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  informed  his  biographer, 
that  the  speech  was  his  composition;  and,  when  it 
was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  pedestal  in  Guild- 
hall, exclaimed,  that  he  had  obtained  statues  for  others, 
but  none  for  hiinself|-. 

The  birth  of  a  princess  furnished  another  occasion 
for  the  city  to  display  their  zeal  in  giving  offence  to 
the  King.  A  court  of  common-counol  being  held  at 
Guildhall,  the  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor  was,  after 
some  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes  bore 
a  principal  share,  highly  approved.  He  vindicated 
Mr.  Beckford ;  and  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  not  attend- 
ing at  court  on  the  23rd,  that,  from  the  eagerness  of 
ministry  to  murder  the  people,  he  was  convinced,  if  he 
had  gone  to  St.  James's,  and  only  a  few  boys  had 
shouted,  it  would  have  been  a  pretence  for  another 
massacre.  On  the  motion  for  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation, he  observed,  this  did  not  seem  a  tune  for  com- 
pliments ;  the  citizens  of  London  had  been  treated  of 
late  with  great  indignity ;  their  petitions  were  received 
with  contempt,  their  remonstrance  with  insult;  it 
seemed  to  be  the  only  study  of  administration  to  af- 
front the  city,  and  provoke  the  people ;  as  instances  of 
which  he  adduced  the  favours  conferred  on  relations 


157. 


*  Ghatluun  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  pp.  459,  462. 

t  MemoiiB  of  John  Home  Tooke,  by  Alexander  Stephens,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p. 
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of  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Barrington,  and  on  Governor      ^h  ap 

Bernard,  who  had  been  made  a  baronet,  and  received    L 

a  pension,  merely  because  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  uni-  1770. 
versaUy  detested  by  onr  brethren  in  America.  For 
these  reasons,  he  observed,  the  address  ought  to  be 
very  chaste,  modest,  and  reserved,  and  confined  to 
what  he  hoped  would  ever  be  a  subject  of  real  joy  to 
EngUshmen,  an  increase  of  the  Brunswick  line*. 

An  address  was  framed  in  strict  conformity  with  Address  on 
this  advice,  and  carried  up  by  the  lord  mayor  and  ^^^^' 
several  aldermen :  the  populace  did  not  omit  this  op* 
portunity  to  manifest  their  hatred  of  those  who  were 
attached  to  the  court.  The  lord  mayor  and  three 
aldermen  had  no  sooner  passed  through  Temple-bar, 
than  the  gates  were  shut  against  Alderman  Harley :  Alderman 
tiie  mob  pelted  him  with  stones  and  dirt,  pulled  him  ^J^  ^' 
out  of  his  carriage,  obliged  him  to  take  refiige  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life ;  and  when  he  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded in  a  hackney-coach,  followed  him  to  St  James's 
with  fresh  insults  and  renewed  injuries.  Having  com- 
mitted this  outrage,  they  allowed  the  city  marshal  to 
open  the  gates,  and  suffered  the  rest  of  the  procession 
to  pass  unmolested.  To  protect  the  King  from  the 
repetition  of  insult,  the  lord  chamberlain  iidformed  the 
lord  mayor  of  His  Majesty's  desire  that  no  reply  might 
again  be  made  to  him :  the  lord  mayor  demanded  a 
copy  of  this  message  in  writing,  which  was  refused ; 
and,  after  some  altercation,  the  address  was  delivered 
and  answered. 

Fax  different  was  the  maimer  in  which  an  address  1st  June. 
was  voted  and  presented  to  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  ^^^^J 
thanked  for  his  zeal  in  support  of  the  right  of  election  Lord  chat- 
and  petition,  and  for  his  promise  to  use  his  endeavours  ^""* 
that  parliaments  might  be  restored  to  their  original 
purity,  by  shortening  the  period  of  their  continuance, 
and  introducing  a  more  full  and  equal  representation. 
To  this  compUment  Lord  Chatham  returned  a  manly   hu  answer. 
and  dignified  answer ;  he  applauded  the  city  for  their 
perseverance  in  defending  their  rights ;  but  said  that 

*  Guntlem-in't!  Mugazincy  1770,  p.  273. 
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his  opinions  on  the  duration  of  parliaments  had  been 
misapprehended ;  he  could  not  recommend  that  they 
should  be  triennial.  His  earnest  wish  for  a  more  full 
and  equal  representation  had  been  thrown  out  with 
the  just  diffidence  of  a  private  man,  when  he  presumes 
to  suggest  any  thing  new  on  a  high  matter.  The  re^ 
mainder  of  his  speech  contained  expressions  of  civility 
appropriate  to  the  address. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Beckford  died, 
and  his  decease  materially  affected  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  city.  His  influence  and  wealth  enabled  him 
to  restrain  the  diversities  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
among  the  heads  of  opposition,  and  imite  them  in  a 
compact,  consistent  body.  His  adherents  shewed  him 
respect,  by  obtaining  a  statue  to  his  honour  in  Guild- 
hall, which  represents  him  in  his  robes  of  office,  deli- 
vering Mr.  Home's  speech,  which,  in  letters  of  gold, 
as  already  is  mentioned,  appears  on  the  pedestal.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Alderman  Trecothick,  who  being  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  same  measures,  no  differ- 
ence was  immediately  perceptible. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  continual  efforts 
had  been  used  to  convince  the  people  that  they  were 
reduced  to  a  most  ignominious  situation,  and  unre- 
spected  among  the  powers  of  Europe  :  Great  Britain 
was  represented  as  being  without  an  ally,  and  daily 
threatened  with  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Lord  Chat- 
ham, it  is  said,  predicted,  toward  the  close  of  the  late 
session,  that  a  great  blow  either  was,  or  would  soon 
be,  sti-uck  in  some  part  of  the  world*.  This  assertion 
was  founded  on  truth,  and  clearly  shews  Lord  Chat- 
ham's extensive  information,  or  his  political  sagacity ; 
but  if  his  intelligence  was  precise,  he  greatiy  exagge^ 
rated  the  importance  of  an  exploit,  which,  although 
the  result  of  a  profoimd  combination,  was  in  itself  of 
very  little  consequence  ;  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Falkland's  Islands  by  a  Spanish  force. 

It  is  said  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  France 
and  Spain  signed  the  peace  in  1763,  a  private  com- 


•  History  of  Lord  North'N  Administration,  p.  21. 
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pact  was  signed  between  their  ministers,  by  which,  at  a      xvm ' 
given  date,  some  years  afterward,  an  attack  was  to  be 


made  on  Falkland's  Island,  in  order  to  produce  a  rup-  1770 
ture  resolved  on  at  the  very  instant  of  executing  a 
treaty,  the  first  profession  of  g;^ which  was,  perpetual 
peace  and  amity  between  the  contracttog  powers.  A 
sealed  order  was  given  at  the  moment,  and  the  time 
for  acting  upon  it  was  fixed.  When  the  time  arrived, 
circumstances  seemed  to  favour  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  The  navy,  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hawke,  was  left  in  a  neglected  state,  and  utterly  imfit 
to  protect  our  distant  territories  against  the  united 
efforts  of  two  such  powerful  enemies ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pacific  disposition  of  Louis  XV.  arising 
from  love  of  ease  and  voluptuousness,  and  the  declining 
influence  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  would  prevent  that  mi- 
nister from  assisting  in  the  commencement  of  the 
transaction,  although  he  might  entertain  hopes,  if  hos- 
tilities  should  be  entered  into,  of  inducing  the  King  to 
take  up  arms  in  support  of  his  ally*. 

Unacquainted  mth  any  circumstances  which  should  Account  of 
prevent  the  execution  of  his  sealed  order,  the  officer  ^i^nd"^  * 
to  whom  it  was  confided  began  by  forcibly  expelling 
the  English  from  Falkland's  Islands,  a  possession 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  dispute,  was  elevated  to 
a  degree  of  notice  never  before  bestowed,  and  which  it 
has  not  retained.  The  IsUs  Malouines,  called  by  the 
English  Falkland's  Islands,  were  considered  of  so  little 
importance,  that  their  first  discovery  and  original  name 
are  not  clearly  ascertained.  They  have  been  succes- 
sively claimed  by,  and  received  appellations  from,  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  French.  Captain  Davis,  a  com- 
panion of  Cavendish,  in  1592,  is  reputed  the  earUest 
discoverer ;  but  he  did  not  even  assign  them  a  name. 
Two  years  afterward  they  were  descried  by  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  who,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
himself,  called  them  Hawkins's  Maiden  Land.  In 
1598,  two  Dutch  navigators,  Verhagen  and  Sebald  de 
Wert,  called  them  Sebald's  Islands.     They  then,  for 

•  From  private  information,  and  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  in  the 
Hou«e  of  Lords,  'i'ind  January,  1800,  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1209. 
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CHAP,  more  than  a  century,  remained  unnoticed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  doubts  were  entertained  of  their  exist- 
ence; but  a  voyage  being  made  into  that  r^on  in 
1689,  by  Strong,  whose  journal  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  he  is  supposed  to  have  distinguished 
them  by  the  appellation  of  Falkland's  Islands;  the 
name  was  adopted  by  Halley,  and  from  that  time  in- 
serted in  the  English  maps.  The  privateers  who 
visited  those  seas  in  the  reigns  of  WilUam  and  Anne, 
also  saw  these  islands,  but  were  deterred  by  their 
dreary  appearance  from  making  particular  observa^ 
tions.  Strong  affirmed  there  was  no  wood,  and  Dam- 
pier  suspected  they  had  no  water.  A  Frenchman, 
named  Frezier,  also  noticed  and  called  them  Les 
Malouines*. 

Hitherto  changes  of  name,  unattended  with  events, 
improvements,  or  possession,  were  the  only  circum- 
stances which  authenticated  the  existence  of  Falkland's 
Islands ;  but  after  Lord  Anson's  return  from  his  cele* 
brated  expedition,  commenced  in  1 740t,  they  attracted 
some  attention.  The  narrator  of  the  voyage,  anxious 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained of  Lord  Anson,  was  not  merely  founded  on  the 
capture  of  the  Acapulco  ship,  descanted,  among  other 
topics,  on  the  national  advantage  of  securing  a  settle- 
ment in  Fepy's  and  Falkland's  Islands,  affirming  it  to 
be  essentially  necessary  for  friture  operations  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  Chili,  as  it  would  produce 
many  benefits  in  peace,  and,  in  war,  render  the  English 
masters  of  the  South  Sea. 

The  credit  and  influence  of  Lord  Anson  enabled 
him  to  procure,  in  1748,  the  equipment  of  a  squadron 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  frdler  knowledge  of 
Pepy's  and  Falkland's  Islands,  and  for  making  frurther 
discoveries  in  the  South  Sea ;  but  General  Wall,  am- 
bassador from  Spain,  making  remonstrances,  thie  pro- 
ject was  abandoned ;  but  the  right  to  pursue  it  was  not 
explicitly  renounced. 

The  magnificent  advantages  promised  in  the  ac- 

*  Domed  from  St.  MaU. 

t  See  Smollett's  continuation  of  Hume,  toI.  iU.  pp.  41, 141. 
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count  of  Anson's  voyage,  and  the  anxious  desire  enter*      xviiT.' 
tained  by  the  French  to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  the 


ceded  dominion  of  Canada,  induced  M,  de  Bougain-  ?^®?®^ 
vUle,  in  August  1763,  to  fit  out  two  vessels,  for  the  French^ 
express  pn^se  of  making  discoveries,  and  effecting 
an  establishment  in  the  Malouines.  In  1764,  he  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France*,  but 
afterward  was  dispatched  to  Madrid,  and  not  only  ^^^^ 
relinquished  the  settlement  in  favour  of  Spain,  but 
accompanied  a  Spanish  governor  to  an  island  which 
then  received  the  name  of  Port  Soladad. 

Meanwhile  the  Admiralty  of  England  prepared 
another  expedition  under  Captain  Byron,  who  sailed  getuement 
in  May  1764,  and  on  the  23rd  January  1766,  took  by  England. 
possession  of  one  of  the  islands,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  On  his  return,  a  narrative  of 
the  voyage  was  published,  in  which  the  settlement  was 
described  as  an  object  of  the  highest  importance ;  the 
island  Was  said  to  be  six  or  seven  htmdred  miles  in 
circumference,  with  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour, 
which,  in  honour  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  named  Port  Egmont ;  it  was  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  wood;  provided  with  excellent  water; 
abounding  in  vegetables  and  wild  fowl,  and  supposed 
to  contain  iron,  and  perhaps  more  valuable  ores. 

Influenced  by  this  description,  the  British  Govern^ 
ment,  early  in  1766,  sent  Captain  Mac  Bride  to  Port 
Egmont,  where  he  erected  a  small  block-house,  and 
stationed  a  garrison.  But  his  report  did  not  verify 
the  hopes  derived  from  Captain  Byron's  account ;  he 
found  a  mass  of  islands,  and  broken  lands,  the  soil  was 
mere  bog,  while  perpetual  storms  in  winter  rendered 
the  communication  with  the  shore  extremely  difficult 
and  precarious.  Seaplions  and  penguins,  animals  of 
no  worth,  were  abundant ;  but  there  were  no  means 
of  providing  sustenance  in  winter,  and  summer  pro- 
mised nothing  more  than  a  few  geese  and  snipes,  and 
a  crop  of  wild  celery  and  sorrel.  Nor  did  the  soil 
yield  to  the  efforts  of  cultivation ;  a  garden  was  pre- 

t  See  History  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Malouiiie  or  Falkland's  lalands  particu- 
larly, p.  218,  of  tie  English  translation  in  4to.  1773. 
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xvm'      P^ed,  but  the  plants  withered;    and  even  firs,  the 

L.    hardy  produce  of  the  bleakest  regions,  could  not  resist 

the  climate  of  the  Falkland's  Islands,  but  perished  like 
weaker  herbage*. 

The  garrison  continued  in  this  situation,  deriving 
^%e9  ^'      annually,  at  a  great  and  unprofitable  expense,  their 
Arrival  of      supplics  froHi  England,  unprovided  against,  and  not 
B^wiiOT       expecting  an  assault,  when  a  Spanish  schooner,  firom 
port  Soladad,  was  observed  hovering  about  the  island. 
Captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamer  immediately  warned  the 
Spanish  commander  to  depart  fi'om  the  coast,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  an  order  which  met 
with  instant  compliance. 
3^j^  In  two  days  the  schooner  returned,  with  a  Spanish 

Remon-  officer  ou  board,  and  letters  firom  Don  Philip  Ruiz 
tS^s^lrds  I*^e^t^9  governor  of  Port  Soladad,  expressed  in  terms 
of  civihty.  The  governor,  affecting  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  formation  of  an  English  settlement,  and  to 
consider  the  presence  of  Captain  Hunt  as  accidental, 
declared  his  astonishment  at  the  interruption  of  the 
schooner's  voyage,  and  suggested  that  the  conduct  of  the 
pilot  must  have  been  irregular ;  for  he  was  persuaded 
that  an  officer  commanding  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to 
so  civihzed  a  nation,  could  not  be  so  deficient  in  the 
respect  due  to  the  Spanish  flag  in  the  King  of  Spain's 
dominions. 

In  answer,  Captain  Himt  asserted,  that  the  islands 
belonged  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  both  by  discovery 
and  settlement,  and  warned  the  Spaniards  to  quit  them 
within  six  months.  The  Spanish  officer  fi-om  Soladad 
protested  against  the  pretensions  and  conduct  of 
Captain  Himt,  who  must  be  responsible  for  the  ill  con- 
sequences likely  to  ensue ;  the  causes  of  protest  were 
Captain  Himt's  threatening  to  fire,  if  the  Spaniard 
attempted  to  execute  his  commission,  and  opposing  his 
approach  to  the  colony;  and  it  was  declared  that 
Captain  Hunt's  entering  Soladad  harbour,  although  in 

•  

*  *  This  accoimt  is  taken  principally  from  Dr.  Johnson's  Thoughts  on  the  late 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands.  Reference  has  also  been  had  to 
Bougainville's  and  Byron's  Voyages,  and  Penrose's  Account  of  the  last  Expe- 
dition to  the  Falkland's  Islands  in  1772. 
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an  amicable  manner,  would  be  deemed   an  insult.       chap. 
Other  letters,  answers,  and  protests,  ensued  in  the 


course  of  the  succeeding  month,  but  were  productive        1770. 
of  no  fiirther  consequences. 

At  length,  two  Spanish  frigates,  of  considerable  force,  ^  ^f^- 
with  troops  on  board,  arrived  at  Port  Egmont.     The  twTspanish 
commander,  Don  Fernando  de  Kubalcava,  wrote  to  ^^8*^- 
Captain  Hunt,  expressing  great  surprise  at  finding  a 
kind  of  settlement  under  the  British  flag ;  claimed  the 
dominion  as  the  right  of  his  master,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  accused  the  British  commander  of  having  violated 
the  terms  of  the  last  peace ;  but  he  would  abstain 
from  all  other  proceedings  till  he  had  acquainted  His 
CathoUc  Majesty  with  this  disagreeable  affair.     Cap- 
tain Hunt  again  asserted  the  King's  right  to  the  terri- 
tor)%  but  behaved  with  polite  attention  to  the  Spanish 
commander,  and  assisted  him  to  procure  a  supply  of 
water,  a  want  of  which  he  had  alleged  as  a  motive 
for  touching  at  Port  Egmont. 

The  situation  of  affairs  was  now  become  so  critical,  captain 
that  Captain  Hunt  thought  it  advisable  to  return  to  fo^En^nd. 
England ;  and  left  Captain  Maltby,  in  the  Favourite, 
of  sixteen  guns,  chief  in  command :  the  Swift,  also  a 
sloop  of  sixteen  guns,  which,  with  the  Favourite,  con- 
stituted the  whole  naval  force  left  after  Captain  Htmt's 
departure,  was  unfortunately  overset  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan ;  three  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  and  the 
rest,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  saved. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  a  Spanish  fngate  put  into  ^^  j^^^ 
Port  Egmont,  under  pretence  that  she  had  been  fifty-  Arrival  and 
three  days  from  Buenos  Ayres,  going  to  Port  Soladad,  Jf^lt^S^ 
and  was  distressed  for  water.     In  a  few  days,  the  re-  armiLient. 
mainder  of  the  force  arrived ;  and  it  then  appeared  ^'^• 
that  they  had  been  at  sea  but  twenty-six  days,  having 
sailed  for  the  express  purpose  of  expelling  the  English. 
For  this  exploit  they  had  on  board  upward  of  sixteen 
hundred  men,  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  can- 
non belonging  to  the  ships,  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
and  other  materials,  sufficient  for  the  investment  of  a 
regular  fortification ;  while  the  English  force,  on  shore, 
consisted  only  of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  unfit  for  ser- 
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CHAP,      vice,  and  a  wooden  blockhouse.     A  Spanish  broad 

[_    pendant  was  immediately  hoisted;   Captain  Farmer 

1770.  ordered  the  men  who  had  belonged  to  the  Swift,  to 
come  on  shore  for  the  defence  of  the  settlement ;  and 
Captain  Maltby,  intending  to  bring  the  Favourite 
nearer  into  the  cove,  the  Spanish  commander  threatened 
to  fire  into  him  if  he  weighed  anchor.  Captain  Maltby, 
notwithstanding  this  menace,  stood  out  to  sea;  two 
shots  were  fired,  which  fell  to  leeward ;  and  three  of 
the  Spanish  frigates,  in  imitation  of  the  English  com- 
mander, quitted  the  harbour.  Captain  Maltby  sent  an 
officer  to  the  Spanish  admiral,  to  know  why  he  had 
fired,  and  received  for  answer  that  the  shot  were  merely 
meant  as  signals. 

Captain  Farmer  now  dispatched  a  message,  requir- 
ing  the  frigates,  as  they  had  obtained  refresdunents, 
to  leave  the  island  without  delay.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander, John  Ignacio  Madariaga,  wrote  the  same 
day  to  both  the  commanders,  advising  them  to  con- 
sider the  immense  superiority  of  his  force,  and  the 
harmony  reigning  between  their  respective  sovereigns, 
and  to  quit  the  port  immediately,  otherwise  he  would 
be  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  use  hostilities. 
The  ensuing  day  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  same 
effect,  demanding  a  categorical  answer  in  fifteen 
minutes.  In  reply.  Captain  Maltby  insisted  on  the 
right  of  continuing ;  protested  against  the  Spaniards 
who  obliged  him  to  retire  by  means  of  their  superior 
force,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag.  Madariaga  returned  that 
it  was  not  then  proper,  nor  was  it  his  business,  to 
discuss  questions  of  right ;  but  he  should  do  what  he 
thought  just,  submitting  to  the  British  and  Spanish 
courts  the  question  of  propriety;  and  desired  the 
captains  to  send  an  officer  who  might  view  his  force, 
and  convince  themselves  of  the  inutility  of  resistance. 

In  the  night.  Captain  Maltby  landed  fifty  of  the 
Favourite's  men,  with  two  six-pounders,  ten  swivels, 
small  arms  and  ammunition ;  the  next  morning,  the 
Spaniards  disembarked  part  of  their  troops  to  the 
northward.     Having  advanced  half  way  to  the  block- 
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house,  the  rest  of  their  boats,  with  the  remainder  of      S yu? * 

their  troops,  and  artillery,  rowed  into  the  cove,  covered    1. 

by  the  fire  of  the  frigates.  The  EngUsh  fired  a  few  1770. 
shot,  but  finding  resistance  ineffectual,  hoisted  a  flag  '^^  ^^^^ 
of  truce,  and  desired  articles  of  capitulation.  The 
terms  were  in  themselves  sufficiently  haughty;  an 
immediate  surrender  and  evacuation  of  the  island ;  and 
this  unconditional  submission  was  rendered  more  irk- 
some by  a  stipulation,  that  the  British  forces  should 
not  depart  for  twenty  days.  To  enforce  submission, 
the  Favourite's  rudder  was  taken  off  and  carried  on 
shore.  The  obvious  intent  of  this  proceeding  was  to 
allow  ample  time  for  a  Spanish  vessel  to  reach  Europe 
with  intelligence  before  any  could  be  received  in 
England,  and  the  harshness  of  the  measure  is  not 
palliated  by  the  forbearance  of  Madariaga,  in  not 
seizing  the  few  unimportant  effects  possessed  by  the 
English*. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Hunt  arrived  at  Plymouth,  3dJiine. 
and.  informed  the  Admiralty  that  the  island  had  been  c^^n^ 
claimed  by  the  governor  of  Port  Soladad;  but  this  ^^^ 
act  being  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  splenetic  quarrel,     °^ 
the  intelligence  excited  no  sensation.     Mr.  Harris,  the  23d  August. 
British  charge  d'affaires,  who  was  left  at  Madrid,  on  J^^J^'*^''*^ 
the  departure  of  Sir  James  Gray  in  August  1769,  from  the 
next  gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of  the  arrival  of  ^^^ 
a  vessel  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  brought  intelli-  d'affaires  in 
gence  that  an  armament,  fitted  out  in  May  from  that  ^^"  *' 
settlement,  intended  to  dislodge  the  English  from  Port 
Egmont ;  but  their  success  was  considered  extremely 
uncertain.     The  fact  was,  at  length,  rendered  indu-  12th  Sept. 
bitable  by  Prince  Maserano,  the  Spanish  ambassador  ^e^sp^ish 
in  London,  who  voluntarily  announced  to  Lord  Wey-  ambaasador 
mouth,  that  he  had  reason  to  beheve  that  Don  Fran-  "*  ^'*'*®"- 
Cisco  BuccareUi,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
without  any  particular  orders,  had  taken  on  himself 
to  dispossess  the  English  of  Port  Egmont ;  and  Captain 
Maltby,  arriving  shortly  afterward,  transmitted  from 
the  Motherbank  an  account  of  the  late  events,  sup- 

•  Dr.  Johnson's  Pamphlet;    Papers  published  by  Authority;    Debrett's 
Debates,  vol.  i. 
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ported  by  proper  documents.  However  faithfully  and 
judiciously  the  sealed  order  had  been  executed,  the 
enterprize,  at  the  time,  did  not  suit  the  interests  and 
views  either  of  France  or  Spain.  M.  d'Ossun,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  remonstrated  against 
the  aggression;  the  order  was  forgotten,  nor  was  it 
recollected,  untU  produced  by  the  Spanish  officer  in 
his  own  justification*. 

Undoubtedly  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
have  warranted  immediate  hostihties ;  but,  considering 
the  internal  aflfairs  of  England,  it  was  more  prudent 
to  omit  no  means  of  arranging  the  dispute  by  amicable 
negotiation.     The  people  were  fired  at  the  indignit}' 
offered  to  the  British  flag,  by  a  nation  whom  they 
considered  as  the  most  feeble  of  opponents,  and  whose 
immense  wealth  they,  in  idea,  fondly  grasped  as  an 
inevitable  and  easy  prey.     There  is  no  principle  so 
just  as  not  to  be  perverted  by  the  adoption  of  ex- 
aggerated Yiotions,  and  on  that  account  popular  reason- 
ings are  more  frequ^tly  delusive,  when  founded  on 
some  tmdeniable  axiom.     A  statesman  cannot  regulate 
his  conduct  in  conformity  to  all  the  deductions  made 
by  the  public  from  incontrovertible  data,  but  must  in 
every  instance  be  guided  by  peculiar  features  of  the 
individual  transaction,  not  making  himself  the  slave  of 
a  system  which  may  often  feil  in  its  application  to 
cases  apparently  parallel.     In  the  present  affair,  the 
conduct  of  administration  could  hardly  afford  general 
satisfaction :  if  the  ministry  adopted  a  pacific  course, 
the  injured  honoiu:  of  the  nation,  the  faciUty  of  revenge, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  glorious  contest,  would  form 
themes  of  inexhaustible  declamation ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  yielded  to  the  popular  ardour,  and  engaged 
in   hostilities,   however   justifiable,    the  unimportant 
object  in  dispute,  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  suffer- 
ing coimtry  a  longer  period  to  recruit  ^fter  its  late 
exhausting  conflict,  together  with  the  common-place 
topics  by  which  war  is  deprecated  and  peace  recom- 
mended, would  have  been  incessantly  enforced,  and 


•  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Camarvon,  before  referred  to :  the  noble  earl  said 
he  derived  his  information  from  the  Marquis  d'Ossun  himself. 
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placed  in  all  the  various  forms  which  party  ability      ^vm' 
could  supply.  

The  ministry  had  the  misfortune  to  experience  the       1770. 
difficulties  and  discredit  attached  to  both  these  modes  STrntoLSy 
of  conduct,  without  receiving  the  approbation  due  to 
either.     On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  from  Prince 
Maserano,  a  spirited  and  proper  answer  was  given, 
that  it  would  depend  solely  on  the  King  of  Spain  to 
preserve  amity,  by  disavowing  the  governor,  and  re- 
storing what  had  been  taken  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace*.     Orders  were  immediately  issued  from  the 
Admiralty  for  preparing  guardships;  and  when  the  isthSept. 
Favourite  arrived,  bounties  to  seamen  were  offered  by 
royal  proclamation ;  ships  were  put  into  commission,  ^^^' 
and  the  usual  measures  adopted  for  making  a  for- 
midable and  efficacious  naval  preparation.     But,  how-  opposiuon. 
ever  agreeable  these  exertions  might  be  to  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  and  however  serious  the  crisis,  the  arts 
of  opposition  were  earnestly  and  incessantly  employed 
in  rendering   the  efforts   of   government  vain  and 
abortive. 

The  sailors,  generally  anxious  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices in  a  war  against  Spain,  were  now  led  to  beUeve 
they  had  suffered  injustice  by  the  distribution  of  the 
Havannah  prize  money,  in  the  preceding  war,  and 
evaded  by  aU  possible  means  the  call  of  the  country  j-. 
They  were  taught  to  adopt  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
attended  the  King  with  a  petition,  wherein  they  cited 
acts  of  parliament,  and  reasoned  profoundly  on  the 
impropriety  and  illegality  of  recruiting  the  navy  by 
means  of  press-warrants  {.  The  lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty applied  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  requir- 
ing hun  to  jsanction  these  authorities ;  but  he  refused 
to  do  it  on  their  application,  alleging  that  it  was  not 
customary,  unless  the  request  came  from  the  privy- 
council.  And  although  afterward  the  warrants  were  26Ui  Ocu 
properly  backed  by  the  chief  magistrate  §,  the  execu- 

•  Letter  from  Lord  Rochford  to  Sir  A.  Mitchell,  18th  Sept.  1770.  Papers* 
No.  8662. 

t  History  of  Lord  North's  adminiBtration,  p.  25. 

t  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1770.  p.  401. 

^  Trecothick  was  exposed  to  groat  censure  for  this  act,  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  mayoralty,  obliged  to  exphun  and  apologize  to  the  livery  for  his  conduct. 
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tion  of  them  was  impeded  by  i^  spirit  of  faction^  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  liberated  a  man  who  was  impressed  in  the 
city. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes 
shewed  his  inclination  to  impede  the  operations  of 
government,  and  increase  the  ferment  of  the  pubhc 
mind.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  two  political 
tavern  clubs  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  propriety  of  giving  instructions  to  the  mem- 
bers for  Westminster  to  impeach  Lord  North.  On 
this  occasion,  the  dissensions  among  the  city  dema- 
gogues, which  had  been  restrained  during  the  life  of 
Alderman  Beckford,  displayed  themsdves  in  public 
contention.  Sir  Robert  Bernard  was  in  the  chau'; 
the  instructions  for  impeachment  were  supported  by 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  combated  by  Alderman  Sawbridge, 
who  recommended  a  remonstrance;  but  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  prevailed.  The  next  day  a  large  con- 
course of  people  assembled  at  Westminster-halL,  to 
hear  the  proposal  discussed ;  but  the  resolution  of  the 
preceding  day  was  over-ruled,  and  the  remonstrance 
voted.  Although  Wilkes  and  Sawbridge  disagreed 
in  the  measure  they  proposed,  they  seemed  to  enter- 
tain principles  perfectly  congenial,  and  their  efforts 
formed  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  vulgar  and 
Ucentious  railing  against  the  King  and  his  ministers. 
Mr.  Wilkes  opposed  the  remonstrance,  "  because  it 
"  would  only  serve  to  make  a  paper  kite  for  the  Prince 
"  of  Wales ;"  and  Sawbridge  resisted  the  impeachment, 
"  because  Lord  North,  by  his  influence  over  the  bishops 
"  and  Scotch  peers  in  the  Upper,  and  over  the  place- 
"  men  in  the  Lower  House,  would  be  infallibly  ac- 
"  quitted,  and  the  people  precluded  from  any  ftirther 
"  complamt."  The  remonstrance  required,  among 
other  absurdities,  "  that  His  Majesty  would  for  ever 
"  remove  from  his  presence  and  councils  all  his  minis- 
"  ters  and  secretaries  of  state,  particularly  Lord  Mans- 
"  field ;  and  not  admit  a  Scotchman  into  the  adminis- 
"  tration*." 

*  See  Wilkes's  Accoimt  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  late  Meeting  of  the  Electors 
of  Westminster,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1770,  p.  519,  538;  Annual  IU^ist4?r, 
1770,  p.  IGO. 
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Soon  aftier  this  ridiculous  and  indecoraus  transac-       xvm ' 

tion  the  session  of  parliament  commenced.     The  king 

in&rmed  the  Houses  that,  by  an  act  of  the  governor  of       1770. 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  seizing  by  force  one  of  his  possessions,  M^^^'f 
the  honour  of  the  crown  and  security  of  the  people's  parliament. 
rights  were  deeply  affected.     He  then  stated  the  mea^ 
snres  hitherto  pursued,  and  called  on  parliament  for 
adyice  and  assistance.     His  Majesty  also  adverted  to 
the  state  of  the  American  colcHues,  observing  that,  in 
most  of  them,  the  people  had  b^un  to  depart  from 
the  combinations  calculated  to  distress  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom;  but  that,  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  unwarrantable  practices  were  still  carried  on,  and 
his  good  subjects  oppressed  by  lawless  violence. 

The  address  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  carried 
without  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  an  address  was  moved,  Debate  on 
in  a  maiden  speech,  by  Lord  Greville.  Mr.  George  *^®  ■<^<^^- 
Bice,  in  seconding  the  motion,  adverted  necessarily  to 
the  seizure  of  Falkland's  Island,  by  which,  he  said, 
the  King  and  the  subject  were  equally  injured,  not  on 
account  of  the  value  of  the  place,  which  was  despicable, 
worthless,  and  altogether  a  desert,  incapable  of  culti- 
vation ;  not  on  account  of  any  insult  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  cast  on  our  forces  by  sea  or  land ;  their 
prowess  and  courage  had  been  too  recently  displayed 
to  be  brought  into  question  through  any  act  of  folly 
or  injustice  by  a  Spanish  government ;  but  yet,  they 
who  would  not  expose  themselves  to  great  injuries,  must 
repress  small  ones ;  we  must  insist  on  satidaction,  not 
because  Falkland's  Island  had  been  taken,  but  because 
something  of  more  worth  might  be  taken  at  a  future 
period ;  just  as  petty  breaches  of  the  peace  were  pro- 
secuted, to  prevent  formidable  attempts  against  pro- 
perty and  life. 

On  this  motion,  a  long  conversation,  rather  than  a 
debate,  was  maintained.  Sir  WiUiam  Meredith,  Colonel 
Barre,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  assailed  the 
speech  and  ministers.  The  speech,  it  was  said,  did 
not  convey  as  much  intelligence  as  a  common  news- 
paper.    Those  ftigitive  productions,  which  die  almost 

2   G  G 
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xvm '      ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^y  ^^  bom,  and  hardly  equal  in  duration 

L    the  life  of  an  ephemoron  fly,  imparted  more  knowledge 

1770.  than  the  master-piece,  the  annual  specimen,  of  ministers 
in  the  art  of  government  and  rhetoric.  The  speech  had 
every  deficiency  that  could  make  it  despicable ;  it  was 
neither  sound  sense  nor  grammatical  English;  their 
conduct  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  they  were  reminded  of  the  dis- 
asters which  flowed  upon  King  John  and  Edward  the 
Second,  in  consequence  of  their  waging  foreign  wars 
while  discontent  prevailed  at  home. 

As  ministers,  by  their  cowardice  and  ignorance, 
had  involved  us  in  war,  they  would,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  same  virtues,  render  us  incapable  of  carrying  it 
on  with  success.  Any  other  men  would  have  foreseen 
the  approach  of  the  calamity,  or,  if  blind  themselves, 
would  have  profited  by  the  sharp-sightedness  of  better 
eyes ;  they  had  many  warnings,  but  their  benumbed 
faculties  betrayed  the  stupor  of  idiotism.  They  lay 
plunged  in,  supine  security ;  they  attended  to  nothing 
but  their  amusements  and  their  libels,  until  at  length 
the  garrison,  which  was  driven  firom  Falkland's  Island 
with  the  yoke  of  a  capitulation  about  their  necks, 
knocked  at  their  door,  and  told  them  it  was  war.  Then, 
at  broad  noon  day,  they  opened  their  eyes,  as  if  they 
had  been  surprised  at  midnight ;  and,  like  men  between 
sleep  and  awake,  they  ran  about  in  hurry  and  dismay, 
crying  out  war,  and  begging  peace ;  bullying  and  sub- 
mitting ;  striking  their  heads  againt  every  thing  they 
met;  incapable  of  distinguishing  foes  from  friends; 
till  at  length  (Uke  a  poor  skipping,  fidgettmg,  fasci- 
nated squirrel,  that  jumps  for  refuge  into  the  mouth  of 
the  rattle  snake)  they  concluded  their  wild,  inconsistent 
efforts,  by  taking  France  for  their  mediator ;  a  mediator 
between  England  and  Spain !  and,  if  we  must  go  to 
war,  who,  as  commander-in-chief,  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  ? 

Our  distresses,  however,  were  not  without  consola- 
tion ;  we  had  an  excellent  secretary  at  war ;  a  secretary 
whose  dispatehes  might  safely  be  trusted  to  our  ene- 
mies, since  it  was  impossible  our  friends  could  under- 
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stand  them.     Of  his  ability  to  write  intelligibly  and      xviiT * 

give  spirit  to  our  troops  for  such  purposes  as  he  saw  fit,     1_ 

a  memorable  instance  was  afforded  in  the  destruction  1770. 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  St.  George's  Fields.  As 
ministers  had,  for  two  years,  degraded  their  royal 
master  by  a  quarrel  with  a  wretched  libeller,  so  they 
would  now  commit  his  dignity  in  a  contest  with  a  little 
Spanish  officer:  the  terrible  foes  that  roused  their 
vengeance  were  John  Wilkes  and  Don  Francisco 
Buccarelli*.  What  was  this  but  breaking  a  fly  upon 
the  wheel,  or  making  Jupiter  hurl  his  bolts  against 
a  pigmy?  Other  members  dwelt  on  the  Midd&esex 
petition ;  but  no  member  spoke  favourably  of  its  hero. 
"Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  other  acts  of 
"  government,"  Mr.  Burke  observed, "  when  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  about  the  Middlesex  election  are 
unregarded  1  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  not  a  legal 
"  House  of  Commons ;  I  do  not  countenance  the  inso- 
lence of  Westminster  and  the  capital ;  but  I  must  and 
will  say,  that  many  sober  and  good  citizens,  swayed 
by  the  authority  of  Locke  and  other  constitutional 
poUticians,  may  suspect  us  to  be  a  House  of  Com- 
mons de  facto  and  not  dejure'' 
Corsica  was  not  forgotten  ;  the  French,  it  was  said, 
exhausted  with  the  vast  expense  of  life  and  treasure 
they  had  previously  incurred,  would  have  deemed  our 
intervention  in  behalf  of  the  brave  islanders  a  favour ; 
they  would  have  thanked  us  for  an  honourable  pre- 
tence to  withdraw  themselves  from  a  scene  of  perpetual 
destruction.  We  acted  like  poltroons,  and  poltroons 
will  always  be  insulted. 

The  labourers  in  the  ministerial  vineyard  had  no 
reason  to  plume  themselves  on  the  termination  of  the 
quarrel  they  had  revived  in  America.  Their  support, 
and  that  of  the  Irish,  could  be  purchased  only  by  the 
removal  of  every  cause  of  discontent.  Instead  of 
charging  the  Americans  with  "  very  unwarrantable 

•  Colonel  Barr6,  from  whose  speech  these  obserrations  are  extracted,  called 
Don  Francisco  his  old  friend.  His  puerile,  not  to  say  coxcombical  account 
of  their  acquaintance*  exposed  him  to  well-deserved  ridicule  in  a  pamphlet 
called  *'  Anticipation." 
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xvm "      "  practices,"  aad  thus  threatening  coercive  measures,  ttie 

L_    ministers  ought  to  have  repealed,  with  the  other  duties, 

1770.  that  on  tea,  and  adopted  every  other  scheme  of  reoon« 
ciliation.  When,  instead  of  being  contented  with  the 
assertion  of  right  in  the  declaratory  act,  they  attempted 
taxation  in  another  form,  true  to  their  original  principles, 
the  Americans  refused  to  import  the  articles  assessed. 
As  we  rose,  they  rose ;  as  we  relaxed,  they  receded ;  all 
the  imposts  were  withdrawn,  except  those  on  tea ;  they 
imported  all  other  goods ;  but,  with  respect  to  that, 
remained  inflexible.  Thus  an  advantage  had  been 
gained  over  them.  The  loss  of  thdr  trade,  their  affec- 
tion, and  their  allegiance,  had  been  hazarded;  but  the 
quarrel  was  as  fiu*  from  being  compromised  as  ever; 
and  he  who  should  advise  hostilities  against  the 
Bourbon  compact,  before  a  compact  should  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  must  be  a 
foe  or  a  driveller. 

To  many  of  these  desultory  remarks  no  answer  was 
attempted;  the  affairs  of  America  were  little  noticed 
by  the  supporters  of  government  Lord  Barrington, 
with  great  spirit,  repelled  the  observations  of  Colonel 
Barre  and  Mr.  Burke.  Two  of  his  letters  to  the 
governor  of  Gibraltar,out  of  many  hundreds — he  almost 
had  said  hundreds  of  thousands— which  he  had  written 
during  a  busy  life  of  ten  years,  had  been  selected  and 
termed  unintelligible ;  but  they  were  understood  and 
acted  upon  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and 
submitted  to  a  eourt-martial  and  to  that  house,  and  he 
had  been  acquitted  by  both.  The  affair  in  St  George's 
Fields  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment to  answer  the  dark  purposes  of  a  desperate  fec- 
tion ;  and  although  its  whole  force  was  exerted  on  the 
occasion,  the  mover,  Mr.  Burke,  could  get  no  more 
than  thirty-nine  to  divide  with  him.  He  treated  with 
great  severity  the  honourable  member's  fimaticism  and 
his  fondness  for  figures  of  rhetoric:  he  would  shew 
more  propriety  and  discretion  if  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  transfer  the  scene  of  his  declamation  to  the  school 
of  his  countryman,  Sheridan. 

Administration,  it  was  admitted,  did  not,  as  soon  as 
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they  keard  of  the  attack  on  Falkland's  Island  by  a      ^^}{ 

Spanish  officer,  seize  all  the  French  vessels  they  could    1 

find ;  nay,  more ;  they  had  suflfered  death  to  carry  off  1770. 
the  Marquis  of  Granby.  His  loss,  Lord  Barrington 
observed,  must  ever  be  deplored,  and  particularly  by 
himseli^  as  a  reciprocal  esteem  and  regard,  notwith- 
standing poUtical  differences,  had  always  subsisted 
between  them. 

Lord  North,  with  his  usual  felicity,  shewed  how 
great  had  been  the  waste  of  words  in  the  discussion. 
After  all  the  oratory  that,  with  such  amazing  provi- 
sion, had  been  poured  out,  about  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  John  Wilkes,  and  Corsica,  and  a 
mediator  with  Spain,  none  of  the  orators  had  proposed 
an  amendment.  Like  the  man,  who  having  but  one 
story  to  tell,  which  was  about  a  horse,  contrived  to  in- 
troduce it  on  all  occasions ;  the  patriots  made  every 
thing  an  occasion  for  a  common-place  declamation 
against  wicked  and  foolish  ministers.  They  patched 
together  scraps,  which  one  of  them  retailed  in  news- 
papers, and  others  carefully  gleaned  up ;  one  half  of 
them  being  constantly  dupes  to  the  artifices  of  the 
other. 

He  treated  the  assertion  about  Corsica  as  one  which 
wanted  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
our  interfering  would  have  brought  on  instead  of  pre- 
venting a  rupture.  Had  such  a  course  been  pursued, 
ministers  would  have  been  censured  for  not  allowing 
the  enemy  to  waste  their  blood  and  treasure  on  an 
object  which  they  might  find  to  be  a  thorn  in  their  side. 

It  had  been  said  that  ministers  had  degraded  their 
sovereign  by  a  contest  with  a  pitiful  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Had  they  rushed  into  war,  they  would 
equally  have  been  blamed ;  the  value  of  the  territory 
could  never  have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  cause.  It 
was  a  proper  subject  for  negotiation,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  prudent  than  to  give  the  King  of  Spain  an 
opportunity  of  disavowing  the  acts  done  by  the  go- 
vernor. From  the  newspapers,  those  oracles  of  know- 
ledge and  truth,  which  had  been  said  to  convey  more 
intelligence  of  national  affairs  than  the  King's  speech, 
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it  had  been  asserted  that  Great  Britain  had  solidted 
the  mediation  of  France.  There  had  be^i  no  snch 
soUcitation.  I£  Great  Britain  had  stood  in  need  of  a 
mediator,  she  would  have  wanted  a  protector  too ;  and 
that  could  not  be,  as  she  was,  at  that  moment,  if  not 
the  first  and  greatest,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest 
powers  in  Europe. 

"  But,"  his  lordship  observed,  "  supposing  a  rup- 
^^  ture  now  inevitable,  we  are  told  that  the  King  will 
^'  go  to  war  with  only  half  his  people.  Can  any  mortal, 
''  who  does  not  read  the  Persian  tales  as  true  history, 
''  believe  that,  because  we  have  httle  political  squab- 
^^  bles  among  ovrselves,  the  people  will  throw  off  at 
^^  once  their  allegiance,  their  interest,  and  their  honour, 
^'  abandon  their  lawfiil  sovereign,  and  offer  their  necks 
^'  to  a  foreign  yoke  ?  This  surely  is  the  raving  of  a 
^^  madman,  or  the  dream  of  an  idiot  He  that  has 
'^  sense  to  feed  himself,  or  reason  to  distinguish  rags 
^^  and  straw  in  a  cell  in  Bedlam  firom  the  trappings  of 
"  royalty,  can  never  draw  so  monstrous  a  conclusion." 

In  the  midst  of  a  reply  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the 
house  became  impatient,  the  question  was  called  for, 
the  address  read  from  the  chair,  and  agreed  to  without 
a  division. 

Soon  after  this  discussion,  a  motion  was  made,  in 
each  house  on  the  same  day,  for  an  address,  praying 
the  King  to  give  directions,  ^'  that  all  papers  received 
"  by  the  ministry,  between  the  12th  of  September, 
"  1769,  and  the  12th  of  September,  1770,  touching 
'*'  hostilities,  commenced  or  designed  to  be  commenced 
"  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  any  of  its  officers,  together 
^^  with  other  papers  relatiQg  to  the  claims  of  Spain 
^^  upon  Falkland's  Islands,  and  the  state  of  Spanish 
^^  land  and  sea  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  should  be 
^'  laid  before  parliament."  The  motion  in  the  Lords 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  On  the  first 
resolution  being  read,  Lord  Weymouth  anxiously  de- 
precated the  consequences  and  inconveniences  that 
must  flow  from  the  required  disclosure.  We  were 
engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  Spain ;  the  interests  of 
two  great  nations  were  at  stake,  and  their  secrets  were 
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of  a  nature  too  tender  to  undergo  the  general  inspec-      xvtn* 

tion  of  every  power  in  Europe.     If  it  were  possible 

to  confine  the  knowledge,  when  imparted,  to  that  1770. 
house,  he  should,  as  a  minister,  decline  opening  the 
sources  of  their  intelligence,  the  springs  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  their  conduct,  to  suspicious 
fiiends,  professed  rivals,  or  determined  enemies.  Con- 
sidering the  calamitous  consequences  of  war,  he  should 
be  anxious  to  procrastinate  the  period  as  long  as 
honour  would  justify  delay.  When  he  spoke  of  na^ 
tional  honour,  he  did  not 'mean  the  raving  of  the  rash, 
or  enthusiasm  of  the  prejudiced :  he  meant  a  prudent 
preservation  of  our  territories,  a  spirited  exertion  of 
our  independence,  and  a  rigid  fideUty  to  our  engage- 
ments :  by  this  criterion,  he  could  boldly  affirm  that 
the  negotiation  with  Spain  would  be  conducted  and 
concluded ;  and  he  moved  the  previous  question. 

Still  the  Duke  of  Richmond  persevered.  He  en- 
tered historically  into  the  transaction;  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  he  said,  were  not  limited 
to  the  claim  of  Falkland's  Island,  as  appeared  by  their 
preventing  the  departure  of  the  garrison  and  ship's 
crew  immediately  after  the  capture ;  and  he  asserted 
that  no  less  than  three  thousand  British  seamen  were 
then  prisoners  in  ports  belonging  to  Spain,  particularly 
at  Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  had  been  taken 
out  of  merchant  ships  by  guardarcostas,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  slavery  or  confinement.  In 
answer.  Lord  Hillsborough  contended,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  would  embarrass  a  negotiation 
already  begun,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  produce  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  differences.  The  warmth  which 
had  been  displayed  might  be  a  sign  of  sincerity,  but 
was  no  great  evidence  of  discretion.  To  some  king- 
doms, war  was  a  trade ;  in  France,  it  was  the  bread  of 
thousands ;  Switzerland  sent  courage,  as  an  object  of 
natural  growth,  to  the  military  market ;  Prussia  had 
almost  as  many  soldiers  as  citizens ;  but  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  empire  was  founded  on  peace.  In 
peace,  agriculture,  manufactures,  the  arts,  commerce, 
and  population,  were  advanced,  abundance  united  in 
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CHAP,      every  quarter,  and  all  was  happiness  and  joy.     All 

1.    this  beautiful  prospect  was  reversed  when  the  goddess 

1770.  of  discord  summoned  us  to  the  field ;  and  yet,  while 
groaning  over  the  decay  of  trade  and  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  popularity  cried,  *^  Go  to  war  with  Spain  !"' 
that  is,  ^'  Let  our  trade  sustain  additional  injuries ;  let 
'^  fresh  impositions  be  added  to  the  already  intolerable 
^'  burthens  of  the  people."  Indeed,  the  language  of 
patriotism  was  so  inconsistent,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  possibility  of  contending  with  its  absurdity.  ^  We 
axe  a  ruined,  an  annihilated  kingdom;  not  a  ship 
manned,  or  a  regiment  ready  for  service ;  the  nation, 
*^  disaffected  to  government,  will  not  exert  its  strength 
^^  under  so  despicable  an  administration."  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  ruin,  in  the  frdness  of  all  this  annihi- 
lation, without  a  fleet,  without  a  land  force,  without  a 
friend,  "  Qo  to  war"  is  all  their  cry ;  "  Go  to  war,  and 
"  become  an  instant  prey  to  your  enemies."  His  lord- 
ship observed  with  great  severity,  on  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  s  motives  in  the  course  he  was  taking :  he 
solicited  the  huzzas  of  the  mob,  whose  very  liberty  he 
sought  to  render  insecure,  and  whose  burthens  he  was 
desirous  to  increase ;  while  it  was  the  aim  of  ministers 
to  cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  long  as  they  could 
do  so  with  honour,  and  neither  to  call  for  the  blood  or 
the  treasures  of  their  fellow-citizens,  until  both  became 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  country. 

In  llie  course  of  his  observations.  Lord  Hills- 
borough descanted  on  the  dehcacy  and  punctiUousness 
of  Spanish  honour. 

This  frimished  a  theme  to  Lord  Chatham,  who 
ridiculed  Spanish  honour,  and  asserted  the  Engh'sh  to 
be  a  candid,  ingenuous  people,  while  *the  Spaniards 
were  no  less  mean  and  crafty  than  they  were  proud  and 
insolent.  He  objected  to  negotiation,  and  treated  the 
supposed  disavowal  by  the  court  of  Spain  of  their 
governor's  act  as  an  absolute  falsehood.  When  the 
French  took  possession  of  Tortuga,  the  minister  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury*  did  not  negotiate :  he  sent  for 
the  French  ambassador,  made  a  peremptory  demand ; 

•  Mr.  George  GrenTiilc. 
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a  courier  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  and  returned  in  a      xvtn" 

few  days,  with  onlers  for  instant  restitution,  not*  only    L 

of  the  island,  but  of  all  effects  belonging  to  the  Eng-  1770. 
lish.  The  present  negotiation  might  produce  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement:  but,  in  six  months,  the  country 
wo^d  be  involved  in  a  Spanish  war.  He  disclaimed 
the  imputation  of  bemg  incUned  to  hurry  the  kingdom, 
at  all  events,  into  hostilities ;  he  was  desirous  of  peace ; 
but  let  it  be  honourable,  let  it  be  secure :  a  patched- 
up  peace  would  not  satisfy  the  nation,  though  it  might 
be  approved  in  parliament.  He  then  entered  into  a 
long  statement,  proving  that  the  naval  service  had 
been  egregiously  neglected;  indicated  the  maritime 
exertions,  which,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  requisite ; 
and  asserted  that  in  more  than  two  months,  ministry 
had  not  raised  above  eight  thousand  seamen:  they 
boasted  of  having  put  forty  ships  of  the  line  into  com- 
mission ;  but,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  forty  thousand 
men  would  be  necessary  to  equip  such  an  armament, 
with  its  attendant  frigates*.     The  Spaniards,  he  de- 

*  In  wa  part  of  his  speech,  Lord  Chatham  expressed  his  sentunents  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  impressing  seamen ;  and,  as  they  merit  consideration, 
the  following  extiact  is  given :  "  The  subject  on  which  I  am  speaking  seems  to 
'  call  upon  me,  and  I  willingly  take  this  occasion,  to  declare  my  opinion  upon 
'  the  Question,  on  which  mudi  wicked  pains  have  been  employed  to  disturb  the 

*  minus  of  the  people,  and  to  distress  government.    My  opinion  may  not  be  very 

*  popular ;  neither  am  I  running  the  race  of  popularity.     I  am  myself  clearly 

*  convinced,  and  I  believe  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  Engltsh  navy 

*  will  acknowledge,  that,  without  impressing,  it  is  impossible  to  equip  a  respect- 
'*  able  fleet  within  the  time  in  which  such  armaments  are  usually  wanted.  If 
'  this  fact  be  admitted,  and  if  the  necessity  of  arming  on  a  sudden  emergency 

*  should  appear  incontrovertible,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  men  who,  in  a 

*  moment  of  danger,  would  stop  the  great  defence  of  their  coimtr^  t    Upon 

*  whatever  principle  they  may  act,  tl^  act  itself  is  more  than  faction ;  it  is 
'  labouring  to  cut  off  the  ri^t  hand  of  the  commimity.  I  wholly  condemn 
'  their  conduct,  and  am  ready  to  support  any  motion  that  may  be  made  for  bring- 

*  ing  those  aldermen,  who  have  endeavoured  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  admi- 

*  ralty  warrants,  to  the  bar  of  this  House.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion 
'  merely  on  necessity.  I  am  satisfied  thai  the  power  of  impressing  is  founded 
'  on  uninterrupted  usage ;  it  is  the  consuehtdo  rerni,  and  part  of  the  common-laiw 

*  prerogative  of  the  crown.  When  I  condemn  me  proceedings  of  some  persons 
'  on  tl^  occasion,  let  me  do  justice  to  a  man  whose  character  and  ooaduct  have 
'  been  inCamously  traduced, — I  mean  the  bite  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Trecothick.  In 
'  the  midst  of  reproach  and  chimour,  he  had  firmness  to  persevere  in  doing  his 

*  duty.  I  do  not  know  in  office  a  more  upright  magistrate 4  nor,  in  private  life, 
'  a  worthier  man."     Before  he  made  this  speech.  Lord  Chatham  had  declared 

his  opinions  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Shelbume  (11th  Nov.).  *'  There  is  also,"  he 
said,  "  reason  to  fear  a  race  of  frivolous  and  ill-placed  popularity  about  press- 
''  warrants.  I  am  determined  to  resist  this  ill-judged  attempt  to  shake  the  public 
"  safety." 
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CHAP,      clared,  had  in  Ferrol  a  fleet  completely  maimed  and 

ready  to  sail,  which  Great  Britain  was  in  no  condition 

1770.  to  meet.  We  could  not  send  out  eleven  sail  perfectly 
equipped ;  and  if  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  to  make 
a  wise  and  vigorous  use  of  their  actual  advantage,  in 
a  month  we  must  be  no  longer  a  nation.  He  wholly 
condemned  our  entering  into  engagements  which  might 
tend  to  involve  us  in  a  continental  war ;  but,  if  a 
foreign  army  were  landed  in  Ireland,  with  arms  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  he 
should  wish  it  were  possible  to  collect  twenty  thousand 
German  protestants,  whether  fix)m  Hesse,  or  Bruns- 
wick, or  Wolfenbuttel,  or  even  were  they  unpopular 
Hanoverians,  and  land  them  in  Ireland.  Having 
taken  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  wide  circuit,  he 
concluded  in  these  words:  "The  ministry  are  now 
"  balancing  between  a  war  which  they  ought  to  have 
"  foreseen,  but  for  which  they  have  made  no  provision, 
and  an  ignominious  compromise.  Let  me  warn  them 
of  their  danger  :  if  they  are  forced  into  a  war,  they 
"  stand  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  heads ;  if,  by  a  com- 
"  promise,  they  should  stain  the  honour  of  tha  crown, 
"  or  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  people,  let  them  look 
"  to  their  consciences,  and  consider  whether  they  will 
"  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  in  safety." 

Several  other  peers  spoke  on  the  question,  particu- 
larly Lord  Gt)wer,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  Lord  Sand- 
wich, with  considerable  effect,  retorted  on  opposition 
the  charge  of  disagreement  in  opinions,  which  had 
been  alleged  against  the  ministry ;  they  disagreed,  he 
observed,  at  York  meeting,  at  Westminster,  and  in  that 
house;  he  could  trace  discordant  sentiments  among 
them  through  the  whole  chain  of  opposition  down  to 
Wilkes  and  Eldridge.  The  previous  question  was  loudly 
called  for,  and  rejected  by  a  large  majority*.  The  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  long,  animated, 
and  sustained  by  good  speakers  on  both  sides,  did  not, 
so  &r  as  can  be  judged  from  the  published  reports, 

•  65  to  21. 
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embrace  any  novelty  of  argumentation,  or  disclose  any       xvni* 
new  £act.     It  was  terminated  by  a  vote  against  the  pre- 


vious question*.  1770. 

Not  content  with  this  defeat,  the  Lords  in  opposi-  Further 
tion  prepared  for  a  new  attack.   The  Marquis  of  BLock-  jJ^T^icth. 
ingham  incited  Lord  Chatham  to  get  the  same  motions 
which  had  been  so  recently  rejected  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  renewed,  and  suggested  that  a  desire  to 
know  the  import  of  some  intelligence  lately  received 
from  Captain  Leveson  Gower  should  be  added.     The 
Marquis  thought  they  should  still  keep  to  the  line  of 
attacking  the  administration  for  their  neglect  in  not 
arming  earher,  and  of  forcing  them,  by  all  means,  to 
lay  before  parliament  and  the  public  those  intelli- 
gences which,  it  was  hoped,  would  strongly  prove  their 
neglect.     If  parliament  should  vote  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  blame,  the  public  would  think  differently, 
and  the  party  might  proceed  to  shew,  that  even  when 
the  ministers  had  taken  fright  and  begun  to  arm,  they 
did  it  weakly  and  ineffectually.     Lord  Chatham  rea-  '^^• 
dily  embraced  the  propositions;  but  Lord  Camden, 
more  considerate  and  prudent  on  this  occasion,  ex- 
cused himself  in  kind  and  civil  terms  from  attending 
in  his  place.     The  motion  bore  too  much  resemblance 
to  that  which  had  so  lately  been  rejected,  to  make  his 
attendance  on  the  one  consistent  with  his  absence  on 
the  other.     Lord  Chatham  was  defeated  on  two  mo- 
tions, one  for  the  examination  of  Captain  Hunt,  of  the 
Tamer,  at  the  bar ;  the  other  for  information,  at  what 
time  the  first  demand  for  reparation  was  made f ;  and 
on  the  same  day  a  motion  in  the  Commons,  intended 
to  produce  the  same  effect,  was  disposed  of  by  one  for 
an  adjournment  J.     Up  to  the  period  of  the  recess,  the  Progrese  of 
tendency  of  general  opinion  was,  that  war  was  in-  *^««»^^o"' 

*  Carried  by  225  against  101.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Calcraft  on  this  « 
subject,  liord  Chatham  says,  **  The  debate  in  the  Lords,  indifferent  enough ! 
'*  How  was  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  1"  Chatham  Correspondence,  toI.  iv. 
p.  I.  Perhaps,  if  the  answer  is  extant,  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  question.  Com- 
men-place  and  personality,  inyectiTes  against  ministers,  and  retorts  on  tlie  views 
and  motives  of  their  opponents,  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  those  in  the  Commons  were  very  meagre. 

t  55to  '21,  54  to  20.     Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  29,  30. 

X  94  to  40.     Journals,  Nov.  28. 
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xYm'       Stable,  and  the  minority  were  anxious  to  obtain  firom 

'^    the  ministry  some  explicit  dedaiation,  some  imeqiii- 

1770.        vocal  pledge,  that  should  bind  them  in  the  conduct  of 
hostilities,  and  retard,  if  not  prevent,  the  possibility  of 
peace.    But,  in  &ct,  the  n^otiation  was  proceeding  id 
a  manner  which  gave  reason  to  hope  for  a  proqieroiis 
termination.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  before  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Hunt  in  England,  with  an  account 
of  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  Islands,  a  letter  was 
received  by  Lord  Weymouth  from  Mr.  Harris,  appriz- 
ing him  of  the  intended  expedition ;  and,  about  tiie  same 
time,  Loid  Weymouth  was  informed  by  Prince  Mase- 
rano,  that  he  had  reason  to  bdieve  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  taken  upon  himself  to  make  use  of 
force  in  expelling  the  English  from  Port  Egmont,  Mase- 
rano  said  he  was  directed  to  make  this  communication 
to  prevent  the  consequences  which  might  arise  from  its 
being  disclosed  through  another  channel,  and  expressed 
his  wishes  that  it  might  not  be  productive  of  measures 
dangerous  to  the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
courts.     Lord  Weymouth  answered,  if  the  expulsion 
had  already  taken  place,  he  did  not  think  the  htaH 
consequences  could  be  avoided ;  the  King's  instructions 
to  the  British  officer   commanding  at  Port  Egmont 
were  to  warn  the  subjects  of  other  powers  from  those 
shores ;  but  if  they  would  not  depart,  to  make  a  joint 
settiement  with  them,  and  refer  the  question  of  right 
to  be  discussed  in  Europe.     He  inquired  whether  Gri- 
maldi  had  instructions  to  disavow  the  conduct  of  Buc- 
carcUi.     On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative.  Lord 
Weymouth,  having  obtained  further  instructions,  de* 
manded  a  disavowal  of  the  proceedings  at  Port  Egmont, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  the  settiement  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  pristine  state.     He  also  wrote  to  Mr. 
Harris,  stating  these  circumstances,  and  requiring  him 
•    to  wait  on  the  Spanish  minister  and  enforce  a  compli- 
ance with  those  demands,  as  the  only  means  of  suspend- 
ing the  preparations  which  were  making  in  England. 
12th  Sept      Mr.  Harris,  afterward  Earl  of  Malmsbury,  who  was  then 
a  young  man,  began  his  diplomatic  career  with  this 
delicate  transaction,  and  displayed  great  sagacity  and 
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address.  He  waited  on  M.  Grimaldi,  and  in  very  chap. 
proper  language  delivered  the  complaints  and  de-  '^^"^' 
mands  of  his  government.  The  answer  was  vague  1770 
and  unsatisfectory :  Grimaldi  asserted,  the  Tlnglif^h  25th  Sept. 
had  reason  to  foresee  the  event,  as  their  establishment 
"was  known  to  be  disapproved  by  Spain ;  he  testified 
concern  at  the  transaction,  and  said  he  had  dispatched 
a  vessel  from  Corunna  to  prevent  it,  but  unfortunately 
too  late ;  stiU  he  could  not  blame  the  conduct  of  Buc* 
carelli,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  laws  of  America.  He 
declared  Spain  to  be  desirous  of  peace,  as  she  had 
much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  war.  Mr,  Harris 
having  reduced  his  demands  to  writing,  the  Spanish 
minister  promised  to  lay  them  before  the  King :  the 
desire  of  peace  was  declared  to  be  reciprocal,  but 
Grimaldi  was  t^iacious  of  his  master's  honour,  while 
Mr.  Harris  insisted  on  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
his  requisition,  as  the  only  mode  of  doing  justice,  and 
satisfying  the  honour  of  Great  Britain.  Two  days 
afterward,  Mr.  Harris  was  informed  by  the  minister, 
that  as  the  afi^  could  only  be  arranged  in  London, 
Prince  Maserano  was  directed  to  lay  before  Lord  Wey- 
mouth ^^  the  several  ideas"  on  this  subject,  trusting 
some  of  them  would  be  adopted. 

Instructions  were  transmitted  to  Prince  Maserano, 
to  propose  a  convention,  in  which  Spain  should  dis- 
avow any  particular  orders  given  to  Buccarelli,  and  at 
the  same  time  admit  that  the  governor  had  acted 
agreeably  to  general  instructions,  and  to  his  oath. 
Maserano  was  also  empowered  to  stipulate  the  restitu- 
tion of  Falkland's  Island,  without  prejudice  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty's  rights,  and  to  require  the  King  of  Oct.  iiihto 
England  to  di^vow  the  menace  of  Captain  Hunt. 
When  this  proposition  was  made.  Lord  Weymouth, 
considering  it  extremely  remote  from  affording  satis- 
faction for  the  injury  complained  of,  answered  with 
great  spirit,  that  when  the  King's  moderation  con- 
descended to  require  from  the  court  of  Madrid  a  dis- 
avowal of  the  proceedings  of  the  governor,  and  the 
restoration  of  things  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
stood  before  his  rash  and  unwarrau  table  undertaJdng, 
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CHAP. 
XVIII. 

1770. 


28th  Oct. 


6th  Nov. 


2l8t  Dec. 
Mr.  Harris 
ordered  to 
leave  Spain. 

Unwilling- 
nenof 
France  to 
make  var 


as  the  smallest  reparation  that  could  be  accepted,  no- 
thmg  remained  for  discussion  but  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing the  demand  into  execution.  His  Majesty  would 
firmly  adhere  to  his  demand ;  he  had  received  an  in- 
jury ;  he  required  the  most  moderate  reparation  which 
his  honour  would  permit  him  to  accept ;  it  would  lose 
all  value  if  conditional,  and  the  convention  was  inad- 
missible. Maserano  declared  he  had  no  further  powers, 
and  must  apply  for  instructions.  Lord  Weymoufli 
wrote  to  Mr.  Harris,  desiring  him  to  see  Grimaldi,  and 
request  an  answer  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  affair  at  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Harris  waited  several  times  on 
Grimaldi,  without  obtaining  a  satisfitctory  answer; 
and  at  length  was  informed,  that  a  dispatch  was  sent 
to  Prince  Maserano,  empowering  him  to  renew  the 
treaty.  The  impression  made  on  Mr.  Harris's  mind 
by  this  dispatch,  which  Grimaldi  read  to  him,  was, 
that  the  Spanish  court  appeared  ready  to  agree  to 
every  thing  required;  the  refusal  to  disavow  the 
menace  of  Captain  Hunt  constituted  the  only  difS- 
culty*. 

But  the  conduct  of  Maserano  did  not  justify  these 
expectations^  ;  and  as  little  hope  was  entertained  of  a 
satisfiictory  adjustment,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
warn  the  British  merchants  at  Cadiz,  Ahcant,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Spain,  of  their  danger,  and  to  order  all 
officers  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  to  repair 
immediately  to  their  post.  After  the  recess,  war  was 
deemed  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  ordered  by  the 
British  government  to  withdraw  from  Madrid,  though 
not  without  taking  the  usual  leave. 

To  this  period  Grimaldi  acted  consistently  with 
the  plan  settled  between  him  and  De  Choiseul ;  and,  if 
the  French  minister  had  been  able  to  carry  into  effect 
the  projects  he  recommended,  hostilities  would  have 
commenced  without  delay ;  but  the  French  King,  who 
had  already  experienced  great  difficulties  in  obtaining 


*  The  dispatch  containing  this  information  was  received  the  19th  of  NoTcni< 
bcr,  only  three  days  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion, 
t  See  Lord  Weymouth's  Letters,  23rd  and  28tli  November. 
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the  sums  requisite  for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  and      xvnr* 
the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  could  not  be  induced  to 


augment  his  inconveniences  by  entering  into  a  war.        1770. 
The  turbulence  manifested  by  his  subjects,  on  many 
occasions,  formed  a  strong  motive  with  him  for  avoid- 
ing a  measure,  which,  by  increasing  their  burthens, 
would  give  additional  force  to  their  dissatisfaction. 

The  King  of  Spain  having  held  a  grand  council,  at 
which  an  ultimate  proposition  was  decided  on,  sent  an 
account  of  its  result  to  the  King  of  France,  inviting 
his  co-operation,  should  war  be  inevitable ;  but  the  party 
who  acted  in  conjunction  with  Madame  du  Barry, 
and  who  depended  on  her  influence  over  the  King  for 
the  promotion  of  their  views,  acquired  a  sufficient 
ascendancy  to  procure  the  dismission  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  and  thus  destroyed  every  hope  which  the 
King  of  Spain  entertained  of  deriving  assistance  from 
France*. 

In  consequence  of  information  imparted  by  Mase-  isth  jan, 
rano  of  his  having  fresh  proposals  to  make,  Mr.  Harris  concession 
returned  to  Madrid,  invested  with  the  authorities  of  of  Spain, 
minister-plenipotentiary ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  ^^^' 
finally  agreed,  that  Spain  should  restore  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  the  possession  of  the  Great  Malouine, 
or  Falkland's  Island,  in  the  same  situation  it  was  at 
the  time  when  the  garrison  was  expelled;  but  this 
restitution  was  not  to  affect  any  claim  of  right  which 
His  CathoUc  Majesty  might  have  to  the  sovereignty 
of  that  territory.     The  King  of  Spain,  in  this  declara^ 
tion,  explicitly  disavowed   the  violent  enterprize  of 
Buccarellif. 

This  unexpected  termination  of  the  dispute  gave 
rise  to  various  speculations.  During  the  negotiation,  on X^sub* 
Lord  Weymouth  resigned,  which  occasioned  a  report  je<?t. 
that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  vigour 
which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet,  and  retired  because 
the  ministry  would  not  adopt  his  suggestions,  which 
tended  to  an   immediate  declaration  of  war ;  but  this 

•  From  private  information. 

t  See  Journals  and  Debates  for  the  papers  referred  to  in  the  narrative  :  and 
«ee  Dr.  Johnson's  Pamphlet,  and  the  Annual  Register  fur  1771. 
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is  absolutely  unfounded,  for  the  first  measure  of  Lord 
Rochford  was  to  recal  Mr.  Harris.  It  was  also  averred 
that  a  private  extra-official  negotiation  was  conducted 
between  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Versailles,  and 
terms  of  accommodation  treated  of  by  means  of  a 
French  agent ;  but  this  assertion  is  also  erroneous*. 
The  island,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  was 
surrendered  in  the  most  honourable  manner  to  the 
British  forces ;  but  as  the  nature  and  value  of  the  pos- 
session were  now  thoroughly  understood,  it  was  in  less 
than  two  years  completely  evacuated.  This  circum- 
stance gave  force  to  an  insinuation  long  before 
made,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  possession  was 
stipulated  by  secret  articles;  but  this  was  not  the 
fact ;  the  British  forces  left  their  flag  flying,  and  laige 
sheets  of  lead  fixed  up,  with  engraved  inscriptions, 
proclaiming  to  all  nations  that  Falkland's  Islands, 
with  the  storehouses  and  all  appurtenances,  were  the 
sole  right  and  property  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  intention  of  retaining  this 
unimportant  possession  was  renounced  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Spanish  minister  was  so  apprized 
pending  the  negotiation ;  but  there  was  no  secret 
article  on  the  subject;  nor  was  the  place  ever  sur- 
rendered to  Spain. 

During  this  negotiation  several  changes  took  place, 
by  which  the  ministry  acquired  additional  strength. 
On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Weymouth,  the  seals  were 
given  to  Lord  Rochford.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  quitting 
his  place  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  succeeded 
by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  taking 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment, which  became  vacant  by  this  removal,  resigned 
his  place  of  lord  privy-seal  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Mr.  Bathurst  was  created  Baron  Apsley,  and  appointed 
lord-chancellor ;  Sir  William  de  Grey  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  C!ommon  Pleas ;  Mr.  Thurlow  attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  Wedderbume  solicitor-general  and 
cofferer  to  the   Queen.     Several    members    of  both 


♦  See  Governor  PownalPs  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I3th  February, 
1771 1  and  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  76. 
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houses,  who  were  personally  attached  to  the  late  Mr.       xvm' 

Grenville*,  and  had  been  violent  in  opposition,  now     L 

also  joined  the  ministerial  standard.  These  events  mu 
gave  great  pain  to  the  old  leaders  of  the  opposition,  as 
tihiey  confirmed  their  apprehensions  that  tibeir  party 
did  not  possess  that  firm  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
that  nnion  of  sentiment,  which  alone  can  render  an 
opposition  formidable,  or  even  resectable.  Lord  Chat- 
ham was  always  loud  in  his  complaints  of  his  asso- 
ciates, his  antagonists,  and  the  times ;  forgetting,  or 
perhaps  not  perceiving,  that  his  own  manner  and  tem- 
per  rendered  it  impossible  for  his  best  friends  always 
to  follow  his  course,  or  to  concur  in  many  of  his  pro- 
positions. The  defection  of  Mr.  Wedderbume  was 
particularly  resented.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  party  by  his  strenuous  exertions  and  manly  con- 
duct on  the  question  respecting  the  Middlesex  election : 
the  consequence  was,  that  on  the  reproaches  made  to 
him  by  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  through  whom  he  had 
been  returned,  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire.  This  act  of  over-delicacy  was  rewarded 
by  Lord  CUve,  who  gave  him  a  seat  for  Bishop's  Castle. 
In  other  discussions,  during  the  present  session,  he  had 
displayed  great  vigour  on  the  popular  side ;  and  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  reliance  on  his  attachment,  and 
an  earnest  wish  fi)r  his  promotion,  were  frequently 
expressed  by  the  great  leaders.  He  now  pronounced 
his  conduct  deplorable,  and  Lord  Clive  was  ftdl  of  in- 
dignation on  the  subjectf. 

In  Parliament,  the  arrangements  with  Spain  occa^  Jan.  25. 
sioned  vehement  debates.     The  negotiation  was  ad-  Tn^rspaf 
justed  only  a  few  hours  before  the  meeting  after  the  re-  ^^^  dispute. 
cess.    Ministers  informed  both  houses  of  the  event,  and 
laid  before  them  Maserano's  declaration  and  Lord  Roch- 
ford's  acceptance.     The  Duke  of  Manchester  moved  MoUon  by 
for  papers  explaining  the  course  taken  in  concluding  ^  ^^^  of 
the  treaty.     Lord  Rochford  proposed  a  slight  amend-     *"^  ^ 
ment ;  but,  as  imputations  against  his  motives  were 

*  He  died  13th  November,  1770. 

t  Chatham  Correspondence,  *'vol.  iii.  pp.  357,  475 ;   vol.  iv.  pp.  1,  3,  77, 
81. 
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made  by  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Lord  Chatham, 
he  withdrew  it,  and  the  original  motion  passed. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then,  alleging  that  the 
world  had  strange  suspicions  that  France  had  too  much 
to  do  in  this  transaction,  moved,  in  order  to  clear  the 
matter,  that  there  should  be  laid  before  the  house 
copies  of  all  papers  which  had  passed  between  our 
ministers  and  those  of  the  French  King  respecting  the 
seizing  the  island  and  the  subsequent  negotiation. 

Lord  Rochford  said  he  had  agreed  to  produce  the 
other  papers  because  they  existed ;  but  these  coidd  not 
be  produced,  for  they  were  not  in  being.  The  Duke 
replied,  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  word  of  any  minister.  Let  the  motion  pass, 
and  then  they  should  have  the  King's  word  for  it, 
which  every  one  must  believe.  Lord  Chatham  ad- 
vanced the  same  kind  of  argument ;  but  the  motion 
was  negatived. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  DowdesweU  made 
a  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
affirming,  in  support  of  it,  that  the  convention  was  not 
only  inadequate,  but  highly  unsafe  and  disgracefol. 
It  neither  provided  reparation  for  former,  nor  security 
against  future,  hostilities.  One  of  the  phrases  in  the 
motion  appearing  to  imply  that  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  crown,  had  been 
deeply  aflfected.  Lord  North  proposed  an  amendment, 
by  which  "  was"  should  be  substituted  for  "  were." 
This  was  not  acceded  to  until  after  a  debate,  in  which 
much  asperity  was  displayed. 

Mr.  Dyson  having  made  a  few  observations. 
Colonel  Barre  compared  him  to  a  smoke-ball,  which 
is  used  to  blind  the  enemy  and  conceal  those  by  whom 
it  is  used.  He  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
against  those  wicked  ministers  who  had  so  wantonly 
destroyed  its  honour  and  dignity.  The  Spanish  de* 
claration  was  scandalous  and  infamous,  and  he  threat- 
ened the  ministers  with  the  loss  of  their  heads,  for 
making  a  convention  which  stabbed  the  honour  of  the 
country  to  the  heart.  The  enemy  knew  the  weakness 
and  cowardly  disposition  of  the  ministers,  who  durst 
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not  go  to  war  for  fear  of  losing  their  places ;  there 
was  not  a  petty  prince  in  Europe  who  did  not  laugh 
at  and  despise  them,  nor  an  honest  man  in  England 
who  did  not  abhor  them.  He  crowned  this  specimen 
of  boisterous  ribaldry  by  asserting,  that,  while  the  nation 
was  exposed  to  insults  abroad,  it  was  left  a  prey  to 
robbers  and  sharpers  at  home.  "  A  French  secretary," 
he  said,  "  being  in  your  secrets,  has  made  nearly  half 
a  million  by  gambling  in  your  fimds,  and  some  of 
the  highest  amongst  yourselves  have  been  deeply 
'*  concerned  in  the  same  scandalous  traffic." 

In  a  happier  vein,  Mr.  Burke,  after  a  slight  skirmish 
with  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  made  a  few  observations  in 
favour  of  government,  ironically  owned  that  the  satisfac- 
tion from  the  Spaniards  was  the  most  adequate  to  the 
injury  with  respect  to  the  crown.  They  had  taken  a 
barren  desolate  rock,  and  had  restored  a  barren  deso- 
late rock ;  but  what  satisfaction  had  the  people  received 
for  all  the  treasure  that  had  been  expended  ?  This 
declaration  was  the  joint  production  of  three  kings,  two 
plenipotentiaries,  five  secretaries  of  state,  one  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  two  first  lords  of  theAdmiralty,  t^vo 
lords  privy  seal,  two  himdred  messengers,  forty  thou- 
sand seamen,  thirty  thousand  landmen,  forty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  three  millions  of  money.  The  land-tax  had 
been  prematurely  voted,  the  trade  of  the  country  greatly 
distressed  and  injured,  and  for  what  ?  To  procure  the 
scandalous,  base,  and  dishonourable  declaration  upon 
the  table.  It  put  him  in  mind  of  Birmingham  but- 
tons, which  passed  through  a  hundred  hands,  and,  after 
all,  were  worth  only  three-pence  a  dozen. 

The  house  was  not  much  charmed  with  this  rhe- 
toric ;  on  the  contrary,  the  members  interrupted  Mr. 
Burke,  by  going  out,  coming  in,  and  talking,  imtil,  in 
great  anger,  he  adopted  Colonel  Barre's  style,  and  ex- 
claimed that  blood  must  atone  for  the  misconduct  of 
those  who  had  transacted  this  dark  affair ;  their  lives 
must  make  atonement  to  this  injured  nation. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  agreed  to  Lord  North's  amend- 
ment, and  the  address  was  voted. 
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hitherto  made,  and  although  it  was  evident  that  the 
public  at  large  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Falkland's  Islands  was  not  yet  permitted 
to  rest  in  peace.     Lord  Chatham  prop<^ed  two  ques- 
tions in  law ;  but  the  house  would  not  accede  to  his 
motion  for  leaving  them  to  the  Judges.   On  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers,  Lord  Beauchamp  moved,  and  Lord 
Palmerstone  seconded,  an  address  of  thanks.      Mr. 
Dowdeswell  complained  that   he  was  discourteously 
treated,  because,  as  he  had  required  the  papers,  the 
address  on  them  ought  to  have  been  mov^  by  him. 
He  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  thirteen  resolutions  de- 
rived from  them.     After  a  debate,  in  which  no  novelty 
was  produced,  the  address  was  carried  in  its  original 
form*. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  address  was  moved  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  the  Duke  of  Manchester  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which  was  rejectedf .  Eighteen 
dissentient  peers  signed  a  protest,  and  one  was  sub- 
scribed by  Lord  Radnor  alone. 

Another  attempt  vras  made,  by  Governor  Pownall, 
to  gain  from  the  house  a  declaration  that  ministers, 
having  neglected  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  oath 
of  office  taken  by  the  Spanish  governors  in  America, 
and  some  other  particulars,  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
in  that  quarter  remained  exposed  to  be  disturbed  by 
those  governors,  under  colour  of  their  oaths  of  office  and 
other  pretences.  The  speech  by  which  the  motion 
was  introduced  was  learned  and  elaborate ;  but  to  its 
general  effect  ministers  declined  giving  any  answer  : 
and  probably  the  honourable  mover  was  more  mortified 
and  surprised  at  their  forbearance  than  at  the  result 
of  his  motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority^. 

An  incident  which  occurred  before  the  recess  oc- 
casioned an  animosity  between  the  two  Houses,  which 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  The 
Duke  of  Manchester  made  a  motion  for  an  address  for 
accelerating  the  preparations  for  wax,  and  putting  our 


♦  271  to  13r. 


t  107  to  38. 


t  130  to  43. 
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West  India  possessions,  and  Gibraltar,  in  a  proper      xvm ' 
state  of  defence.     He  was  proceeding  to  descant  on 


the  insecure  condition  of  that  fortress,  and  reflecting        1770. 
on  the  criminal  negligence  x)f  ministers,  when  he  was 
suddenly  interrupted,  and  a  motion  made  to  clear  the 
house.     The  reasons  for  this  measure  were  foimded 
on  the  impropriety  of  suffering  a  proposition,  of  which 
no  previous  notice  had  been  given,  to  be  discussed  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  when  the  objects  of  it  were 
such  as  to  disclose  the  nakedness  and  weakness  of  the 
nation.    Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
resisted ;  but  a  violent  clamour  of  "  clear  the  house" 
prevented  them  from  obtaming  a  hearing.     Being 
highly  irritated,  they,  with  their  friends,  in  number 
about  eighteen,  retired  in  a  body,  alleging  the  folly 
and  idleness  of  attending  there,  when  they  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  lords  of  parliament,  and  not  permitted 
the  exercise  of  free  debate.     Immediately  afterward, 
several  members  of  the  lower  house,  who  attended 
with  a  bin,  were  ordered  to  depart.     In  vain  they 
represented  that  the  performance  of  their  duty  obliged 
them  to  remain;  they  were  compelled  to  retire  till 
their  message  was  deUvered,  then  re-admitted  with 
their  biU,  and  as  soon  as  that  ceremony  was  performed, 
ordered  again  to  vdthdraw.     Inflamed  vnth  indigna- 
tion, ihey  returned  to  their  own  house,  and  made  an 
angry  represeatation  of  the  transaction ;  the  seceding 
lords  were  present,  hearing  the  debates ;  and  the  first 
effort  of  resentment  in  the  Commons  was  inconsider- 
ately directed  against  them.     The  standing  order  was  uth  Dec. 
read ;  and  although  the  suggestion  was  opposed  by  a 
majority,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  house.    Sixteen 
peers  entered  a  protest  on  the  journals,  and  several 
ineffectual  motions  were  made  in  the  lower  house  to 
procure  an  inquiry  and  discussion ;  but  the  only  result 
was  a  sullen  hostility  between  the  two  Houses.     The 
Lords  gave  strict  orders  that  no  strangers  should  for 
the  future  be  admitted,  except  commoners  who  at- 
tended to  present  bills,  and  they  were  to  depart  when 
they  had  made  the  usual  obeisance.     The  Commons, 
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in  the  course  of  the  session,   abated  the  rigour  of 
exclusion ;  but  the  Lords  remained  inflexible*. 

Junius's  Letters  had  been  republished  by  many 
booksellers,  proprietors  of  periodical  works,  and  several 
of  them  were  prosecuted  on  informations  filed  ex  officio 
by  the  attomey*general.  Woodfell  was  tried  for 
printing  one  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  Almon  was 
tried  for  republishing  the  same  letter  in  a  monthly 
miscellany  called  the  London  Museum.  Almon's  case 
came  first  under  investigation,  and  the  jury  found  him 
ffuiliy  of  publishing.  The  verdict  against  Woodfidl 
was,  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only.  Almon's 
coimsel  moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  the 
evidence  being  insufficient  to  prove  any  criminal  inien- 
Hon,  or  even  any  knowledge  of  the  London  Museum 
being  sold  at  his  shop.  Affidavits  were  exhibited  to 
prove  that  the  compilation  was  the  property  of  another 
bookseller  named  Miller ;  sent  to  Almon's  shop  with- 
out his  privity ;  sold  by  his  servant  without  consulting 
him ;  and  that,  immediately  on  discovering  the  &ct, 
he  had  prevented  the  further  sale.  One  of  the  jury 
also  tendered  an  affidavit  of  his  having  joined  in  the 
verdict  under  the  influence  of  mistake,  as  he  had  in- 
correctly conceived  a  point  of  law ;  but  this  affidavit 
was,  of  course,  refiised  by  the  court.  It  appeared  from 
the  report  of  the  trial,  read  by  Lord  Mani^eld,  that,  in 
giving  his  charge  to  the  jury,  he  said  there  was  evi- 
dence of  the  publication  if  they  believed  the  witness ; 
and  directed  them,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
blanks  in  the  information  were  filled  up  according  to 
the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  writer,  to  acquit  the 
defendant:  the  epithets  mlse,  scandalous,  and  mali- 
cious, used  in  the  information,  were  inferences  of  law, 
drawn  from  the  paper  itself;  and  not  facts  to  be  proved. 
After  the  case  had  been  ably  argued  by  counsel,  and 
time  taken  by  the  court  to  consider,  they  gave  an 

♦  Debates,  Journals ;  Annual  Register,  1771,  p.  37.  The  acrimonious  per- 
sonalities so  frequent  in  these  debates  gave  rise  to  a  duel  between  Lord  Geoige 
Grermaine  and  Governor  Johnstone ;  two  pistols  were  discharged  on  each  side, 
and  Lord  George  was  slightly  wounded  m  the  hand. — Chatham  Correspond- 
ence, vol.  iv.  p.  51 . 
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unanimous  opinion,  that  none  of  the  matters  urged  on      Sv^^' 

behalf  of  the  defendant,  nor  all  of  them  added  together,     L 

were  reasons  for  granting  a  new  trial.  In  Woodfell's  22nd  June, 
case,  two  motions  were  made :  the  first  by  the  defendant  ^^^^• 
to  stay  the  entering  up  of  judgment  on  the  verdict ; 
the  other  by  the  attorney-general,  for  entering  a  ver- 
dict according  to  the  legal  import  of  the  finding  of 
the  jury.  This  latter  motion  was  first  discussed,  and  3rd  juiy  and 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  reporting  the  proceedings,  stated  ?2i^^^^- 
his  directions  to  the  jury  in  these  terms ;  "  To  con- 
sider whether  all  the  inuendos,  and  all  the  applica- 
tions to  matter  and  persons  made  by  the  information, 
were,  in  their  judgment,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
"  paper]  If  they  thought  otherwise,  to  acquit  the 
"  defendant ;  but  if  they  agreed  with  the  information, 
'•  and  believed  the  evidence  as  to  the  publication,  they 
"  should  find  him  guilty.  Whether  the  paper  was  in 
"  law  a  libel,  was  a  question  of  law  upon  the  face  of 
the  record ;  for  after  conviction  a  defendant  might 
move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  if  the  paper  was  not  a 
libel ;  the  epithets  in  the  information  were  formal 
"  inferences  of  law  from  printing  and  publishing ;  no 
proof  of  express  malice  was  ever  required,  and  it  is 
m  most  cases  impossible  to  be  given.  Where  an 
"  act,  in  itself  indifferent,  if  done  with  particular 
'^  intent,  becomes  criminal,  there  the  intent  must  be 
"  proved  and  found ;  but  where  the  act  is  in  itself  un- 
'*'  lawful,  as  in  this  case,  the  proof  of  justification  lies 
'^  on  the  defendant ;  and  in  fisdlure  thereof,  the  law 
"  implies  a  criminal  intent."  The  Court  agreed  in 
this  opinion,  but,  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word 
only  in  the  verdict,  ordered  a  new  trial*. 

These   transactions  occasioned   debates    in  both        i77o. 
Houses  of  Parliament.     Captain  Constantino  Phipps  capti^' 
began  the  subject,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Piiipi»'» 
bill  to  explain,  amend,  and  render  more  effectual  the  "**  ^^ 
statute  t  for  preventing  malicious  informations  in  the 

*  See  Burrows*  Reports,  vol.  v.  2661,  2086;  Reportii  of  those  trials  in 
separate  pamphlets,  and  the  periodical  publications ;  Letters  to  Mr.  Almoa  in 
matter  of  libel ;  and  Robert  Morris's  Letter  to  Sir  William  Aston. 

t  I  and  5  William  and  Mary,  c.  18. 
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Court  of  King's  Bench.  This  act  applied  only  to 
criminal  informations  filed  by  one  subject  against 
another,  which  was  only  to  be  done  by  leave  of  the 
court  upon  a  special  motion,  still  reserving  to  the 
Crown  its  ancient  and  indisputable  right  of  filing 
them  at  once  by  the  attorney-general. 

This  power  the  honourable  mover  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  The  argument  againt  the  propriety 
of  retaining  such  a  power  was  short  and  obvious.  The 
general  scope  of  a  very  long  debate  was  to  shew  by 
l^al  precedents  and  by  reasonings  drawn  fix)m  pro- 
priety and  necessity,  while  the  application  of  the  pre- 
cedents and  the  force  of  the  reasonings  were  strongly 
denied  on  the  other  side.  In  such  a  debate,  con- 
siderable efforts  were  necessarily  made  by  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  In  support  of  the  motion,  and 
against  the  power  of  the  Crown,  Serjeant  Glynn,  Mr. 
Dunning,  and  Mr.  Wedderbume ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  (De  Grey  and 
Thurlow),  and  Mr.  Wallace,  made  able  and  learned 
speeches.  The  principal  non-professional  members 
who  spoke,  were,  Mr.  Herbert  Mackworth,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  special  jury  in  Almon's  case,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend.  Their  argu- 
ments  were  at  once  an  exposition  of  what  the  law  was, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be ;  with  references  to  the  preva^ 
lent  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject,  and  severe  reflec- 
tions on  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  Lord  Mansfield. 
They  were  answered  by  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  and  Lord  North,  and  the  motion 
was  rejected  ♦.  The  debate  lasted  many  hours ;  but, 
although  many  of  the  speeches  had  great  merit,  they 
were  too  technical,  personal,  and  desultory,  to  retain 
any  interest. 

In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Chatham  took  occasion 
to  digress  from  a  business  m  agitation,  a  motion  of  his 
own  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  modem  manner  of 
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directing   juries  from  the  bench.     Lord  Mansfield       xvm" 
candidly  and  explicitly  avowed  the  practice,  shewing 


it  to  be  founded  on  reason  and  ancient  usage,  and  ir/o. 
ascribed  the  censures  pronounced  against  him  to  be  ^^j^^® 
founded  on  ignorance,  and  produced  only  to  gam  "" 
popularity  by  inflaming  prejudice.  He  repeated  his 
opinion,  ^^  lliat  a  libel  or  not  a  libel,  was  a  matter  of 
^^  law  to  be  decided  by  the  bench,  and  the  question  to 
"  be  left  to  the  jury,  was  only  the  feet  of  printing  and 
'^  publishing."  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camden  both 
expressed  astonishment  and  abhorrence  at  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  the  House  returned  to  the  more  immediate 
object  of  discussion. 

Perhaps  this  debate,  irregularly  introduced,  was 
principally  designed  to  extract  from  the  lord  chief- 
justice  a  clear  and  irrevocable  avowal  of  his  judgment, 
in  order  to  afford  the  better  foundation  to  a  motion 
which  Serjeant  Glynn,  with  the  knowledge  and  assent 
of  his  party,  had  then  in  contemplation  to  make,  and 
of  which  within  a  few  days  he  had  given  notice.  It  was  seijeant 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ^Ifj^JJ^* 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  proceedings  3rd  Dec. 
of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  *^^^' 
cases  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  duty  of  juries.     This  motion  was  ^^  ^ 
supported  by  all  the  talents  of  opposition;   and  no  1770. 
cu'gument  or  mode  of  expression  omitted  which  would 
inflame  the  public  mind,  or  cast  disgrace  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Mansfield.     Seijeant  Glynn  affirmed, 
that  a  general  belief  prevailed  of  the  judges  being 
unfriendly  to  juries,  encroaching  on  their  constitu- 
tional power,  and  laying  down  feise  law  in  order  to 
mislead  them  in  their  verdicts.     A  great  display  of 
legal  knowledge  was  made  by  the  seijeant  and  Mr. 
Dunning  in  supporting  the  motion ;  they  were  com- 
bated  by  the  attorney-general  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ; 
and  Lord  Mansfield's  character  was  strenuously  and 
honourably  defended  by  Lord  Clare  and  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson.     The  conduct  of  Wedderbume  and  Burke 
was  highly  honourable ;  for,  while  they  supported  the 
motion,    they  disclaimed    and   reprobated   all  those 
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xvm'      asperities  of  diction  which  had  been  used  in  speak- 

ing  of  the  lord  chief-justice,  and  paid  the  merited 

1770.        tribute  of  applause  to  his  extraordinary  talents    and 
conspicuous  integrity. 

Besides  the  argument  upon  law,  and  the  discussion 
of  ancient  decisions,  it  was  maintained,  that  if,  even 
upon  that  ground,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  had 
been  justified,  the  inquiry  ought  to  proceed ;  it  was 
demanded  by  the  extreme  anxiety,  the  general  dissatis- 
faction, which  were  felt  and  expressed  in  all  quarters. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  judges  of  the  present 
day,  whose  conduct  was  so  much  vituperated,  were 
equal  for  knowledge  of  law  and  for  purity  of  inten- 
tion to  any  that  had  preceded  them.  To  their  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  inflexible  virtue  was  to  be  attri- 
buted ail  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against 
them.  Had  they  wrested  the  laws  to  favour  the  ring- 
leaders of  &ction  and  the  promoters  of  sedition,  each 
of  them  would  have  been  a  Coke,  a  Holt,  and  a  second 
Daniel ;  but  having,  like  honest  men,  acted  conscien- 
tiously, and  supported  the  laws  in  opposition  to  the 
giddy  violence  and  Ucentious  fiiry  of  the  times,  no 
epithets  were  too  hard  for  them.  One  was  called 
"  the  supple  Page,"  another  "  the  corrupt  Tresilian," 
and  a  third  was  christened  "  the  bloody  JefFeries." 
The  judges  having  been  fiilly  vindicated,  there  re- 
mained no  ground  for  inquiry.  Should  the  house 
grant  one,  it  would  become  truly  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible; they  would  be  supposed  destitute  of  all 
honour  and  integrity.  The  press  would  teem  with 
abusive  epigrams,  satires,  and  lampoons.  Grub  Street 
would  pour  forth  its  thousands  of  songs  and  ballads, 
and  Paternoster  Row  its  tens  of  thousands  of  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers.  To  prevent  the  anarchy 
and  confiision  which  would  follow  the  inquiry,  the 
house  should  reject  the  motion  with  deserved  con- 
tempt. 
Mr.  Fox.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ; 

nor  was  Mr.  Fox  less  severe  or  less  pointed.  "  We  are 
told,"  he  said,  "  by  the  abettors  of  this  motion,  that 
jealousies,  murmurs,  and  discontents,  increase  and 
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"  multiply  throughout  the  nation ;  that  the  people  are       xvnr* 
"  under  terrible  apprehensions  that  the  law  is  per- 


(6 


"  verted,  that  juries  are  deprived  of  their  constitutional  1770. 
"  powers,  that  the  courts  of  justice  are  not  sound  and 
"  untainted ;  in  a  word,  that  the  judges  have,  like  a 
"  dozen  of  monstrous  Patagonian  giants,  either  swal- 
"  lowed,  or  are  about  to  swallow,  up  both  the  law  and 
"  the  gospel.  In  proof  of  all  this,  they  refer  us  to 
"  their  own  libellous  remonstrances,  and  to  those  in- 
^'  famous  lampoons  and  satires  which  they  have  taken 
care  to  write  and  circulate.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  , 
disposed  to  take  the  voice  of  a  miserable  faction  for 
the  voice  of  my  country.  If  the  people  are  really 
"  dissatisfied,  how  is  that  to  be  ascertained  ?  In  no 
way  but  that  of  consulting  this  house.  Here  the 
people  are  represented ;  here  is  their  voice  expressed ; 
"  there  is  no  other  criterion,  but  the  majority  of  this 
"  assembly,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  their  sentiments. 
"  K  we  are  not  to  judge  for  ourselves,"  he  proceeded, 
"  but  to  be  ever  at  the  command  of  the  vulgar,  and 
their  capricious  shouts  and  hisses,  I  cannot  see  what 
advantage  the  nation  will  reap  from  a  representative 
"  body,  more  than  from  a  tumultuous  assembly  of 
"  themselves,  collected  at  random,  on  Salisbury  Plain 
"  or  Runnymede." 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority*. 
Lord  Mansfield,  now  considering  it  necessary  to  Lord  Mans- 
place  his  sentiments  in  so  clear  a  view  that  they  should  J^J^^^^^  * 
no  longer  be  subject  to  misrepresentation,  demanded  the  cierk  of 
a  call  of  the  house.     As  he  did  not  state  precisely  of^Lordsf 
what  were  his  motives,  great  expectations  were  enter-  '^^  i>««. 
tained  of  his  intending  voiuntarily  to  defend  his  own 
conduct,  and  explain  the  grounds  and  authorities  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  his  opinion.     But  he  had  no  such 
intention,  nor  was  it  requisite,  or  even  prudent,  for  ^^^^ 
him  to  undertake  the  task ;  he  delivered  to  the  clerk 
of  the  house,  for  the  information  of  the  members,  a 


*  184  to  76.    It  18  to  be  obcenred,  that  this  debate  took  place  before  the 
changes  in  the  ministry  already  noticed. 
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copy  of  the  imanimous  opinion  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Woodfall's  case ;  a  paper  drawn  with  great 
precision,  and  containing  in  small  compass  the  merits 
and  the  law.  Lqrd  Camden  inquired  if  this  paper 
was  to  be  entered  on  the  journals ;  but,  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  on  the  following  day  attempted  to  re- 
new the  discussion.  He  considered  the  paper  as  a 
direct  challenge  to  him,  and  proposed  six  interroga^ 
tories,  which  the  chief-justice,  very  properly,  declined 
answering.  After  some  ineffectual  endeavours  to  en- 
gage Lord  Mansfield  in  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
it  was  left  for  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law :  a 
motion  afterward  made  in  the  Lower  House,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  juries  in 
case  of  libels,  was  over-ruled*. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  subjects  which  for 
a  long  time  had  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament, 
presented  itself  this  session.  A  petition  was  lodged 
against  Hugh  Roberts,  the  returning  officer  of  New 
Shoreham,  for  returning  a  candidate  with  only  thirty- 
seven  votes,  in  prejudice  of  another  who  had  eighty- 
seven,  although  he  had  queried  seventy-six  of  the 
number.  Li  his  defence,  the  officer  disclosed  a  shock- 
ing and  disgusting  scene  of  venality,  peijury,  and 
hypocrisy.  A  majority  of  the  freemen  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  denominated  the  Christian 
Club :  the  pretended  motives  of  their  confederacy 
were  piety  and  charity ;  the  real  purpose,  corruption. 
They  made  a  traffic  of  their  oaths  and  consciences, 
offered  the  borough  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
utterly  precluded  the  other  freemen  from  any  beneficial 
exercise  of  their  franchise.  They  were  bound  to 
secresy  and  to  each  other  by  oaths,  writings,  and  bonds, 
with  large  penalties;  they  carried  on  their  negotiations 
by  means  of  a  select  committee,  who,  under  pretence 
of  scruples  of  conscience,  never  voted  at  elections 
themselves;    but,  having  sold  the  borough,  and  re* 


*  218  to  72.  The  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell ;  and  a  draft  of  the 
intended  bill,  forming  the  basis  of  one  afterwaid  introduced  by  Mr.  Pox,  may  be 
seen  in  Rivington's  Annual  Register  for  1791,  p.  138. 
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ceived  the  stipulated  price,  directed  the  suffrages  of      ^nV* 
the  rest,  relying  on  this  complicated  effort  of  fraud  to 


prevent  detection,  and  safely  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  i77i. 
dishonesty.  At  a  late  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Stephen  Cornish,  five  candidates  appeared  for 
the  borough,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
by  the  club  to  treat  for  the  sale.  General  Smith,  one 
of  the  candidates,  offered  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  build  at  Shoreham  six  himdred  tons  of  shippmg. 
Mr.  Rumbold  offered  thirty-five  poimds  a  man  to  all 
the  freemen ;  his  proposal  was  accepted ;  but  his  agent 
was  directed  not  to  notice  voters  who  were  not  of  the 
club.  The  returning  ofiicer,  who  had  been  a  member, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  measures,  having 
taken  umbrage  at  some  of  their  proceedmgs,  deter- 
mined to  thwart  and  oppose  them.  He  therefore  ob- 
tained the  opinion  of  counsel;  and,  although  the 
majority  of  voters  took  the  oaths  against  bribery  and 
corruption,  he  considered  them  disqualified,  and  made 
his  return  accordingly.  As  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed under  Mr.  GrenviQe's  act  could  not  take  proper 
cognizance  of  these  flagitious  transactions,  they  re- 
ported them  to  the  house,  and  Roberts  was  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  bar.  His  defence  not  appearing  suffi-  7th  Peb. 
cient  entirely  to  exculpate  him,  although  his  conduct 
was  acknowledged  to  be  founded  on  proper  principles, 
he  was  reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  and  dischai^ed.  ^^t^- 
The  circumstances  thus  disclosed  were  afterward  ti^en 
into  consideration,  evidence  examined,  and  a  bill  brought 
in,  by  whidi,  after  several  alterations,  amendments, 
and  debates,  eighty-one  freemen  of  Shoreham,  named 
in  the  bill,  were  disfranchised,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  voting  for  members  of  parliament ;  and  the  right 
of  electing  representatives  for  that  borough  was 
extended  to  all  the  freeholders  in  the  Rape  of  Bramber, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  who  had  tenements  of  the 
annual  value  of  forty  shillings.  This  measure  was  by 
some  considered  too  lenient,  and  proposals  made  utterly 
to  disfranchise  the  borough ;  but  the  precedent  was 
thought  dangerous ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  de- 
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CHAP.      sirous  to  limit  the  punishment  to  the  operations  of 
law  on  the  guilty  individuals ;  but  this  was  rejected. 


1770.        as  affording,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  le^  evi- 
dence, a  prospect  of  certain  immunity*. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  several  attempts  were 
Nullum  Tern,  made  by  the  opposition  to  introduce  popular  laws,  and 
^^^^^'        raise  popular  questions.     A  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  repealing  a  clause  in   the 
Nullum  Tempus  Act ;  it  was  read  twice,  but  lost  on 
the  third  rea(£bag  by  an  inconsiderable  majority"}".     Sir 
Rights  of       George  Savile  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
7trFeb'        naoi*©  effectually  securing  the  rights  of  electors.     He 
referred  to  the  decisions  on  the  Middlesex  election, 
which  he  termed  imconstitutional ;  he  did  not  wish 
for  any  retrospect ;  but  only  a  law  which  should  pre- 
vent the  recurrence.     His  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Wedderbume,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  Seijeant 
Glynn ;  and  ably  resisted  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr,  Greorge 
Onslow,  and  the  Attorney-General. 

The  debate  already  alluded  to,  in  which  Lord  Chat- 
Mk^  out  of  ham  digressed  into  an  attack  on  Lord  Mansfield's  judg- 
the  Middle-  meut  ou  the  late  libel  cases,  was  on  a  motion  of  his 
Dec  5  ^°'  own,  that  "  the  capacity  to  be  chosen  a  representative 
"  of  the  Commons  in  parUament,  being  an  original,  in- 
"  herent  right  of  the  subject,  might  be  cognizable  in  a 
"  court  of  law,  and  was  a  matter  wherein  the  jurisdic- 
^^  tion  of  that  house,  although  exempt  from  ap;)eal  as  to 
^^  the  seat  of  their  member,  was  not  final  and  conclu- 
"  sive."  He  asserted  that,  by  seating  Colonel  Luttrell 
and  incapacitating  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  Lower  House  had 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  electors,  and  that  an  action 
at  law  would  he  against  them.  He  considered  the 
Middlesex  election  as  the  alarm-bell  of  liberty,  and 
should  ring  it  incessantly  in  the  ears  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  until  he  roused  the  people  to  a  proper  sense 
of  their  injuries,  and  convinced  ministers,  intrenched 
as  they  were  in  their  venal  majorities,  that  the  privi- 

*  Debates ;  Annual  Register,  1771,  p.  54 ;  History  of  the  Borou^is,  &c.  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  article  Shoreham. 
t  164  to  155. 
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leged  of  Englishmen  were  never  to  be  infringed  with       vvnf** 
impunity. 


To  refiite  such  arguments  was  not  a  matter  of  1770. 
much  difficulty.  Lord  Mansfield  treated  the  original 
question  and  the  interpolated  matter  with  convincing 
force  and  perspicuity.  After  noticing  specifically  all 
the  statements  made  against  him,  he  said,  ^^  I  have 
ever  made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct  to  do  what  was 
just ;  and,  conscious  of  my  own  integrity,  am  able  to 
look  with  contempt  on  Ubels  and  libellers.  Before  the 
noble  lord  arraigns  my  judicial  character,  he  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  facts.  The  scurrility 
of  a  newspaper  may  be  good  information  for  a  coffee- 
house  politician,  but  a  Peer  of  Parliament  should 
always  speak  from  higher  authority ;  though  if  any 
nobleman  is  no  more  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  law  on  the  present  point,  than  where  he  told  us  that 
an  action  would  lie  against  the  House  of  Commons 
for  expelling  Mr.  Wilkes,  I  am  fearful  the  highest 
authorities  will  not  extend  his  ideas  of  jurisprudence, 
nor  entitle  him  to  a  patient  hearing  on  a  legal  ques- 
tion in  this  assembly." 
Lord  Camden  endeavoured  to  shield  his  illustrious 
friend.  "  The  noble  Lord,"  he  said,  "  triumphs  with- 
"  out  a  victory.  Will  he  venture  to  say  that  the  elec- 
"  tors  of  Middlesex  have  not  been  grossly,  dangerously 
injured?  Will  he  venture  to  say,  that,  being  in- 
jured, they  have  not  a  legal  claim  to  redress ;  a  legal 
title  to  compensation  1  He  cannot  deny  their  claim, 
unless  he  places  the  simple  resolution  of  the  other 
house  entirely  above  the  established  law  of  the 
land,  and  tells  us  that  the  lowest  estate  of  parlia^ 
ment  is  constitutionally  warranted  to  annihilate  the 
"  constitution." 

Several  other  speeches  were  made,  but  the  house 
gladly  adopted  a  motion  of  adjournment. 

The  Duke  of   Richmond  moved    the  House  of  27tiiFeb. 
Lords  to  reverse  its  resolutions  of  not  impeaching, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Middlesex  election.     Lord  Chatham 
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^^^K'      moved  for  an  address,  praying  the  King  to  dissolve 

L    the  parliament;  and  Alderman    Sawbridge,  in  the 

1770.        Lower  House,  made  a  motion  to  shorten  the  duration 
30th  April.     q£  parliaments.     All  these  efforts  were  unsuccessful  ; 
1st  May.        but  Alderman  Sawbridge  renewed  his  motion  in  every 
session  till  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

1771—1772. 

Dispate  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  city. — Pub- 
lication of  debates. — Colonel  Onslow's  complaint  of  a  breach 
of  privilege. — Printers  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar — their 
contumacy — order  for  taking  them  into  custody — ^proclama- 
tion— ^they  are  arrested  and  discharged. — Complaint  against 
other  printers — ^their  conduct. — Conduct  of  the  minority. — 
The  messenger  arrested — carried  before  the  lord  mayor — 
and  holden  to  bail. — Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— ^Alderman  Oliver  and  the  lord  mayor  committed  to 
the  Tower. — Zeal  of  the  populace. — Proceedings  of  the 
Common  Council. — Address  of  Wilkes  in  eluding  the  resent- 
ment of  Parliament. — Committee  appointed — ^their  report — 
Debates  on  the  Durham  Yard  Bill. — End  of  the  session. — 
City  petition. — The  King's  answer. — ^Divisions  in  the  City 
party. — Death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax — and  consequent 
changes  in  administration. — ^Meeting  of  parliament. — Aug- 
mentation of  naval  establishment. — Petition  for  relief  from 
subscription  to  the  articles  of  religion — motion  to  bring  it 
in  rejected. — Church  Nullum  Tempus. — Dr.  NowAl's  ser- 
mon on  King  Charles's  martyrdom— debates  on  expunging 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  him. — Motion  for  abrogating  the  ob- 
servance of  the  thirtieth  of  January. — Efforts  of  the  Dis- 
senters.— Motion  to  repeal  the  test  laws. — ^Bill  passes  the 
Lower  House — but  is  rejected  by  the  Lords. — Marriage  of 
the  King's  brothers. — The  King's  message  to  Parliament 
Royal  marriage  bill — ^passes  the  Lords — protest — passes 
the  Commons.— Close  of  the  session.— Strength  of  the  ad- 
ministration.— Misfortunes  in  the  royal  family. — Death  of 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. — Revolution  in  Denmark 
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The  disposition  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  which  had  long  distinguished  the  city  of 
London,  produced  a  contest  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  lord-mayor,  which  is  curious  in  its 
progress,  and  memorable  from  the  result. 

Notwithstanding  the  known  law  and  privil^^e  of 
parliament,  the  printers  of  certain  newspapers  were 
in  the  habit  of  detailing  the  debates  of  both  Houses. 
These  commimications  were  highly  gratifying  to  the 
public,  and  the  success  of  a  newspaper  was  principally 
dependent  on  the  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 
But  as  all  these  papers  were  devoted  to  die  purposes 
of  party,  little  care  was  taken  to  impart  a  just  detail 
of  the  speeches,  and  they  were  frequently  misrepre- 
sented in  a  manner  which  could  hardly  be  considered 
accidental.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  griev- 
ance was  a  general  enforcement  of  the  senatorial  pri- 
nlege:  for  if  the  House  admitted  the  right  of  the 
printers  to  report  correctly,  and  left  to  individuals  the 
task  of  appealing  to  the  courts  of  law  against  false 
statements,  the  proceeding  would  have  been  found 
imcertain,  dangerous,  and  interminable.  The  other 
mode  had  been  frequently  followed ;  the  printers  were 
summoned  to  the  bar,  and  fined  or  reprimanded  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  demerits. 

In  this  session.  Colonel  George  Onslow  made  a 
complaint  to  the  House,  of  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
Gazatteer,  and  Wheble,  of  the  Middlesex  Journal,  for 
misrepresenting  the  speeches,  and  reflecting  on  several 
of  the  members ;  and,  the  obnoxious  passages  having 
been  read  by  the  clerk,  moved  that  the  printers  should 
be  brought  to  justice,  for  infringing  the  standing  order. 
This  practice,  it  was  observed,  had  attained  an  infa- 
mous height ;  members  were  represented  to  the  world 
as  uttering  sentiments  they  never  pronounced;  and 
thus  were  their  characters  often  degraded  in  the 
opinion  of  their  constituents.  In  former  times,  even 
during  the  most  violent  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  no  transactions  or  speeches  were  published, 
except  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  and  then  only  in 
a  decent  manner :  and  it  was  now  absolutely  neces- 
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saiy  either  to  punish  the  offenders  severely,  or  repeal      ^xix* " 
the  standing  orders. 

The  motion  was  combated  by  an  assertion  that  the        1771. 
ministerial  papers  were  no  less  abusive  than  those 
devoted  to  the  opposition ;  it  was  argued,  that  the  im- 
parting to  constituents  the  parliamentary  behaviour  of 
their  representatives,  was  founded  on  the  truest  prin- 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  and  the  misrepresentations 
ought  to  be  pimished  legally,  on  complaint  from  the 
individual  affected,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  power  and 
weight  of  the  legislature,  whose  exercise  of  authority  ^^^^ 
is  always  odious  and  oppressive ;  but  it  was  carried*,  attend  at 
and  the  printers  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar.  ^®  ^*^- 

The  execution  of  this  order  was  adjourned  several  Their  con- 
times ;  and  when  the  House  demanded  the  appearance  ^y 
of  the  printers,  it  was  discovered  that  their  last  order  2i8t. 
of  adjournment  had  not  been  served.     Another  excuse  ^^  ^^ 
of  the  same  kind  was  admitted;  but  the  parties  still  taking  them 
remaining  in  a  state  of  contumacy,  the  serjeant  at  aims  ^  -^^ 
was  directed  to  take  them  into  custody.     This  order 
was  not  obtained  without  a  violent  debate ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  minority  was  inconsiderable^,    but  the 
arguments  used  in  the  House,  and  the  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  first  agitation  of  the  business,  occa^ 
sioned  many  discussions  both  in  conversation  and  in 
print,  and  enabled  the  party  in  the  city  who  were 
desirous  of  opposing  government  to  concert  a  plan  of 
operations. 

When  the  serjeant  at  arms  went  to  the  houses  of  Prociama- 
the  printers,  they  were  denied,  and  the  servants  ac-  p^ndSfg 
companied  their  answers  with  contemptuous  sneers;  them. 
which  being  reported  to  the  House,  Mr.  Onslow  moved  ^*^  March. 
for  an  address  to  the  King,  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
with  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend 
the  offenders.     In  consequence  of  this  proclamation, 
Mr.  Wheble  was  taken  by  one  Carpenter,  a  printer, 
and  carried  before  Alderman  Wilkes,  who  not  only 
discharged  him,  but  took  recognizances  for  prosecuting 
the  person  by  whom  he  was  apprehended.    Mr.  Wilkes 

•  90  to  55.       .  t  17  to  160. 
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wrote  in  justification  of  his  conduct  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  secretary  of  state,  ohserving  that  the  procla^ 
mation  did  not  charge  Mr.  Wheble  with  any  crime ; 
and  by  taking  him  into  custody,  the  rights  of  an  En- 
glishman, as  well  as  the  chartei^  privileges  of  the  city, 
were  grossly  violated.  Mr.  Thompon,  another  printer, 
was  similarly  arrested,  and  discharged  by  Alderman 
Oliver.  Both  aldermen  gave  certificates  to  the  persons 
who  apprehended  Wheble  and  Thompson,  testifying 
that  they  had  brought  before  them  the  individuals  indi* 
cated  in  the  proclamation,  and  were  entitied  to  the 
reward;  but  the  collusion  was  so  palpable  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  refiised  payment*. 

As  it  was,  before  this  period,  apparent,  from  the 
conduct  of  Thompson  and  Wheble,  that  they  would 
escape  the  intended  punishment.  Colonel  Onslow 
preferred  a  fresh  complaint  against  six  other  printers 
for  the  same  offence ;  and,  after  a  considerable  opposi- 
tion, they  were  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar.  Four 
presented  themselves,  of  whom  three  were  reprimanded 
and  dischargedf ;  the  case  of  one  was  adjoumedj; ;  a 
fifth  could  not  attend,  being  in  custody  in  Newgate 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords§ ;  the  other,  whose 
name  was  Miller,  refrised  to  obey  the  summons,  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Onslow,  an  order  was  issued  for 
taking  him  into  custody  by  the  seijeant  at  arms. 

In  these  transactions  the  minority  showed  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  opposition,  and  professed  a  resolution 
to  harass  the  House  by  frequent  motions  of  adjourn- 
ment and  amendment ;  on  the  first  debate  they  made 
three-and-twenty  divisions ;  on  the  last,  thirteen.  This 
proceeding  gave  additional  courage  to  their  adherents 
in  the  city,  and  accordingly  on  the  next  day  the  finesse 


.  *  Mr.  Dowdeswell  attempted  to  interest  the  House  of  ComncMms  in  Carpen- 
ter's behalf,  and  received  the  following  humorous  answer  from  Wedderbume  : 
"  As  to  the  affair  of  Mr.  Tw^-ne  Carpenter,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  supporting 
'*  him :  as  I  understand  it,  the  man  is  Mr.  Wheble's  devil.  Wheble  was  ar- 
"  rested  by  his  own  devil ;  he  was  discharged  from  the  illegal  arrest  of  this 
'*  devil ;  the  devil  was  bound  over  to  answer ;  whether  printer  beats  devil,  or 
**  devil  beats  printer,  is  of  no  consequence ;  there  may  be  the  devil  to  do ;  Ihere 
'*  will  be  the  devil  to  pay ;  if  the  devil  has  had  the  reward  that  was  advertised,  the 
*<  devil  has  fairly  outwitted  the  noble  lord  near  me:  whether  he  has  or  not,  I  do 
"  not  know,  but  I  hope  (his  House  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

t  Baldwin,  Wright,  and  Bladon.  %  Evans.  }  W.  WoodfiOL 
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of  arrestmg  Thompson  and  Wheble  took  place.   The  or*      ^5ra  * 

der  for  taMng  Mr.  Miller  into  custody,  being  previously    L. 

made,  could  not  be  prevented;  but  a  plan  was  laid  for  1771. 
resisting  the  effect  of  the  warrant,  and  disgracing  the 
officers  ofthe  House  of  Commons.  When  the  messenger  ^^J^^J^f 
appeared,  Miller  refused  to  submit  to  the  arrest,  and 
violence  being  used,  a  constable,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, took  charge  of  the  officer,  and  carried  him  to 
Guildhall,  to  answer  for  the  assualt.  Mr.  Wilkes,  the 
sitting  alderman,  having  finished  the  business  of  the 
day,  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  the 
parties  were  conducted  to  the  Mansion-house.  The 
lord  mayor.  Brass  Crosby,  being  indisposed,  deferred 
the  business  till  six  o'clock  in  the  eyening*,  in  which 
interval,  the  messenger  sent  for  Mr.  Clementson,  camed 
deputy  Serjeant  at  arms.  At  six  o'clock  the  lord  J>eforeUic 
mayor,  attended  by  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  ^'  ™*y^'» 
admitted  the  parties ;  Mr.  Miller  made  his  complaint, 
and  the  lord  mayor  asked  the  messenger  what  offence 
the  printer  had  committed,  and  by  what  authority  he  pre- 
sumed to  assault  him  1  The  officer  said  he  acted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  and  produced  his  warrant. 
The  deputy  Serjeant,  who  waited  to  hear  what  were  the 
circumstances  alleged  as  an  assault,  now  announced 
himself,  and  said  he  came  there  by  the  Speaker's  com- 
mand, to  demand,  not  only  the  messenger,  but  Miller 
his  prisoner;  and  he  demanded  them  in  a  solemn 
manner.  After  some  observations  on  the  impropriety 
of  arresting  a  citizen  by  any  person  who  was  neither 
peace-officer  nor  constable,  and  on  the  violation  of  the 
charters  by  a  caption,  made  without  the  knowledge  or 
authority  of  the  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Clementson's  applicap 
tion  was  refused,  and  Mr.  Miller  discharged.  The 
assault  was  next  proved,  which  consisted  in  taking 
Miller  by  the  arm,  in  order  to  bring  him  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  messenger,  by  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson's direction,  refused  to  give  bail  to  answer  this 
complaint,  and  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the 
compter  was  signed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two 

*  It  was  about  three  when  they  came  to  the  Mansion-house. 
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aldermen ;  but  when  the  matter  had  proceeded  to  this 
extremity,  and  the  officers  were  ready  to  take  away 
the  messenger,  bail  was  given. 

The  deputy  serjeant  at  arms  immediately  related 
these  traosactions,  which  were  received  with  great 
indignation  by  the  House.  Orders  were  issued  for 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  to  attend  in 
their  places,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  bar.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  in  his  defence,  alleged  that  his  oath  as  an 
alderman  of  London  obliged  him  to  defend  the  char- 
ters of  the  city,  which  he  produced ;  he  referred  also 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  and  required  to  be  heard  by 
counsel.  This  proposition  was  strongly  enforced  by 
Alderman  Trecothick,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  and  others, 
but  rejected*,  though  an  order  was  afterward  made 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  counsel  on  aU  points  which 
did  not  controvert  the  privileges  of  the  House :  the 
Lord  Mayor's  clerk  was  also  ejected  to  attend  with 
the  book  of  minutes,  and  the  recognizance  entered 
into  for  the  messenger's  appearance  was  erased. 

After  some  delays,  occasioned  by  Crosby's  illness, 
he  went  to  the  House,  in  company  with  Alderman 
OUver.  A  vast  mob  assembled  before  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  they  were  similarly  attended  during  their 
whole  progress.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  having  refused  the  indulgence  of  counsel, 
on  account  of  the  limitation  with  which  it  was  con- 
ceded, and  of  the  absence  of  all  those  of  whose  assist- 
ance he  was  particularly  desirous.  The  evidence  being 
concluded,  the  House,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  till 
near  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  resolved,  "  That  to 
release  a  person  taken  by  virtue  of  the  Speaker's 
warrant ;  to  apprehend  the  messenger  of  the  House 
for  executing  his  warrant;  and  to  hold  the  mes- 
senger to  baU  for  such  pretended  assault,  were  all 
breaches  of  privilege." 
It  was  then  proposed  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Oliver. 
A  motion  of  adjournment  was  made  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  but  negatived  f.     The  alderman. 
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t  214  to  69. 
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being  called  ou  for  his  defence,  said,  "  he  owned  and      ^^^' 
gloried  in  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge ;  he  knew  that 


whatever  punishment  was  intended,  nothing  he  could  1771. 
say  would  avert  it ;  as  for  himself  he  was  perfectly 
unconcerned ;  and,  as  he  expected  little  from  their 
justice,  he  defied  their  power."  A  motion  being 
made  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower,  Colonel  Barre, 
after  a  violent  and  indignant  speech,  quitted  the 
House,  attended  by  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  mem- 
bers. As  an  amendment,  it  was  moved,  to  place  the 
delinquent  members  in  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at 
arms;  which  probably  would  have  passed,  had  not 
Mr.  Oliver  pertinaciously  refused  making  the  slightest 
concession*. 

When  the  Lord  Mayor  again  attended  the  House,  27Ui. 
all  the  avenues  were  beset  by  a  clamorous  and  out- 
rageous mob,  who  insulted  the  ministerial  members, 
particularly  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Foxf ;  and,  defying  And  the 
the  civil  power,  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  committed*' 
greater  outrages,  had  they  not  been  tranquillized  by  J2  ^^ 
some  of  those  whom  they  deemed  their  friends.     Seve*    °^®'' 
ral  of  the  opposition  party  refrised  to  appear  in  the 
House,  and  Sir  George  Savile  and  Mr.  Burke  retired 
before  the  debate ;  saying  "  they  considered  the  re- 
fusal to  hear  the  Lord  Mayor  by  counsel,  as  a  pro- 
hibition of  justice."     In  consideration  of  his  ill 
health,  it  was  moved  that  Mr.  Crosby  should  be  taken 
into  custody  by  the  serjeant  at  arms ;  but  he  disdained 
the  intended  lenity.     He  said  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  prejudged  on  the  former  day,  and  that  the  string 
of  resolutions  and  warrants  was  then  in  the  pocket  of 
Mr.  Welbore  EUis.      His  health   was  considerably 
amended ;  he  had  no  favour  to  ask  of  the  House ;  no 
mercy  to  crave  from  the  treasury  bench ;  and,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  honourable  friend,  he  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tower ;  he  thought  he  had  acted  rightly,  and  on 
a  similar  occasion  would  adopt  the  same  mode  of  con- 
duct.    Au  amendment  was  then  moved,  and,  after  a 


*  The  question  for  his  commitment  was  carried,  1 70  to  38. 
t  Chatham  Correspondence,  toI.  It.  p.  140, 
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debate  which  lasted  till  near  midnight,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  ♦• 

The  mob,  considering  the  chief  magistate  of  the 
city  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  took  the 
horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  it  to  Temple  Bar, 
where  they  shut  the  city  gates,  and  insisted  on  the 
deputy  seijeant  at  arms  quittiii^  the  coach,  and  pro- 
ceeding no  frirther :  the  Lord  Mayor  was  obliged  to 
interpose,  and  quiet  them,  by  an  assurance  that  the 
gentlemen  by  whom  he  was  accompanied  were  his 
particular  friends,  and  were  escorting  him  home-f. 
At  the  Mansion-house,  the  populace  retired,  and  on 
the  following  morning  Mr.  Crosby  went  privately  to 
the  Tower.  A  few  days  afterward,  the  populace 
showed  their  indignation  by  hanging,  beheading,  and 
burning,  on  Tower  Hill,  with  many  ignominious  cir- 
cumstances efiigies  representing  persons  of  high  rank 
who  were  inimical  to  their  &yourites. 

Every  effort  was  made,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
the  country,  to  give  celebrity  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  produce  displays  of  sympathy  and  re- 
gard. While  their  noble  and  illustrious  compeers' 
were  sustaining  daily  insults  from  the  populace,  the 
greatest  nobles  and  most  distinguished  commoners  of 
the  opposition  party  paid  their  homage,  by  frequent 

*  On  this  whole  affair,  the  observations  of  Lord  Chatham  (Correspondence, 
vol.  It.  p.  119)  are  malicious,  strong,  and  characteristic.  "  The  storm,"  he 
says,  "  thickens  admirably  well ;  and  these  wretches,  called  ministers,  will  be 
"  sick  enough  of  their  folly  (not  forgetting  iniquity)  before  the  whole  business 
"  is  over.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  will  prove  very  pregnant,  and  one  distress  gene- 
"  rate  another ;  for  they  have  brought  themselves  and  their  master  where  ordi- 
"  nary  inability  never  arrives,  and  nothing  but  first-rate  geniuses  in  incapacity 
"  can  reach ;  I  mean,  a  situation  wherein  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  'vi^ch  is 
"  not  a  fault.  They  have  wantonly  called  up  a  conflict  of  hi^  and  sacred  juris- 
"  diction :  neither  can  relinquish  tneir  right;  one  may  err  (and  I  continue  to  be 
"  clear  that  the  Lord  Mayor  errs),  but  his  error,  taking  it  to  be  sincere  and 
"  conscientious,  cannot  be  criminal  or  punishable :  it  is  honest,  spirited,  and 
"  respectable,  though  justly  to  be  opposed  by  a  counter-claim  of  better  right.  If 
"  expulsion  be  attempted,  it  is  the  consummation  of  tyranny."  In  another 
letter,  p.  118,  using  a  more  moderate  tone,  he  had  said,  "  That  the  proceeding 
'*  of  the  Lord  Mayor  is  censurable,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  as  far  as  resolutions 
*'  asserting  the  clear  right  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  I  could  not  in 
"  conscience  oppose  them,  in  case  the  matter  should  come  bdbre  the  House  of 
**  Lords ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  go  lurther  than  tiie  bruia  fiilmma  parUa* 
**  meniaria,  noise  without  effect,  would  be  neither  wise  nor  becoming." 

t  It  is  even  said  that  they  had  a  rope  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
summary  vengeance,  but  that  the  Lord  Mayor  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Clementaon, 
hy  stating  him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains.  This  lact  stands  on  an  authority 
higher  than  that  of  newspapers.    Memoirs  of  Brass  Crosby,  p.  37. 
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visits  to  the  idol  of  the  day.     He  was  attended  by      chap. 
deputations,  presenting  him  the  freedom  of  several       ^^^' 
cities  and  towns,  with  suitable  addresses,  and  even  his        2771 
personal  enjoyments  were  provided  for  by  numerous    Homage 
presents.     The  city  zealously  espoused  the  cause.     At    paid  to  the 
a  court  of  common-council,  convened  at  Guildhall,    ^"^  Mayor. 
where  Mr.  Trecothick  officiated  as  locum  tenens  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  public  thanks  in  writing  were  voted 
to  him,  and  to  Oliver  and  Wilkes ;  a  committee  of 
four  aldermen  and  eight  commoners  was  appointed  to  StiS^Jm 
assist  in  their  defence  before  the  House,  and  em-  of  Common 
powered  to  employ  such  coimsel  as  should  be  thought  ig'^and 
fit,  and  to  draw  on  the  chamber  of  London  for  any  li'i^^^- 
sum   not   exceeding   five  hundred  pounds.      When  5th.  ^ 
Crosby  and  Oliver  were  in  custody,  and  these  exer- 
tions could  be  no  longer  beneficial,  the  committee 
ordered  the  expenses  of  their  table  to  be  paid  by  the 
city.     No  effort  was  omitted  to  convert  die  sentence 
of  imprisonment  into  a  triumph.      The  twenty-six 
wards  of  the  city  presented  each  a  separate  address, 
and  their  deputations  received  answers,  which  were 
duly  communicated  to  the  public.     Similar  declara- 
tions arrived  from  the  grand  juries  of  many  counties 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  from  a  committee  of 
merchants  of  Dublin.     Alderman  Oliver  received,  at 
the  same  time,   the  same  compliments.     Writs  of 
habeas  corpus  were,  by  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  common  coimcil,  sued  out,  and  the  prisoners 
separately  conveyed  before  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  De  Grey ;  counsel  attended,  but  after  a 
full  hearing,  the  judges  declared  themselves  not  au- 
thorized to  interfere,  and  the  prisoners  were  remanded,  ^snd  and 
In  the  ensuing  term  they  were  again  brought,  by  aothApni. 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  before  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Exchequer ;  but,  in  both,  the  Bench 
declared  themselves  unable  to  reverse  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  prisoners 
were  therefore  obliged  to  remain  in  custody  till  the 
prorogation  of  parhainent,  which  in  course  terminated  ^^  j^ 
their  captivity.     Their  discharge  was  celebrated  with 
illuminations  and  public  rejoicings;   they  were,  by 
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order  of  the  common-council,  attended  fix>m  the 
Tower  to  the  Mansion-house  by  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession of  city  oflBicers  in  their  robes ;  while  a  large 
concourse  of  people  testified  unbounded  exultation. 

It  was  proposed,  by  some  zealous  persons,  to  erect 
a  statue  to  Oliver  in  Guildhall,  to  be  placed  near  that 
of  Beckford ;  but  it  was  not  executed.  A  cup,  of  the 
price  of  two  hundred  guineas,  was  voted  and  presented 
to  him ;  and  to  each  of  the  other  two  aldermen  one 
of  half  that  value. 

Supposing,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that 
the  lord  mayor  considered  himself  to  be  acting  rightly 
in  the  exercise  of  his  magisterial  functions,  his  conduct 
was  distinguished  throughout  by  firmness,  moderation, 
and  manly  dignity.     If  it  should  be  suggested,  that 
before  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  acting  a  part,  it 
must  still  be  allowed  that  he  played  it  with  spirit,  and 
without  insolence,  flippancy,  or  buffoonery.     His  in- 
terference to  save  Mr.  Qementson,  the  quiet  manner 
in  which  he  repaired  to  the  Tower,  and  the  great  pro- 
priety with  which  he  received  the  compliments  which 
were  tendered  to  him,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise. 
He  rejected  the  offer  of  the  city  to  furnish  his  table, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  soUcited  or  excited  any 
of  their  other  acts  of  benevolence  or  declarations  of 
regard.     He  had  the  power,  and  an  evil-minded  man 
would  have  exerted  it,  to  cause  great  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  perform- 
ance, by  another,  of  many  acts  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate.     Far 
from  adopting  such  a  course,  when  it  was  put  forth  as 
a  rumour  that  he  had  such  an  intention,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  assure  his  fellow  citizens  that  it 
was  altogether  void  of  foundation ;  as  he  was  deter- 
mined that  no  individual  should  suffer  by  his  imprison- 
ment*. 

*  In  its  subsequent  stages,  the  public  life  of  Aldennan  Crosby  affords  a 
lesson  to  those  who  consider  popularity  as  a  permanent  possession,  or  -who  to 
obtain  it  would  sacrifice  any  principle  of  integrity  or  honour.  In  the  following 
September,  it  was  proposed  to  re-elect  him  lord  mayor  for  the  year  ensuing ;  a 
poll  was  demanded,  and  he  stood  only  third  on  the  Ust,  Alderman  Nash  and 
Alderman  Sawbridge  being  both  above  him.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
in  1774,  he  stood  candidate  for  the  city,  but  was  rejected.    On  the  death  of 
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Mr.  Wilkes  alone  escaped  with  impunity:   by  a      ^xi^' 
letter  to  the  Speaker  he  refused  to  appear  in  the  house,  ' 

unless  called  to  his  place  as  member  for  Middlesex.        1771. 
Other  orders  for  his  attendance  being  likewise  dis-  ^u[^®^ 
regarded,  the  House  was  embarrassed :  Mr.  Wilkes's  i9th  March. 
partizans  urged  the  propriety  of  vindicating  the  dig-  ^^  ^^ 
nity  of  parUament,  and  not  permitting  him  to  escape, 
while  his  fellow  delinquents  were  subjected  to  such 
severe  punishment ;  but  the  ministry,  apprehensive  of 
exposing  themselves  in  a  further  contest  with  such  an 
opponent,  evaded  all  further  discussion  of  the  point, 
by  an  expedient,  in  which  conveniency  was  consulted 
more  than  dignity :  an  order  was  passed  for  the  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  Wilkes  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  the  House 
adjourned  till  the  ninth. 

A  secret  committee  of  twenty-one  members  was  ^^iSi^e^* 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  maintain-  appointed. 
ing  the  dignity  of  parliament :    they  sat  with  great 
diligence    and   perseverance   upwards  of  a    month. 
Great  expectations  were  formed  of  the  result  of  their 
deliberations ;   and  the  friends  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
alderman  were  preparing  themselves  accordingly :  but 
when  the  report  was  presented,  it  merely  recommended  30th  April. 
that  Miller  should  again  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  i^eir  report. 
Serjeant  at  arms.     The  report  was  successftQly  ridi- 
culed by  Mr.  Burke,  and  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the  com- 
mittee proposed  in  such  a  burlesque  style,  that  Lord 
North  moved  an  adjournment.     No  further  attempt 
was  made  against  Miller,  and  from  this  period  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works 
have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  detailing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  houses  of  parliament*. 

Alderman  Bollp  in  1784,  he  was  equally  unsuccessful,  being  opposed  by  Brook 
Watson.  And  so  ended  his  attempts  to  avail  himself  of  the  good-will  of  his 
worshippers  in  the  city :  he  died  in  1793.  In  revising  this  portion  of  my  narra- 
tive, I  have  derived  great  assistance  from  a  thin  quarto  volume,  published  in 
1829,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Brass  Crosby,  Esq.  It  contains  very  little 
beside  the  history  of  this  transaction  ;  but,  in  the  text,  the  notes,  and  the  appen- 
dix, the  information  compiled  is  veiycopious.  See  also,  for  a  general  account 
of  the  transaction,  Almon's  Life  of  Wilkes,  vol.  v.  p.  51. 

*  See  debates  on  the  days  mentioned  in  the  margin ;  Annual  Register  for 
1771,  chapter  vi.;  History  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  35  to  48 ;  Re- 
flections on  the  present  dispute  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  magis- 
trates of  London ;  and  many  other  pamphlets,  and  all  the  periodical  works  of 
the  time. — Having  related  these  transactions  with  a  minuteness  proportioned  to 
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Another  occasion  of  contest  between  the  city  and 
the  l^;i8lature  arose  in  a  bill  for  enabling  certain  per- 
sons to  enclose  and  embank  part  of  the  river  Thames 
adjoining  to  Dumham  Yard,  Salisbury  Street,  Cecil 
Street,  and  Beaufort  Buildings.  The  proposition  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  m  its  fitvour, 
and  recommended  that  the  bill  should  be  brought  in. 
Petitions  were  presented  by  the  city,  and  the  compa* 
nies  of  watermen  and  lightermen,  who  all  considered 
their  property  exposed  to  encroachment.  This  was 
heard  by  counsel ;  but  the  other  petitioners  having 
omitted  to  give  any  instructions,  the  house  restrained 
those  who  appeared  for  the  corporation  from  extending 
their  argument  to  any  cases  but  that  of  the  dty.  They 
produced  a  grant  by  Henry  VII.  of  all  the  soil  and 
bed  of  the  river  from  Staines  Bridge  to  a  place  in 
Kent,  near  the  Medway,  and  showed  a  lease  which 
they  had  executed  sixty-six  years  before  this  period, 
of  a  nook  of  the  river  at  Vauxhall,  under  which  they 
stiU  continued  to  receive  rent.  On  the  other  side,  a 
charter  of  Charles  II.  to  the  city  was  produced,  in 
which  he  reserved  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  city,  by  receiving  the  latter  grant, 
abandoned  the  jformer.  The  charter  of  Henry  VII. 
extended  only  to  the  soil  of  the  river  within  the  city 
and  suburbs ;  the  lease  of  Vauxhall  was  a  mere  en- 
croachment, and  the  right  of  the  city  was  utterly 
denied.  These  arguments  prevailed:  the  bill  was 
committed,  and  passed  both  houses ;  a  protest  was  en- 

their  singularity  and  the  importance  of  the  result,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few 
obserrations.  A  broad  statement,  that  it  is  but  ri^t  and  decent  for  the  c<m- 
stituents  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowix^  what  \a  said  and  done  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, appears  almost  a  truism :  but  the  daily  publication  of  debates  on  sub- 
i'ects  yet  undecided  is  often  productiTe  of  bad  effects,  by  inspiring  eiaggerated 
lopes  and  unfounded  fears,  and  by  inducing  members  to  address  their  aenti- 
meuta  rather  to  the  galleries  than  to  the  chair.  The  disposition  to  debate  on  all 
public  affairs  has  perhaps  been  increased  by  this  practice ;  but  the  disputants 
without  doors  are  put  much  more  on  a  level  than  formerly ;  every  paper  which 
contains  the  arguments  of  one  side  gives  also  the  reply ;  whereas,  formerly, 
political  disputes  were  only  judged  of  by  party  pamphlets,  and  occasional  pub- 
lications of  protests,  and  garbled  debates.  Every  liberty  may  be  perverted,  and 
licentiousness  may  result  from  malice  or  from  ignorance ;  but,  guarded  aii  the 
members  of  parliament  are,  both  by  equal  laws  and  exclusive  privileges,  thpy 
have  little  to  fear  from  personal  misrepreiientation ;  and  a  moderate  and  timely 
exertion  of  the  standing  order  to  clear  the  house,  when  paiUcular  debates  are 
expected,  will  always  insure  the  nation  against  tiie  effects  of  indiscreet  publi- 
cations of  matters  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 
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tered  on  the  lords'  journals,  signed  by  three  peers  only.      ^^^' 

A  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  called  the  Adelphi, 

has  been  erected  on  the  site.     These  were  the  prin-       1771. 
cipal  transactions  of  the  session.     An  attempt  was  ^^.jf^^^* 
made  to  revive   or    perpetuate  the  memory  of   the  petition, 
event  in  St.  George's   Fields,  by  inducing  William 
Allen,  fetther  of  the  young  man  who  had  been  shot, 
to  present  a  petition,  in  wMch  were  recited  the  charge 
against  Maclane,  the  letters  of  Lord  Weymouth  and 
Lord  Bairington,  and  the  gratuity  given  to  him  after 
his  acquital.     It  was  asserted  that  the  man  who  had 
escaped  was  kept  in  Scotland,  although  the  petitioner 
had  applied  to  tiie  law-oj9icers  and  petitioned  the  crown 
for  justice.     He  had  heard  that  the  house  had  justified 
these  measures,  and  had  been  advised  to  apply  to  them, 
praying  such  relief  as  they  might  think  proper. 

Lord  North  justly  exposed  the  motive  of  this  peti-  Refused. 
tion.  It  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  two  years  before,  when  Lord  Barring- 
ton  had  exculpated  himself  to  l^e  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  house,  except  thirty-nine  members.  It  was 
needless  to  receive  tiie  petition,  as  the  house  could  give 
no  relief.  Sir  George  Savile  supported  the  appUca^ 
tion,  Mr.  Burke  renewed  his  attack,  and  Lord  Barring- 
ton  again  made  his  defence.  A  division  taking  place 
on  the  question  for  admitting  the  petition,  the  minority 
found  their  numbers  six  below  its  former  amount*. 

Some  discussion  took  place  in  a  committee  on  the  April  23. 
lottery  bUl,  on  the  supposed  practice  of  permitting  the  Lo^^ry  biu. 
friends  of  the  minister  to  subscribe  for  tickets,  which 
they  sold  to  advantage,  and  thus  obtained  a  sort  of 
bribe ;  but  no  effect  ensued.     A  bill  was  also  brought  3^^. 
in  for  preventing  marriage  between  the  divorced  wife  Divorco. 
and  the  adulterer,  which  was  lost  after  the  second 
reading. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  terminated  ^^^  ^^^ 
this  long  and  active  session,  the  King  congralutated  End  of  Uie 
the  Houses  on  those  exertions  which  had  averted  a  ®^^*°"- 
war,  and  enabled  him  ^vith  confidence  to  promise  a 
continuance  of  peace.     He  exhorted  them  to  employ 

«  33  against  108. 
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their  best  endcayours  in  rendering  the  national  happi- 
ness complete,  by  discouraging  and  suppressing  all 
groundless  suspicions  and  domestic  disturbances.  ''  I 
"  have  no  other  object,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can  have  no 
other  interest,  than  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free 
and  happy  people  :  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that 
my  subjects  may  not  be  prevented,  by  any  mistakes 
o/<aJodtie8  L^  Lm»eW«,  U enjoying, 
^'  in  the  fullest  extent,  the  blessings  of  a  mild  and 
legal  government.  The  support  of  our  excellent 
constitution  is  our  common  duty  and  interest.  By 
"  that  standard  I  would  wish  my  people  to  try  all 
^^  public  principles  and  professions,  and  to  look  upon 
^^  those  as  their  most  dangerous  enemies  who,  under 
any  pretence,  would  persuade  them  to  violate  those 
laws,  and  undermine  that  authority  which  the  con- 
"  stitution  has  provided  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
"  the  general  liberty  and  happiness." 

During  the  recess,  the  city  had  recourse  to  the  ac- 
customed measure  of  addressing  and  petitioning  the 
throne.  Their  intention  being  announced,  the  lord- 
chamberlain  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor,  informing  him 
that  the  livery  could  not  be  permitted  to  attend  him  to 
St.  James's ;  and  copies  of  this  letter  were  posted  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  under  pretence  of  preventing 
the  livery  from  assembling.  A  petition  was  presented, 
couched  in  the  same  language  with  others  which  had 
been  previously  addressed  to  the  throne ;  it  complained 
of  the  arbitrary,  audacious,  illegal,  and  wicked  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  imprisoning  the 
city  members,  and  procuring  the  Durham  Yard  Act ; 
and  prayed  the  King  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  by  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  by  removing  his 
present  wicked  and  despotic  ministers  from  his  pre- 
sence and  councils  for  ever.  The  King,  in  answer, 
said,  he  was  always  ready  to  exert  his  constitutional 
prerogative  in  redressing  real  grievances,  and  the  city 
of  London  should  ever  find  him  ready  to  listen  to  well- 
founded  complaints ;  but  he  felt  concern  at  seeing  a 
part  of  his  subjects  still  so  misled  and  deluded,  as  to 
renew,  in   such  reprehensible  terms,  a  request  with 
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which  he  had  repeatedly  declared  his  resolution  not  to      9^, V*' 
comply. 


At  some  preceding  periods,  this  transaction  would  mi. 
have  created  a  considerable  sensation ;  but  the  public  2^u  **  °^ 
now  observed  it  without  concern ;  the  moment  of  de-  pwty/ 
lusion  was  past,  and  the  schism  among  the  city 
patriots,  which  was  increased  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
sonal animosity,  rendered  theur  proceedings  matter 
of  indifference  to  all  but  themselves.  Causes,  which 
it  is  no  longer  important  to  ascertain,  had  created  irre- 
parable variances  among  the  leaders  of  city  politics : 
their  public  meetings  were  scenes  of  hostUity,  clamour, 
and  recrimination ;  and  the  press  teemed  with  their 
mutual  abuse.  The  societies  which  they  had  insti- 
tuted were  either  dissolved,  or  weakened  by  secessions 
and  rivalships ;  while  the  popularity,  for  which  they 
were  thus  indecentiy  contending,  was  visibly  and  daily 
diminishing.  Wilkes  gave  offence  to  the  lord  mayor 
and  OUver,  by  intruding,  in  a  manner  which  was  con- 
sidered unwarrantable,  into  the  affair  of  the  printers, 
and  diminishing  the  effect  of  their  plan,  in  order  to 
increase  his  own  popularity*.  Lord  Chatham  justly 
observed,  on  this  subject,  that  a  head-long  self-wiUed 
spirit  had  sunk  the  city  into  nothing.  Attemptiog 
powers  it  had  no  colour  of  right  to,  it  had  lost  the 
weight  to  which  it  was  entifledf.  During  the  con-  iithApni. 
finement  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  ward  of  Farringdon  ^^^ 
recommended  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilkes  as  sheriff, 
and  he  promised  to  accept  the  office,  if  chosen.  He 
waited  on  Mr.  Oliver,  who  was  expected  to  be  one, 
and  announced  himself  as  a  probable  coadjutor.  The 
imprisoned  alderman  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
measure ;  and,  after  remonstrating  with  him  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  vain,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes's 
deputy,  stating  the  total  difference  of  their  political 
views,  and  his  resolution,  for  that  and  many  other  rea- 
sons, not  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff  with  Wilkes. 
Notwithstandbig  this  intimation,  Mr.  Wilkes  perse- 
vered in  offering  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  at  the  24th  June. 

•  Memoir  of  Brass  Crosby,  p.  22, 
t  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 
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close  of  the  poll,  he  and  Alderman  Bull  were  returned 
by  a  large  majority*.  Before  they  entered  on  their 
office,  the  new  sheriffs  appealed  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  in  an  address  to  the  livery,  declaring  their 
resolution  not  to  gratify  an  unprincipled  administrar 
tion,  by  permitting  the  military  to  attend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  on  criminals.  They  afltenvaxd  at- 
tempted to  attract  notice  by  some  &ctious  firivolities  ; 
but  the  public  no  longer  appeared  interested  in  their 
mancEuvresf. 

There  was  now,  in  fact,  no  plausible  grievance  to 
complain  of;  the  ministry  appeared  more  firmly  united 
among  themselves,  and  better  supported  than  any  pre- 
ceding administration,  and  daily  obtained  accessions 
of  strength.  During  the  recess,  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Suffi)lk,  and  his  place  of 
lord  privy-seal  was  accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ; 
Lord  Hyde  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Lord  Strange 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  but 
these  changes  made  no  alteration  in  Hie  political  sys- 
tem of  administration. 

The  opposition,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  every  sign 
of  feebleness,  disunion,  and  discord.  They  were,  by 
the  confession  of  one  of  their  most  active  and  devoted 
adherents,  in  want  of  a  leader  and  a  general  system : 
one  set  was  so  candid,  another  so  violent,  and  a  third  so 
dissatisfied,  that,  to  use  the  expression  employed  on 
the  occasion,  the  scene  was  dreadful:]:.  Another,  not 
less  vehement  partizan,  speaking  of  the  opposition, 
describes,  in  terms  of  ludicrous  sarcasm,  their  aj^ar- 
ance,  on  a  division  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  Ubel  biU. 

•  On  this  occasion,  the  mob  testified  their  approbation  of  Wilkes  by  burning 
in  effigy  the  Reverend  John  Home,  who  had,  of  late,  distinguished  mmself  as 
one  of  Wilkes's  principal  antagonists. 

t  Wilkes  sent  a  message  (16th  Oct.)  to  Alderman  Nash,  the  lord  mayor 
elect,  requiring  him  not  to  give  any  French  ttmual  the  entertainments  at  the  Old 
Bailey ;  the  alderman  very  properly  answered,  that  as  Mr.  Wilkes  claimed  a  right 
of  giving  what  he  pleased,  he  could  have  no  pretence  for  invading  the  privilege  of 
another.  The  sheriffs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  (23rd  October),  affected  to 
gratify  the  populace  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and  ^Uleries  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  not  permitting  money  to  be  received  by  the  door-keepers ;  the  only  effect 
was,  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  court  and  incommode  the  grand  jury. 

X  Letters  from  Mr.  CaJcraft  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  26th  March,  1771 ;  Cor- 
respondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 
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You  see,  my  Lord,"  he  says,  "  what  a  glorious  day      ^"nT' 

yesterday  was  jfor  the  opposition,  and  particularly  for    1 

its  leaders!  Nothing  under  the  humour  of  a  Swift  1771. 
or  a  Bahelais  can  describe  it  to  you.  I  went  down 
to  the  house  very  angry  with  them ;  but  in  less  than 
an  hour  they  forced  me  to  pity  them."  The  same 
writer  observed,  ia  answer  to  an  intimation  from  his 
noble  correspondent,  that  he  should  take  a  lead  in 
business ;  that  the  task  was  fitr  above  his  abilities  ; 
there  was  no  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  equal  to 
it*.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  this  remark. 
There  was  no  man  in  the  house  who,  by  his  talents, 
birth,  and  connexions,  was  entitled  to  assume  the  lead 
of  a  party,  to  combine  willing,  and  coerce  reluctant, 
coadjutors.  Colonel  Barr6  and  Mr.  Burke,  who  were 
the  most  distinguished  for  ability,  possessed  no  influ- 
ence through  family  or  alliance ;  both  were  considered 
in  the  light  of  enterprizing  adventurers;  Barre  was 
distinguished  for  gross  and  intemperate  abuse,  and 
Burke,  if  not  so  deeply  imbued,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  same  stain.  Other  men,  more  eminent  in  station 
and  connexions,  had  not  an  equal  portion  of  talent, 
and  were  often  prevented  by  discordant  views  and  long- 
cherished  prejudices,  from  forming  a  compact  and  avail- 
able body. 

Lord  Chatham,  the  avowed  and  recognized  head  of 
opposition,  could  not  govern  or  direct  all  the  knots  of 
which  it  was  composed,  so  as  to  form  an  united  pha- 
lanx. He  felt  his  position,  and  lamented  it  ia  tones 
which  sometimes  almost  indicated  despair.  On  a  dif- 
ference between  Lord  Shelbume  and  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Calcraft,  he 
spoke  of  their  conduct  as  a  strange  and  puerile  deser- 
tion of  the  public,  and  a  sudden  revolution  from  the 
hottest  zeal  to  the  manifest  appearance  of  dismay,  pro- 
duced apparentiy  by  a  pet  taken  at  he  knew  not  what 
or  whom.  "  I  deeply  lament,"  he  added,  "  any  ten- 
"  dency  toward  jealousies  or  animosities  between  dif- 

*  Colonel  Barr^  to  Lord  Chatham,  8th  and  2l8t  March,  1771;  same  toI. 
pp.  112,  121. 
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9^^P-      "  ferent  parts  of  the  combined  forces,  who  stand  for  the 

'        "  pubUc,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  whose  union  all 

177  K        ^^  hope  of  good  depends.     If  that  transcendent  and  in- 

di^nsable  object  shall  be  thrown  away,  I  shall 

esteem  nothing  worth  pursuing  with  a  moment's 

"  thought."     In  terms  of  more  strenuous  disapprobap 

tion,  he  spoke  his  feelings  on  the  conduct  of  his  friends 

upon  one  of  his  motions  relating  to  Falkland's  Island. 

"  Was  ever  such  a  state  of  things,  or  two  such  things 

as  omnipotence  and  imbecility  ever  joined  before. 

Lord  Temple  declined  attending,  and  Lord  Camden 

staid  away.     Matters  are  hastening  to  some  crisis  in 

the  interior  of  the  thing  called  Opposition.     I  think 

all  is  ruined,  and  am  determined  to  be  found  at  my 

post,  when  destruction  fells  upon  us.    The  times  are 

pollution  in  the  very  quintessence;  and  the  little 

manoDuvres  in  opposition  behind   the    scenes  are 

"  deplorable*." 

The  Marquis  of  Bockingham  gave  him  offence  by  his 
want  of  vehemence.  He  admitted  him  to  be  an  honest 
and  honourable  man ;  but  "  moderation,  moderation," 
he  said,  "  is  the  burthen  of  the  song  among  the  body. 
For  myself,  I  am  resolved  to  be  in  earnest  for  the 
public,  and  shall  be  a  scarecrow  of  violence  to  the 
"  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate  whigs 
**  and  temperate  statesmen."  He  spoke  with  no  less 
disapprobation  of  the  no-plan  of  Lord  Temple,  the 
poor  weakness  of  Lord  Camden,  and  the  uselessness 
of  any  advice  he  could  tender  to  the  Marquisf.  His 
disagreement  with  his  adherents  on  the  subject  of 
press-warrants,  on  the  city  question,  and  some  other 
points,  has  already  been  noticed.  He  was  no  less  dis- 
satisfied with  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  libel  bill,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  strenuously  resisted  by  the  friends  of 
the  constitution,  as  a  compound  of  connexion,  tyranny, 
and  absurdity,  not  to  say  collusion;  and  he  trusted 

•  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  30th  March,  28th  NoTembcr,  1770;  Same, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  438,  toI.  iv.  p.  32. 

t  Letterg  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  28th  July,  1770,  and  8th  April,  1771  ;  Same, 
vol.  iii.  p.  468,  vol.  iv.  p.  142. 
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such  a  compound  of  tyranny  and  folly  would  meet      ^xi^* 

with  the  reception  from  the  public  which  such  a  task-    1_ 

master  deserved*.     He  disapproved  also  of  an  attack,        1771. 
most  illiberal  and  unnecessary,  made  by  Alderman 
Townshend  in  the  house,  on  the  Princess  Dowager  f. 

AfSicted  as  he  was  at  the  death  of  his  brother 
George  Grenville,  it  could  occasion  no  surprise  that 
Lord  Temple  should  "  sigh  after  a  retreat  into  private 
"  life  J ;"  but  to  hear  Lord  Chatham  speak  of  the  poor 
weakn^  of  Lord  Camden  must  indeed  be  astonislung, 
unless  it  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  that  donuneering 
mind  and  impracticable  temper  which  rendered  it  so 
difficult  to  act  with  him,  ei^er  in  office  or  in  oppo- 
sition. The  learned  lord,  in  terms  of  great  moderation 
and  conciliatory  forbearance,  had  expressed  his  non- 
accordance  with  his  friend  m  the  manner  of  bringmg 
the  question  on  the  Middlesex  election  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  perfectly  coincided  in  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  ia  the  resolutions  which  Lord  Chat- 
ham proposed  to  move ;  the  ground  was  solid  and  the 
doctrine  legal ;  but,  if  the  question  were  narrowed  to 
one  of  mere  law,  the  public  would  take  little  interest 
in  it.  Since  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  the  Com- 
mons had  retained  a  jurisdiction  over  matters  in  which 
they  were  concerned,  and  would  never,  in  any  time  to 
come,  depart  from  their  claim ;  nor  was  it  usual  for 
either  House  to  resolve  points  of  law,  unless  the 
subject-matter  before  them  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Lord  Chatham  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  effect 
of  this  opinion,  but,  expressing  his  dissent  in  kind  and 
complimentary  terms,  pursued  the  course  he  origiQaUy 
intended  §.  From  the  part  which  he  took  many  years 
afterward  II,  when  the  same  measure  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Fox,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Lord  Cam- 
den did  not  agree  with  Lord  Chatham  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Dowdeswell's  libel  bill,  and  he  disapproved  most 

*  Lord  Chatham  to  Colonel  Ban^,  and  to  Mr.  Galcnit,  21st  Febniarj,  1771 ; 
same,  toI.  ir.  pp.  100, 103. 

t  Same,  vol.  It.  pp.  134, 137. 

t  His  own  expressions ;  same  vol.  p.  37. 

]  Same  vol.  pp.  37,  39. 

II  In  1791. 
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firmly  of  the  intended  motion  for  a  dissolution  of 
parliament. 

With  Hie  characteristic  jealousy  of  faction,  the  con- 
ductof  Lord  Camden  was  attributed  to  interested  in- 
trigues with  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  party,  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  tendmg  to  his  resumption  of  the 
great  seal;  and  Lord  Chatham  was  not  fiee  firom  the 
same  suspicion.  Selating  a  conference  between  them, 
he  says,  ^^  I  left  his  lordship  not  a  Httie  perplexed, 
which  seems  to  indicate  his  having  entangled  himself 
already ;  but  this,  time  will  shew."  No  great  lapse 
6f  time  was  required ;  for,  as  soon  as  Lord  Camden 
could  be  informed  of  the  injurious  surmises  which 
were  entertained,  he  explained  Tiimaplf  in  a  manner 
equally  kind,  candid,  and  honourable.  ^*  Though 
^^  your  lordship,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chatham, 
*^  seems  to  doubt  how  far  I  am  open  to  a  concurrence 
^*  with  your  lordship  on  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  par- 
^^  liament,  I  can,  with  the  greatest  trutib,  assure  you, 
^^  that  I  am  open  and  at  full  liberty,  and  have  been  in 
^^  that  situation  from  the  day  of  my  dismission  to  this 
^^  moment,  to  join  any  opposition,  in  any  measure, 
^'  against  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  adnmustration, 
^^  and  that  I  am  under  the  influence  of  nothing  but 
my  own  opinion,  which  (though  weak  to  persuade 
any  other  person)  must  be  my  own  guide  and  di- 
*^  rector."  And,  with  affectionate  gentleness,  he  ex- 
pressed his  grief  and  concern  that  Ihe  last  year  should 
be  the  first  that  ever  produced  a  difference  between 
them  upon  public  measures*. 

As  no  public  business  claimed  particular  attention, 
parliament  did  not  meet  before  the  holidays.  The 
King's  speech  contained  no  topic  of  importance,  and 
the  addresses  in  both  Houses  were  agreed  to  without 
a  division.  The  first  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  occasioned  by  a  motion  to  vote  twenty-five 
thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  year.  Li  sup- 
port of  this  large  establishment,  the  state  of  our  pos- 
sessions and  relations  in  all  quarters  of « the  globe  was 
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*  Correspondence,  vol.  i%.pp.  141, 145,  161. 
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displayed.     In  India,  the  French  maintained  a  con«      ^^f^' 

siderable  navy,  which  they  had  recently  augmented^    [_ 

and  the  defence  of  our  settlementB  rendered  it  neces-  1772. 
sary  to  create  a  superior  force.  The  apprehensions 
for  the  West  Indies,  during  the  late  reported  rupture, 
obliged  ministers  to  secure  Jamaica,  by  maintaining 
an  establishment  sufficient  to  act  as  a  check  on  Spain. 
The  war  between  Russia  and  the  Turks  made  British 
property  insecure  in  the  Mediterranean,  unless  pro- 
tected in  a  more  effective  manner  than  usual ;  and  it 
was  represented  as  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  con- 
siderable naval  armament  always  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration. 

These  arguments  were  combated  by  Admirals 
Keppel  and  Saunders,  who  affirmed  the  equipment  to 
be  too  small  if  there  was  a  probability  of  war,  too 
large  if  a  certainty  of  peace;  they  arraigned  and 
condemned  the  whole  disposition  and  management  of 
the  navy.  The  ministry  were  accused,  by  otibier  mem- 
bers, of  making  the  King's  speech  full  of  peace,  and 
in  a  few  days  preparing  for  war ;  the  expense  of  the 
additional  establishment  was  estimated  at  £  500,000, 
and  no  argument  could  be  adduced  in  fiivour  of 
this  augmentation,  which  would  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, apply  to  any  other  year.  Lord  North  observed 
that  the  armament  in  India  was  necessary,  not  only  to 
cope  with  the  French,  but  as  a  check  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Company's  officers,  of  whose  peculation  and  miscon- 
duct he  grievously  complained ;  and  he  promised  in  a 
year  to  have  eighty  ships  of  the  line  fit  for  service, 
which  would  at  any  time  be  a  superior  force  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards  united.  Several  members  spoke ; 
but  the  measure  was  adopted  without  a  division. 

Attempts  were  made  in  this  session  to  effect  gene-  petition  for 
ral  or  particular  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  re-  J^^^^"^ 
gulations  of  the  church.     The  earliest  was  a  motion  to  the  articles 
by  Sir  William  Meredith  for  leave  to  bring  up  a  peti-  eJ^'p^j.^''"' 
tion  from  some  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  two  professions 
of  civil  law  and  physic,  praying  relief  from  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     The  intention  of  the 
petitioners  was  well  known ;  they  had  long  held  assem- 
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^xfx'      ^^^®  **  *^^  Feathers  Tavern,  and,  by  public  adver- 
tisement, invited  all  who  considered  themselves  ag- 


1772.  grieved  by  the  laws  relative  to  subscription,  to  unite  in 
their  efforts  for  obtaining  redress.  Their  proceedrngs 
occasioned  some  animadversion,  and  the  press  was  em- 
ployed in  impugning  and  vindicating  their  intentions. 
The  members  therefore  came  to  the  house  fidly  pre- 
pared on  the  subject,  aware  of  its  introduction,  of  the 
strength  of  argument  by  which  it  could  be  supported, 
and  of  the  influence  by  which  it  was  to  be  sustained. 

The  paper  presented  to  the  House  claimed  for  the 
petitioners  certain  rights  and  privileges,  held  of  Grod 
only,  and  subject  to  his  authority  alone,  but  from 
which  they  were  in  a  great  measure  precluded  by  laws 
which  required  them  to  acknowledge  certain  articles 
and  confessions  of  faith  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  to 
be  all  and  every  of  them  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures. 
Independently  of  the  encroachment  on  their  rights, 
they  represented  the  subscription  as  injurious  to  the 
Christian  religion,  by  precluding  inquiry  into  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scripture ;  by  enabling  unbelievers  to  re- 
proach the  clergy  with  prevarication  and  flexibility  to 
objects  of  lucre  or  political  consideration ;  by  affording 
to  Papists  the  advantage  of  reflecting  on  the  religious 
establishment  as  inconsistently  framed;  by  dividing 
the  clergy ;  and  by  occasioning  scruples  and  embar- 
rassment of  conscience  to  thoughtful  and  worthy  per- 
sons, in  regard  to  entrance  into  the  ministry,  or  cheerful 
continuance  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The  clerical  part 
of  the  petitioners  complained  of  being  obliged  to  join 
issue  with  the  adversaries  of  Revelation,  by  supposing 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  expressed  in  the  es- 
tablished system  of  faith,  or  else  to  incur  the  reproach 
of  having  departed  from  their  subscriptions,  the  sus- 
picion of  insincerity,  and  the  repute  of  being  ill  affected 
to  the  church,  whereby  their  utility  among  their  flocks 
and  their  success  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
were  generally  obstructed.  The  petitioners  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  professions  of  civil  law  and  physic, 
complained  of  being  obliged,  at  their  first  admission 
or  matriculation  in  the  university,  to  subscribe  im- 
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feigned  assent  to  a  variety  of  theological  propositions,      ^^{^' 
which,  from  their  immature  age  and  want  of  leisure,  ' 

they  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  duly  examined ;  1772. 
and  they  all  complained  of  the  injury  posterity  would 
sustain  in  being  irrevocably  bound  to  the  tenete  of  an 
age  less  enlightened  than  their  own.  In  conclusion, 
they  professed  a  frdl  recognition  of  the  King's  su* 
premacy,  and  an  abhorrence  of  popery,  and  prayed  to 
be  relieved  from  an  obligation  so  incompatible  with 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  so  pregnant  with  danger 
to  true  religion,  and  so  productive  of  distress  to  many 
pious  and  conscientious  men ;  submitting  their  cause, 
under  God,  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  British 
Parliament  and  the  piety  of  a  Protestant  King. 

The  motion  for  receiving  this  petition  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt.  Sir  William  Meredith 
said  it  was  repugnant  to  the  liberality  of  sentiment 
prevalent  in  this  age,  to  oblige  people  to  subscribe  to 
the  truth  of  articles  which  they  could  not  believe; 
such  a  necessity  produced  habits  of  prevarication  and 
licentiousness  in  the  church,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
destroy  Christian  charity.  The  establishment,  he  con- 
tended, would,  by  the  proposed  reformation,  acquire 
a  firmness  which  nothing  could  shake. 

The  reception  of  tibe  petition  was  opposed  on 
various  grounds,  and  with  great  diversity  of  argument, 
which  occasioned  a  long  and  desultory  debate.  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate  deprecated  the  measure,  as  tending 
to  destroy  the  very  being  of  the  church  of  England ; 
reproached  the  clergy  with  signing  such  a  petition, 
after  they  had  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles; 
ridiculed  their  alleged  scruples  of  conscience,  and  said 
it  was  such  tender  consciences  that,  in  the  last  century, 
subverted  the  church.  He  denied  the  power  of  the 
House  to  dispense  with  oaths,  or  receive  a  petition 
which  would  be  a  direct  breach  of  the  articles  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  King, 
too,  was  bound  by  oath  never  to  admit  any  alteration 
in  the  liturgy  or  in  the  articles. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley  delivered  his  sentiments  with 
great  moderation.     The  petition  appeiurd  to  him  to 
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^^Lx*'      oontain  a  sort  of  contradiction,  which  rendered  it  an 
unfit  subject  for  deliberation ;  a  minority  in  number 


1772.       came  to  solicit  from  the  majority  a  material  alteration 
in  religion*.     He  had  heard  it  generally  asserted,  that 
the  original  intention  of  the  petitioners  was  to  object 
to  certain  articles  of  the  thirty-nine,  and  to  particular 
parts  of  the  liturgy :  but  not  being  able  to  agree  in  all 
respects,  they  had  placed  the  house  as  weU  as  them- 
selves  in  a  situation  of  considerable  embarrassment; 
they  applied  to  become  members  of  an  ecclesiastical 
community,  namely,  the  Church  of  England,  yet  de- 
sired the  foundation  on  which  that  constitution  is  built 
to  be  removed.     Professing  himself  a  warm  friend  to 
toleration,  he  resisted  the  right  of  separate  sectaries  to 
teach  schismatical  doctrines  under  the  garb  of  the 
Church  of  England.     No  reformer,  whose  name  has 
been  transmitted  with  honour  and  approbation,  had  ever 
firamed  so  wild  an  idea  as  that  of  putting  all  religious 
creeds  on  a  level.     "  If  all  the  founders  of  religious 
*^  systems,''  he  said,  ^'  were  alive  at  the  same  time,  I 
^^  am  persuaded  they  would  compose  as  numerous  an 
'^  army  as  that  with  which  Alexander  subdued  the  Per- 
sian empire ;  yet  every  one  of  them  would  derive  his 
tenets  from  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  wisdom  of  all 
'^  cotmtries  has  rather  chosen  to  trus£  to  explanations, 
^*  derived  from  the  mature  labour  and  consideration  of  a 
^^  venerable  and  pious  hierarchy,  than  to  the  crude 
^^  fancies  and  notions  of  every  assuming  dogmatizer, 
^^  who  desires  to  make  himself  fiunous  for  the  singularity 
^'  of  his  sentiments :  on  this  account,  systems  and  creeds 
"  have  prevailed  all  over   Christendom."     Denying 
that  it  was  a  great  hardship  for  persons  who,  from 
scruples  of  their  own,  could  not  accept  church  pre* 
ferment,  to  seek  other  virtuous  employment,  he  con- 
cluded with  saying,  he  thought  the  peace  of  mankind 
a  fortieth  article  which  he  prized  as  much  as  the  other 
thirty-nine;  and  although  many  disputes  had  arisen 
in  our  civil  administration,  yet,  respecting  ecclesias- 
tical ajffiairs,  we  had,  since  the  accession  of  the  House 

*  Afbout  240  perons  subscribed  the  petition,  of  whom  200  were  dcigymen. 
The  whole  number  of  the  clergy  was  calculated  to  be  20,000. 
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of  Hanover,  enjoyed  more  peace  than  any  other  age  or      ^^^' 

country  could  boast.     He  pronounced  it  inconsistent     1_ 

and  dangerous  to  introduce  such  a  proposition  to  par-        1772. 
liament;  for  although  a  free  country  may  alter  any 
law,  being  the  creature  of  the  legislature,  yet  there 
are  laws  so  fundamental  that  they  cannot  be  altered 
without  shaking  the  basis  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Wedderbume,  while  he  opposed  the  petition, 
denied  that  it  contained  any  thing  detrimental  to  the 
compact  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
dted  precedents  in  which  the  church  government  had 
been  already  very  properly  changed. 

Mr.  Burke  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  petLtion, 
not  because  the  Church  of  England  could  not  subsist 
independently  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  because 
the  petitioners,  by  the  extraordinary  latitude  they  had 
taken,  rendered  their  objects  indeterminate.  "  What 
"  are  we  to  understand,"  he  said, "  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
"  tures,  which  these  gentlemen  desire  to  make  a  pro- 
"  fession  of  their  belief  in  I  The  Romish  canon 
admits  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha ;  the  canon  of 
Luther  excludes  some  parts  of  die  Pentateuch,  and 
the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  some  ancient 
fathers  have  rejected  the  book  of  Revelations.  Man- 
'^  kind  are  as  little  likely  to  be  of  one  mind  on  this, 
"  as  on  any  other  point." 

Sir.  George  Savile  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  defended 
the  petition,  and  the  character  of  the  petitioners ;  vin- 
dicated their  pretensions  to  be  exempt  from  subscrip- 
tion to  complicated  creeds ;  and  asserted,  that  there 
was  no  argument  urged  against  the  petition  which 
would  not  impeach  the  reformation. 

Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  and  several  other  members 
of  talents,  opposed  the  reception  of  the  petition,  and 
were  replied  to  by  Sawbridge,  Sutton,  and  Dunning. 

The  case  was  generally  argued  as  it  affected  the 
clergy ;  the  House  seeming  to  consider  the  operation 
of  the  act  upon  the  professions  of  law  and  physic  of 
small  importance  to  the  public ;  but  a  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Universities  would  grant  relief  in  that 
point,  as  well  as  to  young  students  at  the  time  of  ma- 
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CHAP,      triculation.     Lord  George  Gennaine  descanted  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  impropriety  of  this  restriction. 


1772.  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns  defended  the  Universities,  and  par- 
ticularly Cambridge,  averring  that  they  could  not  annul 
the  practice  of  enjoining  a  subscription,  as  it  was 
foimded  on  a  royal  statute,  ordained  at  the  instance  of 
King  James  I. 

The  debate  was  long  and  spirited;  the  cause  of 

the  petitioners,  and  of  the  Church,  being  defended 

with  equal  zeal  and  ability :  nor  was  the  subject  treated 

as  a  party  question,  but  discussed  entirely  on  its  merits. 

The  motion  to  bring  in  the  petition  was  lost  by  a  great 

majority*. 

Feb  17th  Another  attack  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 

Church  Nui-  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  who  moved  for  leave 

lum  Tempus.  ^  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  the  possessions  of  the 

subject  against  dormant  claims  of  the  church :  this  was 

called  the  Church  Nullum  Tempus  bill.    In  support  of 

the  proposition,  the    common    topics  were  alleged, 

tending  to  show  the  impropriety  of  tolerating  long 

dormant  claims,  and  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  use 

to  which  they  might  be  applied.     On  the  other  side,  it 

was  shown,  that  the  NuUum  Tempus,  claimed  by  the 

Crown,  and  put  an  end  to  by  statute,  was  an  engine 

in  the  hands  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak; 

whereas  the  Nullum  Tempus  of  the  church  was  a 

defence  to  the  weak  against  the  strong.     The  motion 

was  rejected^. 

30th  Jan.  Dr.  Nowcll,  principal  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  in 

K^ng**^  °°     preaching  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  anni- 

charies'8       versaiy  of  King  Charles's  martyrdom,  expressed  senti- 

martyrdom. 

*  217  to  71.  In  detailing  this  debate,  I  have  principally  relied  on  the  History 
of  Lord  North's  Administration ;  the  author  of  which  asserts,  that  he  derired  his 
information  from  minutes  taken  in  the  house,  and  nerer  before  published.  The 
compiler  of  Debrett's  Debates  has  given  two  details,  differing  mateiially  from 
each  other,  and  from  that  I  have  principally  consulted ;  but  of  Uiem  I  have  made 
some  use.  Some  information  has  also  been  derired  from  a  Taxiety  of  pamphlets, 
particularly  WoUaston's  Address  to  the  Clergy ;  Thoughts  on  the  Dangers  appre- 
nended  from  Popery  and  Sectaries,  by  abolismng  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  Subscription  to  ^e  Liturgy  and  Thir^-nine 
Articles,  published  under  the  signature  of  Paulhius ;  a  Letter  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  Petition  for  Religion,  by  a  Christian  Whig; 
and  Tucker's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.  For  a  curious  and  chamctcr- 
istic  letter  on  this  subject,  see  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 

t  141  to  117. 
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ments  which  were  considered  highly  repugnant  to  the       ^x^' 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  as  established  by  the  glorious 


Revolution  in  1688 ;  this  gave  rise  to  another  debate,  1772. 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  ecclesias- 
tical  regulations.  As  only  the  Speaker  and  four  mem- 
bers were  present  at  the  delivery  of  Dr.  Nowell's 
discourse*,  a  motion  of  thanks,  and  for  printing  the 
sermon,  wa^  carried  without  difficulty.  It  was  made,  at 
the  request  of  the  Speaker,  by  Sir  William  Dolben, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fopham.  As  both  these  members 
were  present  when  it  was  delivered,  they  were  supposed 
to  know  its  contents;  but  when  the  sermon  was  printed 
and  generally  transmitted,  some  passages  excited 
severe  animadversions. 

Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  in  mentioning  it  to  the 
house,  said  that  it  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  DebJt^^'on 
hangman,  as  containing  arbitrary,  tory,  high-flown  doc-  ^^  ▼ote  of 

-i.  •  J  J   Iv  J-  r   ill      P  X      J-         thanks  to  the 

trmes;  and  moved  the  reading  of  two  long-standing  poacher. 
orders,  declaring  that  the  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  murder  of  King  Charles  should  be  preached  before 
that  house  only  by  persons  who  had  attained  the 
station  of  deans,  or  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  been  appointed  chaplains  of  that  house. 
He  fiirther  moved,  that  thanks  should  not  be  given 
for  any  sermon  until  it  had  been  printed  and  delivered 
to  the  members.  This  motion  would  probably  have 
been  carried ;  but  it  was  so  inconsistent  with  the  former 
vote,  that  it  was  negatived  by  moving  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Yet  the  discussion  was  not  permitted  to  end :  the  25th  Jan. 
Honourable  Boyle  Walsingham,  supported  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend,  moved  to  expunge  the  thanks 
given  to  Dr.  Nowell,  which,  after  strenuous  contest, 
was  carried  without  a  divisionf .  The  passages  exposed 
to  censure  denied  that  the  misfortunes  and  unhappy 
fate  of  King  Charles  were  brought  on  by  his  despotic 
ambition,  or  by  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings, and  affirmed  that  the  complaints  of  his  oppo- 

*  Gibbon's  Poethumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

t  In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  order  of  the  day  was  mored  and  negatiyed 
by  152  to  41. 
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Scrx^'  nents  had  preceded  even  their  pretended  grievances, 
'  and  continued  after  they  were  redressed ;  they  felt  in- 
1772.  deed  one,  which  to  men  of  their  cast  would  ever  be 
a  real  grievance,  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  the 
church  and  monarchy  in  the  state,  of  both  which  their 
leveUinfi^  principles  were  equally  subversive.  What- 
ever  ^^oiLig  ^eee  pretend  ndght  lend  to  rebeUion, 
the  ground  of  it  was  laid  in  the  &ctious  zeal  and  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  men  devoted  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  and 
madness.  "  And,"  he  concluded, "  while  we  behold  the 
bright  resemblance  of  those  princely  virtues  which 
adorned  the  royal  martyr,  shining  in  the  person  of 
our  gracious  sovereign,  let  us  earnestly  address  the 
Throne  of  Mercy,  that  the  guilt  of  an  ungrateful, 
abandoned  people  may  not  cause  this  sun  to  be  with- 
^^  drawn  from  us,  nor  quench  the  light  of  Israel." 

In  this  debate,  many  topics  were  introduced  tend- 
ing  to  mvolve  general  questions  of  government,  and 
reflecting  on  the  character  of  Charles  I.  Sir  William 
Dolben  maintained  that  0r.  Nowell  deserved  thanks 
for  his  sermon ;  that  the  passages  selected  did  not  bear 
the  construction  which  had  been  put  upon  them ;  they 
were  proper,  and  well  warranted  both  by  the  history 
of  the  times  and  the  service  appouited  by  the  church ; 
and  that  the  present  complamt  proceeded  from  the 
spleen  of  the  gentleman,  who  had  shewn  his  temper 
by  dashing  it  three  times  on  the  table,  and  affirming 
that  it  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  ar- 
gument, said  that  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  ability  had 
ever  attempted  to  defend  the  men  who  opposed  Charles. 
One  historian,  indeed,  had  endeavoured  to  do  it ;  but 
no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  that  work,  as  the  author 
was  known  to  entertain  notions  and  profess  prindples 
diametrically  opposite  to  our  religion  and  government 
Lord  Folkstone  ironically  justified  the  preacher,  be^ 
cause  his  doctrines  were  conformable  to  the  service  of 
the  day,  which  was  composed  by  Father  Peter,  con- 
fessor to  James  II.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  irritated, 
perhaps,  by  the  reflections  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  on 
a    history    published  by  his  sister,  Mrs.   Macaulay, 
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warmly  vindicated  the  murder  of  Charles,  which,  he      ^^f ' 

said,  was  a  just  punishment  for  his  dissimulation,  op-    L. 

pression,  and  cruelty;  and  at  the  same  time  sarcas-       1772. 
tically  inquired  if  these  were  the  virtues  which  Dr. 
Nowell  meant  to  recommend  to  the  King*  1 

In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  Mr.  Montague 
moved  a  repeal  of  the  act  for  observing  the  thirtieth  of  MotiSn*for " 
January,  which  he  observed  was  in  some  measure  abrogaUng 
blasphemous,  as  it  conveyed  a  parallel  between  Charles  ^t^^^jig 
I.  and  our  blessed  Saviour.     His  speech  was  charac-  charies»8 
terized  by  moderation  and  propriety.      He  professed  a  ™"^y^**"- 
sincere  regard  for  the  church  of  England,  and  said 
that,  although  he  could  not  subscribe  to  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  he  was  no  re- 
publican.    Nor  would  he  follow  the  practice  of  some 
gentlemen,   who,  when  they  failed  in  their  motions, 
threatened  to  renew  them  yearly.  If  he  did  not  now  suc- 
ceed, he  would  move  his  proposition  no  more.     The 
liturgy  was  defended  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  and  the 
motion  lost  on  a  divisionf . 

In  this  interval,  the  protestant  dissenting  ministers  ^^^^  ^ 
were  actively  engaged  in  preparing  an  application  to  the  Diasen- 
Parliament  for  "  A  legal  security  against  those  penal-  **"' 
^^  ties  to  which  such  of  them  were  Uable  as  could  not 
conscientiously  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Tole- 
ration Act ;  and  also  to  obtain  relief  for  tutors  and 
*'  schoolmasters  from  those  oppressive  laws  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  from  the  inconveniences 
which  they  actually  suflFered  in  endeavouring  to  get 
the  natural  course  of  those  laws  obstructed  J."    The 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  fint  edition  of  this  work,  I  hare  learnt,  fix>m 
unquestionable  authority,  that  Dr.  Nowell  undertook  to  preach  this  sermon  at  the 
express  request  of  the  Speaker,  who,  after  hearing  it,  obsenred,  good-humourecUy, 
that  he  would  be  attacked  by  the  reviewers.  Before  it  was  printed,  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  of  the  House,  Dr.  Nowell  waited  on  the  Speaker,  and  offered  to  ex- 
punge or  qualify  any  expression  which  might  be  thou^t  exceptionable :  but  was 
answered,  "  Bv  no  means."  Several  other  persons  of  judgment  and  modera- 
tion, to  irtiom  ne  submitted  it,  concurred  in  praising  it,  without  suggesting  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration.  It  was  therefore  not  without  great  surprise  that  Dr. 
Nowell  leanit  the  censures  his  sermon  had  occasioned ;  censures  which,  perhaps, 
gave  him  greater  uneasiness  than  those  who  pronounced  them  intended  to  convey. 
A  very  dear  account  of  the  whole  transaction  is  given  in  Lord  Glenbervie's  Elec- 
tion Cases,  vol.  iv.  p.  369. 

t  125  to  97. 

X  This  account  of  the  intention  of  the  Dissenters  is  taken  from  a  Free  and 
Dispassionate  Account  of  the  late  Application  to  Parliament,  by  Dr.  Stennett,  a 
very  eminent  dissenting  teacher. 
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^xix^'      penal  statutes  originally  enacted  against 

'        were  extremely  severe;  but  by  the  Toleration  Act, 
1772.        passed  soon  after  the  Revolution,  all  Dissenters  were 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  old  laws  on.  their 
subscribing  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of 
England,  which  included  thirty-five  and  a  half  out  of 
thirty-nine*.      This  act  was  framed   with  the   full 
assent  of  the  Dissenters  of  those  days,  who  were  strict 
Calvinists ;  but  in  a  short  period  afterward,  schisms 
arising  among  them,   many  denied  the  right   of  a 
Christian  society  to  impose  articles  of  human  com- 
position on  any  of  its  members.     These  principles 
prevented  many  Dissenters  from  subscribing  the  arti- 
cles, and  frequent  attempts  had  been  made,  in  former 
reigns,  to  relieve  them  from  the  subscription  and  test 
laws ;  and  although  these  efforts  did  not  succeed,  their 
merits  in  establishing  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne,  and  their  orderly  and  exemplary  conduct,  were 
so  highly  considered,    that  the  laws  against  them 
became  mere  dead  letter. 

In  the  debate  on  the  petition  of  the  clergy,  and 
in  the  publications  which  it  occasioned,  the  usual 
acknowledgments  were  made  in  favour  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  wishes  were  expressed  that  they  might 
speedily  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  subscription. 
Anxious  to  take  advantage  of  a  moment  so  apparently 
favourable,  the  ministers  residmg  in  London,  some  of 
whom  heard  the  debate,  immed^tely  entered  into  a 
consultation,  and  agreed  that  it  was  highly  eligible  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  present  disposition  of  the 
House,  and  petition  for  that  relief  they  had  so  long 
desired,  and  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
obtain.  The  limitation  of  the  period  for  preferring 
petitions  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their 
soliciting  the  co-operation  of  their  brethren  in  the 
country,  and  they  therefore  intended  to  defer  the  pro- 
posed application  tiU  another  session,  when,  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  intelligence  was  communicated  of  the 
fevourable  disposition  of  government;    accompanied 

•  Those  excepted  ore  the  34th,  35th,  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th. 
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with  the  offer  of  a  person  in  high  station  to  bring  in      ^xix' 
their  bill  by  way  of  motion,  which  could  be  done  at 


any  time  in  the  session*.  1772. 

The  hopes  of  the  Dissenters  were  thus  inflamed  to 
a  most  sanguine  confidence :  they  distributed  among 
the  members  of  Parliament  a  partial  and  exaggerated 
statement  of  their  grievances,  and  anticipated  com- 
plete success.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  3rd  April. 
for  their  relief  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Houghton,  and  K^^'ale 
seconded  by  Sir  George  Savile :  on  this  occasion  the  test  laws. 
principle  was  fully  debated;  the  hardships  imposed 
by  the  law  on  Protestant  Dissenters  were  displayed 
and  descanted  on  with  the  utmost  force,  and  the 
generous  and  tolerating  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution invoked  for  their  relief.  In  reply,  it  was 
observed,  that  as  the  laws  in  question  were  never 
enforced,  the  Dissenters  could  have  no  room  to  com- 
plain ;  they  were  demanding  relief  who  never  felt  an 
injury ;  and  as  they  were  never  called  on  to  subscribe, 
they  were  never  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the  law : 
to  them  then  it  was  not  an  evil ;  but,  if  repealed,  all 
the  barriers  erected  by  the  prudence  of  former  legis- 
latures against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  would  be 
destroyed :  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  infidelity 
on  the  other,  would  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  distribute 
their  pernicious  dogmas  without  possibility  of  restraint 
or  fear  of  punishment.  Publications  inimical  to  the 
Church,  or  to  the  Christian  religion,  were  dangerous 
only  in  a  small  degree,  because  they  could  be  answered 
in  the  same  manner,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  were  disinterested  and  unprejudiced;  but  the 
delusions  of  the  pulpit  could  never  be  too  cautiously 
guarded  against,  because  they  were  delivered  to  an 
audience  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  to  receive  the 
desired  impression,  and  those  who  uttered  them  could 
not  be  refuted.  If  the  Dissenters,  as  a  respectable 
body,  claimed  regard  to  the  tenderness  of  their 
consciences,  the  members  of  the  established  church, 

*  See  the  Case  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers,  by  Israel  Mauduit;  A  Free  and 
Dispassionate  Account  of  the  late  Application,  by  Dr.  Stennett;  and  V.>udira- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  DL^cnting  Ministers,  by  Dr.  Kippis. 

VOL.  I.  L   L 
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more  numerous,  and  not  lese  respectable,  had  prior 
claims  on  the  regard  of  the  l^islature.  I'he  present 
ought,  it  was  said,  to  have  been  entitled  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  Presbyterianism,  and  for  weakening 
and  destroying  the  Church  of  England ;  it  tended  to 
revive  extinguished  animosities  between  the  body  of 
the  people  and  the  Dissenters,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
publican religion,  which  had  been  at  all  times  the 
sworn  foe  to  monarchy. 

The  cause  of  the  Dissenters,  however,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  greater  share  of  ability,  and,  the  ministry 
shewing  a  decided  predilection  for  the  measure,  the 
bill  passed  speedily,  and  almost  without  opposition, 
through  the  Lower  House  *.  In  the  Lords  it  met  a 
different  fate :  it  was  read  a  first  time ;  but,  on  the 
second  reading,  the  motion  for  committing  it  was 
strenuously  opposed.  It  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Shelbume,  and 
Lord  Lyttelton;  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Camden 
are  also  said  to  have  divided  in  its  £eivour.  Among 
the  principal  opponents  were  Lord  Bruce  and  Lord 
Gower,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  and  Landaff ;  the 
latter  of  whom  is  reported  to  have  made  a  most  power- 
ful speech,  and  to  have  produced,  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  passages  which  equally  excited  the 
wonder  and  abhorrence  of  his  hearers,  and  drew  from 
Lord  Chatham  exclamations  of  monstrous !  horrible ! 
shocking !  f   The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  lai^e  majority  J. 

An  attempt  to  alter  the  ecclesiastical  regulations 
of  the  country  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  moved  to 
repeal  the  statute  26  George  the  Second,  c.  33,  com- 
monly called  the  Marriage  Act.  Independently  of 
his  own  judgment,  he  had  an  hereditary  dislike  to  this 
law,  for  his  fitther  had  been  one  of  its  principal  oppo- 
nents §.  He  proposed  to  abolish  those  clauses  which 
related  to  the  prevention  and  making  void  of  clandes- 


to. 


*  On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading,  the  division  was  70  to  9. 
t  Parliamentary  Historr,  yol.  xvii.  p.  441. 

102  to  29. 

See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xv.  p.  1,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
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tine  marriages,   but  to  retain  all  those  which  gave       chap. 
them  notoriety.   The  law  was  said  to  have  been  planned 


in  fevour  of  the  aristocratical  portion  of  the  nation,  by  1772, 
making  heiresses  at-  the  disposal  of  their  parents  and 
guardians;  but  it  operated  also  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
poorer  part  of  mankind ;  of  sailors,  for  example,  who 
could  not  always  reside  so  long  as  the  act  required  to 
make  an  union  law&l ;  and  it  was  unjust  to  create  a 
nullity  on  account  of  an  act  which  was  not  in  the 
control  of  the  contracting  parties. 

On  the  other  side  were  urged  the  obvious  reasons 
which  had  given  occasion  for  the  act ;  the  infamous 
manner  in  which  the  ceremony  had  been  prostituted 
in  the  Fleet  and  other  places,  and  tiie  difficulty  of 
establishing  by  l^al  proof  the  validity  of  such  con- 
tracts. An  evasion  in  favour  of  the  wealthy  had  been 
found,  as  Smollett  expresses  it,  in  a  short  voyage  to 
the  continent,  or  a  modem  journey  to  North  Britain* ; 
nor  was  it  a  fact  that  marriages  among  the  poor  had 
been  prevented ;  and  it  had  given  to  parents  a  power 
to  watch  over  their  children  at  those  tender  years 
when  they  could  not  have  acquired  the  power  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves  in  a  matter  of  such  high  import- 
ance. 

Leave  was  obtained  by  a  majority  of  one  only  f . 
The  bill  was  brought  in, '  and  went  through  a  com- 
mittee ;  but,  on  the  motion  that  it  should  be  engrossed, 
it  was*  definitively  rejected  J. 

In  October  1771,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  one  of  Mamage 
the  King's  brothers,    privately  married    Lady  Ann  ^ng^bro 
Horton,  widow  of  Christopher  Horton,  Esq.  of  Catton  ther. 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and  daughter  of  Lord 
Imham:   when  the  match  was  publicly  announced, 
His  Majesty  forbade  them  the  court.     The  displeasure 
thus  shown  did  not  deter  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  from  avowing  as  his  consort  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave,    whom  he   had 
espoused  in  1766§. 

•  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  352. 
t  62  to  61. 

*  92to34. 

{  See  Lord  Waldegrave's  Memoirs ;  Introductory  Epistles,  p.  10. 
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A  royal  message  was,  in  consequence,  sent  to  Par- 
liament, stating  that  the  right  of  approving  all  mar- 
riages in  the  royal  fe.mily  had  ever  belonged  to  the 
Kings  of  this  realm,  as  a  matter  of  public  concern ; 
and  recommending  to  both  Houses  to  take  into  serious 
consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  wise  and  ex- 
pedient to  supply  the  defect  of  the  laws,  and  by  some 
new  provision  more  effectually  to  guard  the  descend- 
ants of  George  II.  from  marrying  without  the  consent 
of  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors.    In  consequence 
of  this  message,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  wluch  it  was  declared  that  no  descendant  of 
the  body  of  King  George  the  Second,  being  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  with  certain  exceptions,  should 
be  capable  of  contracting  marriage  without  the  King's 
consent,  signified  with  certain  prescribed  formalities ; 
after  attaining  that  age  they  were  at  liberty,  in  case  of 
the  King's  refusal,  to  apply  to  the  privy  council,  by 
announcing  the  name  of  the  person  they  were  desirous 
to  espouse,  and  if,  within  a  year,  neither  House  of 
Parliament  should  address  the  King  against  it,  the 
marriage  might  be  legally  solemnized ;  but  all  persons 
assisting  in,  or  knowuig  of  an  intention  in  any  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  marry  without  fulfilling  these  cere- 
monies, and  not  disclosing  it,  should  incur  the  penalties 
of  a  premunire. 

This  bill  was  vehemently  opposed  in  all  its  stages ; 
several  questions  on  the  extent  of  the  King's  right  to 
regulate  marriages  in  the  royal  family  were  propounded 
to  the  judges,  and  answered  in  a  manner  which  shewed 
the  necessity  for  a  new  law,  if  it  were  desirable  to 
afford  to  the  sovereign  the  right  of  regulating  alliances 
affecting  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  femily,  and, 
through  them,  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  house  divided  on  the  second  reading,  on  the 
preamble,  and  on  every  one  of  the  clauses,  and  several 
proposed  amendments  were  rejected.  On  the  motion 
for  its  being  committed,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
opposed  it,  on  the  supposition  that  the  royal  femily 
might,  in  time,  become  so  extensive  as  to  include  many 
thousand  individuals ;  it  was  defended  in  all  its  parts 
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by  the  lord-chancellor ;  Lord  Camden  objected  to  it  for      9"^ 

the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and 

deprecated  the  annulling  of  a  marriage  between  per-  1772. 
sons  of  mature  age.  It  passed  without  amendment* ;  protests. 
two  strong  protests  were  entered  on  the  journals,  the 
first  signed  by  fourteen  peers,  the  latter  by  six,  two  of 
whom  had  signed  the  former,  and  an  additional  article 
by  the  Earl  of  Radnor  alone,  whose  objection  was, 
that  it  did  not  guard  against  the  greater  evil,  the  im- 
proper marriages  of  princes  on  the  throne. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  an  opposition  equally 
strenuous  was  made ;  several  debates  took  place  on  the  March. 
question  for  taking  the  King's  message  into  considera-  ^e^Hoiwe'of 
tion,  and  every  clause  in  the  bill  was  opposed  with  commons. 
acrimony  and  pertinacity.  Connecting  the  first  of 
these  debates  with  the  subsequent  events,  it  derives 
interest  from  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  said,  it 
gave  him  much  pain  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  a 
minister  whose  general  conduct  he  so  much  ap- 
plauded, and  whose  poUtical  principles  he  admired,— 
a  minister  who,  with  unexampled  spirit  and  resolution,  . 
had  stood  forth  in  the  most  critical  and  dangerous 
moment,  to  save  his  country  from  that  anarchy  and 
confrision  into  which  it  was  about  to  be  plunged  by 
factious  and  ill-designing  men ;  and,  considering  the 
bill  big  with  mischief,  and  likely  to  bring  upon  the 
country  that  very  disorder  and  confusion  from  which 
his  former  conduct  had  rescued  it ;  no  consideration 
of  regard  or  good  opinion  should  prevent  him  from 
giving  his  most  determined  opposition  to  every  part,  in 
every  stage.  Lord  North  observed,  that  he  should 
always  lament  when  a  gentleman  of  whose  abilities 
and  integrity  he  had  so  high  an  opinion  differed  from 
him ;  and  that  the  manly,  open,  and  spirited  manner  in 
which  he  had,  from  the  first,  communicated  to  him  his 
objection  and  intention  of  opposing,  had  increased, 
instead  of  lessening,  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  him. 

In  all  its  stages,  the  questions  of  religion,  law, 
morals,  and  policy,  arising  out  of  this  measure,  were 
amply  discussed.     The  observations  just  alluded  to 

♦  90  to  26. 
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^xnf'      occurred  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  requiring 

the  house  to  deny  the  assertion,  that  the  right  of  ap- 

1772.        proving  all  marriages  in  the  royal  &mily  had  ever  be- 
longed to  the  sovereign  as  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
Instances  were  produced  from  history  of  marriages  in 
the  royal  family,  where  tiie  King  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  which  yet  were  deemed  valid.      These 
were  met  by  others,  shewing  that  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  King  had  been  given  to  the  marriage 
of  his  children,  and  that  on  such  terms  only  had  they 
been  announced  to  parliament ;  but  it  was  not  asserted 
that  marriages  otherwise  contracted  were  invalid ;  in- 
deed, had  they  been  so,  the  present  bill  would  be 
useless.     The  order  of  the  day  was  moved  and  carried*. 
During  this  sitting,  none  but  members  of   the 
house  were  admitted ;  the  gallery  doors  were  locked  ; 
and  even  peers  applied  for  entrance  in  vain.     At  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  midnight,  the  second  reading  was 
proposed ;    a  motion  of  adjournment  was  made ;  but 
the  ministerial  party,  considering  the  proceedings  of 
their  opponents  calculated  merely  for  delay,  effectcuiUy 
opposed  itf.     On  this  decision.  Colonel  Barre,  in  his 
accustomed  strain  of  invective,  reproached  the  house 
for  its  ductility.     To  such  an  extent  was  it  carried,  that 
he  should  not  be  surprised  if,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
minister,  a  majority  of  the  members  were  to  attempt 
coming  in  on  their  heads.     Only  let  the  cabinet  adopt 
the  most  absurd,  the  most  monstrous  proposition,  and 
it  would  be  cordially  received  and  eagerly  forwarded. 
The  most  deformed  and  ungainly  brats  of  the  minister 
were  sure  to  be,  in  that  house,  nurtured  and  reared  up 
to  maturity :  like  the  Indians,  who,  when  they  found 
a  monster  of  very  extraordinary  appearance,  imme- 
diately adopted  him  as  their  supreme  God,  their  Jupiter 
optimus  maximus.     In  the  instance  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  the  doctrine  propagated  by  the  minister  was 
pregnant  with  ruin  and  disgrace ;  but  the  zeal  of  his 
adherents  increased  in  proportion,  and  they  endear 
voured  to  cover  the  ugliness  of  their  idol  by  the  in- 
tenseness  of  their  idolatry.     The  present  bill  was  evi- 

♦  268  to  140.  t  226  to  134. 
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dently  a  royal  measure ;  and,  as  the  proceedings  \ 
the  Middlesex  election  had  heen  speedily  followed  A 
a  requisition  of  more  than  half  a  million  to  make  goocL 
arrears  in  the  civil  list,  of  the  origin  of  which  no  ac^  ^ 
count  had  been  given,  so,  from  the  unwonted  appear- 
ance of  members  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  effects  of  tiieir  attendance  would  soon 
be  felt  in  new  demands  on  the  score  of  similar  arrears. 
Amid  this  torrent  of  abuse,  scarcely  a  grain  of  soUd 
argument  or  true  poUtical  wisdom  could  be  found. 
The  royal  family,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  King, 
were  made  topics  of  slander  and  ridicule.      Having 
sapped  the  fbimdations  of  the  constitution,  imposed  the 
yoke,  and  riveted  the  chains  of  the  people,  they  were 
still  anxious  for  this  great  accession  of  prerogative, 
although,  by  their  violent  act,  they  tore  away  the 
brightest  jewel  of  His  Majesty's  diadem,  the  affections 
of  his  people.     Observing  that  divisions  in  the  royal 
line  had  frequently  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty,  they  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  royal  family 
to  a  state  of  complete  subserviency.     After  much  more 
eloquence,  to  prove  that  princes,  like  other  mortals, 
must,  at  one  time  in  their  lives,  have  been  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  rocked  in  cradles,  and  amused  with 
rattles  and  hobby-horses ;  that,  however  deified  on  the 
throne,  they  were  once  but  boys,  and  frequently  con- 
tinued not  only  less  than  men,  but  more  mischievous 
than  unlucky  boys ;  that,  by  calling  them  God's  vice- 
gerents and  vicars  general  on  earth,  they  would  not  be 
rendered  less,  but  more,  tyrannical  and  despotic :  he 
concluded  with  a  characteristic  observation  on  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.     "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  mur- 
"derous  season  of  the 'night;   and  you  have,  with 
"  propriety,  pitched  upon  it  for  giving  a  vital  stab  to 
^^  liberty,  and  for  effecting  a  purpose  much  more  hellish 
"  than  the  gunpowder  treason.      King,  Lords,  and 
"  Commons,  may  soon  be  replaced,  if  all  blown  up  m 
"  the  air ;    but  a  lost  constitution  who  can  restore  1 
"  Men  are  the  offspring  of  a  single  generation ;  but  a 
"  system  of  wise  laws  is  the  work  of  ages." 

After  another  failure  in  a  motion  fpr  adjournment, 


fi 
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y'       ^^ax*'      ^^  minority  left  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  read  a 

L_    second  time. 

1772.  On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee.  Lord 

iith  Feb.  Folkstone,  in  a  style  very  different  firomthat  of  Colonel 
Barre,  expressed  his  unalterable  objections  to  the  mea^ 
sures.  He  reviewed  historically  the  claim  of  right 
advanced  by  the  Crown,  spoke,  without  iUiberality  or 
disrespect,  of  the  recent  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  traced  the  various  instances  in  which 
Kings  of  England  or  their  Heirs  Apparent  had  married 
into  private  families,  not  only  without  disadvantage, 
but  with  positive  benefit,  to  the  nation.  Among  other 
instances,  he  cited  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  only 
like  our  present  sovereign,  "  bom  and  bred  a  Briton," 
but  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  private  man ; 
and  Queen  Anne,  who,  when  she  told  her  parliament 
that  her  heart  was  entirely  British,  never  had  it  urged, 
as  a  disparagement  to  her,  that  her  mother  was  not  of 
royal  extraction.  The  principle  upon  which  the  biU 
was  founded  might  with  propriety  be  instilled  into  the 
ears  of  Don  Carlos,  or  a  Don  Ferdinand ;  and  their 
nation  of  slaves  might  perhaps  hear  it  with  assent  and 
commendation ;  but  an  English  heart  would  not  relish 
such  doctrines ;  and  a  truly  English  ear  it  would  offend. 
In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said,  "  I  object  to  the  de- 
"  claratory  part  of  this  bill,  partly  as  assuming  a  new 
"  and  unheard-of  prerogative,  partly  as  injurious  (at 
least  by  inference  and  insinuation)  to  the  people,  and 
partly  as  it  is  Mse.  I  object  to  the  directory  part,  as 
infringing,  upon  insufficient  grounds,  natural  liberty 
in  the  persons  of  every  one  of  ^^  royal  £Eimily.  I 
object  to  the  remedial,  as  investing  with  despotic 
"  powers  those  who  are  most  likely,  because  most 
''  liable,  to  be  tempted  to  abuse  them ;  as  inefficacious, 
"  where  efficacy  is,  if  at  all,  most  requisite,  and  as 
"  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God :  and  I  object  to  the 
**  vindicatory  part,  as  arming  unnecessarily  the  subject 
against  those  who  are  most  nearly  connected  with 
him,  merely  because  they  are  so  connected." 
In  this  long  debate,  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
speeches  are  reported  to  have  been  made ;  but  none  of 
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them  are  recorded,  save  this  of  Lord  Folkestone,  which,       ^^x' 

like  that  of  Colonel  Barre,  seems  to  have  been  sent  to     , L_ 

the  press  by  the  individual  who  made  it,  or  at  least        1772. 
under  his  durection.     The  speeches  in  support  of  the 
bill  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  among  those  who 
delivered  them  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke.     The  ma- 
jority in  its  favdur  was  very  great*. 

Several  debates  arose  in  the  committee.  A  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  duration  of  the  law  to  the  term  of 
three  years,  after  the  decease  of  the  King,  was  nega^ 
tived  only  by  a  small  majorityj".  A  few  amendments 
made  in  the  clauses  were  assented  to  by  the  Lords ;  28tii  Feb. 
and,  not  without  a  division:^,  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

In  closing  the  session,  the  King  expressed  his  satis-  ^^^  ^^^ 
faction  at  the  temper  and  prudence  with  which  the  ciose  of  the 
deliberations  had  been  conducted ;  thanked  parliament 
for  the  additional  security  provided  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  his  family,  and  requested  the  members  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  in  cultivating  and  improving 
a  spirit  of  harmony  and  confidence  in  all  ranks  of  the 
people. 

The  affiedrs  of  government  were  now  conducted  strength  of 
with  more  regularity,  and  a  greater  appearance  of  con-  uon. 
cord  and  firmness,  than  had  been  hitherto  experienced 
since  the  first  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  minister, 
by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  attached  many  friends, 
and  tranquillized  many  opponents ;  while  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  nation  enabled  him  with  confi- 
dence to  hold  out  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  The  city  patriots,  divided,  en- 
feeled,  and  reduced  both  in  numbers  and  popularity, 
could  no  longer  give  uneasiness  to  the  court  or  agitate 
the  people. 

•  300to64.  t  150tol32. 

1  168  to  115.  Lord  Chatham  was  preyented  by  ill  health  from  attending  in 
the  house ;  but,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbunie,  he  termed  the  doctrine  of 
the  bill  new.&ngled  and  impudent,  and  the  powers  given,  wanton  and  tyran- 
nical ;  but  yet,  he  expressed  surprise  that  a  public,  which  slept  so  auictly  upon 
the  violation  of  elector's  rights  and  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
(diould  awake  into  spirit  and  activity  about  abridging  the  facility  of  princely 
nuptials.  It  was  straining  at  a  gnat,  after  swallowing  a  camel.  Correspondence, 
vol.  iv.  p.  203. 
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c^AP.  But  when  the  course  of  public  affiurs  no  longer 

presented  motives  of  disquiet,  the  King  suffered  severe 

1772.        afflictions  in  his  own  £sanily.     He  considered  his  dig- 
SJ'Se'RoTOi  ^*y  injured  by  the  marriage  of  his  brothers,  and  found 
FamUy.         himself  compelled  to  testify  disapprobation  by  severity, 
and  apply  to  the  legislature  for  protection  against  the 
recurrence  of  similar  acts.     He  had  the  misfortune, 
^Jj^®^^       early  in  this  year,  to  lose  his  surviving  parent,  whom 
the  Princess    he  lovcd  and  honoured  with  all  the  ardour  and  reve- 
Doj^jerof    ^^j^^^  bocoming  the  filial  character.      The  slanders 
with  which  this  amiable  princess  was  assailed  during 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  excited  only  a  virtuous  in- 
dignation in  the  King  against  her  &ctious  calumniators, 
and  increased  his  a^ection  for  her ;  as  he  considered 
her  ease  and  happiness  a  sacrifice  to  the  turbulence  of 
those  whose  principal  enmity  was  levelled  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  government     Her  death  was  sudden, 
and  took  place  in  the  fibfty-fourth  year  of  her  age 
Revolution  An  cvcut  which  occiuTed  in  another  part  of  the 

in  Denmark,  world,  affected  the  King  in  a  most  sensible  manner,  as 
the  honour  of  his  sister  was  involved  in  suspicion,  and 
she  was  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  his  protection, 
and  from  the  still  greater  blessing  of  those  equitable 
tribunals,  where  every  one,  without  protection,  may 
defy  oppression,  and,  fortified  with  conscious  inno- 
cence,  surmount  the  efforts  of  maheious  confederacy. 
The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Caroline  Matilda  wiUi 
Christian  VII.  King  of  Denmark,  was  hailed  as  an 
event  which  promised  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
interest,  .and  produce  conmiercial  benefits  to  the  British 
nation:  in  every  personal  view  it  was  ominous  and 
inauspicious,  being  one  of  those  alliances  in  which 
neither  similarity  of  disposition,  nor  any  other  re- 
quisites, were  found  to  ensure  felicity.  Christian,  con- 
temptible for  his  imbecility  and  credulity,  adandoned 
himself  to  irregularities  of  every  kind,  too  puerile, 
effeminate,  and  dissolute  for  commemoration*.  Among 
his  favourites  was  Struensee,  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
but  no  inconsiderable  talent ;  he  was  bred  a  physician  ; 
and,  uniting  with  his  medical  acquirements  some  know- 

•  Sec  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
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ledge  of  the  civil  law,  he  obtained  rapid  promotion  at      ^^^' 

the  court  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  raised  to  the  office    

of  prime  minister.  His  principal  coadjutor  was  Brandt,  1772. 
a  youth  of  noble  birth  and  conspicuous  courage,  but 
inferior  in  talents  to  Struensee.  The  Queen  Dowager 
of  Denmark,  Julia  Maxia,  entertained  a  dislike  against 
her  daugther-in-law,  arising  principally  from  her  wish 
to  direct  the  reins  of  government  and  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  to  her  younger  son.  Prince  Fre- 
derick ;  in  both  which  objects  she  considered  Matilda  a 
principal  obstacle.  The  mental  and  corporeal  weak- 
ness of  the  King  rendered  him  abjectly  passive ;  and 
it  became  the  point  of  contest  whether  the  Queen 
Consort  or  the  Queen  Mother  should  govern  the 
kingdom  in  Ids  name.  The  emissaries  of  Julia  Maria 
exerted  every  artifice  to  prejudice  the  people  against 
the  young  Queen,  and  succeeded  in  exciting  jealousies 
and  suspicions  of  the  most  odious  nature.  The  favour 
enjoyed  by  Struensee  was  a  source  of  dissatis&ction  to 
many  of  the  courtiers  who  strengthened  the  opposing 
party :  Struensee's  own  imprudence,  and  the  unsuspi- 
cious disposition  of  Matilda,  afforded  great  advantages ; 
and  at  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  seizing  her, 
Struensee,  Brandt,  and  aU  their  adherents.  This  pro-  \^  ^ 
ject  was  executed  after  a  grand  masked  ball  at  the 
royal  palace.  Struensee  and  Brandt,  precipitated  in  a 
moment  from,  the  summit  of  power,  were  cast  into 
prison,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  finally,  after  under- 
going great  indignities,  yielded  up  their  lives  on  a 
scaffold. 

The  unfortunate  Queen,  having  perfermed  the  ten- 
derest  of  maternal  duties,  was  retired  to  rest,  when,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  was  awaked  by  a 
female  attendant,  who  presented  to  her  the  King's 
order  to  remove  for  a  few  days  to  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  in  the  country.  The  Queen,  comprehending  at 
once  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  misfortune,  rushed 
from  her  bed,  and  sought  the  presence  of  her  husband ; 
at  the  sight  of  Count  Bantzau,  one  of  her  enemies,  in 
the  antichamber,  she  recollected  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  her  dress,  which  she  had  totally  forgotten. 
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^^-      and  retired  to  her  chamber  to  remedy  the  indecorum ; 

'_    but  when  she  again  attempted  to  go  out,  found  her 

1772.  passage  impeded  by  an  officer,  placed  by  Bantzau  for 
that  purpose.  She  overcame  this  obstacle,  as  well  as 
the  impediment  of  two  soldiers,  who  crossed  their  fire- 
locks at  the  door  of  the  antichamber ;  but  when,  with 
great  difficulty,  she  reached  the  King's  apartment,  he 
had  been  removed  to  another  part  of  the  palace.  This 
precaution  the  conspirators  adopted  from  fear  of  the 
Queen's  influence;  the  King  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  to  sanction  their  measures;  a  moment's 
interview  would  have  frustrated  all  their  plans,  and 
rolled  back  the  stream  of  ruin  on  themselves.  Ma^ 
tilda's  misfortmie  was  now  complete;  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  who,  seeing  her  entirely  in  their 
power,  treated  her  with  sarcastic  insolence ;  she  was 
driven  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  the  castle  of  Crons- 
burgh,  distant  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen,  and  there  confined. 

After  the  execution  of  Struensee  and  Brandt,  the 
Queen  Dowager's  party  showed  a  disposition  to  pro- 
ceed to  similar  extremities  against  Matilda ;  but  diey 
were  deterred  by  the  resolute  interference  of  George 
III.  Articles  were  imdoubtedly  exhibited  against  her, 
and  examinations  taken ;  but  to  what  they  amounted 
cannot  at  present  be  known.  The  common  report 
was,  that  the  articles  supposed  to  be  proved  were  sent 
to  London,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
most  eminent  civilians,  who,  although  consulted  sepa- 
rately, unanimously  declared,  that  the  evidence,  far 
from  amounting  to  legal  conviction,  did  not  sanction 
a  presumption  of  guilt ;  and  they  added,  they  did  not 
only  refiise  credit  to  the  facts,  as  lawyers,  but  were 
obUged  to  disbelieve  them  as  men. 

This  contemptible  triumph  over  a  depraved  and 
debilitated  monarch,  and  an  artless  and  unsuspecting 
queen,  is  called  the  Revolution  in  Denmark.     The 

May.  powerful  and  spirited  interposition  of  the  British  Crown 

procured  the  Queen's  release  in  about  four  months 
after  her  confinement  m  the  fortress  of  Cronsburgh. 
She  was  conveyed,  under  the  escort  of  a  British  squa- 
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dron,  to  Stade,  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  was       ^fx*' 

afterward  removed  to  the  castle  of  Zell,  where  the 

liberality  of  the  King,  her  brother,  provided  her  a        1772. 
becoming  household,  and  where  she  lived  in  a  state  of 
honourable  retirement,  till  a  premature  death  termi- 
nated her  days,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four*. 

*  lOth  May,  1774.  In  the  preceding  account,  I  have  principally  consulted 
Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna,  in 
the  yean  1777,  1778,  and  1779,  toL  i.  letter  2.  The  following  account  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen's  removal  and  subsequent  conduct,  ffiven  by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his 
Travels  in  Poland,  &c,  book  iz.  chap.  1,  is  sufficiently  mteresting  to  suspend  for 
a  moment  the  strict  duty  of  the  historian,  and  gratify  the  reader  by  an  affecting 
view  of  suffering  migesty.  "  During  her  confinement  (at  Cronsburgh),  she  in- 
"  habited  the  governor's  apartment,  and  had  permission  to  walk  upon  tlie  side- 
**  batteries,  or  upon  the  leads  of  the  tower.  She  was  uncertain  of  the  fate  that 
"  awaited  her,  and  had  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  tlie  party  which  had  occa- 
"  sioned  her  arrest  meditated  still  more  violent  measures.  When  the  English 
minister  at  Copenhagen  brought  an  order  for  her  enlargement,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  his  spirited  conduct,  she  was  so  surprised  with  the  unexpected  intel- 
ligence, that  she  instantly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  embraced  him  in  a  transport 
**  of  joy,  and  called  him  her  deliverer.  After  a  short  conference,  the  minister  pro- 
"  posed  that  her  Mi^esty  should  immediately  embark  on  board  of  a  ship  that  was 
"  waiting  to  carry  her  from  a  kingdom  in  which  she  had  experienced  such  a  train 
"  of  misfortunes.  But,  however  anxious  she  was  to  depart,  one  circumstance 
"  checked  the  excess  of  her  joy :  a  few  months  before  her  imprisonment,  she  had 
"  been  delivered  of  a  princess,  whom  she  suckled  herself.  The  rearing  of  this 
**  child  had  been  her  only  comfort ;  and  she  had  conceived  a  more  than  parental 
"  attachment  to  it,  from  its  having  been  the  constant  companion  of  her  misery. 
The  infant  was  at  that  period  afflicted  with  the  measles ;  and,  having  nursed  it 
with  imceasing  solicitude,  she  was  desirous  of  continuing  her  attention  and  care. 
All  these  circumstances  had  so  endeared  the  child  to  her,  rendered  more  sus- 
ceptible of  tenderness  in  a  prison  than  in  a  court,  that,  when  an  order  for  de- 
taining the  young  princess  was  intimated  to  her,  she  testified  the  strongest 
emotions  of  grief,  and  could  not  for  some  time  be  prevailed  upon  to  bid  a  final 
**  adieu.  At  length,  after  bestowing  repeated  caresses  upon  this  darling  object 
"  of  her  affection,  she  retired  to  the  vessel  in  an  agony  of  despair.  She  remained 
**  upon  deck,  her  eyes  inmioveably  directed  towara  the  palace  of  Cronsburgh, 
which  contained  her  child,  that  had  been  her  only  comfort,  until  darknejw  in- 
tercepted her  view.  The  vessel  having  made  but  little  way  during  the  night, 
at  day-break  she  observed,  with  fond  satisfaction,  that  the  palace  was  still 
visible,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  cabin  as  long  as  she  could  dis- 
cover the  faintest  glimpse  of  the  battlements.  Queen  Matilda,"  the  same  ele- 
gant author  continues,  "  was  naturally  of  a  lively  disposition,  until  her  misfor- 
tunes brought  on  a  settled  melancholy,  which  preyed  upon  her  mind.  In 
company,  she  endeavoured  to  dissemble  her  sorrows  and  assume  a  cheerfulness 
to  which  her  heart  was  a  stranger.  She  became  extremely  fond  of  solitude ; 
and,  when  alone,  indulged  her  grief  in  the  most  bitter  lamentations.  She  rc- 
"  tained  to  her  last  moments  the  most  unaffected  attachment  to  her  children  in 
'*  Denmark  :  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  parent,  she  made  repeated  inquiries  afler 
"  them  ;  and  was  delif^ted  with  receiving  the  minutest  accounts  of  their  health, 
"  amusements,  and  education.  Having  obtained  their  portraits  from  Copenhagen, 
"  she  placed  them  in  her  most  retired  apartment,  often  apostrophized  tliem  as  if 
"  they  were  present,  and  addressed  them  in  the  tenderest  manner." 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

1770—1774. 

Official  changes. — Affairs  of  India. — Causes  of  mismanage- 
ment.— ^Loss  of  the  Supervisors. — Famine  in  India. — Mo- 
nopoly.—  Extreme   distress^   and  prodigious  mortality. — 
Retention   of  the   sums  stipulated  by  treaties. — Effect  of 
these  events  in  England. — Impotence  of  the  Company. — 
Difficulties  in  regulating  their  transactions. — Their  impro- 
vidence.^— Select  committee   appointed   in  the   House   of 
Commons. — Increasing  distress   of  the  Company. — ^They 
negotiate  a  loan. — Appoint  Supervisors. — ^Notice  of  their 
affairs  in  a  speech  from  the  Throne. — Secret  committee 
appointed. — Select  committee  continued. — First  report  of 
secret  committee. — Debate  on  the  motion  for  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent sending  out  supervisors- — Proceedings  of  the  Direc- 
tors.— >Their  petition  against  the  bOl. — Burke's  speech. — 
the  bill  passes  the  House  of  Commons. — Opposed  in  the 
Lords. — Passed. — Dividends  reduced. — Application  to  Par- 
liament for  a  loan. — Restrictions  on  the  Company. — Leave 
granted  to  export  tea,  duty  free,  to  America. — Greneral 
regulations. — Opposition  to  these  measures. — Attack  on 
Lord  Clive. — His  defence. — Renewed  attack. — Motion  of 
General  Burgoyne. — Charge  against  Lord  Clive  relative  to 
the  deposition  of  Surajah  Dowlah. — His  defence. — ^Excul- 
patory resolution. — Continued  rancour  against  him. — He  is 
ably   defended  by  Wedderbume. — His  death. — Contest 
■with  the  Black  Carribs  of  St.  Vincent's. — ^Early  history  of 
the  island. — Distinction  between  Red  and  Black  Carribs.— 
The   French  obtain  a  settlement. — The  island  ceded   to 
Great  Britain. — Proceedings  of  government — Conduct  of 
the  Carribs. — Mr.  Young's  memorial. — Survey  ordered. — 
Proceedings  of  the  commissioners. — Hostility  of  the  Black 
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Carribs. — Their  further  violences. — Artifices  of  the  French. 
Alarms  and  remonstrances  of  the  planters.— Efforts  of  the 
lieutenant-goyemor. — Orders  of  government. — Increasing 
influence  of  the  Carribs. — Representations  of  the  planters 
to  the  King. — Deputation  of  the  Carribs  to  Grenada. — 
Interview  between  the  British  Commissioners  and  the 
Carribs. — Treachery  of  the  French. — Remonstrances  from 
the  island. — Hostile  operations  against  the  Carribs. — Dis- 
cussions in  the  House  of  Commons. — Witnesses  examined. 
Mr.  Townshend's  motions. — Termination  of  the  contest. — 
Increase  of  pay  of  captains,  in  the  navy. — Promotion  of 
military  officers. — Case  of  Colonel  Barr^. — Bill  for  relief  of 
dissenters  rejected. 

A  FEW  official  changes  which  took  place  about  this      chap. 
period,  although  they  did  not  materially  affect  the        ^^' 
state  of  the  administration,  tended,  on  the  whole,  to        1770 
increase  its  strength.     The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  quit^  official 
ting  the  ranks  of  opposition,  hecame  secretary  of  state  ^^"k®** 
for  the  American  department,  and  a  lord  of  trade ; 
Lord  Hillsborough  having  resigned  both  those  places, 
and  received  promotion  to  an  English  earldom.     Lord 
Townshend,  being  made  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, quitted  the  government  of  Ireland,  which  was 
conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Harcourt.     On  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  General  Conway  obtained  the 
government  of  Jersey.     Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  was  made 
a  privy-counsellor,  Lord  Stormont  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  Mr. 
Jenkinson  was  appointed  a  joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, and,  in  his  stead,  Mr.  Fox  was  made  a  lord  of 
the  treasury. 

The  affoirs  of  India  now  again  claimed  the  atten-  Affaire  of 
tion  of  the  public,  and  the  interference  of  the  legis-  °  ** 
lature:  the  brilliant  prospect  exhibited  in  1765  was 
over-cast:  the  accounts  from  that  country  presented 
nothing  but  rapine,  tyranny,  and  misery,  whUe  the 
finances  of  the  Company  seemed  irreparably  deranged, 
and  their  trade  almost  stagnant. 
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The  remoteness  of  the  court  of  directors  from  the 
coimtry  subjected  to  their  govenunent  facilitated 
abuses,  and  rendered  their  commands  contemptible 
and  unavailing.  Men  who  became  rich  by  disobeying 
the  orders  of  their  employers,  and  by  a  disregard  of 
the  ordinary  dictates  of  justice,  returned  elated  with 
their  acquisitions,  and  not  only  defied  punishment, 
but  their  clamours  against  others,  who  had  shared  in 
or  impeded  their  success,  rapidly  augmented  the  wide- 
spreading  and  well-founded  odium  which  prevailed 
against  the  administration  in  India. 

Fortune  also  combined  against  the  Company ;  the 
ship  in  which  the  supervisors  sailed,  from  whose  exer- 
tions highly  beneficial  effects  were  expected,  was  lost, 
and  no  certain  accounts  ever  arrived  of  the  time  or 
manner  of  the  catastrophe:  thus,  for  a  time,  abuses 
were  suffered  to  remain  uncontrolled,  because  the 
operation  of  the  measure  intended  for  suppressing 
them  was  suspended ;  and,  while  the  &te  of  the  former 
supervisors  was  uncertain,  a  new  appointment  could 
not,  with  propriety,  be  made. 

In  the  year  which  succeeded  the  improvident  and 
ruinous  war  with  Hyder  Ally,  a  great  feilure  was  oc- 
casioned in  the  crops  of  rice,  by  the  uncommon  dry- 
ness of  the  season.  Notwithstanding  the  strict  pro- 
hibitions of  the  court  of  directors  against  the  inter- 
ference of  their  servants  in  the  inland  trade,  this 
opportunity  was  eagerly  seized  by  interested  and  un- 
principled individuals  to  enhance  the  public  misery, 
and  accumulate  immense  fortunes  from  the  groans  of 
famine  and  despair.  When  the  state  of  the  season 
made  it  apparent  that  the  crop  of  rice  would  be  gene- 
rally defective,  the  English  capitalists  became  eager 
purchasers ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  their  pernicious 
industry,  that  the  natives,  before  they  apprehended 
the  extent  of  these  combinations,  were  already  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  distress,  and  complained  to  ,the 
nabob  that  the  English  had  engrossed  bUl  the  rice.  A 
traffic  of  unexampled  iniquity  now  began ;  rice,  which 
had  been  purchased  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a 
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hundred  and  forty  seers*  for  a  rupee,  was  re-delivered      ^"x^* 
to  black  merchants  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  seers  for  a  ' 

rupee,  an  extortion  sufficient  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  i770. 
of  India,  whose  chief  food  is  rice,  to  utter  despair; 
when  their  distress  was  increased  by  the  burning  of  April  and 
several  granaries  in  which  the  black  merchants  had  ^^^^' 
deposited  their  purchases.  The  nabob  and  great  men 
of  the  country  having  exhausted  their  stores  in  benevo- 
lent donations  to  the  poor,  and  the  fields  no  longer 
affording  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  cities  were  Extreme  du- 
thronged  with  staxving  multitudes,  who,  in  the  agonies  ^,1  '^^ 
of  death,  implored  a  termmation  of  those  miseries 
from  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  hope  relief. 
Thousands  died  daily  in  the  streets;  the  air  was  ^'^°"* 
infected  with  the  unwholesome  exhalation ;  one  hun-  ™^  *  ^* 
dred  men  were  constantiy  employed  on  the  Company's 
account  in  Calcutta,  with  sledges  and  other  vehicles, 
to  remove  the  dead,  and  throw  them  into  the  Ganges. 
Unusual  numbers  of  dogs,  jackalls,  and  vultures 
flocked  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  by  devouring 
the  human  carcases,  added  inconceivably  to  the  gene- 
ral horrors  of  the  spectacle.  The  Europeans,  who  no 
longer  possessed  any  great  quantity  of  rice,  could  not 
effectudly  relieve  the  miserable  Grentoos,  and  were 
themselves  severe  sufferers  by  this  unexpected  effect 
of  their  iniquitous  monopoly ;  the  river  being  filled 
with  human  bodies,  fish  was  no  longer  considered 
wholesome  food ;  hogs,  geese,  and  ducks,  feeding  also 
on  the  dead,  mutton  became  the  only  innoxious  ali- 
ment, and  even  this,  firom  the  nature  of  the  season, 
was  poor  and  scarce.  Thus  were  the  miserable  natives 
harassed  and  destroyed,  until  means  could  be  adopted 
for  feciUtating  theiJ  subristence  tiU  the  next  har/est ; 
and  thus,  by  the  act  of  interested  individuals,  trans- 
gressing no  less  the  orders  of  their  employers  than  the 
laws  of  humanity,  was  an  unmerited  reproach  entailed 
on  the  British  name.  The  Company,  far  from  being 
benefited,  was  irreparably  injured  by  these  iniquities, 

*  A  seer  is  the  fortieth  part  of  a  maunil ;  a  maund  an  undetermined  quan- 
tity ;  in  Bengal  it  is  from  72  to  80  pounds ;  a  seer  may  therefore  bo  estimated 
about  two  iwundii. 
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^xx^'      which  tended  only  to  the  aggrandizement  of  specu- 
'        lators,  who  acquired  unlimited  wealth,  while  the  cof- 
1770.        fers  of  the  directors  remained  empty,  and  their  best 
hopes  were  frustrated*. 
Retention  of         No  Spirited  or  &:eneral  measure  was  attempted  for 
Stipulated  by  the  restoration  of  order  to  government  and  plenty  to 
treaUea.         finance ;  but  petty  resumptions,  and  violations  of  the 
treaty  of  1765,  were  considered  as  the  means  of  re- 
28tii  May,      pairing  the  deficiency  which  threatened  ruin.     With 
^^^^'  this  view,  orders  were  issued  by  the  select  committee 

for  their  resident  to  withhold  at  least  thirty  lacks 
firom  the  tribute  and  other  allowances,  so  that  the 
receipts  might  bear  some  proportion  to  the  disburse- 
mentsf. 
Effect  of  It  was  not  possible  for  the  British  nation  to  behold 

inTngi^d  *^  progress  of  iniquity  and  calamity  without  senti- 
ments of  anxiety  and  terror.  The  East  India  com- 
pany was  no  longer  a  firm  of  merchants,  trading  on  a 
private  capital  to  a  distant  shore ;  the  possessions  in 
India  were  not  simply  beneficial  appendages  connected 
with  the  empire :  but  such  was  the  intermixture  of  their 
revenues  with  the  public  finance,  such  the  intimate 
intertexture  of  their  commerce  with  the  property  and 
welfere  of  the  state,  such  the  union  of  interests  and  co- 
existence of  the  Company  with  government,  that  its 
ruin  was  regarded  as  portending  downfidl  to  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  British  empirej. 
impotency  of  The  Company  could  not,  by  themselves,  or  the 
pan^^™'  utmost  exercise  of  any  authorities  with  which  they 
were  invested,  remedy  the  growing  evils.  They  were, 
in  fact,  without  importance  in  affairs  over  which  they 
nominally  presided.  Radical  defects  in  their  very  in- 
stitution; their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action; 
their  being  individually  called  from  narrow  and  con- 
fined occupations  to  the  extensive  field  of  political 


*  Account  of  the  late  dreadful  Famine  in  India. — ^Transactions  in  India, 
chap.  ▼. 

t  Bengal  Select  Consultations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  on  the  death  of 
Najim  ul  Dowlah  (8th  May,  ITCG),  the  allo^nnce  to  the  nabob  was  reduced  from 
55  locks  to  41  lacks,  81,131  rupees  a  3'ear. 

X  The  Right,  Interest,  and  Duty  of  Govommcnt,  as  oonccmcd  in  the  AflTairs 
of  the  East  Indies,  by  Governor  Puwnall,  p.  4. 
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management ;  their  fugitive  authority,  the  duration  of 
which  was  merely  sui&cient  for  the  communication  of 
orders ;  and  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  regions  committed  to  their 
superintendence,  rendered  them  Uable  to  be  deceived, 
diminished  their  importance,  and  frequently  sanctioned 
a  disregard  of  their  commands.  It  too  often  happened 
that  a  seat  in  the  court  of  directors  was  solicited  merely 
as  a  source  of  patronage,  as  the  means  of  providing 
for  relations  and  dependants ;  and  while  these  motives 
were  easily  discernible,  the  behests  of  such  masters, 
delivered  in  pompous  diction,  and  with  the  insolence 
of  despotic  power,  met  with  little  regard  from  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  who,  in  fact,  only 
obeyed  them  when  they  accorded  with  their  own 
views.  Those  who  returned  enriched  from  India,  and 
obtained  seats  at  the  board,  made  use  of  their  autho- 
rity in  procuring  their  own  immunity,  and  in  protect- 
ing and  supporting  the  friends  whom  they  had  left 
employed  in  the  attainment  of  a  surreptitious  and 
exorbitant  fortune*. 

The  present  state  of  the  Company  was  a  difficult 
problem  in  government :  their  charters  guarantied  both 
their  authorities  and  possessions ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  neither  such  possessions  nor  such  authorities 
were  in  view  when  the  charters  were  granted ;  nor 
were  they  compatible  with  the  nature  of  government, 
or  supported  by  any  precedent  in  aucient  or  modem 
history.  On  general  principle,  their  possessions,  in  the 
exculsive  sense,  were  not  tenablef ;  yet,  as  they  were 
gradually  acquired,  and  the  claims  of  the  Company 
were  sanctioned  by  official  acts  of  statej,  any  attempt 
to  disturb  them  could  not  fail  of  being  regarded  with 
jealousy  and  apprehension. 

But  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  the  active  ex- 

*  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  chap.  vi. 

t  In  the  year  1757,  me  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  Messrs.  Pratt  and 
Yorke,  united  in  opinion,  that  it  was  not  warranted  by  precedent,  nor  agreeable 
to  sound  policy,  nor  to  the  tenor  of  the  charters  which  had  been  laid  before  them, 
to  make  a  general  grant,  not  only  of  past  but  of  future  contingent  conquests, 
made  upon  any  power,  European  or  Indian,  to  a  trading  company.  Govcmor 
Pownall's  pamphlet  above  quoted,  p.  27. 

X  Particularly  during  the  late  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris. 
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CHAP,      ertion   of   government  became  necessary.     Malver- 

' sation  had  grown  to  a  most  awfiil  extent ;  the  Com- 

1772.  pany,  with  thoughtless  prodigality,  plunged  into  unli- 
mited expenses ;  they  disbursed,  for  fortifications  alone, 
£  3,728,552* ;  and,  although  incapable  of  performing 
their  existing  engagements,  declared  very  high  divi- 
dends ;  while  the  factions  which  rent  the  India  House 
rather  portended  a  perpetuation  of  distress,  through 
anarchy,  than  an  extrication  from  difficulty,  by  vigi- 
lance, prudence,  and  perseverance. 
aotii  March.  I^^  ^^^  l^t®  scssiou,  a  bill  was  proposed  for  regu- 

Select  com-  latiuff  the  servants  and  court  of  iudicature  of  the  East 
pointed  m  India  Company.  This  measure  originated  in  the  India 
the  House  of  Housc ;  the  motiou  was  made  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  court  of  directors,  who  stated,  that  the 
bad  prospect  of  affairs  in  India  was  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  power  in  the  directors  to  punish  their  servants 
for  disobedience  or  mal-practices.  The  enormities 
complained  of,  he  said,  arose  from  the  solecism  in 
politics,  that  the  governors  of  a  country  were  allowed 
to  act  as  merchants,  which  gave  birth  to  an  odious  and 
destructive  monopoly.  The  bill,  after  some  opposition, 
was  brought  in,  but  did  not  pass ;  but  as  one  of  the 
great  objections  against  it  was  the  want  of  due  infor- 
mation, a  select  committee  of  thirty-one  members  was 
13th  Apru.  appointedf,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Burgoyne,  to 
inqure  into  the  nature,  state,  and  condition  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  of  the  British  affisdrs  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  this  was  generally  termed  "  the  select 
"  committee."  In  six  weeks  they  presented  two  re- 
ports, laboriously  and  careftdly  compiled,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  House  to  propose  any  useful 
measures  before  the  prorogation. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  distress  of  the 

*  First  Report  of  Select  Committee.    Reports,  vol.  iy.  p.  30. 

t  The  committee  consisted  of  the  following  persons :  Colonel  Burgoyne,  Sir 
William  Meredith,  Sir  George  Savile,  Lord  (ieorge  Germaine,  Rose  Fuller,  P. 
Vane,  Colonel  Bari^,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  Lord  Howe,  Robert 
Sutton,  Thomas  Pitt,  Welbore  Ellis,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  George  Rice  Pultney, 
C.  J.  Fox,  Cornwall,  Lord  Folkstone,  General  Conway,  Hotham,  H.  Ongley,  G. 
Johnstone,  Alderman  Trccothick,  Edward  Bacon,  A.  Curzon,  Sir  John  Turner, 
Captain  Phipps,  Mr.  Gregory,  Lord  Clive,  and  Mr.  Strachcy :  any  seTcn  to 
be  a  committee. 
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Company  was  considerably  augmented,  and  inoenve-      9^j^^- 
niences  resulting  from  misconduct  became  pressing,        ^ 
and  increased  in  an  alarming  degree.     The  treasury        1772 
was  empty,  and  accepted  bills,  to  an  amount  exceeding  ^*^[!^°f t^^ 
a  million  sterling,  were  nearly  payable ;  the  Company  Company. 
was  indebted  to  the  Bank  for  cash  advanced ;  to  the 
revenue  for  Custom-house  duties ;  and  to  the  treasury 
for  the  annual  stipulated  payment,  as  well  as  on  an 
agreement  tespect^  an  indemnifi^tion  on  a  sale  of 
teas,  which  was  attended  with  great  loss*.     They  were 
beset  with  these  and  many    other  demands,  while 
the  intelligence  from  India  presented  no  consolatory 
prospects  f . 

Distracted  with  internal  dissensions,  and  alarmed  at  They  nego. 
the  disposition  manifested  by  government  to  interfere  *'**®  *  ^*^* 
decisively  in  the  arrangement  of  their  affairs,  fear  and 
jealousy  were  conspicuous  in  all  their  proceedings. 
They  were  obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  ministry  for 
a  loan  to  answer  their  immediate  exigencies  ;  yet,  as  if 
anxious  to  show  an  independence  in  authority  which 
they  no  longer  possessed  the  means  of  retaining,  they 
rashly  proceeded  to  nominate  a  fresh  committee  of 
supervisors  for  India:}:. 

The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  received  their  appli-  23rd  Oct. 
cation  for  a  loan  with  reserve,  and  referred  them  to  ^^|^J^„, 
parliament,  the  meeting  of  which  being  intei^ded  for 
an  early  day,  no  measures  were  pursued  for  giving 
eflFect  to  the  vote  for  new  supervisors. 

In  his  speech  from  the  tiirone,  on  opening  the  ses-  sethNov. 
sion,  the  King  said,  "  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  look  ^^^^ 
"  with  indifference  upon  whatever  concerns  either  the  in  the  King's 
"  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  or  *p®®^- 
the  private  rights  and  interests  of  considerable  num- 
bers among  my  people ;  neither  can  I  be  insensible 
how  materially  every  one  of  these  great   objects 


u 


•  Annual  Register  1773,  p.  67.   History  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  85. 

t  They  suffered  a  severe  loss  b^  the  blowing  up  of  a  powder  magaxine,  at 
Trichinopoly,  which  occasioned  a  grievous  and  extensive  destruction  of  lives  and 
proper^. 

X  The  persons  nominated  were  Lieutenant  Greneral  Monckton,  George  Cum- 
ing, William  Devaynes,  Peter  LasccUes,  Daniel  Wier,  and  Edward  Wheeler, 
Esquires. 
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^xx^"  "  ^^^t  be  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  credit 

'  "  and  prosperity  of  the  East  India  Company.     When, 

1772.  "  therefore,  I  received  information  of   the  difficult 


'^  ties  in  which  that  Company  appear  to  be  inyolved,  I 
determined  to  give  you  an  early  opportunity  of  in- 
forming yourselves  fully  of  the  true  state  of  their 
^^  affairs ;  and  of  making  such  provisions  for  the 
^'  common  benefit  and  security  of  all  the  various  in- 
^^  terests  concerned,  as  you  shall  find  best  adapted  to 
"  the  exigencies  of  the  case." 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  subject  came  im- 
mediately under  discussion.  Dr.  Burrel,  who  seconded 
the  motion,  adverting  to  the  passage  in  the  King's 
speech  concerning  India,  said,  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Company's  affairs  was  no  secret  here  or  abroad ; 
it  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  domestic  alarm  and 
foreign  satisfaction.  It  was  a  business  which  would 
demand  the  utmost  coolness  and  candour  in  a  dispas- 
sionate investigation,  and  call  for  their  firmness  in  a 
decision.  Whether  a  charter,  even  if  unbroken,  was 
so  sacred  that  the  state  must  fall  rather  than  infringe 
it,  was  a  question  which  he  would  not  suppose  they 
could  ever  be  called  upon  to  decide ;  but  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  inquire,  how  a  trade  so  circumstanced 
should  fail?  How  territorial  revenues,  nearly  equal 
to  our  annual  income,  had  been  squandered  ?  Whetiiier 
folly  or  misfortune,  indiscretion  or  crime,  had  brought 
the  Company  into  such  a  state  ?  Disclaiming  all  in- 
tention to  insinuate  criminality  against  any  man,  con- 
sidering it  a  matter  totally  unimportant  whether  men 
of  one  or  of  another  description  should  ascend  the 
thrones  of  Leadenhall  Street,  he  recommended  the 
affair  to  attention  on  account  solely  of  its  great  im- 
portance in  politics,  finance,  and  commerce.  However 
impolitic,  he  said,  it  would  be  an  honest  wish  that  it 
had  never  been  in  our  power  to  use  the  words,  "  our 
"  Indian  empire."  Great  and  powerfiil  was  Spain  be- 
fore she  waded  through  blood  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Mexico  and  Peru ;  happy  perhaps  had  it  been,  and 
certainly  honourable,  if  the  military  achievements  of 
Britain  had  never  stained  the  aichives  of  Delhi.     Nor 
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would  the  Company  have  been  m  a  worse  situation,  if      ^^^' 
the  wealth  of  Bengal  had  never  been  wrung  from  the  ' 

hands  of  its  innocent  possessors.  1772. 

The  address  having  been  voted  without  a  division, 
Lord  North  immediately  moved  for  a  secret  conunittee  ^^^^*  l^' 
of  thirteen  members,  chosen  by  ballot,  to  take  into  pointed. 
consideration  the  affwcB  of  the  Company,  which  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division*,  although  not  without 
some  debate.     This  committee  was  fuinished  with  foil 
powers,  and  partictdarly  instructed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  measure  of   sending  out  supervisors.  3otjiNov. 
The  select  committee  of  the  preceding  year,  some  select  com- 
members  of  which  thought  their  labours  too  slightly  mittee  con- 
regarded  by  the  new  nomination,  was  also  revived.  ^^ed. 

From  the  labours  of  these  two  committees,  Lord 
North,  who  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  the  affairs 
of  India,  hoped  to  derive  such  information  as  would 
enable  him  to  fix  some  principle  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Company's  affairs,  and  for  enabling  the  government 
to  satisfy  the  country.  A  consultation  was  held,  at 
his  house,  of  the  chief  ministerial  members,  at  which 
the  attorney-general  is  said  to  have  delivered  an  opinion 
that  parliament  should  confiscate  to  the  public  all  the 
sums  acquired  by  the  English  pubUc  servants  in  India 
under  the  denomination  of  presents  firom  the  princes 
of  that  country,  as  having  been  obtained  by  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  belong- 
ing to  the  state.  If  so  violent  a  proposition  was  really 
made,  it  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings  or  judg- 
ment of  Lord  North :  it  was  not  adopted ;  but  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  dictated  appears  to  have  governed 
many  in  the  subsequent  proceedingsf . 

In  seven  days  after  flieir  appointment,  and  before  Pint  report 
this  meeting  was  held,  the  secret  committee  presented  p^i^itteT* 
a  report,  recommending  a  prohibition  of  the  proposed 
measure  of  sending  out  supervisors.     Mr.  Harley,  the 

*  The  memberi  were  Alderman  Harley,  chairman  (whose  great  uncle,  the 
first  earl  of  Oxford,  was  an  arbitrator  chosen  to  adjust  the  interests  of  the  two 
East  India  Companies,  when  they  were  united  in  1701),  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Palmerston,  Messrs.  Rigby,  Stanley,  Jenkinsou,  Jackson,  Fitzpatrick, 
Bnrrel,  Ryder,  Walpolc,  Eames,  and  Gilbert. 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  iii.  p.  321 . 
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chairman  of  the  committee,  immediately  moved  to 
bring  in  the  bill ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  report 
was  prepared,  and  the  unexpected  manner  in  which  it 
was  introduced,  did  not  escape  animadversion.     Seve- 
ral directors,  who  were  members,  contended  that  the 
report  was  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary,  as  the 
expense  attending  the  commission  was  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, and  the  diirectors  had  resolved  to  suspend  their 
proceeding  until  the  determination  of  parliament  should 
be  known.     Lord  North,  reasoning  from  analogy,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  charges  of  the  late  commission  of 
supervisorship  with  the  present,  inferred  that  the  ex- 
pense could  not  be  less  than  £120,000  a  year;  and 
Mr.  Wedderbume  shewed  the  fiitility  of  the  supposed 
promise  of  the  court  of  directors.     It  was  not  in  their 
power,  he  said,  to  keep  their  engagement ;  they  were 
inferior  to  a  general  court,  which,  during  a  recess  of 
parliament,  might  be  called,  a  ship  ordered,  and  the 
supervisors  many  leagues  at  sea,  before  the  houses  were 
again  assembled:  in  such  a  case,  not  the  promise  of 
the  directors,  not  even  the  opinion  of  the  two  Houses, 
nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament,  could  be  a  sufficient 
guaranty.     Governor  Johnstone,  in  a  long  and  able 
speech,  defended  the  Company ;  and  Mr.  Burke  treated 
the  proposed  measure  as  an  invasion  of  their  charter — 
a  direct  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  land.     In  ridi- 
ctde  of  the  secret  committee,  he  said,  "  Here  is  a  com- 
mittee appointed  last  year ;  a  fidr  and  open  committee 
which  has  produced  nothmg.     This  was  a  lawful 
wife  publicly  avowed ;  but,  finding  her  barren,  they 
"  have  taken  a  neat  little  snug  one,  which  they  call  a 
"  secret  committee :  and  this  is  her  fiirst-bom.     Indeed, 
from  the  singular  expedition  of  this  extraordinary 
delivery,  I  am  apt  to  Uiink  she  was  pr^nant  before 
"  wedlock."    Continuing  in  the  same  vein  of  pleasantry, 
intermixed  with  more   soUd  argument,  he  observed, 
"  If  we  suffer  this  bill  to  pass,  we  shall,  in  feet,  be- 
"  come  the  East  India  Company ;  and  you.  Sir,  will 
"  be  seated  in  that  chair,  with  a  Uttle  hammer,  by  an 
"  inch  of  candle.      The  treasury  bench  will  be  the 
"  buyers ;  and,  on  this  side,  we  shall  be  the  sellers. 
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"  The  senate  will  become  an  auction-room,  and  the      ^xx^* 
"  speaker  an  auctioneer !"     The  motion  was,  however, 


adopted* ;  and,  in  three  days  afterward,  the  bill  was        1772. 
introduced.  ^^  ^^^• 

The  directors  were  not  so  depressed  by  the  tide  of  proceedings 
untoward  cu'cumstances,  or  so  terrified  by  the  thimders  ^^  ^^  ^- 
of  parliamentary  declamation,  as  to  survey  these  pro- 
ceedings with  indifference.     On  the  appointment  of 
the  secret  committee,  a  general  court  resolved  to  peti- 
tion against  the  right  which  was  claimed  by   parUar 
ment  of  inspecting  their  books ;    but  the  rapid  pro- 
ceeding of   the    committee    having    frustrated    that 
intention,  they  were  now  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
billf ,  and  witnesses  were  examined  in  support  of  their 
petition.     It  did  not  appear  entitied  to  much  atten- 
tion ;  being  feebly  composed,  and  signed  by  no  more 
than  fourteen  proprietors  of  stock.     They  urged,  as 
their  grand  point,  that  the  malversation  in  India  being.  J^J^  ^^^ 
enormous  in  its  amount  and  extent,  the  saving  which  Their  pcti- 
might  accrue  to  the  Company,  by  a  commission  of  {hg°iX"^* 
honest  and  able  men,  would  be  so  great  as  to  render 
the  expense  of  trivial  importance ;  but  they  failed  in 
proving  that  the  Company  possessed  sufficient  authority 
over  their  servants  in  India  to  restrain  those  abuses 
which  by  long  forbearance  were  grown  inveterate. 
The  increase  of  these  mal-practices  was  clearly  demon- 
strated;  and  the  odious  means  used  to  oppress  the 
natives,  without  benefit  to  the  company,  fully  dis- 
played :  but  it  was  not  advanced  that  any  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  Company  alone  could  be  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  evil,  which  was  more  likely  to  infect  the 
supervisors  themselves  than  to  be  removed  by  their 
exertions.     Mr.  Burke  spoke  with  his  accustomed  wit  Mr.  Buike'g 
and  eloquence ;  and  displayed  (to  use  the  words  of  an  speech. 
anonymous  author)  all  those  rare  qualities  of  the  head 
and  heart  with  which  he  was  so  eminently  giftedj. 
He  inveighed,  with  severity,  against  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  who,  since  the  year  1767,  had  been  receiving 

•  114  to  45. 

t  Mr.  Impev  and  Mr.  Adair  were  heard. 

t  History  of  Lord  North's  Admiuistratiou,  p.  92. 
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from  the  East  India  Company  four  hundred  thousand 
pound,  per  «m,m>,  and  ye^U™g  at  their  uotorious 

mal-administration,  for  the  purpose  of  suhjectmg  them 
so  entirely  to  their  own  mercy,  that  they  might  plunder 
their  property  and  invade  their  chartered  rights  with- 
out fear  or  scruple.     Alluding  to  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  select,  and  the  extraordinary  dispatch  of  the  secret 
committee,  he  said,  ^'  One  has  heen  so  slow  in  its  mo- 
tions  that  the  Company  have  given  up,  long  since, 
all  hopes  of  redress  from  them ;   and  the  other  has 
proceeded  altogether  as  rapidly;    so  that  no  one 
knows  where  they  will  stop,     like  the  fly  of  a  jack, 
the  secret  committee  has  gone  round,  hey  go  mad ! 
^'  the  select  committee  has  moved  Uke  the  ponderous 
'^  lead  at  the  other  end ;  and  in  that  manner  have  they 
"  roasted  the    India  Company."     He  likewise  repro- 
bated the  intended  measure,  as  affording  to  govern- 
ment places,  pensions,  and  expectancies,  too  powerful 
for  the  small  remains  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit  in 
our  island,  and  as  a  first  step  toward  a  total  invasion 
of  the  Company's  territories  in  Bengal.     Supposing 
the  motives  good,  yet  it  was  dangerous  for  the  example ; 
as  unconstitutional  acts,  founded  on  unconstitutional 
motives,    would    spring    from    unconstitutional    acts 
founded  on    constitutional   motives.      Aristotle,    an 
author  more  spoken  of  than  read,  declared  that  acts 
of  this  nature  had  the  most  pernicious  consequences, 
and  accelerated  the  ruin  of  every  state.     The  reason- 
ableness and  absolute  necessity  of  the  proposed  restric- 
tions were  rendered  by  Lord  Clive  and  other  members 
too  evident  to  be  obscured  by  rhetorical  ingenuity; 
and  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  exceeding  five  to  one*. 

In  the  Upper  House,  it  was  principally  op- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  as  a  proprietor 
of  stock,  was  also  conspicuous  at  the  India  House  in 
resisting  the  measures  of  government.  A  petition 
was  offered  against  the  third  reading,  similar  to  that 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 


♦  153  to  28. 
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the  same  counsel  heard,  and  evidence  examined*.       chap. 
The  debate  was  not  distinguished  by  a  great  display  of 


talent:  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  was  carried f,        1772. 
and  a  protest,  not  remarkable  for  argument  or  iu-  29tii  d^^' 
genuity,  signed  by  five  peers,  was  entered  on  the 
journals. 

During  the  recess,  the  court  of  directors  adopted  a  pivideuds 
measure  which  prudence  and  integrity  ought  to  have  '*^^^^- 
su^ested  at  an  earlier  period:   they  reduced  their 
dividend  to  six  per  cent.     This  palliative,  for  it  was 
no  more,  could  not  however  restore  order  to  their 
finances;  and  the  court,  feeling  the  necessity  of  an 
appUcation  to  parliament  for  a  loan,  endeavoured  first 
to  learn  firom  the  minister  the  general  plan  he  intended 
to  propose  for  the  mutual  good  of  the  pubHc  and  of  i^th  Feb. 
the  Company.     To  the  message  which  conveyed  the 
request  of  information.  Lord  North  decUned  any  reply, 
and  the  general  court  was  obliged  to  pass  a  vote,  that  24th  Feb. 
application  should  be  made  to  parliament  for  a  loan  AppUcaUou 
not  exceeding  £1,600,000,  for  four  years,  at  four  per  mentfora 
cent.,  with  Uberty  to  discharge  the  debt  by  payments  ^^^• 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  each. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a  petition  was  2nd  March. 
presented  to  parliament,  proposing  that  tiie  Company  I'^^i^i^n- 
should  not  make  a  dividend  of  more  than  six  per  cent, 
until  one-half  of  the  proposed  loem  was  discharged : 
that  the  surplus  of  the  net  profits  arising  in  England 

*  Prom  tlie  statements  made  to  the  house,  it  appeared  that  the  net  duties 
paid  to  government  of  £1,000,000  per  annum,  the  indemnity  upon  tea,  and  the 
£400,000  paid  to  gOTemment,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  an  annual  sum  little 
short  of  £2,000,0(K).  l^t  the  Company  lost  b^  the  indemnity  agreement,  since 
its  commencement,  at  least  £1,000,000,  of  which  £700,000  was  to  be  paid  to 
gDvemment,  and  £300,000  to  the  purchasers.  That  31,000,000  pounds  of  tea, 
sold  in  the  last  five  years,  produced  a  siun  less  by  £100,000  than  21,000,000 
pounds  sold  in  the  preceding  five  years :  from  which,  it  appeared,  the  Company 
suffered  a  total  loss  of  £  100,000  and  10,000,000  pounds  of  tea.  Thatgoyem. 
ment  had  profited  by  the  Company,  within  the  last  five  years,  £3,395,000 ;  that 
is  to  say,  £  2,^200,000,  being  the  inoduce  of  five  years  and  a  half  of  the  £  400,000 
per  annum  which  the  Company  stipulated  to  pay,  and  £  1,195,000  increase  of  the 
revenue  on  that  branch,  compared  on  a  m^ium  of  the  preceding  five  years. 
That  the  Company's  whole  receipt  of  dividend,  during  the  same  period,  was  short 
of  £900,000,  above  six  per  cent.,  the  lowest  trading  dividend  in  time  of  war; 
and  on  the  whole,  (hat  the  mercantile  profits  being  on  an  average  £464,000  per 
anniim  during  the  above  period,  they  would  afford  a  dividend  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  from  whence  it  was  evident  that  government  reaped  an  advantage 
of  £  3,395,000,  and  the  company  of  proprietary  not  a  single  shilling. 

t  Contents  2G— non-contents  6. 
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CHAP.      above  that  dividend,  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
'        payment  of  the  Company's  bond  debt,  until  it  was 
1773.        reduced  to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  thenceforward 
the  surplus  profits  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  public  and  the  Company.  It  was  further  requested, 
that  the  Company  shoidd  be  released  from  the  heavy 
penal  interest  incurred  by  non-payment  of  money  due 
in  consequence  of  the  late  acts  for  indemnities  on  teas, 
and  also  discharged  from  the  annual  payment  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  public,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  five  years  specified  in  the  agreement. 
9tii  March.  In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  Lord  North, 

motion.  ^  ^  ^ftcr  exculpatiug  government  from  many  insinuations 
respecting  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  which, 
establishing  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  assistance, 
and  the  propriety  of  a  loan,  ordered  a  supply  of 
£1,400,000,  with  a  proviso  that  due  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  exigencies. 
23rd  March.  The  regulations  intended  to  produce  this  effect 

SlTuie^com-    were,  a  restriction  from  making  a  greater  dividend 
pany.  than  six  per  cent,  till  the  loan  should  be  repaid ;  from 

augmenting  their  dividend  to  a  greater  amount  than 
seven  per  cent.  tiU  their  bond  debts  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  no  larger  dividend 
than  eight  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed,  until  a  partici- 
pation of  profits  between  the  public  and  the  Company 
should  take  place ;  which  participation  was  thus  de- 
8th April.  fined:  after  payment  of  the  required  loan,  8uid  the 
reduction  of  their  bond  debt  to  £1,500,000,  three- 
fourths  of  the  net  surplus  of  the  territorial  revenues  of 
the  Company  were  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  the 
remaining  one-fourth  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  diBcharge 
of  continent  exigencies.  In  the  debate  on  the  firet 
day,  Mr.  Burke  laid  down,  and  attempted  to  prove 
some  extraordinary  propositions.  That  if  the  Com- 
pany had  even  been  brought  before  the  House,  it  had 
been  by  force,  fraud,  and  menaces.  That,  on  the  part 
of  government,  the  treaty  with  the  Company  was 
iniquitous  in  every  part.  That,  with  respect  to  the 
territorial  acquisition,  not  one  lawyer  with  a  rag  of  a 
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gown  upon  his  back,  or  a  wig  with  one  tie,  had  given      ^xx^' 
his  opinion  that  they  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  not 


in  the  Company.  That  the  pretence  of  rectifying  1773. 
abuses  and  protecting  the  Company  was  made  only 
with  a  design  of  fleecing  them.  That  the  French 
East  India  Company,  under  a  government  truly  des- 
potic, was  in  a  better  situation  than  that  of  England ; 
the  French  government  being,  on  this  point,  angelic 
when  compared  to  ours :  and  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  proceeding  was  an  infringement  upon 
chartered  rights,  which  the  spirit  of  EngUshmen  ought 
not  to  brook ;  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  which 
might  be  paralleled,  but  could  not  be  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  any  country,  however  despotic.  Whatever 
ability  might  be  displayed  in  supporting  them,  these 
violent  propositions  could  not  in  form  or  effect  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Grey  Cooper  displayed  some  of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  I^g  toward  the  East  India 
Company,  and  wished  that  ours  might  only  know 
what  it  was  to  be  governed  by  mortals,  like  the  English 
Sovereign  and  his  ministers,  instead  of  such  angels  as 
the  Grand  Monarque  and  his  cabinet.  Colonel  Barre 
declared  that  his  ingenious  friend  had  been  so  rapid 
in  his  flight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  him  with 
the  eye.  To  the  ministry,  he  said  he  loved  them  not ; 
but,  in  this  business,  while  they  conducted  themselves 
with  propriety,  and  did  not  seek  an  augmentation  of 
power  or  offices,  of  which  they  had  enough  already,  he 
would  go  with  them  hand  in  hand. 

Lord  North  afterward  moved,  that  the  Company  2Gth  April. 
should  be  permitted  to  export  tea  duty  free  to  Ame-  ^^^  to 
rica ;  a  permission  deemed  highly  beneficial,  as  seven-  ®^p®^**^ 
teen  millions  of  pounds  were  then  in  the  warehouses.  A^Brica. 
Finally  he  proposed  his  great  plan  for  regulating  the 
Company's  affairs,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe ;  the 
outline  of  which  was,  that  the  court  of  directors  should  3rd  Mav. 
be  elected  for  four  years,  six  members  aimually,  but  ^j^^^/*" 
none  to  hold  their  seats  longer  than  four  years;  no 
person  to  vote  at  the  election  of  directors  who  had  not 
possessed  his  stock  twelvemonths;  the  qualification. 
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instead  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  one  thousand*. 
That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor's  court  at  Calcutta 
should  be  confined  to  small  mercantile  causes,  to  which 
alone  it  extended  before  the  territorial  acquisition ;  in 
lieu  of  this  court,  a  new  one  was  established,  consistiiig 
of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges,  appointed 
by '  the  Crown ;  and  a  superiority  was  given  to  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other  presidencies  in 
India  f . 

These  resolutions  gave  rise  to  many  animated  de- 
bates, in  which  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  the  chartered 
privileges  of  the  Company,  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  measures,  were 
severely  arraigned,  and  ably  defended.  The  East  India 
Compemy,  the  city  of  London,  and  the  proprietors  of 
stock  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  but  not  amount- 
ing to  a  thousand,  petitioned,  and  were  heard  by 
coimselj,  against  liie  bill.  The  Company,  by  their 
counsel,  even  desired  to  withdraw  their  appUcation 
for  relief,  declaring  they  would  rather  submit  to 
temporary  difiiculties,  than  accept  a  loan  on  such 
severe  conditions ;  but  these  efforts  were  imavailing ; 
the  bill  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
house  was  approved,  and,  on  the  third  reading,  passed 
by  a  large  majority  §,  the  blanks  being  filled  up  with 
the  names  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  governor-gene* 
ral ;  and  Lieutenant-general  Clavering,  the  Honour- 
able George  Monson,  Richard  Barwell,  and  Philip 
Francis,  Esqrs.,  as  counsellors  for  the  presidency  of 
Bengal. 
June  10  to  19.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  also  met  with 
In  the  Lords,  streuuous  oppositiou ;  petitions  were  presented,  and 
the  same  counsel  again  heard ;   and  when  it  passed, 


lOth  June. 


*  The  intrigues  and  contriyancefl  to  gain,  or  rather  fabricate,  TOtes  at  elcc- 
tiona,  their  motives  and  effects,  are  well  displayed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  His- 
tory of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  238. 

t  The  salaries  of  the  judges  were  fixed  at  £8,000  to  the  chief  justice, 
and  £  6,000  a-year  to  each  of  the  others.  The  governor-general  was  allowed 
£  25,000  a-year,  and  the  members  of  the  council  £  10,000  each. 

?Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Adair. 
131  to  21.     Many  other  discussions  took  place  on  clauses  and  proposed 
amendments. 
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two  protests,  signed  by  seven  and  by  thirteen  peers,       ^^^^- 
were  entered  on  the  joumala  •.  _!!!_ 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  India  aflFairs,  1773. 
severe  reflections  were  uttered  against  the  character  ^^  cuve 
and  conduct  of  Lord  Clive,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
ruin  his  fortune  and  reputation.  It  was  his  fate  to 
suffer,  not  for  his  vices  or  errors,  but  for  his  virtues. 
His  upright  and  honourable  discharge  of  his  painful 
duties,  during  his  second  government  of  Bengal,  was 
at  the  root  of  all  the  persecutions  which  he  after- 
ward endured.  The  men  whom  he  made  his  enemies, 
by  a  firm,  yet  temperate,  exercise  of  authority,  re* 
solved,  if  they  could  not  justify  their  own  conduct,  to 
embitter,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  feelings  of 
the  statesman  who  had  disturbed  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  unlawful  gain.  They  had  attempted  to  injure  him 
in  the  courts  at  the  India  House,  and  the  changes  in 
public  affairs  now  enabled  them  to  attack  him  in 
a  larger  theatre,  the  British  parUamentf. 

While  the  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sullivan  was  sothMar. 
before  the  house,  his  Lordship,  in  a  long  and  eloquent  Hj^^jcfence 
harangue,  defended  himself  agamst  the  aspersions 
with  which  the  press  then  teemed.  His  exculpa- 
tion extended  only  to  the  transactions  of  his  last 
government;  he  depicted,  with  force  and  truth,  the 
felicities  of  his  situation,  and  the  total  want  of  any 
motive  to  stimulate  avarice  or  ambition,  when,  in  a 
precarious  state  of  health,  he  abandoned  his  home,  his 
relations,  and  his  ease,  to  visit  a  distant  and  insalu- 
brious clime,  on  the  invidious  task  of  reformation. 
He  stated  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved 
from  the  insincerity  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  word- 
ing his  instructions ;  how  easily  he  might  have  added 
to  his  fortune,  by  conniving  at,  and  participating  in, 
the  abuses  he  was  commissioned  to  restrain,  or  have 
qonsulted  his  own  ease,  by  resigning  himself  to  the 
indolence  of  despair.    On  the  contrary,  he  had  pursued 

*  The  report  of  these  proceedings  is  extremely  imperfect  in  the  printed 
debates ;  but  I  have  been  materially  assbted  by  consulting  the  History  of  Lord 
North's  Administration. 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Olive,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
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CHAP.      an  intricate  path,  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers ; 
'        the  welfare  of  the  Company  required  vigorous  exertion, 
1773.        and  he  took  the  resolution  of  cleansing  the  Augean 
stable.     "  It  was  that  conduct,"  he  said,  "  which  has 
occasioned  the  scurrility  and  abuse  against  me,  with 
which  the  public  papers  have  been  filled  ever  since 
my  return.    That  conduct  occasioned  these  charges ; 
but  that  conduct  enables  me  now,  in  day  of  judg- 
ment, to  look  my  judges  in  the  fece ; — ^that  conduct 
"  enables  me  now  to  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and 
^'  most  solemnly  declare  to  this  House,  to  the  gallery, 
'*'  and  to  the  world  at  lai^e,  that  I  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  lost  sight  of  what  I  thought  the  honour  and 
true  interest  of  my  country  and  the  Company ;  I  was 
never  guilty  of  any  acts  of  violence  or  oppression^ 
unless  the  bringing  offenders  to  justice  can  be  deemed 
"  so ;  an  idea  of  extortion  never  entered  my  mind ;  I 
''  did  not  suffer  those  under  me  to  commit  any  acts 
"  of  violence  or  oppression :  my  influence  was  never 
employed  for  the  advantage  of  any  man,  contrary  to 
the  strictest  principles  of  honour  and  justice ;  and, 
"  far  from  acquiring  personal  benefit  by  the  expe- 
dition, I  return  to  England  less  opulent  by  many 
thousand  pounds." 
His  Lordship  then  defended  himself  on  the  several 
specific  charges  of  monopolies  in  cotton,  diamonds,  salt, 
beetle-nut,  and  tobacco ;    of  frauds  in  the  exchange 
and  gold  coinage,  and  of  taking  presents  from  Mir 
Jaifier.    Of  all  these  accusations  he  shewed  the  fritility 
and  want  of  foimdation ;  and,  particularly,  as  to  the 
last,  he  proved,  that  instead  of  receiving  money  fit)m 
the    nabob  for  his  own  use,  he  converted  a  l^acy, 
amounting  to  seventy  thousand  pounds,  together  vnih 
forty  thousand  more,  which  he  prevailed  on  the  nabob 
to  bestow,  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  military 
ftmd  for  the  relief  of  invalid  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
the  support  of  their  widows. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  Lord  dive's  de- 
fence was  that  where  he  analyzed  the  state  of  India, 
and  described  those  enormities  which  degraded  the 
British  name  and  impoverished  the  Company,  while 
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individuals  were  suddenly  enriched,  and  the  natives      ^vx^' 
grievously  oppressed.     The  germ  of   the   evil  was  ' 

truly  and  forcibly  displayed  in  the  animated  portrait  1772. 
which  he  gave  of  a  young  adventurer  first  seeking 
the  shores  of  Asia.  "  Let  us  for  a  moment,"  he  said, 
consider  the  education  of  a  youth  destined  for  India. 
The  advantages  arising  from  the  Company's  service 
are  now  generally  known ;  and  every  man  is  desirous 
to  get  his  son  appointed  a  writer  to  Bengal ;  which 
is  usually  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  parents  and 
relations  represent  to  him  the  certainty  of  making  a 
fortune,  stimulating  his  ambition  by  reference  to 
peers  and  commoners  who  have  amassed  great  trea- 
sures in  short  periods.  Thus  are  their  principles 
early  corrupted ;  and,  as  they  generally  go  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  they  mutually  inflame  their  ex- 
pectations to  such  a  degree,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  that,  before  their  arrival,  the  period  of  return 
is  fixed.  Let  us  now  view  one  of  those  writers 
arrived  in  Bengal,  and  not  worth  a  groat.  As  soon 
as  he  lands,  a  banyan,  possessed  perhaps  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  desires  he  may  have  the 
honour  of  serving  this  young  gentleman  at  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  month.  The  Company 
has  provided  chambers  for  him,  but  they  are  not 
good  enough ;  the  banyan  finds  better.  The  young 
man,  in  walking  about  the  town,  observes  that  other 
writers,  arrived  only  a  year  before  him,  hve  in 
splendid  apartments,  or  have  houses  of  their  own, 
ride  upon  fine  prancing  Arabiem  horses,  and  in 
palanquins  and  chaises;  that  they  keep  seragUos, 
make  entertainments,  and  treat  with  champaign 
and  claret.  When  he  reports  his  observations,  the 
banyan  assures  him  he  may  soon  arrive  at  the  same 
good  fortune;  furnishes  him  with  money,  and  ac- 
quires over  him  absolute  power.  The  advantages  of 
the  banyan  advance  with  the  rank  of  his  master, 
who,  in  acquiring  one  fortune,  generally  spends 
three.  But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  he  is  in  a  state  of 
dependence  on  the  banyan,  who  commits  acts  of 
violence  and  oppression,  under  the  pretended  sanc- 
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'^  tion  and  authority  of  the  Company's  servant.  And 
^'  hence  arises  the  clamour  against  the  English  gentle* 
"  men  in  India." 

Lord  Clive,  in  conclusion,  exhibited,  in  detail,  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  firom  the  situation  of  the 
English  in  India ;  shewed  the  dangers  which  menaced 
their  prosperity,  and  indicated  the  means  of  avoiding 
them ;  he  displayed  the  utility  of  Ms  own  reforms,  and 
demonstrated  that  a  temperate  pursuit  of  a  similar 
system  was  alone  requisite,  to  render  the  British  empire 
in  Asia  permanent,  honourable,  and  advantageous. 

A  reply  was  made  by  Governor  Johnstone,  but 
the  effect  of  Lord  Clive's  speech  was  not  materially 
duninished ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  complete  exculpation, 
and  a  noble  lesson  of  political  wisdom.  Still  it  was 
observed,  that  it  was  not  framed  to  conciliate.  His 
censures  applied  to  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Pro- 
prietors, past  and  present,  the  citizens  of  London,  the 
country  gentlemen,  the  servants  of  the  Company 
abroad,  the  secret  and  select  committees,  the  oppo- 
sition, the  minister,  and  the  ministry.  He  declared 
he  would  support  government  where  he  could  do  so 
with  honour,  and  thus  offended  the  opposition  without 
gaining  the  minister*. 

The  system  of  persecution  against  Lord  Clive  did 
not  here  terminate,  but  his  last  government  was  no 
longer  the  object  of  attack ;  it  was  thought  proper  to 
recur  to  a  more  distant  period;  to  the  deposition  of 
Surajah  Dowlah  in  1767f. 

The  examination  of  evidence  before  the  select 
committee  introduced  the  discussion;  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  Lord  Clive,  seizing  the  opportunity,  attempted 
to  turn  to  his  prejudice  and  disgrace  those  very  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  from  wMch  he  derived  the 
greatest  honour. 

General  Burgoyne,  on  presenting  the  third  report 
of  the  select  committee,  declared  it  contained  an  ac- 
count of  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature.  He  first 
moved  some  general  propositions,  affirming  that  all 


•  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  iii.  p.  3*29. 
t  See  Smollett's  continuation  of  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  116. 
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acquisitions  made  under  the  influence  of  a  military      chap. 
force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  do  of  right        ^^' 
belong  to  the  state ;  that  to  appropriate  them  to  pri-        1773. 
yate  use  is  illegal ;  and  that  great  sums  of  money  had 
been  obtained  by  such  means  from   the  sovereign 
princes    in   India.     These  resolutions  were  carri^, 
though  not  without  considerable  opposition. 

€hi  a  subsequent  day,  General  Burgoyne  returned  2i8t  Apru. 
to  the  subject,  and  directed  a  motion  personally  against  S^^^e's 
Lord  Clive,    which  was  supported  by  Sir  William  motion; 
Meredith,  and  resisted  by  Mr.  Wedderbume,  who  ably 
exposed  the  impropriety  of  accusing  an  individual  of 
delinquency,  on  the  bare  report  of  a  select  committee. 
The  motion  was  not  then  discussed  on  its  merits,  but 
it  was  ordered  that  evidence  should  be  heard  at  the 
bar. 

When  information  had  been  thus  obtained.  General  3d  May ; 
Burgoyne,  after  recapitulating  the  fects  disclosed,  said,  ^^nsTi^rd 
he  regarded  the  deposing  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the  cuto. 
revolution  in  fitvour  of  Mir  Jaffier,  as  the  origin  of  all 
those  evils  which  operated  to  the  temporary  distress, 
if  not  total  destruction  of  the  Company ;  he  enlarged 
upon  the  perfidy  employed  to  bring  about  that  revolu- 
tion; stated  the  fictitious  treaty,  forged  in  order  to 
elude  the  payment  promised  to  Omichimd  (a  black 
merchant  and  confidant  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  whom 
Lord  Clive  and  the  select  committee  in  India  prevailed 
upon  to  join  ia  a  scheme  to  dethrone  his  master) : 
exposed  tifie  conduct  of  Lord  Clive,  in  causing  Admiral 
Watson's  name  to  be  signed,  contrary  to  the  admiral's 
express  inclination,  to  this  treaty ;  and  added,  that  the 
perfidy  toward  Omichund  was  of  the  blackest  dye. 
He  concluded  with  moving,  that  "  Robert  Lord  Clive, 
about  the  time  of  deposing  Surajah  Dowlah,  nabob 
of  Bengal,  and  establishing  Mir  Jaffier  on  the 
musnud,  did,  through  the  influence  of  powers  with 
"  which  he  was  entrusted,  obtain,  under  various  au- 
"  thorities,  sums  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
^^  thirty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  in  so  doing,  abused 
"  those  powers,  to  the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of 
"  the  public."     Some  amendments  were  moved,  and, 
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c^AP.      in  the  debate,  Lord  Clive  made  a  masterly  defence  of 
*        his  conduct. 


1773.  He  investigated,  with  minuteness,  the  reports  of 

His  defence,  jj^g  committees,  SO  far  as  they  applied  to  him ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  surmises  attempted  to  be  established, 
read  irrefragable  documents,  proving  the  manner  in 
which  his  conduct  was  viewed  at  the  tune,  and  by 
those  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  nabob's  letters  to  him,  as  president  of  the 
select  committee,  the  committee's  letter  to  the  direc- 
tors, and,  finally,  the  letter  of  approbation  fix)m  the 
directors  to  hun.  He  shewed  the  remissness  of  former 
administrations  in  neglecting  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  pointed  out  the  personal  malevo- 
lence which  produced  this  untimely  and  unfounded 
crimination.  "  The  directors,"  he  said,  "  for  two 
"  years  past,  either  through  ignorance  or  design,  had 
"  kept  the  afiiairs  of  the  Company  a  secret ;  they  had 
"  rioted  at  taverns,  dissolved  in  dissipation  and  luxury, 
"  but  entirely  neglected  their  duty,  employing  a  man 
"  to  think  for  them,  to  whom  they  allowed  four  hun- 
"  dred  pounds  per  annum ;  hence  many  of  their  orders 
"  were  so  absurd  and  contradictory,  that  theix  own 
"  servants  were  almost  justified  in  refiising  obedience." 
His  lordship  then  exposed  the  invidious  manner 
iii  which  the  committees  pursued  their  inquiries,  limit- 
ing them  entirely  to  his  conduct,  instead  of  exploring 
subjects  of  general  utility ;  he  was  examined  before 
them,  he  said,  more  like  a  sheep-stealer  than  a  member 
of  their  own  house.  He  vindicated  the  receipt  of  pre- 
sents, as  being  at  that  time  perfectly  l^al,  and  univer- 
sally practised ;  and  proved  that,  if  avarice  had  been  his 
passion,  he  could  have  realized  a  fortune  too  great  for 
a  subject. 

He  entered  into  a  detail  of  all  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  and  after  displaying  the  des- 
perate situation  of  the  Company's  affairs,  when  it 
pleased  God  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  their  de- 
livery, related  the  circumstances  of  the  fraud  practised 
on  Omichund.  "  We  soon  discovered,"  he  said,  "  that 
"  Surajah  Dowlah  only  waited  for  the  departure  of  the 
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"  fleet  to  exterminate  the  English.     But  the  nabob,      ^5x^* 

"  like  other  treacherous  men,  was  surrounded  by  per-    1_ 

^^  sons  of  the  same  caste  and  disposition.  Omichund,  1773. 
his  confidential  servant,  told  his  master  of  an  agree* 
ment  made  between  the  English  and  Monsieur  Du- 
pree  to  attack  him,  and  received  for  that  advice  four 
**  lacks  of  rupees.  Finding  this  to  be  the  man  in  whom 
the  nabob  entirely  trusted,  we  considered  him  as  a 
most  material  engine  in  the  intended  revolution. 
"  We  therefore  made  such  an  agreement  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him  to  satisfy  his  demands.  When  all  things  were 
prepared,  and  the  evening  of  the  event  was  appointed, 
Omichund  applied  to  Mr.  Watts,  who  was  at  the 
court  of  the  nabob,  insisting  on  thirty  lacks  of  ru- 
pees, and  five  per  cent,  on  all  the  treasure  that  should 
*^  be  found ;  threatening,  unless  this  demand  was  im- 
"  mediately  complied  vidth,  to  disclose  the  plan  to  the 
"  nabob ;  and  that  Mr.  Watts,  vidth  the  two  English 
^^  gentlemen  then  at  court,  should  be  put  to  death 
"  before  the  morning.  Mr.  Watts  immediately  dis- 
*'  patched  an  express  to  me  at  the  council.  I  did  not 
^^  hesitate  in  finding  a  stratagem  to  save  their  lives, 
"  and  secure  the  success  of  the  intended  event.  We 
"  prepared  another  treaty ;  this  was  called  the  red,  the 
"  other  the  white  treaty.  It  was  signed  by  every  one, 
except  admiral  Watson,  and  I  should  have  considered 
myself  sufficiently  authorized  to  affix  his  name,  by  a 
conversation  I  had  with  him.  His  name  was,  how- 
ever, subscribed  by  another  person;  whether  in 
his  presence  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  know  he 
thought  he  had  sufficient  authority.  This  treaty 
was  transmitted  to  Omichund,  who  did  not  suspect 
^^  the  stratagem ;  and  success  attended  the  project. 
The  house,  I  am  fiilly  persuaded,  vnll  agree,  that  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  Company  was  at  stake,  and 
"  the  Kves  of  these  people  so  precariously  situated, 
"  and  so  certain  of  being  destroyed,  it  was  true  policy 
"  and  justice  to  deceive  so  great  a  villain."  LordClive 
then  read  letters  from  admiral  Watson  and  others,  fully 
approving  his  conduct,  and  similar  papers  from  the 
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court  of  directors,  who  presented  him  with  a  sword 
richly  adorned  with  diamonds,  and,  after  highly  extol- 
ling his  proceedings,  termed  the  elevation  of  Mir 
Jaffier,  a  glorious  and  profitable  revolution.  In  dosing 
this  part  of  his  defence,  he  said,  '^  A  late  minister 
(Lord  Chatham),  whose  abilities  have  been  an  honour 
to  his  country,  and  whom  this  house  will  ever  revere, 
will,  I  am  sure,  come  to  your  bar,  and  not  only  tell 
you  how  highly  he  thought  of  my  services  lU;  the 
time,  but  also  what  his  opinion  is  now." 
He  complained  that  after  such  certificates,  and  so 
merited,  he  should  be  brought  before  the  house  like  a 
criminal,  examined  by  the  committee  more  like  a  sheep- 
stealer  than  one  of  their  own  members,  and  the  very 
best  parts  of  his  conduct  construed  into  crimes  against 
the  state.  "  I  cannot  say,"  he  concluded,  "  that  I  either 
^^  sit  or  rest  easy,  when  I  find  that  all  I  have  in  the 
"  world  is  confiscated,  and  no  one  will  take  my  secu- 
rity  for  a  shilliiig.  These  are  dreadful  apprehensions 
to  remain  imder,  and  I  cannot  look  upon  myself  but 
as  a  bankrupt.  I  have  not  anythinfi:  left  I  can  call 
my  own,  except  my  paternal  fortunel>f  five  hundred 
poTmds  per  annum,  which  has  been  in  the  family  for 
ages.  Upon  this  I  am  content  to  live ;  and  perhaps  I 
'^  shall  find  more  real  content  and  happiness  than  in  the 
^^  trembling  affluence  of  an  unsettled  fortime ;  but,  if 
'^  it  shoidd  be  the  case,  I  have  a  conscious  innocence 
^'  that  tells  me  my  conduct  is  irreproachable.  FVimffos 
"  nonflectes.  They  may  take  firom  me  what  I  have; 
they  may,  as  they  thirds,  make  me  poor,  but  I  will  be 
happy !  I  mean  not  this  as  my  defence.  My  defence 
may  be  made  at  the  bar ;  but  before  I  sit  down  I 
"  address  one  request  to  the  house,  that,  when  they 
♦'  come  to  decide  upon  mjf  honour,  they  will  not  forget 
"  their  own." 

Although  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  public  speak- 
ing, Lord  Clive  delivered  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
with  great  ability  and  dignity.  When  he  had  finished 
his  defence,  he  quitted  the  house ;  a  sentence  of  censure 
proposed  against  him  was  negatived,  by  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question ;  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wedderbnme,  a  resolution      ^xx^' 
was  passed  unanimously,  merely  asserting  the  fiict  of 
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Lord  Clive  haying  received  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and       1773. 
thirty«four  thousand  pounds,  with  the  additional  obser- 
vation, that,  at  the  same  time,  he  rendered  great  and 
meritorious  services  to  his  country. 

In  a  subsequent  debate.  Lord  Clive  recapitulated  J?^.^*^^ 
the  topics  contained  in  his  speech  of  the  last  session,  ran^u? 
and  exculpated  himself  from  the  charges,  made  through  ^^^^  ^^^ 
the  medium  of  the  press,  on  his  conduct  during  his 
last  government.     After  this,  he  intruded  on  the  House 
no  frui;her,  except  to  rectify  a  mi&^tatement  of  some 
facts,  and  then,  such  was  the  fiiry  of  party-spirit,  that 
a  member  permitted  himself  to  sneer  at  Lord  Clive's 
former  defence,  by  saying,  "  the  noble  Lord  was  a  long 

speech-maker,  and   would,   perhaps,  offer  another 

harangue  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes." 
The  defence  of  Lord  CUve's  conduct  did  not,  how-  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
ever,  rest  on  himself  alone;  Mr.  Wedderbume,  the  defended  by 
solicitor^^eneral,  displayed  an  unusual  portion  of  learn-  ^^^«'^'^'»«- 
ing,logi^  and  practiJ  good  sense,  in  Ws  behalf.     He 
reproached  the  committees  with  having,  instead  of  an 
open,  liberal,  and  manly  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
beneficial  regulations,  restricted  themselves  to  a  narrow, 
contracted,  invidious  examination  of  the  conduct  of 
individuals.     He  justified  the  deposition  of  Surajah 
Dowlah,  on  the  grounds  of  justice  as  well  as  of  policy. 
Far  from  admitting  that  such  a  transaction  was  dis- 
honourable to  Britain,  he  claimed  the  admiration  of  the 
historian,  who  in  future  times  should  record,  ^^  that  a 

*  revolution  which  acquired  to  the  Company  a 
^  dominion,  larger,  wealthier,  and  more  populous  than 
*"  ever  Athens  possessed,  or  than  Rome  itself,  when 
'  she  had  conquered  the  Italian  states ;  larger  than 
'  France,  and  in  revenues  superior  to  most  of  the 
'  powers  of  Europe :  that  in  the  career  of  such  con- 

*  quests,  in  the  midst  of  such  great  events,  so  few 

*  actions  were  to  be  discovered  by  the  most  inquisitive 
'  examination  (and   a  more  prying  one  never  was 

*  known)  that  reflect  dishonour  on  individuals ;  none 
'  that  tarnished  the   British  name."      He  removed 
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^xx^'  ^very  imputation  of  blame  from  the  artifice  used  to 
'  circumvent  the  traitor  Omichund,  and  appealed  to 
1773.  the  honour  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  against  an 
attempt  to  deprive  an  individual  of  the  remuneration 
of  actions,  which  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  world ; 
the  pride  of  Britain ;  the  envy  of  Europe.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  Where  such  oppressions  and  tyranny 
were  to  be  found  as  were  practised  in  Bengal?  he  said. 
In  the  democratical  tyranny  of  an  Athenian  mob,  en- 
vious of  every  great  and  noble  name,  taking  off  one 
^^  for  his  wealth,  banishing  another  for  his  family,  and 
^^  a  third  for  his  fune.  This  detestable  spirit  occasioned 
"  real  tyranny,  and  we  are  now  following  the  example/' 
Mr.  Thurlow,  the  attorney-general,  was  on  the 
other  side ;  but  the  exculpation  of  Lord  Clive  appears 
complete.  He  conunitted  no  illegal  act  toward  his 
employers ;  he  used  no  unnecessary  cruelty  toward 
those  whom  he  conquered ;  nor  did  he,  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  avail  himself  of  the  means  which  lay  so 
abundantly  before  him  to  accumulate  an  enormous 
mass  of  riches:  the  fortune  he  possessed  was  un- 
doubtedly ample ;  but  few  in  his  situation  would  have 
evinced  lo  much  self^enial,  as  to  be  safMed  with  a 
first  acquisition,  when  many  years  of  subsequent  service 
afforded  opportunities  and  a  pretence  for  unmense 
additions.  He  stated  to  the  select  Committee,  and  it 
was  never  contradicted,  that  when  he  entered  Muxad- 
avad,  under  no  kind  of  restraint,  except  that  of  his 
own  conscience,  he  might  have  become  too  rich  for  a 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  from  that  hour  to  the  pre- 
sent, although  placed  in  the  midst  of  great  temptations, 
and  in  the  unprecedented  position  of  uniting  within 
himself  the  civil  and  the  military  power,  he  had  not, 
except  his  jaghire,  benefited  himself  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  value  of  a  single  shilling*. 

*  A  writer,  whose  correctness  and  judgment  are  not  unqestionable,  intimates 
some  unfair  and  uncandid  conduct  in  Lord  North,  who,  as  he  affirms,  after 
patronizing  and  promising  firmly  to  support  the  accusation,  having  in  the  mean 
time  accomplished  some  political  intrigue  with  Lord  Clire,  deserted  the  cause, 
spoke  feebly  in  the  debate,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  his  adherents.  Recol- 
lections, &c.  by  John  NichoUs,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.  But  it  did  not  escape  the 
well-informed  author  of  the  Aimual  Register,  that  there  were  some  extraordinary 
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Although,  throughout  this   inquiry,    Lord  C3ive      ^^x^* 
displayed  the  greatest  firmness  and  magnanimity,  his 


mind  never  recovered  its  proper  bias.  Wedded  to  1773. 
glory,  and  pluming  himself  upon  those  actions  which  £^c^^^ 
had  elevated  him  to  an  unparalleled  degree  of  &me, 
and  unexampled  grandeur  of  fortune,  he  could  ill 
brook  the  necessity  of  defence,  and  felt  as  an  ignominy 
the  task  of  pleading  for  his  character  and  property. 
He,  upon  whose  pleasure  had  so  often  depended  the 
fate  of  sovereigns  and  of  states,  who  might  with  truth 
be  styled  '^the  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings," 
sickened  at  the  recollection  of  that  ingratitude  which 
degraded  him  to  the  position  of  a  culprit.  His  long 
residence  in  India,  and  the  fatigues,  mental  and  bodily, 
which  he  had  undergone,  had  long  since  ruined  his 
constitution.  A  derangement  of  the  liver,  frequent 
and  violent  attacks  of  the  bile,  excruciating  attacks  of 
pain  from  gaU-stones,  attended  with  severe  spasms,  had 
occasioned  severe  sufferings  both  before  and  after  his 
return.  For  relief,  he  had  sought  the  dangerous  aid 
of  opium,  and,  like  all  others  who  rely  on  it  for  the 
mitifi^ation  of  suffering,  he  had  increased  the  quantity 
of£  dose  to  a  yery>eat  extent  The  &ti^e  and 
mental  anguish  of  the  last  two  sessions  of  parliament 
augmented  his  malady,  and  in  November,  1774,  a 
violent  return  of  his  complaints  obUged  him  to  take 
augmented  quantities  of  his  dangerous  narcotic.  It 
is  probable  that  the  excessive  acuteness  of  the  pa- 
roxysms of  pain,  combined  with  the  effects  of  the 
medicine,  acting  on  his  feverish  irritability,  led  to  the 
melancholy  event  which,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine, 
terminated  his  days*.  Contest  with 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  also  engaged,  and  ^gf^l^' 
the  public  feeling  considerably  interested,  on  a  con-  cent's. 

circumstances  attending  the  transaction.  The  minister,  he  obserres,  declared  in 
favour  of  the  words  of  censure  on  Lord  Cliye,  and  divided  in  the  minority.  The 
Attomey-genenl  was  a  principal  in  the  attack;  the  Solicitor-general  managed 
the  defence.  The  courtiers  went  different  ways ;  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  opposition  supported  Lord  Clive,  although  he  had  served  administration,  and 
supported  them  in  their  proceedings  against  the  Company :  vol.  xvi.  p.  107. 

*  22nd  November,  1774.  See  Biographia  Britannica,  article  Olive.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  vol.  iii.  p.  271,  and  a  very  feeble  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  by  Charles  Car- 
raccioli,  vol.  iv.  p.  553. 
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test  with  the  Carribs  of  St.  V inoent's,  respecting  which 
many  forcible  appeals  were  directed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  the  nation.  To  understand  this 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  a  distant  period, 
and  examine  historically  the  state  of  the  island. 

Samt  Vincent's,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Colum* 
bus,  contains  about  84,000  acres,  and  is  twenty-four 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  The  Spaniards 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  attempt  obtaining 
possession,  because  the  Indians,  who  made  it  their 
place  of  rendezvous  in  expeditions  to  the  continent, 
were  in  great  force.  These  Indians,  who  are  commonly 
taken  for  the  Aborigines,  are  denominated  red,  some- 
times yellow  Carribs*.  They  are  described  as  a  mild 
and  moderate  race ;  of  low  stature,  inhabiting  the 
woods  in  scattered  families,  in  a  state  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  under  a  kind  of  patriarchal  government 

At  a  period  which  cannot  be  exacdy  ascertained, 
but  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  ship  from  Guinea,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  was  wrecked 
or  run  on  shore ;  tiie  negroes  escaped,  and,  either  by 
&vour  or  force,  established  themselves  on  the  island. 
They  were  of  the  Mocoa  race;  tall,  stout,  violent, 
irritable,  and  crafty.  They  soon  increased  in  numbers 
by  intermarrying  among  themselves  and  with  the 
natives,  and  began  to  invade  the  property  of  their  too- 
confiding  hosts.  After  a  series  of  struggles,  the  in- 
truders obtained  possession  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  by  frequent  slaughter,  reduced 
the  nimiber  of  their  opponents  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. The  descendants  of  these  Africans  were  called 
black  Carribs. 

In  1719,  the  disputes  between  the  races  of  Carribs 
being  carried  on  with  great  violence,  the  French  in- 
habitants of  Martinique,  conceiving  hopes  that,  by 
fiivouring  one  party,  and  subduing  the  other,  they  might 
gain  possession  of  the  island,  landed  a  considers^le 
force,  and,  calling  themselves  allies  of  the  red  Carribs, 


*  I  haye  adopted  the  common  orthography  of  this  word :  it  ia  sometimefi 
spelt  Charibb,  and  Bryan  Edwards  writes  it  Charaibe, 
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committed  some  hostilities  on  the  other  party.    Either      ^5^**- 
through  fear  or  jealousy,  the  expected  assistance  was 


however  withheld ;  and,  after  losing  many  lives,  the  1773. 
French  were  compelled  to  make  peace.  Failing  in 
their  hopes  of  conquest,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  establishment  by  negotiation,  and,  from  smaU  begm- 
nings,  increased  their  number  of  settlers  to  eight 
hundred  whites  and  three  thousand  slaves.  They  did 
not  acquire  this  advantage  without  many  humiUating 
conoeOions  and  morti^  insults;  they  were  obl^S 
to  submit,  without  resistance,  to  all  the  caprices  of 
savage  licentiousness,  to  permit  the  seduction  of  their 
slaves,  the  plundering  and  burning  of  their  estates, 
and  to  compromise  with  the  black  Carribs  under  terms 
of  abject  and  degrading  submission*.  Hoping  that  by 
temporizing,  they  should  gain  an  entire  ascendancy, 
they  endeavoured  to  live  on  amicable  terms  with  these 
savages,  to  whom  they  imparted  a  smaU  knowledge  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  affecting  towards  them  an  extras 
ordinary  attachment. 

Wlule  Saint  Vincent's,  and  other  islands  inhabited  Amnge- 
by  the  Carribs,  were  thus  anxiously  coveted  by  the  Sm^^a^i- 
French,  they  were  no  less  objects  of  desire  to  the  lapChapeUe; 
English ;  and,  after  a  long  and  ineffectual  contest,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la^Chapelle,  in  1748, 
that  'those  iidands  should  be  considered  neutral,  the 
property  being  vested  in  the  Carribs,  but  European 
subjects  were  to  retain  their  private  possessions.    Both 
nations  were  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, in  which,  from  mutual  jealousy,  they  had  con- 
ceded their  own  rights  into  the  hands  of  a  race  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  contract.     In  the  negotiation  at  the  peace 
of  1762,  they  adopted  a  contrary  system ;  and,  without  ^f  1762. 
naming  the  Carribs,  or  adverting  to  their  claims,  real 
or  imaginary,  the  island  of  Dominica,  St  Vincent's, 

*  The  following  instance  is  given  by  the  AbM  Raynal.  "  The  black  Carribs, 
**  conquerors  and  masters  of  all  the  leeward  coast*  required  of  the  Europeans^ 
"  that  they  should  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already  purchased.  A  French- 
"  man  attempted  to  shew  the  deed  of  conveyance  from  a  red  Carrib ;  I  know  not, 
"said  a  black  Carrib.  what  the  paper  says;  but  read  what  is  written  on  my 
"  arrow.  There  you  may  see,  in  characters  which  do  not  lie,  that  if  you  do  not 
"  give  what  I  demand,  1  will  go  and  bum  your  house  to-night." 
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and  Tobago,  were  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  while 
France  kept  possession  of  St.  Lucia*. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English,  many  of  the  French 
inhabitants  left  St.  Vincent's,  and  the  Carribs  also 
solicited  from  the  French  governor  of  St.  Luda  per- 
mission to  settle  there,  which  was  refused.  A  com- 
mission was  £ramed  for  surveying  and  disposing  of  the 
lands ;  but,  although  no  stipulation  was  made  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  forbad  the 
commissioners  to  suffer  any  survey  of  the  territory 
inhabited  or  claimed  by  the  Carribs,  till  the  receipt  of 
further  instructions,  that  their  numbers,  dispositions, 
and  settiements  might  be  more  fully  known. 

At  first,  the  Carribs,  uncertain  of  their  future 
destiny,  shewed  the  utmost  humility ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  propositions  of  government,  many  of 
them  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  were  received 
as  subjects,  shewing  a  perfect  xmderstanding  of  the 
transaction,  expressing  themselves  much  fiivoured 
and  obliged  by  being  placed  on  such  a  footing,  and 
consenting  to  give  up  such  lands  as  they  could  not 
cultivatef .  Afterward,  however,  when  they  understood 
the  nature  of  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners, 
and  had  received  advice  from  the  French,  they  claimed 
more  land  than  could  be  useful,  or  than,  under  other 
circumstances,  they  would  have  presumed  to  demand^. 

After  three  years,  William  Young,  Esq.  first  com- 
missioner for  the  sale  of  lands,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Treasury,  stated,  that  the  total  number  of  Carribs  did 
not  exceed  two  thousand,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren: the  original  Carribs  being  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number  §,  living  remote  from  the  blacks,  and 
under  continual  apprehensions  from  their  known  fe- 
rocity. The  black  Carribs  were  scattered  over  the 
most  extensive  and  finest  part  of  the  island ;  but  they 
cultivated  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  in  detached 

*  In  this  account  I  haTC  principallv  followed  Edward's  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  chap.  3,  with  occasional  references  to  Raynal,  Guthrie,  and 
the  papers  produced  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  Report  of  Mr.  Maitland  and  other  persons  concerned  in  Uie  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  to  Lord  Hillsborough ;  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvu.  p.  593. 

}  Memorial  of  Mr.  William  Young ;  same,  p.  575. 
According  to  the  best  accounts,  not  above  one  hundred  fiunilies. 
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pieces,  principally  relying  on  hunting  and  fishing  for      ^  xx** 
subsistence.     As  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  colo- 


nists that  these  lands  should  remain  in  the  possession  1773. 
of  lawless  savages,  Mr.  Young  requested  farther  in- 
structions,  intimating  that  it  would  be  proper  to  pro- 
tect the  red  Carribs ;  as  permitting  their  extermination 
by  the  blacks  would  be  repugnant  to  humanity ;  and 
he  considered,  as  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  reconcile  the  hap- 
piness of  both  races  of  Carribs  with  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  British  subjects*. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Young's  reconmiendation,  the  jan.  1768. 
lords  of  the  treasury  instructed  the  commissioners  to  ^Xr^i 
survey  and  dispose  of  certain  parts  of  the  island  claimed 
by  the  Carribs;  but  not  to  attempt  removing  them 
until  notice  of  the  whole  arrangement  and  design 
should  be  fully  imparted  to  and  understood  by  their 
chie&.  Humanity,  mildness,  and  attention  to  the 
habits  and  convenience  of  the  Carribs,  were  expressly 
enjoined ;  the  commissioners  were  restricted  from  re- 
ceiving  fees,  directed  to  avoid  violence,  and  to  observe 
the  strictest  good  faith  in  their  transactions.  In  the 
lands  allotted  in  exchange,  no  quit-rent  was  to  be  re- 
served ;  and  the  Carribs  were  to  receive  the  sum  of 
four  Johannes,  or  seven  pounds  four  shillings  sterling, 
for  every  acre  they  had  clearedf . 

On  receipt  of  these  instructions,  the  King's  sur-  ^^y  i769. 
veyors  began  to  examine  the  country,  and  make  a  Proceedings 
road.     The  black  Carribs,  filled  with  alarm  and  indig-  mission^ 
nation,  assembled  two  hundred  men  in  arms,  and,  g^^^^ 
loudly  declaring  their  resolution  to  maintain  their  free-  canibs. 
dom  and  preserve  their  lands,  insulted  and  obstructed 
the  surveyors,  and,  surrrounding  a  detachment  of  forty 
men,  sent  to  guard  them,  cut  off  every  supply  of  water 
and  provision.     Mr.  Alexander,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, acting  for  the  governor  in  his  absence,  collected  a 
hundred  troops;  but,  having  positive  instructions  to  Anange- 
avoid  hostilities,  proposed  to  suspend  making  the  road,  ment. 

*  See  this  memoral  at  length,  ubt  supra, 
t  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii,  p.  582. 
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^xxT'      ^^^  desist  from  all  proceedings,  iintQ  furdier  orders 

from  the  King,  of  which  he  would  give  due  notice  ; 

1773.        the  Carribs,  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  promised  to 
return  quietly  to  their  habitations ;  the  forty  men  were 
liberated,  and  tranquillity  restored  without  bloodshed*. 
•  f  ,rtij„        -^  appeal  to  force  soon  appeared  inevitable.     The 
Tio?ence8.      Carribs  declared  their  resolution  not  to  suffer  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  surveyors ;  prevented  the  military  from 
going  to  their  new  barracks  at  Mercerika;   pulled 
down  the  house  allotted  for  that  purpose ;  denied  sub- 
jection to  the  King ;  and  professed  a  resolution  to  pre- 
serve their  independence.      After  the  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Alexander,  they  broke  up  the  road  begun 
by  the  troops  and  surveyors,  burned  the  huts  erected 
for  their  use,  and  committed  many  ravages  on  the 
neighbouring  plantations.     The  red  Carribs  did  not 
interfere  in  the  contest ;  and  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
shewed  humane  attention  toward  them,  by  directing, 
that,  if  the  remains  of  this  unfortunate  people  wish^ 
to  be  settled  apart  from  the  negroes,  their  inclination 
should  be  complied  with. 
Artifices  of  Nor  would  the  black  Carribs  probably  have  shewn 

the  French,  so  determined  an  opposition,  on  a  point  of  no  im- 
portance to  them,  but  for  the  artful  instigation  of  the 
French,  who  used  all  means  to  excite  antipathy  against 
the  English ;  even  the  little  information  they  imparted 
of  the  Catholic  religion  was  subservient  to  tins  pur- 
pose ;  and,  in  execrating  the  British  name,  the  Carribs 
did  not  forget  to  stigmatize  them  as  heretics.  For 
some  time  after  the  peace,  however,  no  instance  of 
disaffection  had  appeared,  except  that  of  maintaining 
a  contraband  intercourse  with  the  French  inhabitants 
of  St.  Lucia  and  Martinique,  and  declimng  all  com- 
merce with  the  English  in  St  Vincent's.  From  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Luda,  and  the  ancient  habits  of  the 
Carribs,  this  preference  might  have  been  considered  of 
small  importance,  had  not  the  malignant  genius  of  the 

*  See  Licutenant-goTemor  Fitzmaurice's  letter  to  Lord  HiUsboroti^ ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Young's  letter  to  Harry  Alexander ;  the  letter  of  Mr.  Alexander  to  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Fitzmaurice,  and  the  memorials  and  subaequent  papers,  ptsBun, 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  587,  et  seqq. 
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French  soon  rendered  it  extremely  dangerous.     The      ^xxT' 
Oarribs  were  instigated  to  resist  the  claims  of  England 


by  French  emissaries,  whose  intrigues  in  the  West  1773. 
Xndies  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  which  prompted  the 
attack  on  the  British  property  at  Falkland's  Island. 
They  taught  the  black  Carribs  to  belieye,  that,  as  they 
vrere  mostly  descended  from  a  race  of  slaves,  bound  in 
an  English  ship  to  Barbadoes,  the  heir  of  the  owner 
Iiad  obtained  an  order  to  sell  them  as  his  property ; 
and  when^animosity  was  thus  sufficiently  excited,  the 
French  suppUed  them  with  fire-arms,  and  encouraged 
hostiUties. 

The  removal  of  four  companies  of  the  regiment 
stationed  at  St.  Vincent's  to  Dominica,  was  the  signal 
for  armed  opposition  ;  and  at  that  crisis  they  attacked 
the  surveyors. 

The  planters  of  St.  Vincent's  were  in  daily  expec-  Alarms  and 
tation  of  a  war  with  France;  and  saw  that,  in  the  J^^of 
defenceless  state  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  a  nume-  ^  planters. 
rous  and  inveterate  enemy  well  armed,  and  disciplined 
by  French  fugitives,  their  property  and  lives  were  on  a 
most  insecure  and  hazardous  tenure.  Rumours  of 
projected  massacres  and  conflagrations  were  circulated. 
The  planters  described  their  condition  in  terms  denoting 
anxiety  and  soUdtude;  and  all  their  dispatches  to 
government,  after  the  late  commotion,  earnestly  re- 
quested an  augmentation  of  the  armed  force.  Avarice, 
too,  had  its  share  in  these  representations,  as  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Alexander  strongly  expressed  his  impatience 
at  being  restrained  from  extremities,  his  reluctance  at 
leaving  so  soon  that  fine  cream  part  of  the  island^  and 
his  hopes  that  his  absence  from  it  would  be  but  short*. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  however,  endeavoured  to  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
restore  tranquillity;    he  embodied   the  militia,  and  lieutenant- 
issued  a  mild  and  temperate   proclamation    to    the  fo^7ane, 
Carribs.     He  forwarded  to  government,  by  the  hands  1769. 
of  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  a  correct  delineation 
of  the  state  of  the  colony,  but  forcibly  represented  the 
impossibility  of  retaining  an  advantageous  possession, 

*  See  the  papers  in  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  575  to  639. 
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while  so  large  a  portion  of  the  island  was  occnpied  by 
the  negroes,  without  any  mixture  of  white  inhabitants, 
as  they  must  continue  unciviUzed,  lawless,  disaffected, 
useless,  and  prone,  in  case  of  war,  to  join  the  enemy. 
He  also  observed,  that,  ^^  as,  fix)m  the  most  exact  calr 
dilations,  they  could  not  exceed  a  thousand  fighting 
men,  although  headed  by  several  intelligent  and  reso- 
lute chiefs,  another  regiment  properly  disposed,  as- 
sisted by  His  Majesty's  ships,  together  with  some 
^^  expense  for  presents,  and  other  incidental  charges, 
^'  would  insure  their  submission  to  government  with 
^^  little  or  no  bloodshed ;  the  white  inhabitants  could 
then  live  peaceably  among  them,  and  the  expense 
would  be  greatly  overpaid  by  the  sale  of  the  lands*." 
The  British  cabinet  was  not  influenced  by  these 
representations  to  adopt  rash  or  violent  proceedings. 
The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  in  a  prudent  and  temperate 
letter  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  approved  his  measures  of 
defence,  authorized  him,  in  case  of  continued  hostility, 
to  make  application  to  General  Grage,  at  New  York, 
for  additional  troops ;  but  expressly  ordered  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  transmit  to  the  general  a  full  and 
explicit  representation  of  the  state  of  the  island,  a 
minute  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  making  such 
requisition,  and  his  motives  for  fixing  on  any  precise 
number  of  menf . 

Elated  with  their  success  in  opposing  the  survey- 
ors, the  black  Carribs  increased  in  insolence  and  fero- 
city. They  sent  an  embassy  to  Count  d'Ennery,  or 
d'Henri,  governor  of  Martinique,  offering,  with  a  small 
assistance,  to  cut  off  all  the  English,  and  destroy  their 
settlements.  The  humanity  of  the  French  governor 
prevented  his  acceding  to  this  horrible  proposition; 
and  as  the  militia  was  soon  afterward  raised,  the 
Carribs,  for  a  short  period,  affected  humility  and  sub- 
mission {.     Yet  they  continued  an  illicit  intercourse 


*  See  Fitzmaurice's  letter  to  Lord  Hilkborooi^.  Same,  p.  597 ;  and  his 
Proclamation,  p.  603. 

t  Lord  HtlLsborough's  letter  to  Lieuteiumt-soyemor  Fitxroauricc,  ibid. 
p.  597. 

X  Reports  of  Mr.  Maitland  and  others.     Same,  p.  603. 
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livith  the  FVencfa  islands,  and  the  successor  of  Count      ^xx^' 

d'Ennery,  and  the  governor  of  St.  Lucia,  appear  to    L.. 

have  encouraged  them  in  acts  of  hostility  and  insu- 
bordination. The  Carribs  used  continual  endeavours 
to  seduce  or  even  steal  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
planters;  crueUy  murdering  those  who  would  not 
^vork  or  consent  to  be  sold  to  the  French.  Although 
the  magistrates  received  fiill  information  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  enormities, 
they  durst  not  attempt  to  punish  them ;  the  Carribs, 
armed  and  insulting,  traversed  every  part  of  the 
British  territory,  while  their  jealousy  guarded  every 
access  to  their  own  domain  *.  They  blocked  up  the 
high  road,  burned  the  houses  of  obnoxious  persons, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  King's  barracks  at 
Prince's  Bay,  a  settled  part  of  the  country,  fer  distant 
from  that  which  they  inhabited  or  claimed. 

These  viol^ices,  and  the  alarms  they  excited,  occar  Repreaonta- 
sioned  many  applications  to  the  King  and  council,  platen  to^ 
supported  by  affidavits  and  documents  to  prove  the  the  King. 
dangerous  connexion  between  the  Carribs  and  the 
French.     The  proprietors  of  lands,  in  their  memorial,  22nd  June, 
demonstrated,  that  the  defence  of  the  whole  colony    ^  ^' 
in  case  of  a  war  would  be  incumbent  on  them,  while 
the  Carribs  not  only  forbad  all  approach  to  great  part 
of  the  island,  but  were  ready  with  a  superior  force  to 
assist  the  enemy.     The  planters  disclaimed  every  wish 
to  treat  the  savages  with  inhumanity,  but  merely  re- 
quired protection  for  their  lives  and  property,  that 
they  might  enjoy  advantageously  the  estates  they  had 
purchased  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Crown.     The  ^^^^^y* 
commissioners  for  the  sale  of  lands,  in  a  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  certified  many  of  the  same  focts,  and 
the  Board,  in  their  representation  to  the  King,  con-  29th  March, 
curred  in  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  insular  mili-  irro. 
tary  establishment. 

Still  the  ministry  was  desirous  to  avoid  extremities.  Deputation 
and  Grovemor  Melville,  in  consequence  of  the  indulgent  ^bs  U)^*^' 
and  favourable  orders  transmitted  to  him,  received  with  Gronvia. 

*  Idem,  p.  367.     Report  of  llie  Commissioners  ;  8«imc,  p.  622. 
VOL.  I.  O  O 
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kindness  a  d^utation  of  about  fifty  Carribs,  who  at- 
tended him  at  Grenada,  to  exculpate  themselves  firom 
the  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  Britmh  government 
and  undue  intercourse  with  the  French  ♦. 

Influenced  by  Grovemor  Melville's  representations, 
the  ministry  again  sent  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioners, who  obtained  an  interview  with  the  principal 
Carribs  at  a  place  called  Mome  Garou,  and  made  a 
very  Uberal  proffer  for  the  purchase  of  about  four 
thousand  acres  of  practicable  land,  which  they  only 
claimed,  but  did  not  inhabit,  with  an  assurance,  that 
the  rest  of  their  possessions  should  be  inalienably 
secured ;  but  the  Carribs  inflexibly  refused  to  permit 
a  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  country  over  which 
they  extended  a  claim.  Being  asked,  whether  they 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  subjects  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  one,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
answered,  they  were  equally  independent  of  the  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  France ;  but  confessed  a  great 
partiality  to  the  French,  and  said,  the  Grovemor  of 
Martinique  had  promised  them  protection,  if  they 
obeyed  his  orders  in  refusing  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  land.  This  expUcit  avowal,  combined  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  conference,  convinced  the  com- 
missioners that  the  Carribs  acted  entirely  under  French 
influence.  The  chief  did  not  appear  disinclined  to 
accede  to  the  proposals;  but  the  principal  speaker, 
who  seemed  to  possess  the  greatest  share  of  influence, 
had  resided  in  Martinique  from  his  in&ncy,  and  was 
but  lately  returned  to  St.  Vincent's. 

In  reporting  these  transactions,  the  commissioners 
represented  the  impossibility  of  so  small  an  island 
continuing  long  divided  between  a  civilized  people  and 
savages  bound  by  no  ties  of  law  or  religion,  exempt, 
by  their  situation,  from  fear  of  pimishment,  and  prompt, 
at  the  earUest  instigation,  to  ruin  the  colony.  They 
observed,  that  the  sale  of  the  land  was  no  longer  the 
most  important  object ;  but  the  honour  of  the  Crown 
became  concerned  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects 


*  His  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  intcrricw,  is  dated  5th  July,  1770. 
Same,  p.  619. 
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against  a  lawless  race,  who  might  commit  any  kind  of      ^S^^* 

violence  without  control ;  and  they  recommended  the    '_ 

former  plan  of  making  a  road,    and  mixing  white        1771 
inhabitants  among  the  natives  «. 

The  alarms  of  the  people  of  St.  Vincent's  were  Treachery 
increased  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
of  St.  Lucia,  in  which  the  Carribs  were  treated  as    ^^^  ' 
an  independent  people;   the  French  complained  to 
themselves  alone  of  their  deviations  from  propriety, 
demanded  redress,  without  reference  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  government;   and   mingled  with  the 
threats,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  use,  such  flatteries 
and  complacencies  as  tended  to  make  these  savages  still 
more  proud,  stubborn,  and  uncomplying  tow^ard  the 

English  f. 

Mr.  Leyboume,  the  Governor  of  St.  Vincent's,  in-  30th  May, 
closed  this  letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  suggested  r^;„. 
that,  as  an  hostile  correspondence  was  clearly  proved,  sirances 
and  lenient  measures  had  been  found  ineffectual,  force  [^JJId^° 
must  be  the  last  resort :  the  tranquillity  of  the  island 
with  its  neighbours,  and  the  respectability  of  the  fleet 
in  those  seas,  rendered  the  time  particularly  advan- 
tageous^.  This  dispatch  was  accompanied  with  a 
memorial  from  the  council  and  assembly  to  the  King, 
expressing  their  fears  at  being  surrounded  by  lawless 
savages,  in  strength  and  number  far  superior  to  them- 
selves,  and  notoriously  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  After  displaying  the  insults  and  injuries  they 
were  obliged  to  sustain  without  possibility  of  redress, 
they  claimed  protection  as  a  right,  from  their  having 
purchased  crown  lands  at  high  prices,  adventured 
their  health  and  fortunes,  and  strained  their  utmost 
credit  in  forming  the  settlement,  all  which  they  had 
done  under  a  firm  assurance  of  being  placed  in  as 
secure  a  situation  as  the  sister  islands.  They  observed, 
that  such  a  separate  empire  was  not  only  incompatible 
with  their  safety,  but  highly  derogatory  from  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  British  Crown ;  that  lenity 

*  Same,  p.  60S. 

t  See  the  intercepted  letter,  dated  September,  1771.    Same,  p.  614. 

*  Same,  p.  615. 
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and  every  humane  expedient  had  been  long  tried  with- 
out success ;  but  with  natures  incapable  of  gratitude 
or  sentiment,  the  mild  hand  of  benevolence  lost  its 
effect,  and  forbearance  would  only  serve  (as  it  had 
already)  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  Carribs,  while 
it  would  eventually  prove  the  greatest  cruelty  to  the 
King's  own  subjects. 

The  experience  of  nearly  five  years,  fipom  the  period 
when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  purchase  from  the 
Carribs  a  part  of  their  lands,  had  fully  convinced  the 
British  government,  that  to  hold  the  island  in  its 
present  state  was  impossible,  and  that  they  must  either 
yield  it  up  to  the  French,  or  reduce  the  Carribs  to  sub- 
jection. The  delicacy  shewn  in  1764  in  not  imme- 
diately assuming  possession  of  the  vacant  lands,  and 
the  respect  paid  to  a  claim  without  either  occupancy 
or  cultivation,  had  subjected  the  colonists  to  much 
opposition,  rendered  the  savages  haughty  and  inflexible, 
and  enabled  them  to  court  and  obtain  that  countenance 
by  which  they  were  encouraged  to  insult  authority  and 
spurn  control. 

Orders  were  now  dispatched  to  the  commanders  of 
ships  on  the  leeward  station,  to  prevent  all  communi- 
cation between  the  Carribs  and  the  islands  of  Marti- 
nique and  St.  Lucia,  and  an  armed  force  was  ordered 
to  St.  Vincent's.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Leyboume, 
the  secretary  of  state  explained  the  intentions  of  the 
cabinet.  fVom  a  hope  that  the  Carribs,  on  seeing  the 
hostile  preparations  and  knowing  the  resolution  of 
government,  would  avoid  extremities;  the  governor 
was  directed  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  in  promoting 
such  a  disposition,  to  avoid  unnecessary  severities, 
and,  in  whatever  mode  the  submission  of  the  Carribs 
might  be  obtained,  the  desirable  object  was,  to  con- 
tinue them  on  the  island,  under  conditions  which 
might  be  a  sufficient  pledge  of  safety,  and  with  an 
allotment  of  a  proper  portion  of  territory.  If,  how- 
ever, necessity  should  demand  their  removal,  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  a  desert  island  adjacent,  to  be 
treated  on  the  voyage  with  every  humanity,  and  when 
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put  on  shore,   supplied  with  provisions,  tools,   and      ^xx^* 
implements  requisite  for  their  present  and  future  sub- 


sistence*. 1771. 

Two  regiments  were  dispatched  from  New  York, 
and  some  battalions  from  Dominica  and  other  islands  ; 
but  the  operations  being  commenced  late  in  the  year, 
the  result  was  unknown  when  the  affair  was  discussed 
in  parliament. 

The  army  estimates  being  presented,  Mr.  Thomas  9tii  Dec. 
Townshend  required  an  examination  into  the  manage-  2^iL^°of 
ment  of  troops  in  the  West  Indies:  he  had  certain  commons. 
information  that  the  regiments  in  St.  Vincent's  were 
unprovided  with  tents  or  camp  equipage,  and  slept  in 
the  woods  without  covering.  Alderman  Trecothick 
asserted,  that  a  scene  of  iniquity  and  cruelty  was  being 
transacted  in  St.  Vincent's,  similar  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  toward  the  Mexicans,  and  demanded 
the  cause  of  those  hostilities  against  a  defenceless, 
innocent,  and  inoffensive  people.  Colonel  Barre,  in  a 
speech  of  some  length,  reprobated  the  wanton  manner 
in  which  the  lives  of  the  troops  were  sacrificed ;  and 
Lord  George  Germaine  spoke  vidth  vehemence  on  the 
same  side.  Lord  North,  barely  reminding  the  house 
that  they  were  deserting  the  business  of  the  day,  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  meet  the  inquiry,  and  frirnish 
all  proper  information.  Mr.  Townshend,  however, 
promis^  to  prosecute  the  subject,  and  two  days  after-  iith  Dec 
ward  made  a  motion  for  papers,  which  were  readily 
granted,  and  clearly  proved  that  the  charge  of  neglect- 
ing the  accommodation  of  the  troops  was  unfounded. 

The  general  question  came  again  under  considera^  loth  Feb. 
tion  after  the  recess,  when  Mr.  Townshend  moved,  that  witoesses 
Generals  Wooten  and  Trapaud,  commanders  of  the  examined. 
two  regiments  employed  at  St.  Vincent's,  should  be 
examined.    General  Wooten  had  received  no  accounts ; 
General  Trapaud  read  an  extract  of  a  letter,  dated 
the  14th  of  November,  and  received  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, in  these  words :  "  The  mortality  among  the 
"  men  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  heavy  and  continual 

•  See  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  to  GoTcrnor  Lcyboiirne,  p.  632. 
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"  rains  which  we  have  at  this  season.  The  poor 
"  Carribs  have  been  ill  used.  They  act  with  great 
"  caution ;  and  the  woods  are  so  thick,  that  they 
"  knock  our  men  down  with  the  greatest  security  to 
themselves,  as  it  is  impossible  we  can  see  them. 
We  have  only  been  able  to  penetrate  four  miles  into 
the  country.  God  knows  how  this  pretty  expedition 
will  end ;  all  we  hope  for  is,  that  the  promoters  and 
contrivers  of  it  will  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and 
"  severe  account."  The  credit  which  might  be  due  to 
this  imperfect  and  speculative  scrap  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished, by  a  declaration  from  the  minister,  that  no 
letter  either  of  complaint  or  intelligence  had  been 
received  by  the  secretary  of  state  since  the  17th  of 
November. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  evidence  was  examined, 
chiefly  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Carribs.  Two 
witnesses.  Lieutenant  Fletcher  and  Governor  Gore, 
spoke  of  them  in  advantageous  terms ;  but  the  former 
left  the  island  in  1757,  the  latter  in  1765.  Captain 
Farquhar,  who  had  acted  as  Governor  Melville's 
deputy  for  eleven  months,  declared  he  knew  no  in- 
stances of  their  ill  behaviour,  but  found  them  peace- 
able, and  disposed  to  trade.  On  the  other  hand.  Cap- 
tain Ross,  who  had  recently  left  the  colony,  declared, 
they  were  by  nature  thieves,  and  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Sharpe,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
deposed,  that  they  were  a  faithless  people,  and  while 
they  continued  in  the  island,  neither  the  lives  nor  pro- 
perty of  His  Majesty's  subjects  could  be  secure ;  that 
assassinations  and  robberies  were  frequent ;  that  his 
own  negroes  had  been  murdered  in  the  field ;  and  no 
inducements  were  wanting  to  encourage  the  slaves  to 
desert ;  the  Carribs  were  much  addicted  to  drinking, 
and  in  their  debaucheries  were  cruel,  and  abandoned 
to  every  species  of  vice.  Their  overtures  to  Count 
d'Ennery  were  also  proved. 

Mr.  Townshend  expatiated  on  the  cruelties  and  in- 
justice to  which  the  Carribs  were  exposed,  and  des- 
canted on  the  unparalleled  inhumanity  of  sending  them 
to  an  uninhabited  island,  where  they  must  perish  by 
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feuniiie,  or,  if  landed  on  the  continent,  Ml  a  prey  to  the      ^!^^' 
merciless  negro  inhabitants ;  and  that,  by  means  of  the 


still  more  merciless  negroes  of  the  cabinet.  He  made  1773. 
two  motions ;  first.  That  the  expedition  to  St.  Vincent's 
was  undertaken  without  sufficient  provocation,  upon 
the  representations  of  interested  men,  and  must,  if  suc- 
cessful, end  in  total  extirpation ;  the  other.  That  the 
military  were  sent  out  in  an  improper  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  best  troops  in 
the  service  was  like  to  ensue. 

A  long  debate  was  maintained,  in  which  few  sub- 
stantial arguments  were  used.  Colonel  Barre  made  a 
ludicrous  comparison  between  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
president  of  the  council,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
In  descanting  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners 
toward  the  Carribs,  he  introduced  an  anedote  of  the 
late  war  in  America.  A  volunteer  being  on  a  party, 
with  some  light  infantry  and  a  few  friendly  Indians, 
they  were  surrounded ;  the  volunteer  shewing  signs  of 
alarm,  an  Indian,  an  old  friend,  inquired  the  cause ; 
the  volunteer  expressed  a  dread  of  being  scalped  by  the 
enemy.  O !  repUed  the  Indian,  I  will  remove  that 
uneasiness,  for  I  shall  take  care  to  scalp  you  myself. 
The  proceedings  of  government  were  ably  defended  by 
Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  Lord  Barrington,  and  Lord  North. 
The  motions  were  lost  by  great  majorities* ;  and  another, 
for  an  address  to  inform  the  House  by  whose  advice 
the  expedition  was  undertaken,  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  debates,  the  subject  Termiuiuiou 
of  them  ceased  to  exist.     After  a  campaign  inevitably  ^^  c*'"- 
protracted  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  troops,  aided  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  fleet,  which  prevented  all   extraneous    succour, 
made  the  enemy  accede  to  a  treaty,  by  which  every  17^1  j^^. 
point  in  contest  was  fiilly   adjusted.     The  Carribs 
acknowledging  subjection,  and  agreeing  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  an  ample  portion  of  land  was  al- 
lotted, and  guaranteed  to  them  for  ever.     The  British 

•  206  to  88—199  to  78. 
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subjects  were  to  have  fi:ee  access  to  this  t^xitory  in 
search  of  runaway  slaves,  and  to  make  roads  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  laws  of  Britain  were  to  be  r^ 
sorted  to  in  cases  between  the  Carribs  and  the  colo- 
nists, although,  in  thar  transactions  with  eadi  other, 
the  savages  were  le£k  at  liberty  to  r^ulate  themselves 
by  their  own  customs.  The  loss  in  this  expedLti0a 
was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  killed;  one  hundred 
and  ten  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  and,  at  the  time  of 
concluding  the  treaty,  four  himdred  and  tw^ity-eight 
were  sick  and  wounded*. 

A  petition  from  the  captains  of  the  navy,  for  an 
increase  of  pay,  was  presented  by  Lord  Howe.  It  set 
forth  the  wants  and  the  merits  of  the  petitioners  in 
manly  and  modest  terms,  and  was  supported  with  firm 
arguments  and  accurate  historical  statements  by  die 
noble  mover,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Captain  CJonstan- 
tine  Fhipps,  and  some  other  members.  Sir  George  Sa- 
vile,  Colonel  Barre,  and  others  of  the  o{^K)8ition,  pressed 
into  the  cause  arguments  of  a  more  general  political 
description.  Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  opposed  the  reception  of  the  petition,  as  tending 
to  increase  pubUc  burthens  already  severely  fdlt,  and 
the  possibility  that  the  success  of  the  petition  might 
encourage  other,  less  meritorious,  servants  of  the  public 
to  make  similar  applications.  These  arguments  suc- 
ceeded so  ill,  that  the  minister  found  himself,  on  a  di- 
vision, ill  a  very  inconsiderable  minorityf .  The  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee,  on  whose  report 
another  debate  took  place ;  but  finally  an  address  was 
voted  to  the  King,  and  the  salary  of  the  captains  was 
augmented  by  two  shillings  a  day. 

As  having  some  afiinity  to  this  matter,  although  it 
produced  no  parliamentary  discussion,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  promotion  of  military  officers  which  took  place 

*  See  the  treaty  of  peace,  comprised  in  24  articles;  History  of  Lord  North's 
Administration,  p.  95,  et  seq.  I  hkve  detailed  this  transaction  at  great  Icn^, 
and  quoted  the  authorities  with  minuteness,  on  account  of  the  miaepresentations 
which  have  prevailed  on  the  subject.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  struggle 
was  maintained  at  St.  Vincent's,  the  Portuguese  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  Dutch  iu 
Surinam,  both  allies  of  England,  were  engaged  iu  contests  with  the  natives,  and 
with  their  rebellious  slaves. 

t  The  uiunbcrs  were  154  to  45. 
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early  in  the  year.     An  advancement  of  rank,  unac-       ^xx* ' 
companied  with  emoluments,  was  given  to  three  lieu-  ' 

tenant-colonels,  one  of  whom  received  this  honour  in  1773. 
preference  to  Colonel  Barre  and  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  cSonef  Ban^ 
both  senior  to  him  in  rank,  but  whose  parliamentary 
conduct  could  not  be  pleasing  to  government.  Justly 
offended  at  this  proceeding,  the  colonel,  after  much 
consultation  with  Lord  Chatham,  and  some  correspon* 
dence  with  the  secretary  at  war,  requested  permission 
to  retire  from  the  service,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  it  was  granted*. 

A  bill  was  again  brought  in,  considerably  altered  Ff^-  and  Mar. 
from  that  of  last  year,  for  the  relief  of  the  protestant  of  dj^t^ 
dissenters.     It  was  debated  in  an  animated  manner,  in  ejected. 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed ;  but  was  rejected  ^srd  Feb. 
by  the  Lordsf.       Sir  William  Meredith    also  made 
a  motion  relative  to  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
at  the  time  of  matriculation  in  the  universities ;  but, 
after  a  long  debate,  it  was  negatived. 

*  Letten  between  Lord  Cliatham  and  Colonel  Ban^ :  Correspondence,  toI. 
iy.  p.  212  to  2&0 :  and  a  letter  of  Lord  Shelbume,  p.  253. 

t  Contents  26 — ^proxies  2 — ^non-contents  65.  On  this  occasion,  the  follow- 
ing  observations  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  Chatham.  Dr.  Dmmmond, 
archbishop  of  York,  haying  called  the  dissenting  ministers  "  Men  of  close  ambi- 
*'  tion,"  Lord  Chatham  accused  him  of  judging  uncharitably :  "  Whoeyer 
'*  brought  such  a  charge  against  them,  defamed.*'  Here  he  paused,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded— "  The  dissenting  ministers  are  represented  as  men  of  close  ambition. 
"  They  are  so,  my  lords ;  and  their  ambition  is  io  keep  c/ote  to  ike  college  offiih- 
ermen,  not  of  cardhicUtf  and  to  the  doctrine  of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  de- 
crees of  interested  and  aspiring  bishops.  They  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed, 
and  spiritual  worship.  We  haye  a  CaWinistic  creed,  a  Popish  liturgy,  and  an 
Arminian  clergy."  This  debate  is  not  reported,  and  for  this  speech  I  haye  no 
authority,  except  a  report  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  the  2nd  of  March  1790. 
This  supposed  effusion  of  Lord  Chatham  has  been  frequently  quoted  by  persons 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established.  I  much  doubt  the  intro- 
duction of  it  by  Mr.  Burke  into  his  speech ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lord 
Chatham  coiUd  not  haye  uttered  it  on  the  occasion  to  which  i(  is  applied.  .  The 
bill  was  brou^t  up  from  the  Commons,  and  read  a  first  time,  on  the  26th  of 
March.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  there  was  a  petition  against  it,  si^ed  by  a  great 
number  of  protestant  dissenting  ministers  and  other  protestant  dissenters ;  it  was 
then  read  a  second  time,  and,  on  a  motion  for  its  commitment,  rejected.  Lord 
Chatham  was  not  in  the  house  on  either  day.  Lords'  JoumalB,  yol.  xxxiii. 
pp.  577, 580,  597,  601.  His  Lordship  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  were  both 
present  on  the  19th  of  May  1772 ;  and  the  editor  of  Lord  Chatham's  Corre- 
spondence (yol.  iy.  p.  219)  cites,  from  a  contemporary  newspaper,  a  passage  in 
a  supposed  speech  of  his  lordship,  bearing  in  one  part  a  yery  slight  resemblance 
to  that  which  aboye  is  printed  in  italics. 
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LETTERS  between  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Melcombe, 
on  the  state  of  Parties  and  Politics,  previous  to, 
and  during,  Lord  Bute's  Administration. 

Mr.  Dodinffton  to  Lord  Bute. 

(Extract)    22nd  December,  1760. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  conyersation  of  last  Saturday 
about  single  resignations,  or  even  combined  aggressions,  the 
more  I  am  confimed  in  my  opinion  that  nothing  should  be 
done  that  can  justly  be  imputed  to  precipitation,  nothing 
delayed  that  can  be  imputed  to  fear  of  them.  This  I  say  in 
case  of  aggression,  which  I  think  and  hope  will  never  nap- 
pen.  However,  as  I  think  they  will  drop  off  ere  long,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  think  only  with  yourself,  and  your  royal 
master,  of  proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  first  rank  with  you  in 
case  of  death  or  desertion. 

Remember,  my  noble  and  generous  friend,  that  to  re- 
cover monarchy  from  the  inveterate  usurpation  of  oligarchy 
is  a  point  too  arduous  and  important  to  be  achieved  without 
much  difiSculty,  and  some  degree  of  danger;  though  none 
but  what  attentive  moderation  and  unalterable  firmness  will 
certainly  surmount. 

Paper  retui  by  Mr.  Dodington  to  Lord  Bute. 

16th  January,  1761. 

If  the  intelligence  .they  bring  me  be  true,  Mr.  Pitt  goes 
down  fast  in  the  city,  and  faster  at  this  end  of  the  town :  mey 
add,  you  rise  daily. 

This  may  not  be  true :  but  if  he  sinks,  you  will  observe 
his  system  sinks  with  him,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
replace  it  but  recalling  the  troops,  and  leaving  Hanover  in 
deposit. 

If  this  should  come  to  be  the  case,  and  you  cantiot  make  a 
separate  peace  upon  the  present  foot,  it  seems  not  far  off, 
either  from  absolute  necessity,  or  from  the  arrogance  of  those 
whose  presumption  and  court  to  the  closet  first  plunged  us 
into  tins  distress,  or  from  the  united  voice  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  Should  not  a  measure  so 
extremely  popular  as  the  sacrificing  that  country  to  this  for 
a  time,  to  secure  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace,  both 
which  experience  has  shewn  cannot  be  done  by  sacrificing 
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this  country  to  that :  should  not  then  a  measure  so  endearing, 
so  much  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  three  months 
ago,  come  munediately  from  the  King,  and,  by  his  order,  be 
carried  into  execution  by  the  hands  in  which  he  places  his 
whole  confidence  ?  Be  pleased  to  reflect  a  moment  on  this, 
and  prepare  yourself  for  this  event,  if  necessity,  presumption, 
or  the  voice  of  the  nation,  should  force  it  upon  you. 

Lord  Melcombe  to  Lord  Bute,  on  Mr.  PitPs  resignation. 

(Extract.)         6th  October,  IfiW. 
I  sincerely  wish  your  Lordship  joy  of  being  delivered  of 
a  most  impracticable  colleague.  His  Majesty  of  a  most  impe- 
rious servant,  and  the  country  of  a  most  dangerous  minister. 
I  am  told  that  the  people  are  sullen  about  it. 

* 
Lord  Bute  to  Lord  Melcombe. 

8th  October,  1761. 
My  dear  Lord, 
Whatever  private  motives  of  uneasiness  I  might  have  in 
the  late  administration,  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  dissolution 
of  it  favourable  in  the  present  minute  to  the  King's  affairs. 
Without  entering  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  it  was  a  national  one,  and  that  the  honour  of 
the  nation  is  pledged  to  support  its  allies.  You,  my  dear 
Lord,  cannot  dislike  it  more  than  I  do ;  but,  as  we  have  to 
do  with  a  most  treacherous  enemy,  whose  infamous  prevari- 
cations have  been  so  lately  experienced,  we  must  act  Vith 
redoubled  vigour  and  spirit  before  we  can  hope  to  bring  them 
to  such  a  peace  as,  from  our  repeated  conquests,  this  country 
has  a  right  to  expect,  such  a  peace  as  I  (with  this  load  of 
responsibility)  durst  put  my  name  to.  This  being  so,  the 
change  of  a  minister  cannot,  at  present,  make  any  remarkable 
change  in  measures.  I  sigh  aj^r  peace,  but  wul  not^ue  for 
it:  not  out  of  pride  or  from  motives  of  self-preservation 
(though  both  might  without  dishonour  be  urged),  but  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  begging  it  from  France  is  not  the 
way  to  procure  it.  Indeed,  my  good  Lord,  my  situation,  at 
all  times  perilous,  is  become  much  more  so,  for  I  am  no 
stranger  to  the  language  held  in  this  great  city :  our  darling's 
resignation  is  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  who  might  have  prevented 
it  with  the  King,  and  he  must  answer  for  all  the  conse- 
quences; which  is,  in  other  words,  for  the  miscarriage  of 
another's  system,  that  he  (Pitt)  himself  could  not  have  pre- 
vented. All  this  keeps  up  my  attention,  strengthens  my 
mind  without  alarming  it,  and  not  only  whispers  caution,  but 
steadiness  and  resolution. 
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Lord  Mdcomhe  to  Lord  Bute  (in  answer). 

8th  October,  1761. 

I  look  upon  the  late  event  as  an  obstacle  removed,  not  as 
added,  when  peace  is  to  be  treated.  Your  Lordship  may 
remember  some  months  ago  I  said  I  thought  Mr.  Pitt  would 
never  make  peace,  because  he  could  never  make  such  a  peace 
as  he  had  taught  the  nation  to  expect.  I  suppose  he  now 
sees  that  we  are  within  a  year  or  two  of  an  impractica- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  war  upon  tbe  present  footing,  and 
may  think,  by  gomg  out  upon  a  spirited  pretence,  to  turn 
the  attention  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  on  those,  who, 
at  a  ruinous  expense,  are  to  carry  on  his  wild  measures,  and 
whom  they  have  been  taught  to  dislike  by  a  total  abandon- 
ment oi  the  press  to  him  and  his  creatures,  which  I  humbly 
hope  you  will  now  think  proper  to  employ  better. 

I  can  say  nothing  to  the  treachery  and  prevarication  of 
France  in  the  late  negotiation,  being  totally  ignorant  of  all 
those  transactions.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  we  must 
act  with  redoubled  vigour  in  carrying  on  the  wax,  to  obtain 
a  proper  peace ;  but  it  may  be  a  doubt  whether  carrying  it 
on  in  the  same  manner  may  be  prudent,  or  even  long  prac- 
ticable. 

I  also  agree  with  your  Lordship,  that  where  honour  is 
pledged  it  must  be  maintained ;  but  whether,  after  what  we 
have  done  to  support  our  allies,  we  cannot  maintain  it  at  a 
less  expense  than  ruin  to  ourselves  without  eflfect  to  them, 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  I  am  sensible  I  am  writing 
upon  a  subject  I  am  no  ways  informed  about.  The  mention 
made  of  it  in  your  letter  drew  me  into  it.  I  have  done.  As 
you  approve  of  the  war,  in  what  manner  soever  you  carry 
It  on,  I  shall  never  say  one  word  more  against  it,  public  or 
private,  but  will  support  it  whenever  I  am  called  on,  as  well 
as  my  distance  from  the  scene  of  business  will  allow  me.  I 
told  you  I  would  do  so  (after  having  told  you  my  opinion) 
when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  command  me  to  be  your 
friend.  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  I  wish  and  mean  to  serve 
you,  and  am  sure  I  never  will  disserve  you,  which  is,  I  fear, 
as  far  as  my  poor  abilities  are  likely  to  go.  I  am  glad  the 
King  has  given  the  seals ;  and  as  you  approve  of  it,  I  suppose 
they  are  well  disposed  of.  The  sooner  it  is  public,  the  better. 
I  wish  they  had  been  given  as  soon  as  they  were  resumed. 

I  think  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
if  there  should,  Mr.  Grenville,  no  doubt,  will  do  his  best  I 
fear  he  is  not  very  popular  there ;  but  you  have  friends  there 
that  are  so,  and  very  able  too.  The  insolence  of  the  city  is 
intolerable.      They  must,  and  they  easily  may,    be  taught 
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better  maimers.  I  was  bred  a  monarchy  man^  and  will  die 
so ;  and  I  do  not  understand  that  men  of  that  rank  are  to 
demand  reasons  of  measures^  while  they  are  under  His  Ma- 
jesty*8  consideration.  As  to  you,  my  dear  Lord,  I  am  sure 
you  laugh  at  them,  and  know  that  the  moment  they  are 
threatened  with  the  King's  displeasure,  those  who  ti>ere  at 
your  throat  will  be  at  your  feet 

Lard  Bute  to  Lard  Melcambe,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  reproach 

on  tiie  refusal  of  a  Reqttest 

8th  February,  1762. 

*  *  *  In  short,  my  Lord,  though  I  cannot  prevent  um- 
brage being  taken  at  my  not  satisfying  every  wish,  I  shall 
certainly  hmder  any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  con- 
cerning things  I  have  once  promised.  I  own,  and  without 
blushing,  I  nave  been  very  unfortunate  in  the  means  I  have 
for  years  taken,  of  cementing  friendships  and  procuring  at- 
tachments. Others,  with  much  less  trouble,  perhaps  witnout 
my  sincerity,  succeed  better ;  but  I  repine  not ;  conscious  of 
my  own  feelings,  conscious  of  deserving  better  treatment,  I 
shall  go  on,  though  single  and  alone,  to  serve  my  King  and 
country  in  the  best  manner  my  poor  talents  will  allow  me ; 
happy,  too  happy,  when  the  heavy  burden  that  I  bear  shall 
be  removed,  and  placed  on  other  shoulders. 

Lard  Melcambe  to  Lord  Bute, 

13th  April,  1762. 

*  *  *  The  people  are  intoxicated  with  conquests:  his 
partizans  take  effectual  care  to  combine  the  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt 
with  it.  His  party  rises:  they  attack  you  publidy,  in  all 
conversations,  and  now  in  writing,  personally,  in  the  most 
audacious  manner,  reproach  you  with  following  his  example. 
Does  the  body  of  office  assist  them  in  all  this  ?— No.  Does  it 
lift  a  finger  against  them  ? — Yet  less.  They  observe  a  worse 
than  Spanish  neutrality ;  and  though  it  is  probable  they  may 
have  no  compact  with  your  enemy,  yet  they  will  not,  most 
certainly,  shew  you  their  compact  among  themselves,  as  they 
find  they  are  in  no  danger  of  your  declaring  war.  Would 
they  then  have  Mr.  Pitt  again  ?  No  —but  they  desire  to  have 
that  phantom  followed  enough  to  intimidate  you,  if  you  offer 
to  break  through  their  measures  of  government,  or  interfere 
with  their  disposition  of  the  emoluments  of  it,  by  which  alone 
they  know  they  can  be  defeated.  But  if  you  were  to  go  too 
fast  in  the  one,  or  meddle  at  all  with  the  other,  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  rather  have  Mr.  Pitt  than  you,  because  they 
would  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  must  be  a  little  hmn- 
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bled  by  adversity,  and^  in  the  next,  that  they  could  better 
struggle  with  his  popularly,  transitory  and  ill-founded,  than 
with  your  credit  witJi  the  King,  built  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  honour  as  well  as  inclination. 

*  *  *  I  do  indeed  most  earnestly  insist  upon  a  totally  new 
system,  and  that  cannot  take  place  without  new  hands ;  for 
these  cannot  give  up  the  old  one  without  passing  condemna- 
tion on  themselves,  the  authors  of  it,  for  servile  and  in- 
terested purposes. 
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Correspondence  relative  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 

Prussian  Subsidy. 

These  Letters  are  in  the  British  Museum,  with  many 
others;  and,  as  they  are  now  accessible  to  the  public,  they  are 
reprinted  only  because  they  have  appeared  in  former  editions, 
and  may  not  seem  to  be  suppressed. 

I%e  King  of  Prussia  to  King  Oeorge  III. 

&  Breslaw,  ce  22  Janv.  1762. 
Monsieur  mon  fr^re, 

La  longueur  de  la  campagne  demidre,  et  differentes 
fatality  survenues  de  stdte,  m'ont  empech^  d'^crire  plutdt  & 
Votre  Majesty.  A  present  voil&  I'lmp^ratrice  de  Russie 
mortc,  et  le  Grand  Due  qui  m'a  temoign^  en  toute  occasion 
de  I'amiti^  est  sur  le  trdne.  Je  suis  persuade  que  pour  peu 
que  le  Sieur  Keith  sache  profiter  de  ces  circonstances,  qu'il 
en  pourra  tirer  un  parti  avantageux. 

Four  moi,  je  ne  doute  pas  que  cette  ann^e  d  ne  soit  plus 
heureuse  que  les  precedentes,  et  ne  nous  mette  en  ^tat 
d'obliger  nos  ennemis  &  des  conditions  de  paix  plus  honorables 
pour  nous  que  les  loix  arrogantes,  qu'ils  vouloient  nous  pre- 
scrire. 

La  declaration  de  guerre  des  Espagnols  est,  selon  moi, 
avantageuse  &  PAngleterre,  en  ce  que  la  grande  superiority 
de  la  notte  Britannique  trionfera  des  Espagnols  comme  des 
Francois.  Quelle  gloire  pour  le  regno  de  Votre  Majesty  de 
rendre  par  \k  sa  nation  la  dominatrice  des  mers,  sans  contra- 
diction, et  &  nous  tons  d'avoir  resist^s,  et  de  nous  £tre 
soutenus  centre  les  forces  r^unies  de  toute  I'Europc !  II  n'est 
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question  que  d'un  peu  de  Constance  et  de  fermet^  pour 
terminer  cette  funeste  ffuerre  i  I'avantage  de  I'Angleterre  et 
de  ses  allies ;  mais  il  taut  pers^vdrer  jusqu'an  bout ;  je  vois 
encore  difficultds  sans  nombre ;  elles  m'encouragent  an  lieu 
de  me  rebuter^  par  Tespdrance  de  les  vaincre. 

Personne  ne  prend  plus  d'intdrfit  que  moi  &  la  gloire  et  k 
la  prosperity  de  Votre  Majesty ;  je  la  prie  d'en  6tre  con- 
vaincue,  ainsi  que  de  la  haute  estime  avec  laquelle  je  suis. 

Monsieur  mon  fr^re^ 

de  Votre  Majesty 

le  Don  firire, 

Federic. 

Lord  Bute  to  Messrs.  Keith  an4  Wroughton. 

St.  James's,  23rd  February,  1762. 
Gentlemen, 

All  the  letters  which  I  have  received  from  Keith,  since 
the  late  great  event,  have  been  already  acknowledged.  I 
congratulate  you  very  sincerely  upon  the  symptoms  which 
have  hitherto  iq)peared  of  a  change  in  the  measures  of  your 
court,  80  greatly  to  be  wished,  (or  the  good  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  acquaint  you  with  the  particular 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  "raich  tne  King  received  your 
accounts  of  the  very  friendly  disposition  of  the  present  JEm- 
peror  towards  His  rrussian  Majesty,  his  visible  disinclination 
towards  France,  and,  above  all,  his  intention  to  do  all  in  his 
power  towards  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  powers  at 
war,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

This  was  the  most  capital  point  in  the  instructions  which 
His  Majesty  commanded  me  to  send  you,  upon  the  fii-st  view 
of  the  late  Empress's  death.  And  it  is  stUl  that  which  the 
King  would  have  you  recommend  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  in  which  we  hope  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  wili  employ 
all  his  credit  and  influence,  and  especially  with  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  reports  which  you  have  made,  and  those  which 
we  have  received  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  good  prospect 
of  a  speedy  recondliadon  between  those  two  courts,  must 
undoubtedly  give  pleasure  here ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time 
observe  to  you,  that  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation tnat  His  Prussian  Majesty  will  be  eamesdy  exhorted 
by  the  Emperor,  rather  to  put  an  end,  by  reasonable  and 
proper  terms,  to  his  war  with  the  Empress  Queen,  than  en- 
couraged by  him  to  persist  in  it 

I  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 
Gentiemen, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Bute. 
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Lord  Bute  to  Messieurs  Knyphaiisen  and  MicheU. 

&  St.  James's^  ce  26  Fevrier,  1762. 
Messieurs^ 
Comme  vous  sembliez  souhaitre  d'etre  mis  en  etat  de 
d^pecher  votre  courier  ce  soir  meme,  je  n'ai  pas  volu  differer 
de  m'informer  de  la  r^ponse  qu'il  plairoit  au  Koi  que  je  vous 
rendisse  sur  les  instances  pressantes  que  vous  avez  faites 
demierement  au  sujet  du  subside :   et  I'ayant  fait  ce  matin 

Svais  en  consequence  vous  £ure  part  des  intentions  de  Sa 
ajest^  la  dessus^  afin  d'eviter  les  meprises  qui  se  peuvent 
glisser  dans  les  rapports  de  ce  qui  se  traite  en  aes  conferences, 
et  pour  que  vous  en  puissiez  rendre  un  compte  authentique 
au  Roi  votre  maitre. 

Je  vous  dirai  done  que  Sa  Majesty  se  trouve  encore  por- 
t^e  d'inclination,  comme  auparavant,  de  foumir  Paide  pc- 
cuniaire  en  question  au  Roi  de  Frusse,  mais  comme  le  grand 
evenement  que  nous  avons  vu  arriver  dans  le  nord  el  operd 
un-  chanjgement  qui  semble  promettre  les  plus  grandes  faci- 
lity &  Sa  dite  Majesty  pour  I'am^lioration  de  sa  situation 
pr^ente  en  la  tirant  de  ces  dangers  multiplies  auxquels  ellc 
s*etoit  trouvee  expos^e,  le  Roi  souhaiteroit  que  le  secours 
qu'il  voudroit  preter  el  ce  prince,  dut  plut6t  aider  &  la  con- 
clusion de  la  paix  qu'  k  la  continuation  de  la  guerre. 

C'est  dans  cette  vue  que  Sa  Majesty  a  attendu  avcc  tant 
d'impatience  la  lettre  que  vous  avez  tant  de  fois  annonc^e  dc 
la  part  du  Roi  de  Frusse,  comme  aussi  les  ^claircissemens 
qu'elle  avoit  demand^e  par  le  canal  de  son  ministre  k  Magde- 
bourg. 

Les  voili  enfin  arrives  ces  d^peches  de  M.  Michell,  mais 
sans  avoir  apport^  la  moindre  ouverture  dans  aucun  des  points 
essentiels  qui  en  sont  le  sujet,  qtd  put  satisfaire  &  la  juste 
attente  du  Koi.  Je  siiis  oblig^  d'en  ^e  autant  par  rapport  & 
ce  que  vous  m'avez  fait  I'honneur  de  me  communiquer  des 
instructions  de  Sa  Majesty  Frussienne  qui  ne  s'ouvre  le  moins 
du  monde  au  sujet  des  conditions  particulieres,  sur  lesquelles 
elle  voudroit  conclure  la  paix ;  se  bomant  au  contraire,  aux 
expressions  generales  de  sa  disposition  &  conclure  sur  im 
pied  qui  seroit  conforme  &  ses  inter^ts  ct  &  sa  gloire. 

H  est  vrai  que  par  une  lettre  de  plus  fraiche  datte  M. 
Michcll  nous  apprend  la  mission  d'une  personne  accreditee 
et  munie  des  plein-pouvoirs  du  dit  Roi  k  la  cour  de  Russie,  et 
que  Sa  Majesty  a  bien  voulu  lui  faire  savoir  que  c'etoit  pour 
s'en  servir  si  I'occasion  se  presentoit.  Elle  ne  s'explique  pas 
d'avantage,  et  ne  fait  la  moindre  communication  au  Roi  des 
instructions  particulieres,  qu'elle  auroit  donnecs  el  cc  ministre. 

Vous  jugez  bien,  messieurs,  qu'un  silence  si  extraordi- 
VOL.  I.  p  p 
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naire  par  rapport  k  tin  objet  qui  interesse  les  deux  cours  a  un 
tel  point,  ne  sauroit  etre  regard^  qu'avec  beaucoup  de  surprise 
par  Sa  Majesty ;  je  vous  assure  pourtant  qu'il  ne  Pa  nulle- 
ment  fait  changer  de  resolution.  Mais  elle  continue  d*esperer 
que  le  Roi  vdtre  maitre  se  determinera  enfin  k  lui  {aire  part 
de  ses  id^es  au  sujet  de  la  paix ;  et  elle  se  flatte  en  m6me 
terns  qu'eUe  les  trouvera  propres  i  faciliter  Pobtien  de  ce  bftt 
tant  desirable. 

Des  que  le  Roi  aura  eu  cette  consolation^  il  ne  se  perdra 
pas  un  jour  &  moyenner  k  Sa  dite  MajestiS  la  remise  des 
670,000  livres  sterling.  Et  comme  ces  sentimens  et  cette 
intention  du  Roi  ne  sont  seulement  raisonnables  en  eux 
m^mes,  mais  qu'ils  se  trouvent  aussi  marqu^  au  coin  de 
I'amiti^  et  de  rattention  les  plus  parfaites  envers  Sa  Majesty 
Prussienne,  je  me  flatte  qu'une  telle  ouverture  ne  sauroit 
manquer  d^fetre  re9ue  avec  la  mfime  cordiality,  avec  laqueUe 
on  I'a  fait,  et  qu'il  y  sera  repondu  d*une  maniere  4  lever 
toutes  les  difficult^s  qui  subsistent  actuellement ;  evdnement 
qui  me  rejouira  infiniment  en  mon  particulier. 
J'ai  Phonneur  d'etre, 

avec  la  consideration  la  plus  parfaite, 

Bute. 

The  King  of  Piittssia  to  King  Oeorge  III. 

k  Breslaw,  ce  12  Mars,  1762. 

Monsieur  mon  frere, 
Les  nouvelles  qui  viennent  de  Petersbourg  depuis  la  mort 
de  I'lmp^ratrice  sont  si  £aivorables  que  je  les  communique 
avec  joye  k  Votre  Majesty.  Le  nouvel  Emp^reur  est  entifere- 
ment  dispos^  k  la  paix.  Les  soins  de  M.  Keith  ont  beaucoup 
contribui^  k  entretenir  cette  disposition  avantageuse.  J'ai 
envoy^  le  Baron  Goltz  k  Petersbourg  pour  compUmenter  ce 
Prince  sur  son  avdnement  au  trdne,  et  il  est  en  mfime  terns 
charg^  de  plein  pouvoirs  pour  signer  la  paix,  si  TEmp^reur  y 
consent.  Cette  negotiation  passe  par  les  mains  de  M.  Keith: 
L'Angleterre  n'a  pas  6t6  en  guerre  centre  le  Russie,  et  les 
inter^ts  de  Votre  Majesty  ne  peuvent  rien  souflrir  de  cette 
paix,  de  sorte  que  je  n'ai  aucun  reproche  k  me  fidre,  et  je 
suis  meme  persuad^  qu'elle  sera  bien  aise  de  cet  evdnement : 
VoU^  la  grande  alliance  separ^e ;  c'est  un  tres-grand  article ; 
si  avec  cela  nous  parvenons  k  pousser  la  cour  de  Vienne 
vigoureusement,  il  &udra  bien  qu'elle  prenne  enfin  des'  sen- 
timens plus  mod^r^s  qu'elle  n'en  a  marqu<^  jusqu'ici,  et  son 
consentement  k  la  paix  entrainera  in&Uiblement  celui  de  la 
France.  J'ai  regard^  de  tout  tems  la  Reine  de  Hoogrie 
comme  la  promotrice  de  la  guerre  presente,  et  Votre  Majesty 
verra  que  la  guerre  ne  finira  que  lorsque  cette  Princesse  com- 
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mencera  &  craindre  pour  ses  propres  £tats.  Je  sonhaite 
d'ayoir  tmijouzs  des  nouvelles  agr^ables  i  marquer  4  Votre 
Miyest^ ;  je  la  prie  cependant  de  croire  que  personne  ne 
prend  plus  que  moi  de  part  A  sea  iut^rets^  ^tant  ayec  le  plus 
grand  attackement^ 

Monsieur  mon  icire, 

De  Votre  Majesty 

Le  bon  bire, 

Fedbric. 

Oeorge  III.  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

(Answer.) 

Monsieur  mon  trite. 
En  remerciant  Votre  Majesty  des  deux  lettres  qu'elle  a 
pris  la  peine  de  m'^crire  le  22  de  Janvier^  et  le  12  du  courant^ 
je  la  £Slicite  trds-sincdrement  de  I'heureux  changement  arriv^ 
en  Kussie,  et  particulidrement  sur  la  declaration,  faite  le  23 
du  mois  passe,  par  cet  Empereur  aux  cours  de  Vienne,  de 
Versailles,  et  de  Stockholm.  La  resolution  qu'a  prise  ce 
digne  Prince  de  &ire  connoitre  &  tout  le  monde  ses  sentimens 
par  rapport  i  la  guerre  pr^sente,  et  son  intention  de  con- 
tribuer,  de  tout  son  possible,  au  r^tablissement  d'une  paix 
generale,  m'a  M  infiniment  agr^ble ;  et  ma  &9on  de  penser 
sur  ces  grands  objets  y  correspond  enti^rement,  ie  ne  man- 
querai  pas  de  coop^rer,  par  tout  ce  qui  pourra  oependre  de 
mes  soins,  d,  un  dessein  si  salutaire.  En  mdme  terns,  je  prie 
Votre  Majesty  d'etre  persuade,  que  je  souhaite  toujours 
%alement  de  pourvoir  i  son  assistance.  EUe  yoit  pourtant 
combien  mes  facult^s  diminuent  de  jour  i  autre  en  stdte  de  la 
nouvelle  guerre,  oA  je  me  trouve  engag^,  et  des  secours  indis- 
pensables  pour  le  soutien  de  mon  bon  et  ancien  alli^  le  Boi  de 
Portugal.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  d^  que  Votre  Majesty  m'aura 
conii6  les  moyens  dont  elle  propose  de  se  servir  pour  I'obten- 
tion  de  la  paix,  je  ne  sois  resolu  de  faire  tout  ce  qui  sera  en 
mon  pouvoir  pour  aider  &  sa  r^nssite.  Je  suis,  avec  la  plus 
parfaite  estime  et  affec^on. 

Monsieur  mon  firere, 

De  Votre  Majesty 
k  St.  James,  Le  bon  firere, 

ce  30  Mars,  1762.  Geoboe  R. 

Lord  Bute  to  Mr.  MicheU. 

St.  James's,  26tlL  March,  1762. 
*  *  The  Prussian  ministers  having  yesterday  acquainted 
me  that  they  had  information  £rom  their  court  of  some  oyer- 
tures  supposed  to  have  been  priyately  made  from  hence  to  the 
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>coTirt  of  Vienna,  and  having  desired  that  I  would  commimi- 
cate  the  particulars  for  their  master's  satisfaction :  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  set  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  I  gave  them  a 
sight  of  the  precis  of  the  King's  order  of  the  12th  of  January 
last,  to  Sir  Joseph  Yorke. '  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs. 
Knjrphausen  and  Michell  will  make  the  proper  use  of  this 
communication  towards  removins:  any  ill-STounded  suspicions 
which  may  hare  been  oonceived  by  the  ^  of  Prussia,  widi 
regard  to  a  step  calculated  for  procuring,  u  possible,  an  in- 
formation that  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  common  cause : 
a  step  perfectly  inoiffensive  to  every  power  engaged  in  it,  and 
which  was  so  lar  from  being  taken  with  a  view  to  prejudice 
his  Prussian  Majesty's  particular  interest,  or  even  being  at- 
tended with  any  neglect  of  them,  that  it  carried  upon  the 
very  face  of  it  a  suggestion  thrown  out  with  an  eye  to  turn 
the  Empress's  thoughts  to  obtaining  in  another  part  what 
might  serve  as  an  equivalent  to  her  pretensions  in  Silesia. 
But  to  obviate  any  &ilure  therein  on  their  part,  the  King  has 
ordered  me  to  send  the  above  extract  at  all  events  to  you, 
that  you  may  represent  in  its  true  colours,  and  justify  the 
rectitude  of  his  Majesty's  intentions. 

For  your  own  further  information,  and  to  put  it  in  your 
power  to  rectify,  upon  occasion,  any  misconception  of  the  ten- 
dency and  result  oi  the  insinuations  that  were  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  King's  intimation  to  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  I 
enclose  copies  of  his  answer  likewise,  and  of  that  which  was 
returned  through  the  canal  of  M.  Reischach,  on  the  part  of 
the  Empress  Queen. 

Lord  Bute  to  Mr,  MUcheU. 

St.  James's,  30th  March,  1762. 
In  my  last  I  acquainted  you  with  the  complaint  made  here 
by  Messieurs  Knyphausen  and  Michell  of  some  supposed 
secret  overtures  on  our  part  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  I  then 
explained  the  matter  to  you  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
I  am  now  to  add,  that  though  they  gave  that  intelligence  a 
turn  as  if  they  had  receivea  it  from  tneir  own  court,  yet  we 
know  with  certainty  that  they  picked  it  up  here.  And  as  it 
appears  from  their  way  of  talking  upon  that  subject  to  me, 
but  more  especially  from  what  mey  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  that  they  will  probably  mive  made  a  handle  of  it 
to  inflame  the  mind  of  their  master,  the  ELing  thinks  it  ex- 
pedient for  his  service,  as  well  in  respect  to  this  affair  as  to 
many  others,  that  you  should  repair  forthwith  to  Breslaw, 
where  you  will  lay  the  whole  of  that  business  before  the  King 
of  Prussia :  communicating  to  him  the  letters  sent  you  by  the 
last  post,  as  containing  the  King's  original  orders  to  Sir  Joseph 
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Yorke,  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  which  you  may  assure  him 
are  the  very  orders  that  were  given,  and  not  a  part  only  or 
abstract  of  them :  and  you  will  give  His  Prussian  Majesty  to 
understand,  that,  so  far  from  disavowing  such  a  step,  the 
King  is  so  fv31j  persuaded  of  its  inojBTensiveness,  and  of  his 
right  to  take  such  a  step,  that  His  Majesty  has  no  desire  to 
conceal  what  passed  in  that  transaction,  either  from  him  or 
any  body  else.  Though  you  must  take  care  that  the  commu- 
nication which  you  make  of  it  to  His  Prussian  Majesty  may 
appear  in  its  true  light,  viz.  that  of  a  particular  attention  to 
His  Prussian  Majesty,  and  totally  different  from  an  excuse, 
which  the  King  will  by  no  means  believe  can  be  expected 
from  him  on  such  an  occasion.  Neither  does  His  Majesty 
comprehend  what  title  the  Prussian  ministers  had  to  complain 
of  any  application  which  he  may  have  thought  fit  to  make  to 
the  Empress  Queen,  of  a  nature  like  this  now  in  question, 
entirely  foreign  to  any  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  concerns. 
The  conduct  therefore  of  those  ministers  upon  the  present 
occasion  is  justly  displeasing  to  His  Majesty,  and  it  is  his 
pleasure  that  you  should  express  to  the  King  of  Prussia  his 
desire  that  they  may  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  a  greater 
degree  of  caution  for  the  future.  You  will  execute  these  in- 
structions in  your  audience  of  His  Prussian  Majesty  in  their 
frdlest  sense,  and  without  any  softening,  since  in  the  manner 
wherein  the  affair  has  been  treated  here  by  the  gentlemen 
above  mentioned,  the  King's  honour  is  concerned. 

Lord  Btde  to  Mr,  Mitchell. 

St.  James's,  9th  April,  1762. 
Sir, 
ITie  reserved  and  unfriendly  manner  in  which  the  King 
has  been  treated  by  His  Prussian  Majestv,  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Goltz's  mission  to  Petersburg,  cannot  but  be  very  sensibly 
felt  by  His  Majesty.  It  was  determined  at  first,  without 
previous  communication,  we  were  told,  that  he  went  with 
compliments,  or  at  most  with  general  instructions,  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  courts;  and  when  it  was  owned 
that  he  had  ftdl  powers,  still  he  was  to  open  everv  thing  to 
Mr.  Keith,  and  to  take  no  step  but  in  concert  with  him.  It 
now  comes  out,  by  Mr.  Keith's  letters  of  the  1 1th  past,  that 
M.  Goltz  has  been  negotiating,  upon  affairs  of  the  highest 
consequence,  with  the  Emperor,  and  that,  without  the  least 
degree  of  participation  with  His  Majesty.  No  less  a  point 
than  that  of  giving  His  Prussian  Majesty  a  guaranty  for 
Sleswick,  in  exchange  for  that  of  Silesia,  was  in  agitation ; 
and,  by  Mr.  Keith's  account,  we  may  expect  to  hear  that 
a  treaty  has  been  concluded  vpon  that  foot,  some  weeks  since ; 
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a  treaty  wherein  the  King  of  Pmssda  mnBt  know,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  His  Majesty  to  take  any  part,  con- 
sistently widi  the  engagements  of  his  crown  to  mat  of  Den- 
mark. 

There  is^  therefore,  no  longer  cause  for  surprise,  diongfa 
there  is  certainly  a  great  one  for  complaint,  with  respect  to 
the  dead  silence  of  your  ooxut,  and  their  concealment  fiom 
His  Majesty's  knowledge  of  such  measures,  as,  instead  of 
promoting  ms  pacific  views,  according  to  die  general  aa- 
surances  giyen  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  intentions,  have  the 
greatest  tendency  to  spread  the  flames  of  war,  and  increase 
the  miseries  of  mankind. 

With  the  consciousness,  however,  of  this  unjustifiable 
treatment  of  the  King,  our  master.  His  Prussian  Augesty  has 
still  continued  to  direct  his  ministeia  here,  if  I  may  judge 
from  their  constant  representation,  to  press  the  paym^it  of 
his  former  subsidy :  but  the  condition  upon  which  tne  £jng 
has  declared,  both  by  my  letter  to  them,  and  by  His  Mqesty^a 
to  that  Prince,  that  ne  was  ready  to  give  it,  was  the  employ- 
ment of  it  towards  the  procurement  of  peace,  and  not  towards 
the  continuation  of  war ;  and  I  cannot  conceal  firom  you,  that 
to  see  the  bounty  of  this  nation  converted  to  so  pernicious  a 
use  as  that  of  fomenting  new  troubles  in  Europe,  would  be  of 
all  things  the  most  disagreeable  to  His  Majesty. 

The  King  must  therefore  receive  forther  intelligence,  and 
see  more  clearly  what  use  is  intended  to  be  made  of  any  sub- 
sidy which  he  might  be  induced  to  give,  before  he  can  deter- 
miQe  to  give  any  at  all.  And  this  pause,  on  resolving  upon 
that  important  question,  is  so  mudi  the  more  necessary,  as, 
in  case  His  Prussian  Majesty's  treaty  with  Russia  be  actually 
concluded,  and  the  weight  of  that  empire  taken  consequently 
out  of  the  opposite  scale,  he  will  then,  if  he  continues  in  the 
same  mind  in  which  he  was  when  you  wrote  your  letters  to 
Ixnrd  Holdemesse,  of  the  months  June  and  July,  1756,-  have 
so  little  occasion  for  any  assistance  from  England,  that  he 
might  even  be  teeAy  to  furnish  a  body  of  troops  for  His 
Ma]est3r's  defence.  This  was  the  King  of  Prussia's  language 
to  you,  upon  the  supposition  of  our  barely  preventing  his 
being  attacked  by  Russia.  With  how  much  more  reason  then 
may  the  English  subsidy  be  dispensed  with,  if  he  shall  have 
obtained  not  only  the  neutrality  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  but 
even  his  guaranty  for  the  duchy  of  Silesia  ?  You  are  com- 
manded, therefore,  by  His  Majesty,  to  represent  the  purport 
and  substance  of  what  is  above  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but 
in  the  way  of  a  cool  and  dispassionate  remonstrance,  and 
with  very  particular  caution  in  what  relates  to  his  guaranty  of 
Sleswick ;  not  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  hurt  His  Majesty's 
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interest  at  the  court  of  Russia,  by  representing  there,  that  his 
engagement,  if  he  has  contrax^ted  one  with  the  Emperor  for 
assisting  him  in  his  designs  upon  Denmark,  is  like  to  cost  him 
his  subsidy  from  England ;  or,  if  he  has  not,  by  charging  his 
refusal  to  do  it,  upon  the  King's  withholding  that  succour. 
You  wiU  let  me  know  venr  particularly  aU  that  paaees  upon 
this  execution  of  your  orders. 

In  regard  to  your  notion  expressed  in  your  last,  both  to 
Count  Finckenstein  and  me,  of  the  King's  soliciting  His 
Prussian  Majesty's  assistance  in  dissuading  the  Czar,  by  their 
joint  good  offices,  from  proceedii^  to  hostilities  against  Den- 
mark, you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  copy  of  what  I  am  writing 
to  Mr.  Keith,  that  His  Majesty  would  willingly  concur  in 
such  dissuasion ;  but  he  sees  no  hopes  of  any  weight  being 
added  to  them  from  the  representation  of  a  power,  who,  sup- 
posing the  guaranty  of  Silesia  to  hare  been  purchased  by 
him,  at  the  expense  of  a  reciprocal  one  for  Sleswick,  will 
hare  taken  a  step  so  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  whole 
effect  of  every  pacific  remonstrance. 

I  am,  &c. 

BUTB, 


TVansactions  wUh  the  Court  of  Vienna  f  enclosed  in  Lord 
Bute's  dispatch  of  the  9th  of  April,  1762^. 

Pr^is  des  instructions  donn^es  par  la  d^p^che  de  S.  E.  le 
Comte  de  Bute  &  M,  le  Chevalier  Yorke,  du  12  Janvier, 
1762. 

A  cette  occasion  (viz.  de  la  publication  du  pacte  de 
£umlle  entre  le  France  et  I'Espagne,  et  du  dai^er  ^ui  me- 
nace le  royaume  de  Portugal)  le  Roi  seroit  bien  aise  que 
votre  excellence  pftt  trouver  quelque  canal  convenable  pour 
sender  les  sentimens  de  la  cour  de  Vienne,  afin  que  Sa 
Majesty  sache  s'il  y  a  lieu  d'esp^rer  de  voir  revivre  dans 
I'esprit  de  I'lmp^ratrice  les  craintes  bien  fondles  qu'ont 
confu  tous  ses  au^ustes  predecesseurs  de  la  puissance  enorme 
et  dangereuse  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon :  et  si  elle  ne  s'alar- 
meroit  pas  i  la  vue  de  I'invasion  dont  le  Portugal  est  menac^ 
aussibien  que  des  dangers  qui  sont  justement  &  appr^hender 
pour  ses  propres  ^tats  en  Italie  :  ou  bien  si  elle  ne  seroit  pas 
capable  de  se  laisser  flatter  de  I'esp^rance  de  quelque  acqui- 
sition ult^rieure  dans  ce  quartier,  en  cas  qu'elle  resolut  k  se 
joindre  aux  puissances  qui  pourroient  vomoir  opposer  les  pro- 
jets  peinicieux  de  la  France  et  de  I'Espagne. 
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Fr^is  de  la  r^ponse  dc  M.  PAmbassadeur  Yorke  k  la  lettre 
du  Comte  de  Bute^  du  12  Janvier. — Dat^  i.  la  Hayc, 
19  Janvier,  1762. 

Far  le  canal  dont  je  me  suis  servi,  selon  lea  ordres  de  v. 
£.  du  12  de  ce  mois,  pour  sonderles  sentimensde  Sa  Majesty 
rimp^ratxice  reine  par  rapport  &  I'union  formidable  de  la 
maison  de  Bourbon,  j'esp^re  d'apprendre  quelque  chose :  et 
il  est  £l  pr^umer  qu'au  cas  que  cette  princesse  trouve  &  redire 
au  pacte  de  famille,  elle  ne  s'en  cachera  pas  long  tems.  On 
en  verra  des  indices,  et  il  ne  sera  pas  difficile  en  ce  cas  de 
trouver  moyen  d'etre  mis  au  &it  plus  particuli^rement  de  ses 
intentions.  Et  comme  la  guerre  oH  elle  se  trouve  engag^ 
avec  le  Roi  de  Frusse  fait  le  premier  et  principal  objet  de 
son  attention,  rien  ne  conduiroit  plus  surement  i  la  connois- 
sance  que  I'on  souhaite  de  se  procurer  des  sentimens  r^k  de 
cette  cour  que  si  on  6toit  en  4tat  de  lui  faire  quelque  ouver- 
ture  de  la  part  de  Sa  Majesty  Frussienne. 

Extrait  traduit  d'une  apostille  i  la  lettre  du  Comte  de  Kaunitz 
au  Baron  de  Beischach. — Dat^  de  Vienne  le  3  Mars, 
1762. 

Si  Ton  veut  consid^rer  attentivement  le  contenu  des  m4- 
moires  qui  ont  ^t^  remis,  de  part  et  d'autre,  i  la  cour  d' Angle- 
terre,  dans  Pann^e  1755,  et  sur  tout  si  I'on  veut  relire  avec 
attention  le  plan  que  M.  le  Comte  Charles  de  Colloredo  i 
communique  au  ministre,  il  en  resultera  qu'on  conviendra 
que  nous  avons  d^jcl  commence  dans  ce  tems  \k  k  pr^oir  i, 
connoitre  notre  propre  danger ;  mais  la  conduite  de  I'Angle- 
terre  nous  a,  dans  la  suite,  enti^rement  ouvert  les  yeux ;  et 
il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  naturel,  que  chaque  puissance  prenne 
d'avance  les  mesures  pour  sa  propre  conservation.  Dans  ces 
circonstances  je  dois  vous  avouer,  que  Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale 
et  son  ministre  ne  peuvent  point  comprendre  ce  que  I'ouver- 
ture  confidentielle  des  Anglois  sigmfie  proprement,  et  par 
consequent  il  est  ais6  i  comprendre  qu'on  ne  se  trouve  pas 
ici  en  ^tat  de  pouvoir  y  £sdre  une  rdponse. 

Lord  Bute  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 

St.  James's,  May  26th,  1762. 
Sir, 
As  this  is  the  last  dispatch  that  it  will  fall  to  my  share 
to  write  to  you,  in  quality  of  secretary  of  state,  I  think  it 
necessary,  and  especially  as  the  parliament  is  upon  the  point 
of  breaking  up  without  any  grant  of  subsidy,  as  in  the  former 
years,  to  the  King  of  Frussia,  to  enable  you  to  justify  the 
King's  conduct  from  any  misapprehensions  or  misrepresenta- 
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tions  of  what  has  passed  in  that  aifair^  and  to  set  forth  His 
Majesty's  true  motives  for  withholding  that  succour  in  the 
present  circumstances ;  that  so  the  natural  consequences  of 
public  events^  and  the  effects  of  pure  necessity^  may  be  no 
more  imputed^  as  they  have  been  very  maliciously,  to  such  a 
change  of  dispositions,  or  such  a  failure  of  Menoship,  as  have 
in  truth  never  existed ;  since  the  King  never  had,  nor  has 
now,  the  least  thought  of  abandoning  His  Prussian  Majesty 
to  his  enemies,  or  deserting  his  alliance. 

In  order  to  your  beiog  prepared  to  execute  this  instruc- 
tion in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  King's  intention,  I  must 
desire  you  to  recollect  with  me  the  several  stages  of  the  nego- 
tiation concerning  the  subsidy,  and  what  passed  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  it. 

.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign^  which  ended 
so  greatly  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  disadvantage^  by  his  loss 
of  the  two  important  fortresses  of  Schweidnitz  ana  Colberg^ 
the  King  saw  the  distress  of  his  ally  with  the  utmost  grief 
and  commiseration;  and  upon  the  pressing  application  of 
the  Prussian  ministers  here^  his  Majesty,  notwithstandins;  the 
great  load  of  expenses,  from  the  continuation  of  military 
operations  in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe,  as  woU  by  sea  as 
land,  for  which  the  parliament  could  with  difficulty  make 
provision,  yet  did  not  hesitate  a  minute  in  determming  to 
^ve  the  former  succour  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  term 
m  which  that  business  had  been  before  transacted,  the  treaty 
being  then  expired,  was  indeed  objected  to,  but  the  substance 
was  not  disputed. 

The  negotiation  for  settling  the  mode  of  that  business 
was  carried  on  through  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember. In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  our  war  with 
Spain  broke  out,  and  the  necessity  of  our  undertaking  the 
defence  of  Portugal  against  the  ambitious  views  of  that  crown 
was  foreseen.  The  additional  weight  of  such  vast  charges 
upon  the  most  exhausted  resources  of  this  country  could  not 
but  alarm  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  war^ 
and  the  indisputable  expedience  of  lessening  the  objects  of 
them  was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  In  that  circum- 
stance you  were  directed  to  recommend,  in  the  King's  name, 
to  His  Prussian  Majestv  to  endeavour  to  set  on  toot  some 
negotiation  of  peace  with  the  court  of  Vienna :  he  was  desir- 
ous to  intrust  His  Majesty  with  the  terms  upon  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  treat,  and  assured  of  the  King's  desire 
to  assist  in  bringmg  any  such  salutary  design  to  perfection, 
you  were  likewise  ordered  to  ask  a  communication  of  the 
means  on  which  he  would  rely,  after  so  many  misfortunes, 
and  such  a  diminution  of  his  power,  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
if  that  were  his  intention. 
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After  some  weeks  waiting  for  oq  eclaircissemait  upon 
either  of  those  heads,  in  the  b^inning  of  Febmary  the  i^ng 
did  indeed  complain  of  so  unexpected  a  silence:  but  yon 
were  still  told  that  His  Majesty  was  thinlnng  of  the  proper 
time  for  making  the  demand  of  the  subsidy  in  parliament. 

In  this  interval  we  had  the  great  news  of  the  decease  of 
the  late  Czarina,  and  a  most  promising  prospect,  from  our 
very  first  accounts  of  that  happy  change  of  measures,  whidi 
has  so  greatly  bettered  the  King  of  Prussia's  situation. 

His  Majesty  saw  that  amendment  with  the  truest  satus&c- 
tion.  He  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  sincere  firiend  to  that  Prince,  and 
as  a  well-wisher  to  the  public  interests  of  mankind;  for  he 
considered  the  defection  of  Russia  from  the  contrary  alliance, 
as  what  must  give  His  Prussian  Majesty  a  great  advantage 
towards  obtaining  a  speedy  peace ;  and  though  His  Majesty 
could  not,  consistently  with  ^e  interests  of  his  people,  whose 
burthens  were  increasing  in  proportion  as  those  of  his  allj 
were  lessened,  think  then  of  contributing  by  any  act  of  his 
to  the  prolongation  of  war ;  yet  he  still  declared,  and  has 
continued,  tiU  near  the  present  times,  declaring^  that  if  he 
might  have  assurance  that  the  subsidy  should  be  employed 
towards  the  procurement  of  peace.  His  M^esty  would  be  still 
ready  to  ask  it  immediately  of  the  parliament. 

Tins  was  the  language,  as  well  as  my  letter  of  the  26th  oi 
February,  to  Messieurs  Knyphausen  and  Michell,  as  of  one 
which  His  Majesty  was  pleased  himself  to  write  a  month  after 
that  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

It  was  not  till  the  9th  of  last  month  that,  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  waiting  for  such  an  overture  from  BresUw,  as  might 
have  justified  to  His  Majesty's  own  paternal  sentiments,  and 
to  the  public,  the  laying  again,  in  so  different  circumstances, 
so  heavy  a  charge  upon  his  people,  that  you  were  directed  to 
hold  a  language  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  might  prepare 
him  for  a  total  cessation  of  the  former  pecuniary  succour.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  actual  conclusion  of  his  armistice  with 
Russia,  and  when  an  agreement  of  the  like  kind  with  Sweden 
was  in  view.  It  was  when  the  former  of  those  powers  seemed 
on  the  point  of  concluding  a  definitive  treaty  (at  least)  with 
His  Prussian  Majesty,  and  the  latter,  from  her  absolute  ina- 
bility to  continue  the  war,  and  the  universal  cry  of  her  people 
for  peace,  was  preparing  to  make  the  first  step  towards  hun;  in 
a  word,  it  was  subsequent  to  our  receiving  here  that  important 
declaration  of  the  23rd  of  February,  by  the  new  Emperor, 
wherein  he  openly  exhorts  the  King  of  Prussia's  enemies  to 
put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war,  and  declares  his  own  resolution  of 
restoring  to  that  Prince  all  the  important  conquests  of  his 
predecessor. 

With  these  facts  and  dates  in  your  memory,  you  may  ven- 
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tare  to  appeal  not  only,  as  you  were  directed  by  my  last  cited 
dispatch,  to  that  Prince's  former  eventual  deck^tions,  but 
even  to  his  own  present  judgment,  and  that  of  his  ministers, 
whether  the  King  could  have  still  reasonably  been  expected 
to  perseyere  in  his  intention  of  giving  the  former  subsidy. 
We  have  a  very  powerful  additional  enemy  to  contend  with ; 
His  Prussian  Majesty  has  a  new  and  very  powerful  Mend : 
the  weight  of  Spain  is  thrown  into  our  opposite  scale ;  that  of 
Bussia,  and  Sweden  too,  is  taken  out  of  his :  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg  to  defend,  besides 
Saxony  and  Silesia ;  the  two  former  are  no  longer  in  danger ; 
we  had,  on  our  part,  a  most  expensive  land  war  to  support  in 
Germany ;  we  must  now  provide  for  another  in  Portugal. 

It  seems  hardly  imaginable  that  this  striking  comparison 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  convince  even  the  Court  of  Breslaw^ 
that  in  such  circumstances,  without  a  certainty  of  its  appli- 
cation towards  lessening  the  objects  of  war,  it  was  impossible 
to  propose  the  subsidy  to  parliament  with  any  hopes  of 
success. 

Having  thus  stated  to  you,  in  its  true  and  genuine  colours, 
the  whole  of  the  King's  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Prus- 
<daa  subsidy,  with  the  real  motives  of  it  in  every  step,  I  come 
now  to  say  something  on  another  affair,  which  concerns  myself 
more  particularly,  and  in  which  His  Majesty  is  very  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  me  to  make  my  own  disculpation  a  part  of 
this  dispatch,  written  by  his  order,  and  with  his  approbation. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you  are  fully  apprised  of  it,  that 
I  have  been  charged  with  having  hela  to  Prince  Galitzin, 
some  little  time  before  his  departure,  a  most  unfriendly  dis- 
course with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  with  having 
in  particular  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
through  the  channel  of  that  minister,  in  the  nrst  place,  not  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Prussian  territories,  but  to  keep 
them  still  there,  in  order  to  force  that  prince  to  maJce  cessions 
to  the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  and  secondly,  to  prefer  an  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  to  that  of  His  Prussian  Majesty. 
These  are  the  chief  points  of  accusation,  to  which  are  added 
some  embellishments  of  less  consequence :  and  in  answer  to 
them,  what  I  have  to  observe  to  you  is,  that  I  see  no  resem- 
blance in  that  account  to  my  real  conversation  with  Prince 
Gahtan.  J£  he  did  reaUy  therefore  make  such  a  report  to 
the  Emperor,  he  must  either  grossly  have  mistaken  my  mean- 
ing, or  failed  in  his  memory,  or  (what  I  am  sorry  to  suppose 
possible  with  respect  to  a  gentleman  so  deservedly  esteemed), 
may  have  been  prompted,  by  his  known  attachment  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  give  such  a  turn  to  his  relation  of  my  dis- 
course as  he  m^ht  think  most  likely  to  serve  that  interest. 

By  a  particular  coldness  shewn  by  the  C^ar  to  Mr.  Keith, 
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and  by  hints  which  dropped  from  His  Imperial  Majesty^  there 
was  reason  to  think  that  something  written  to  him  by  Prince 
Galitzin,  with  regard  to  the  Kiiig's  disposition  towards  the 
King  of  Prussia^  had  given  him  offence. 

Me  without  doubt  communicated  that  intelligence  to  His 
Prussian  Majesty^  who  had  been  before  disposed,  by  those 
malevolent  and  mischievous  insinuatLons,  which  we  have  by 
a  mtdtitude  of  combined  circumstances  but  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  he  receives  from  his  ministers  here,  to  give  an  en- 
tire belief  to  it,  with  the  same  credulity  with  which  he  listened 
to  that  groundless  and  shameful  falsehood,  transmitted  to  him 
from  hence,  of  His  Majesty's  having  offered  to  treat  with  the 
court  of  Vienna  at  his  expense. 

But,  however  that  be,  the  fact  is,  that  I  held  no  such  dis- 
course. I  do  perfectly  recollect  the  interview  which  I  had 
with  Prince  Galitzin  before  he  left  us,  and  I  remember  as 
perfectly  that  I  had  then  lying  by  me  my  first  dispatch,  after 
the  late  Empress's  death,  to  Mr.  Keith,  and  that  I  talked  to 
him  from  the  contents,  and  entirely  in  the  language  of  it ;  and 
I  must  add  that,  in  using  that  style,  I  spoke  not  my  own 
notions  only,  but  those  of  His  Majesty,  and  of  all  his  servants, 
who  had  seen  and  concurred  in  the  instructions  then  sent  to 
Mr.  Keith. 

I  communicated  to  you  at  that  time  what  appeared  neces- 
sary for  your  information  of  the  contents  of  that  dispatch ;  but 
as  it  is  now  become  of  more  importance,  I  have  His  Majesty's 
leave  to  send  you  in  extenso  every  word  in  it  that  related  to 
the  general  afeirs  of  Europe,  or  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
particular. 

You  will  see  that,  instead  of  advising  the  Czar  to  continue 
his  armies  upon  the  Prince's  territories,  the  King's  particular 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  is  expressed  in  the  orders  given  to 
those  troops  to  advance  no  further  upon  them ;  to  abstain 
from  all  hostilities,  and  even  to  accept  an  armistice,  if  offered : 
you  will  see  too,  that  so  far  from  desiring  that  the  court  of 
Kussia  should  prefer  the  Austrian  alliance  to  the  King  of 
Prussia's,  Mr.  Keith  was  directed  to  execute  the  instructions 
sent  to  him  bv  the  King  of  Prussia  himself,  which  were  cer- 
tainly not  in  Kivour  of  me  Queen  of  Hungary. 

It  is  true,  that  the  preference  is  very  strongly  given  to 
pacific  measures  in  that  dispatch,  and  Mr.  Keith  is  restrained 
from  concurring  in  any  thing  that  might  tend  to  protract  the 
war :  but  this  was  no  secret  instruction,  for  you  were  directed 
to  make  the  same  declaration,  and  to  shape  your  own  conduct 
by  the  same  rule. 

You  see  then,  besides  my  own  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
how  totally  improbable  it  is  that  I  should  hold  a  language  to 
the  Russian  minister,  I   do  not  say  so  different,  but  so  abso- 
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lutely  contradictory  to  the  orders  which  I  had  just  sent  from 
His  Majesty  to  his  own  minister  at  that  courts  and  that,  with 
those  very  orders  in  my  hand,  I  should  declare  or  even  in- 
sinuate to  Prince  Galitzin  that  His  Majesty's  real  sentiments 
were  just  the  reverse  of  them. 

Upon  this  foot,  therefore,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  clear 
me  from  such  an  unworthy  imputation,  having  only  just  to 
add  to  this  letter,  that,  as  one  which  His  Majesty  has  received 
from  the  King  of  Prussia  seems  to  adopt  the  same  ill-founded 
charge,  and  does  not  yet  express  a  full  satisfaction  in  the  de- 
clarations made  by  His  Majesty,  with  respect  to  the  idle  story 
of  our  negotiation  with  the  Empress  Queen,  the  King  would 
have  you  insinuate  civilly  to  Count  Finkenstein,  that  His 
Majes^  had  not  thought  it  suitable,  either  to  his  own  or  His 
Prussian  Majesty's  dignity,  to  enter  into  such  altercations,  but 
had  chosen  to  enable  you  his  minister  to  explain,  and  set  in 
their  true  Ught,  those  £su;ts  which  have  either  erroneously  or 
maliciously  been  misrepresented  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

I  am,  &c. 

Bute. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   Re'sPECTING    IRELAND. 

Lord  Bowes y  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  Mr.  Dodington. 

25th  December,  1760. 

«  «  *  <j^Q  orders  to  dissolve  the  late  parliament,  and  to 
send  over  the  bills  as  usual,  to  certify  to  His  Majesty  the 
considerations  for  calling  a  new  one,  were  in  consequence  of 
applications  from  the  Lords  Justices  here,  that  the  affair  must 
be  speedily  over,  and  that  within  the  year  of  the  present 
sheriffs. — The  resolutions  were  just  and  prudent. 

Had  the  dif&culties  relating  to  the  sending  over  the  bill 
for  a  supply  (pursuant  to  precedent)  occurred,  they  ought  to 
have  been  disclosed.  Charity  bids  us  hope  it  did  not.  In 
fact,  the  subject  was  not  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  till  on 
the  meeting  of  a  council,  called,  as  I  was  then  informed,  to 
consider  what  bills  should  be  sent.  It  was  mentioned  to  me 
the  instant  before  we  took  our  seats,  requesting  me  to  name 
such  as  might  be  proper.  My  answer  was,  that  the  notice 
was  short  and  unexpected :  I  presumed  we  should  see  what 
had  been  done,  and  follow  precedents.  On  my  memory  I 
thought  a  money  bill  was  always  one. 

The  primate,  who  spoke  to  me,  and  the  attorney-general. 
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who  was  present,  seemed  to  acqtnesce.  On  mentioning  it  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  objected  against  sending 
a  bill  for  a  supply,  as  there  would  be  tone  after  a  meeting  of 
parliament  to  prepare  one  in  form,  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary before,  as  the  duties  would  not  expire  till  the  25th  of 
December  1761 ;  adding,  that  such  a  bill  would  be  rejected, 
and  produce  warmth,  which  was  to  be  avoided  in  a  new 
parliament,  and  possibly  end  in  a  dissolution ;  the  rather  as 
they  resolved  in  the  year  1727,  the  day  they  passed  a  like 
biQ,  on  the  meeting  of  that  parliament,  ''  That  no  mone^  biU 
'<  shoidd  be  read  before  the  report  from  the  proper  committees 
'^  of  accounts,  and  that  this  should  be  the  standing  order." 

These  reasons,  to  which  I  have  given  their  foil  strength, 
were  reported  instantly  at  the  board,  urged  pathetically,  and 
in  my  judgment  improperly,  at  that  time  and  place.  Depart- 
ing from  the  settled  usage  in  affairs  of  government  required 
temper  to  judge  of  the  necessity  and  previous  private  deli- 
beration with  those  in  the  Eling's  service,  to  settle  the  manner 
in  which  such  a  necessary  change  can  be  effected. 

This  was  not  done,  and  the  effects  to  be  expected  hap- 
pened :  hasty  resolutions,  and  declarations  of  what  they  would 
or  would  not  do,  and  that  equally  at  the  upper  and  lower 
end  of  the  table.  My  intimations  of  what  has  since  been  the 
case  were  to  little  purpose,  and  spoke  strongly  to  my  under- 
standing, that  each  man  saw  this  woidd  be  a  popular  point, 
and  strove  which  should  appear  strongest  in  support  of  it. 
The  next  step  was  to  guard  against  resentment  on  your  side 
the  water.  They  were  warned,  and  therefore  the  justices 
wrote  the  next  day  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  apprizing  him  of 
their  sentiments,  the  improbability  of  changing  them,  the 
consequences  of  attempting  the  sending  such  bill,  and,  I 
think,  sufficiently  to  be  understood,  that  lliey  could  not  do 
it ;  proposing  the  expedient  of  other  bills,  which,  if  received, 
the  affair  would  end — at  least  it  gave  time  to  deliberate.  To 
which  I  (an  eye-witness  to  the  ferment)  concurred,  express- 
ing my  sense  to  comply,  if  the  expedient  should  not  be 
accepted. 

You  know  the  event  on  your  side — on  ours,  no  answer  to 
the  sent  letter — ^increased  heats— more  determined  delibera- 
tions.— Debate  blowed  the  coals.  They  were  told,  without 
effect,'  that  the  sending  bills  to  His  Majesty^  to  be  by  him 
returned  to  his  parliament,  to  notify  from  hun  the  causes  of 
their  meeting,  and  the  business  they  were  to  proceed  upon, 
was  peculiar  to  Ireland,  depended  on  positive  laws  enacted 
by  parliament  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  under  which 
they  could  not  enter  upon  other  acts  than  those  transmitted 
by  the  King — ^that,  subsisting  that  law,  supplies  must  be  sent 
to  diem  as  other  acts.     That  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary 
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confimis  the  former,  at  the  time  when  it  enlarges  the  power 
of  goyemment  here  to  transmit  to  His  Majesty  other  causes 
which  might  arise  during  the  session  of  parliament ;  but  the 
former  remained  in  full  lorce  as  to  such  causes  and  considera- 
tions as  were  known  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  That 
in  fact  a  supply  was  understood  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
calling  parliament ; — ^that  the  establishment  in  Ireland  made 
It  necessary  to  ask  a  supply  from  the  next  parliament,  as  it 
would  certainly  be  wanted.  The  time  of  askmg  the  quantum 
and  the  continuance  were  in  the  discretion  of  the  Crown ; — 
that  this  notification  equally  left  to  the  House  of  Commons 
their  affirmation  or  negation ;— that  ancient  laws  were  to  be 
expounded  by  usage  ;->  that  this  appears  to  haye  been  eyer 
the  usage  firom  the  journals  of  parliament,  and  the  records  of 
the  council,  especially  since  the  contest  in  1692,  without  a 
single  exception — ^that  contests  with  the  Crown  were  to  be 
ayoided— that  the  nature  of  the  subject  made  it  less  justifiable 
m  point  of  pmdetice,  as  no  one  attempted  to  urge  any  real 
prejudice  that  might  attend  the  following  of  precedents; 
whilst  on  the  other  it  obstructed  the  calling  of  parliament. 
How  long  that  might  subsist  could  not  be  ]biown.  That  at 
that  board  they  were  to  consider  what  was  their  duty,  and  to 
represent  and  adyise  of  inconyeniences  which  were  expected 
from  doing  what  had  been  done,  and  seemed  required  by 
law.  Prudential  reasons  were  also  urged  in  yain — time 
taken  for  consideration.  Possibly  the  eyent  may  be,  that  no 
such  cause  will  be  transmitted  as  yet:  that  if  required 
towards  the  necessary  meeting  of  parliament,  it  may  be 
complied  with ;  but  what  will  he  the  &te  of  such  bill  sent 
back,  or  the  consequences  of  an  unanimous  rejection,  is  out 
of  my  ken. 

This  country  is  populous  and  wealthy.  They  haye  been 
taught  to  think  themselyes  injured  by  their  present  con* 
stitution,  forgetting  Poyning's  law  was  their  own  request,  and 
that  if  their  form  of  goyemment,  whilst  in  their  present 
relation  to  JBngland,  be  different  from  that  of  England,  the 
worst  that  can  beM  them  is  to  force  England  to  deter- 
mine what  power  the  parliament  of  England  shall  haye  oyer 
Ireland. 

As  to  others  who  want  not  this  information,  their  business 
is,  and  will  be,  to  secure  such  parliament  interest  as  may 
render  them  necessary  to  eyery  chief  goyemor.  He  may 
parade,  but  must  submit.  This  is  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  occasions  questions  to  be  taken  up  here  for  the  sake  of 
popularity,  that  as  goyemors  they  should  discountenance. 

This  will  account  for  the  great  precaution  that  one  should 
not  get  the  start  of  the  others,  and  keeping  together  em- 
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powers  them  to  say,  "  change  hahds  as  oft  as  you  please,  you 
"  can  only  be  fiimished  from  this  shop." 


Lord  Bowes  to  Mr.  Dodington. 

2nd  February  1761. 

I  don't  wonder  my  last  seemed  obscure ;  public  disturb- 
ances are  with  difficulty  explained.  Those  we  are  engaged 
in  become  important  rather  from  the  situation  of  govemment 
than  the  consequence  of  the  matter. 

To  view  them  in  a  true  light,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back 
to  the  Bevolution,  or  rather  to  the  Hanover  succession,  since 
which  time  Ireland  has  been  the  most  flourishing  state  in 
Europe,  as  is  evident  from  the  rise  of  lands,  and  the  great 
increase  of  personal  property ;  and  probably  their  represen- 
tatives in  this  parliament  have  been  possessed  of  xuore  pro- 
perty than  yours  in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  nxnnben, 
without  taking  in  the  disproportion  of  wealth  in  the  two 
kingdoms ;  whence  you  will  conclude  that  power,  or  attempts 
to  acquire  it,  have  accompanied  opulence.  They  had  not 
had  any  real  grievance  from  govenmient,  and  have  therefore 
quarrelled  with  its  present  legal  constitution.  They  have 
considered  your  House  as  the  model,  and  in  general  think 
themselves  injured  in  the  instances  wherein  theirs,  upon  the 
legal  constitution,  must  differ. 

In  &ct,  they  are  become  the  terror  of  governors  sent  from 
England,  who,  for  present  quiet,  and  uncertainty  of  support 
from  your  ministry,  have  rather  chosen  to  gratify  by  com- 
pliance, than  contest  points,  which,  when  acquiesced  in, 
became  a  foundation  for  friture  superstructures.  This  gave 
rise  to  undertakers^  who  insured  quiet  to  the  governor  in 
exchange  for  power,  and  are  now  in  that  state  of  strength  to 
teU  the  lord  lieutenant  he  must  come  into  their  measures,  or 
be  rendered  too  uneasy  for  men  of  rank  to  remain  under. 

You  need  not.  be  told  by  me  where  that  power  now 
resides,  nor  how  necessary  popularity  is  to  the  keeping  of  it, 
especially  on  the  election  of  a  new  parliament. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  formerly  Protestant  or  Papist 
were  the  key  words;  they  are  now  court  or  country;  re- 
ferring still  to  constitutional  grievances,  for  of  others  they 
don't  pretend  to  complain. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (when  in  opposition) 
was  the  popular  man,  and  (with  his  abilities)  of  great  con- 
sequence. His  acceptance  of  his  employment,  with  an  added 
salary,  had  totally  deprived  him  of  popularity,  nor  could  it 
be  retrieved  by  ms  being  of  no  use  on  the  otner  side.  The 
parliament  here  being  dissolved,  the  law  required  the  council 
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here  to  certify  (in  form  of  bills)  the  considerations  for  calling 
a  new  parliament.  Usage  had  always  sent  a  bill  for  a  supply^ 
commonly  called  a  money  bill,  as  one.  The  Commons  had 
received  these  bills  with  reluctance.  The  applications  to 
council  to  send  over  bills  as  usual,  gave  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  opportunity  to  object  against  sending  any  money 
bill,  which  he  enforced  by  such  reasons  as  were  the  popular 
arguments  against  it.  Prevailing  in  this  point  at  that  board 
must  have  merit,  as  the  Commons  had  not  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed, and  their  attempt  in  1692  ended  in  their  dissolution. 
The  intent  was  evident,  as  also  that  what  one  gained  thereby, 
must  be  lost  to  others,  which  probably  occasioned  that  un- 
precedented warmth  which  followed. 

Neither  could  trust  the  other  with  this  advantage,  and 
therefore  joined  instantly,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  become 
principals  at  once ;  resolving  and  declaring  they  were  ready 
to  suffer  political  martyrdom  in  support  of  it,  and  this  before 
the  council  had  given  or  been  asked  their  opinions  on  the 
subject,  though,  in  fact,  the  majority  soon  espoused  the  same 
sentiments.  To  this  united  strength  may  be  ascribed  the 
letters  to  the  lieutenant,  in  terms  unusual,  to  say  no  more ; 
and  hence  the  diffictdties  arise  as  to  the  prudential  part  on 
your  side  the  water,  and  are,  in  truth,  of  great  moment  with 
respect  to  the  future  government  of  this  kingdom. 

There  is  a  bill  sent  from  hence  in  seeming  compliance 
with  these  resolutions  on  your  side,  to  which  some  names 
are  wanting,  because  they  did  not  consider  the  bill  sent 
a^eeable  to  former  usage,  or  the  intent  of  it.  Not  being  a 
bill  for  a  supply  to  His  Majesty,  that  it  was  open  to  every 
objection  made  against  sending  the  usual  bill,  with  many 
others  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  bill  sent;  as  it  related 
to  a  vote  of  credit,  for  which  the  honour  of  the  Commons  was 
engaged;  not  desired  by  those  who  had  lent  their  money, 
and  could  only  be  necessary  on  the  supposed  defective  secu- 
rity of  that  vote — that  it  appropriated  duties  in  the  first 
instance,  and  deprived  the  Commons  of  considering  the 
amount  of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for,  or  the  duties  for  re- 
payment, &c.  &c.  &c.  That  these  added  objections  would 
probably  create  contests  in  another  place,  and  the  measure 
was  therefore  unsafe  as  well  as  unusual,  and  seemed  calcu- 
lated only  to  ascertain  in  the  event  that  which  they  had 
said  would  happen  in  sending  a  money  bill. 

It  is  observable,  and  I  believe  true,  that  the  opposition 
here  is  universally  disapproved  of,  and  the  actors  see  their 
error,  though  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  affair.  If  this 
last  attempt  succeeds,  they  will  rejoice  as  on  a  victory — if 
not,  their  having  departed  from  their  first  declaration,  their 

VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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doing  what  they  ought  to  have  done^  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence,  if  those  on  your  side  insist  upon  it. 

Lord  Bowes  to  Mr.  Dodington. 

26th  March,  1761. 

Lord  Halifax  comes  here  at  a  critical  time,  and  his  con- 
duct will  probably  fix  the  Aiture  government  of  Ireland. 

16th  Oct.  1761. 

*  *  *  To  me  Lord  Halifax  seems  to  have  got  the  start 
of  opposition,  and  they  will  have  no  easy  task  to  persuade 
the  people  that  he  is  not  their  friend.  The  return  of  the 
money  bill  is  likely  to  occasion  differences  :  but  the  train  in 
which  things  are  placed  is  likely  to  make  it  easy ; — it  was 
sent  in  wrath,  knowing  it  must  be  rejected  on  its  return. 
Your  lordship  well  knows  what  uphill  work  it  must  be  to 
carry  such  a  question  against  the  inclinations,  and  in  fact 
against  utility  and  conveniency ;  what  is  therefore  wished,  is, 
that  it  may  be  received  and  read,  and  then  postponed  till 
a  new  bill  may  be  framed,  which  will  take  in  the  subject  of 
that  act,  and  which  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the  end 
proposed  by  way  of  supply  and  duration,  and  then  drop  the 
first,  upon  the  reason  of  the  thing,  without  entering  on  any 
frirther  questions.  Questions  may,  and  probably  will,  be 
proposed,  but  I  think  rejected  by  a  respectable  majority. 

The  bill  for  septennial  parliaments  will  be  mtroduced, 
and  like  your  place  bill  be  carried  in,  though  strongly  against 
the  inclinations  of  many  who  will  be  silent.  In  what  light 
that  may  be  considered  elsewhere,  you  may  know  before  I 
can.  The  question  is,  or  rather  may  be,  of  importance  to 
the  Crown,  but  infinitely  more  to  the  quiet,  &c.  &c.  of  the 
kingdom. 

Lord  Halifax  to  Lord  Mdcombe. 

15th  December,  1761. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favourable  opinion  you  ex- 
press of  my  government  here,  and  I  am  sorry  for  the  picture 
you  draw  elsewhere.  If  I  am  quiet,  it  is  not  that  I  am 
without  a  tribe  equal  in  rtrtues  to  that  you  describe  at  home  ; 
but  I  came  determined  to  make  the  proper  use  of  them,  and 
I  luckily  had  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  was 
always  considered  gooa  generalship  to  torn  an  enemy's  can- 
non against  themselves,  and  I  took  their  battery  as  soon  as 
unmasked.  I  will  not  say  what  other  lord  lieutenants  have 
been,  but  I  am  as  much  master  here  as  I  can  wish  to  be,  and 
as  much  as  my  good  Royal  Master  could  ever  have  expected 
me  to  be.     His  authority,  coute  qu'il  coute,  shall  never  suflfer 
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in  my  hands.    The  session  is  like  to  continue  good  humoured^ 
and  to  be  short,  as  the  edge  of  opposition  is  blunted. 


APPENDIX  IV. 


ON    THE   ISLE   OF   MAN. 


The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Norwegians,  the 
ancient  records  oi  the  island  were  carried  to  Drontheim  in 
Norway ;  and,  on  inquiry  within  these  thirty  years,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  they  were  accidentally  destroyed  by 
fire.  However,  it  seems,  from  the  report  of  Calvin's  case, 
that  this  island  was  an  ancient  and  absolute  kingdom*. 

The  tradition  of  the  island  points  out  the  first  trace  of 
monarchy  in  the  latest  stages  of  druidical  hierarchy,  when 
Christianity  was  introduced,  and  bishops  were  placed  there 
by  St.  Patrick,  not  only  ad  erudiendum,  but,  ad  regendum 
populum  Istius  Insulaef. 

The  island  was  under  an  independent  sovereign;  by 
Edward  II.  it  was  granted  to  his  favourite,  Gaveston,  Earl 
of  Cornwall:^,  and  was  afterwards  conquered  and  held  by 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and  governed  by  his  thanes. 
By  the  assistance  of  Edward  III.  it  again  returned  to  the 
English  line,  and  became  the  property  of  Sir  William 
Montacute,  who,  in  1393,  sold  it  to  William  le  Scrope,  on 
whose  forfeiture  it  fell  to  Henry  IV  §. 

This  monarch,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the 
isle  to  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  being  attainted 
for  treason  II,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Stanley  and  his 
heirs  If,  Tenendum  de  Rege  hseredibus  et  successoribus  suis 
per  homagium  ligeum  reddendo  nobis  duos  falcones,  &c.  &c. 
from  whom,  ^  a  lineal  succession,  this  noble  inheritance 
descended  to  I^rdinand,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby. 

In  the  year  following  his  succession,  this  nobleman  died, 
leaving  three  daughters  co-heiresses,  and  his  brother  William, 
sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  his  heir  male. 

On  the  death  of  Earl  Ferdinand,  a  controversy  arose 
between  his  three  daughters  and  widow,  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  said  Earl  William  on  the  other.  A  reference  m  conse- 
quence was  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  some  of  her  privy 
council  and  judges**. 

•  Coke's  Rep.  7.  t  Jocelin,  Vit.  Patric.  6.  152.  %  Rap.  Hist. 

Eng.  Tol.  iii.  331.        }  4th  Inst.  283.        ||  Gth  Henry  IV.        H  4th  Inst  284. 
**  Anderson's  Reports,  toI.  ii.  p.  215.    I>ugdale'»Baronage^250. 

Q  Q^ 
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This  dispute  continued  several  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  Crown  appears  to  have  had  possession  of  the  island. 
At  length  an  agreement  was  made,  various  sums  of  money 
paid  to  Earl  Ferdinand's  daughters  and  his  widow,  and  the 
succession  of  the  island  regulated  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
the  7th  of  James  I. 

Bv  diis  act  it  was  setded,  after  certain  limitations,  on  the 
right  heirs  of  James,  then  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Derby,  with  a  clause  prohibitory  of  alienation. 

Tne  island  descended  to  James,  tenth  Earl  of  Derby,  on 
whose  decease,  the  male  line  of  heirs  of  James  Lord  Stanley 
becoming  extinct,  recourse  was  had  to  Amelia  Sophia,  the 
youngest  surviving  daughter  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  was  married  to  John,  Marquis  of  Atholl,  and  from  whom, 
by  lineal  succession,  the  island  has  devolved  on  the  present 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Atholl,  Baroness  Strange,  under  the 
parliamentary  entail  of  the  7th  of  James  I. 

It  being  conceived  that  the  British  and  Irish  revenues 
were  materially  affected  by  illicit  practices  carried  on  to  and 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  acts  of  parliament  passed  from  time  to 
time,  regulating  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  which,  in  the  year  1765,  bein^  considered  in- 
sufficient to  carry  their  purposes  into  effect,  after  much  nego- 
tiation and  correspondence  with  the  Atholl  family,  which  was 
at  length  dropped,  the  bill  of  1765,  for  investing  the  island 
in  the  crown,  passed. 

The  next  Duke  of  Atholl,  who  was  heir  apparent,  and  on 
the  decease  of  his  mother  heir  general  of  James  Lord  Stanley, 
conceiving  that  this  act  of  parliament  had  been  made  in  direct 
violation  of  the  parliamentary  entail  of  7th  James  I.  and  in 
various  respects  extremely  severe  in  its  operation,  from  the 
title  to  and  value  of  the  island  being  totally  misunderstood  at 
the  time  the  transaction  took  place,  made  several  ''applications 
for  redress*,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  discontinue,  from 
new  matter  arising  in  the  course  of  his  mvestigations  relative 
to  this  island;  and  His  Grace  having  obtained  from  His 
Majesty  a  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  his 
complaints,  and  the  situation  of  the  island,  a  report  was  made 
generally  in  favour  of  His  Grace's  allegations,  and  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  imperial  parliament. 

♦  Com.  Joum.  1780, 1790. 
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Letter  from  a  Person  in  high  Office  in  America,  to 
an  English  Nobleman,  on  the  Temper  of  the  People, 
and  Course  of  Politics. 

New  York,  8th  November,  1765. 

By  Davis,  two  days  ago,  I  gave  you  a  tedious  (because 
I  chose  it  should  be  a  particidaT)  account  of  the  violence 
that  lately  broke  out  in  this  town,  and  which,  if  the  madness 
of  the  Ueutenant-govemor  had  not  been  repressed  by  the 
prudence  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  King's  forces, 
would  very  probably  have  involved  the  whole  continent  in  a 
rebellion. 

I  am  impatient  to  the  last  degree  for  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Moore  ;  not  because  it  will  rid  us  of  Colden,  who,  'tis 
reported,  thinks  himself  no  longer  safe  in  America,  and  will 
remove  to  England ;  but  I  have  some  hopes  a  governor,  not 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  may  confide  in  the  mihtia,  and  take 
proper  measures  to  free  us  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the 
dominion  of  a  mob,  who  not  only  terrify  the  magistracy,  but 
may  put  the  match  to  the  powder  of  discontent  that  threatens 
to  blow  up  all  the  provinces.  Let  us  hope  there  will  be  no 
recurring  to  force ;  if  Britain  prefers  it  to  poUcy,  we  are 
both  ruined.  For  the  Americans  seemed  determined  to  fulfil 
Barry's  prediction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fight  it 
out. 

Depend  upon  it  they  will  suffer  no  man  to  execute  any 
law  to  raise  internal  taxes  unimposed  by  their  own  assem- 
bhes.  None  of  the  distributors  durst  act ;  and  that  man's 
heart  must  be  fortified  with  tenfold  steel,  who  ventures  even 
to  approve  the  doctrine,  that  the  parliament  hath  a  right  to 
give  away  the  estates  of  the  colonists  without  their  consent. 

In  the  chartered  governments,  where  the  offices  are  elec- 
tive, all  things  run  on  in  the  usual  channel :  and  even  in  the 
colonies,  where  there  is  a  more  immediate  dependence  on  the 
crown,  the  spirit  of  the  people  countenances  such  a  defiance 
to  all  officers,  that  I  make  no  doubt  of  an  equal  neglect  of 
the  stamp  act. 

The  ordinary  process  of  the  law  has  not  as  yet  been 
issued  in  this  province;  but  I  suppose  it  will  soon  be^in 
without  any  reference  to  the  parliamentary  decree :  and,  in- 
deed, if  any  durst  to  ask  for  them,  there  are  none  to  distribute 
them.  The  merchants,  I  once  thought,  would  have  been  the 
first  purchasers ;  but  they  venture  out  their  vessels  with  un 
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stamped  cockets ;  nor  have  the  officers  of  the  customs  the 
hardiness  to  refuse  them  any  of  the  necessary  documents. 
The  newspapers  also  are  dispersed  as  before,  and  thunder  out 
their  weekly  execrations  against  all  the  authors  of  the  real  or 
supposed  mevances  of  the  country ;  and  the  printers,  sure  of 
an  immediate  gaol-delivery,  inflame  the  whole  continent. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  man  who  finds  means  to  dispel 
the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  us,  and  brighten  this  troubled 
sky.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties.  The  change  of  the 
ministry  gives  a  ray  of  hope  to  some,  who  presume  that  the 
new  state-physicians  will  naturally  find  fault  with  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  old  doctors.  But  I  fear  that  the  terror  of  the 
general  voice  on  your  side  of  the  water,  will,  for  a  time,  sup- 
port the  doctrine  J^ere  so  utterly  abhorred ;  nor  do  I  see  any 
middle  way  to  save  the  honour  and  claims  of  the  parliament 
Regulations  in  trade  to  destroy  the  West  India  monopoly,  so 
destructive  to  us  and  the  mother-country,  with  the  reduction 
of  the  Admiralty  powers,  may  sweeten  men's  minds ;  but  the 
grand  contest  will  subsist  even  though  the  stamp  duty  should 
oe  reduced^  and  better  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  the 
people. 

A  toUd  exemption  from  taxes  they  were  resolved  to  force ; 
and,  besides  the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  are  animated  by 
various  considerations  to  expect  success — ^your  present  con- 
frisions,  which  they  hope  to  increase  by  our  own  economy 
and  encouragement  of  home-made  manuractures ;  the  supplies 
you  want  from  us;  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
sparing  a  standing  army  and  supporting  it;  a  presmnption  of 
the  necessary  flights  over  to  us  of  your  unemployed  manu- 
factures; our  other  various  accessions;  our  rapid  growth; 
and  that  your  own  army  may  be  wasted  by  desertions.  The 
project  that  the  standing  force  adequate  to  the  design  (not  of 
a  quick  conquest,  but)  of  maintaining  the  law  against  a 
general,  wide-spreading  disaffection,  while  it  flatters  our  hope, 
will,  if  it  falls  from  its  fidelity,  endanger  an  American  inde- 
pendency, and  provoke  your  natural  enemies  in  Europe  to 
lift  up  a  successml  arm  against  you :  all  inspire  a  confidence 
that  Britain  wiU  be  too  wise,  af);er  all,  to  venture  upon  a  mea- 
sure that  will  quicken  her  own  downfiJl. 

By  these  views  our  people  are  emboldened ;  add  to  this, 
they  are  all  united — every  man  inspires  his  neighbour,  and 
colonies  echo  to  colonies,  we  are  Englishmen,  and  will  be 
free. 

At  the  late  congress  in  this  place,  they  came  unanimously 
to  a  set  of  resolves y  of  which  the  several  deputies  took  copies, 
that  their  representations  and  conduct  may  have  a  p^ect 
harmony. 
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As  I  do  not  ajmrove  of  the  violences  of  my  countrjrmen, 
so  neither  could  I  agree  with  their  wise  men^  either  in  the 
principles  they  go  upon^  or  the  manner  of  giving  success  to 
their  claims. 

The  congress  was  appointed  for  the  first  of  October; 
opened  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  closed  on  the  2dth  of  the 
same  month ;  The  members  were,  in  general,  men  of  warm 
passions ;  an  impatience  to  get  home,  and  the  pride  of  the 
draftsmen,  against  which  I  mrewamed  seyeral  of  them,  had 
also  a  very  ill  effect  on  their  transactions;  all  the  conduits  of 
information  had  not  emptied  upon  them  before  they  began  to 
write,  nor  indeed,  before  they  broke  up ;  and  their  composi- 
tions thei^fore  carry  evident  marks  of  hurry  and  imperfec- 
tion. 

What  they  wrote  is  oontained  in  fourteen  resohea,  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  another  to  the  Commons,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  Lords. — ^But,  why  a  memorial? — That  I  cannot  say. 
I  mentioned  it  to  one  of  the  members,  and  thought  he  was 
surprised  at  the  observation.  So  it  remained  when  they 
broke  up. 

The  resolves  profess  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and*  all  due 
subardinatum  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  declare  that 
we  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  subjects  bom  within  the 
realm :  that  it  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  to  be 
taxed  only  with  their  own  consent ;  that  the  colonies  neither 
are,  nor  can,  from  local  circumstances,  be  represented  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons :  that  their  only  representatives 
are  in  their  colony  l^islatures ;  and,  except  by  them,  no 
taxes  have  been,  or  can  be,  constitutionally  imposed  upon 
them.  That  supplies  being  giftsy  the  Commons  of  Ghreat 
Britain  cannot  canstiiutianatty  jnant  away  our  property.  The 
trials  by  jury  are  the  rights  of  the  subject. — That  the  stamp 
act,  and  other  acts  of  trade,  tend  to  subvert  that  right  That 
the  duties  lately  impoeed  are  grievances,  and  the  payment 
impracticable. — ^That  the  profits  of  our  commerce  center  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  we,  therefore,  contribute  largely  to  all 
supplies. — ^That  the  present  parliamentaiy  restrictions  prevent 
us  from  purchasing  me  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. — That 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  depends  on  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ri^ts,  and  a  mutual  beneficial  intercourse  with  the 
mother-cotmtry.  —  That  it  is  the  subjects'  right  to  petition 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  our  duty,  by  a  loyal  and  duti- 
ful address  to  the  Kin^,  and  humble  application  to  both  houses, 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  and  others,  restricting  trade, 
and  extending  the  admiralty  jurisdictions.  I  give  the  substance. 

*  They  irould  not  be  persuaded  to  a  full  reoognition  of  the  authority  of 
paxUament. 
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You  may,  hence^  collect  the  scope  of  the  petitions,  and 
will  soon  see  them  at  full  length,  llie  acts  of  the  congress 
conclude,  recommending  it  to  the  colonies  to  solicit  their 
cause  by  special  agents  nrom  each. 

What  say  you  to  the  American  Parliament,  only  to  meddle 
with  supplies y  composed  of  deputies  from  each  colony;  a 
council  during  good  behaviour ;  and  a  lord-lieutenant  at  plea* 
sure.  Great  Britain  to  ride  mistress  of  life,  liberty,  and  com* 
merce,  and  so  to  retain  all  the  power  she  can  desire  (leaving 
us  a  reasonable  security),  a  power  necessary  for  supreme 
direction. 

This,  'tis  true,  is  a  novelty,  but  more  in  the  form  than 
substance ;  and  when  a  new  adventitious  state  arises,  why  not 
adopt  new  principles  ?  Time  alters  both  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  coimtries — we  came  out  from  you  freemen — a  for- 
feiture we  did  not  incur — we  had  the  royal  licence  to  emigrate, 
and  there  is  a  merit  besides,  in  extending  the  trade  and  do- 
minion, and  increasing  the  number  of  your  subjects — so  your 
King  thought ;  why  men  these  little  distinctions  begot  and 
fostered  by  the  crown?  This  numerous  partition  of  pro- 
vinces seems  now  to  render  the  machine  of  empire  too  com- 
plex— whose  fault  is  that?  But  'tis  a  fiiult — agreed — provide 
then  a  new  model  correspondent  to  this  new  state — if  the 
ancient  constitution  did  not  foresee  this  wide  dispersion  of  its 
subjects,  nor  consequently  make  an  equal  and  suitable  pro- 
vision for  their  government,  let  it  be  confessed  on  both  sides 
that  so  it  iSy  and  a  proper  one  be  contrived,  in  which  the  mil- 
lions abroad  that  are  collecting  honey  for  the  hive  at  home, 
and  those  who  never  came  out  tor  it,  may  both  be  safe.  Don't 
startle  at  a  parliament  in  America — you  have  got  two  in 
Europe — ^have  made  above  twenty  abroad — ^we  consent  that 
they  may  be  consolidated  into  one.  Nay  I  but  we  are  jealous 
of  you,  divided  as  you  are,  and  have  more  to  fear  if  your 
power  is  united.  Strange  embarrassments — and  so,  that  your 
jealousies  may  be  gratified,  we  must  be  slaves  ? — Depart  from 
truth  and  right,  and  the  wisest  nations  will  be  convicted  of 
folly  and  injustice. — Let  reason,  undazzled  by  the  glare  of 
power,  decide  between  us.  If  one  sister  asks  the  sole  dis- 
position of  the  estate  of  the  other,  can  she  be  just  ?  If  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  admit  our  right  of  representation, 
and  say  we  virtually  have  it,  though  we  don't  send  a  mem- 
ber ;  what  is  this  but  playing  the  fool  and  flying  to  the  old 
constitution  for  a  covering  too  narrow  to  conceal  them  from 
nakedness  ?  Again,  suppose  some  ground  for  your  jealousies. 
Of  two  evils  prefer  the  least.  In  attempting  to  enslave  us, 
you  may  fall  yourselves.  That  your  power  will,  one  day, 
walk  over  the  Atlantic,  'tis  certain ;  your  colonies  will  ex- 
haust you.     A  thousand  motives  excite  your  people  to  come 


